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Doc:  The  Story  of  Dennis  Littky.  Susan  Kammeraad-Campbell.  Alexandria,  VA: 
Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development.  2005.  ISBN: 
1416602283,  419  pp. 


JUNE  CANTY,  Washington  State  University 


This  book  chronicles  the  experiences  of  Dennis  Littky,  an  educational  re¬ 
former,  as  he  boldly  reshaped  a  high  school  in  a  small,  conservative  town  in 
New  Hampshire.  It’s  a  well-written  book  that  reads  like  a  novel  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  powerful  case  study  about  educational  reform,  the  experience  of  a 
progressive  educator,  and  the  realities  of  the  change  process. 

Dennis  Littky  moved  to  Winchester,  New  Hampshire,  in  1978,  following 
spectacular  success  in  creating  a  new,  extremely  progressive  middle  school 
on  Long  Island,  New  York.  He  was  viewed  as  a  rising  star  in  educational 
reform  and  had  attracted  much  attention  to  the  school  and  to  himself. 
Following  that  success  he  took  time  off,  moved  to  a  rustic  cabin  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  decided  to  decompress  and  try  out  the  lifestyle  of  a 
“mountain  man.”  Winchester  was  an  economically  depressed  town,  and  the 
schools,  particularly  the  high  school,  were  reputed  to  be  ineffective  and 
poorly  managed.  Littky  found  himself  drifting  from  his  life  of  relative  iso¬ 
lation,  becoming  more  engaged  in  the  community,  leading  grassroots  in¬ 
itiatives,  and  eventually  seeking  the  principalship  of  the  high  school.  He  saw 
that  he  could  make  a  difference  and  turn  the  school  around.  He  was  viewed 
with  skepticism  by  many  of  the  local  leaders  because  he  didn’t  fit  the  mold 
of  the  typical  high  school  principal;  he  dressed  casually,  liked  to  be  called  by 
his  first  name,  and  was  still  considered  to  be  an  outsider  by  many  in  the 
community.  He  got  the  job,  based  in  part  on  the  credibility  he  had  earned 
from  his  other  work  in  the  town,  including  the  development  of  a  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper.  He  worked  tirelessly,  built  a  coalition  of  support  among  the 
teachers  and  community  leaders,  and  eventually  created  an  award-winning 
school  that  was  the  first  high  school  to  join  Theodore  Sizer’s  Coalition  of 
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Essential  Schools.  In  the  end  those  who  opposed  his  nontraditional  ap¬ 
proach  were  successful  in  eroding  his  support  base,  and  he  left  the  school  in 
June  1993.  He  went  on  to  found  the  Metropolitan  Regional  Career  and 
Technical  Center  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island  (known  as  The  Met  )  and 
The  Big  Picture  Company,  an  independent  nonprofit  educational  reform 
organization  (p.  413). 

The  book  shows  the  change  process  in  clear  detail.  It  reveals  the  tensions 
between  maintaining  the  status  quo  and  the  move  to  more  progressive 
education  and  how  discouraged  teachers  can  be  when  they’re  working  in 
substandard  conditions  and  don’t  have  community  support  or  effective 
leadership.  It  also  shows  what  kind  of  difference  one  person  can  make  and 
the  ripple  effect  of  this  leader’s  influence  throughout  the  entire  community. 
It  shows  how  reaching  out  to  connect  with  the  local  community  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  educational  system. 

The  tensions  between  the  status  quo  and  change  in  Winchester  harkens 
back  to  the  age-old  debate  about  “what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth?”  In 
Winchester,  there  was  a  striking  difference  in  philosophies  between  the 
traditional  teacher-centered  pedagogy  and  Littky’s  ideas  about  active  learn¬ 
ing  and  authentic  assessments.  The  book  provides  great  examples  of  the 
ways  Littky’s  ideas  impacted  individual  students  and  made  a  huge  change  in 
their  lives.  The  book  also  shows  how  long  it  takes  and  how  hard  it  is  to  build 
an  effective  team  and  how  quickly  those  relationships  will  deteriorate  if  not 
cultivated  carefully. 

The  struggles  Dennis  Littky  went  through  in  Winchester  are  similar  to 
what  teacher  preparation  programs  go  through  in  developing  partnerships 
with  local  P-12  schools  and  in  creating  Professional  Development  Schools. 
Many  of  the  challenges  are  the  same:  the  need  to  work  over  an  indeter¬ 
minate  period  of  time  to  truly  understand  the  contexts  and  cultures  and 
identify  the  issues  at  the  site;  the  importance  of  the  careful  development  of 
relationships  built  on  mutual  respect;  the  need  to  build  a  critical  mass  of 
school  and  university  faculty  who  hold  similar  views;  and  the  need  to  put 
the  greater  good  above  self-interest.  The  most  important  aspect  of  this  work 
is  that  the  strengths  of  the  relationships  among  the  key  players  are  the  best 
barometer  of  success  of  the  partnership;  this  is  where  Dennis  Littky’s  re¬ 
form  in  Winchester  began  to  fail.  Sustaining  the  relationships,  maintaining 
open  communication,  and  continuing  to  earn  the  support  of  the  community 
are  vital  to  the  success  of  these  partnerships.  Littky’s  fatal  flaw  was  in  un¬ 
derestimating  the  will  of  those  who  opposed  his  views  and  his  belief  that  the 
admiration  for  his  work  by  experts,  including  Theodore  Sizer,  would  con¬ 
vince  the  skeptics  in  the  town. 

Kammeraad-Campbell  asks  the  important  questions.  Does  educational 
reform  only  succeed  when  it’s  led  by  an  extremely  talented,  extremely 
charismatic  leader  like  Dennis  Littky?  She  says  no,  that  Littky  said  himself 
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that  reform  needs  to  be  led  by  someone  with  qualities  like  a  “positive  at¬ 
titude,  strong  initiative,  and  good  training”  along  with  strong  community 
support  (p.  412).  She  also  asks  whether  this  level  of  educational  reform  can 
be  sustained  and  concludes  that: 

Reforming  existing  schools  with  deeply  entrenched  bureaucratic  struc¬ 
tures  is  a  tall  order.  We  chip  away  at  this  program  or  that  one,  tinker 
with  block  scheduling,  experiment  with  new  ways  of  teaching.  One 
thing  you  can  count  on  is  that  change  will  provoke  resistance,  even 
hostility.  Making  change  happen  takes  energy,  stamina,  and  a  bold 
heart.  Sometimes  the  changes  take  hold.  Sometimes  the  changes  make 
a  difference,  and  a  student  who  might  have  been  lost  becomes  excited 
about  learning.  And  isn’t  that  ultimately  Littky’s  message?  (p.  414) 

To  sum  up  the  message  of  this  book  and  Dennis  Littky’s  experience  in 
Winchester,  I  quote  from  the  Afterword  of  the  book:  “For  those  who  are 
reading  this  book,  or  Littky’s  new  book,  and  are  looking  to  make  a  positive 
difference,  take  heart.  We  know  it  isn’t  easy.  We  know  that  you  can  pay  a 
high  price  for  a  good  idea.  We  know  you  can  get  knocked  down  for  trying  to 
put  good  ideas  into  action.  But  we  also  know  that  it’s  worth  it”  (p.  416). 


JUNE  CANTY  is  Professor  and  Director  of  Education  Programs  at  Wash¬ 
ington  State  University  in  Vancouver,  Washington.  She  holds  an  Ed.D.  in 
Higher  Education  from  the  University  of  Washington,  a  M.Ed.  in  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Education  from  Wayne  State  University,  and  a  B.S.  in 
Music  Education  from  Oakland  University.  Her  areas  of  research  include 
rural  education,  teacher  education,  and  legal  issues  surrounding  admissions 
and  dismissal  decisions  in  professional  programs.  Her  current  research 
focuses  on  the  effects'  of  standardized  testing  requirements  on  teacher 
education  program  applicants,  particularly  minority  candidates. 


The  Untested  Accusation:  Principals,  Research  Knowledge,  and  Policy  Making  in 
Schools.  Bruce  J.  Biddle  and  Lawrence  J.  Saha.  Lanham,  MD:  Scarecrow 
Press.  2005.  ISBN:  1578861934,  302  pp. 

KURT  CLAUSEN,  Nipissing  University 

Educational  research  has  taken  a  beating  in  the  last  few  decades  due  to 
scathing  critiques  from  academic  circles,  the  media,  political  leaders,  and 
even  educators  themselves.  To  quote  Bruce  Biddle  and  Lawrence  Saha  in 
their  latest  book  The  Untested  Accusation:  “These  judgments  suggested  that 
educational  research  was  far  inferior  to  research  in  most  other  fields — that 
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its  methods  were  uniquely  weak,  its  contributions  were  vacuous,  and  its 
impact  on  potential  users  was  minimal  to  nonexistent”  (p.  2).  In  their 
opening  chapters,  the  two  authors  openly  suggest  that  the  iesults  of  this 
ongoing  attack  have  been  nothing  short  of  detrimental  for  the  entire  ed¬ 
ucation  community — slashed  funding  for  research,  the  discouragement  of 
capable  scholars  entering  the  held,  and  a  crippling  of  its  leputation  in 
general.  However,  when  the  authors  each  endeavoured  to  undertake  a 
meta-analysis  of  empirical  data  showing  the  low  impact  of  educational  re¬ 
search,  they  found  that  no  real  evidence  existed  to  reinforce  or  dispute 
these  claims.  Inevitably,  they  asked  themselves  if  this  debate  could  be 
more  over  ideologically  charged  hype,  and  less  about  empirical  tiuths. 
Obviously  distressed  over  these  seemingly  unfounded  slurs  against  the 
education  profession,  Biddle  and  Saha  have  fought  back.  And  they  have 
done  so  on  their  own  terms — not  through  aspersions  or  grandstanding,  but 
through  dogged  research.  In  doing  so,  they  have  shown  educational  re¬ 
search  advocates  a  blueprint  for  challenging  this  widespread  but  “untested 
accusation.” 

Originally  submitted  as  a  report  to  the  U.S.  Office  of  Educational  Re¬ 
search  and  Improvement  in  1993,  this  book  evidences  the  roots  of  this 
genre  throughout.  Rather  than  trying  to  overextend  their  study  into  the 
entire  educational  community,  the  authors  limited  themselves  to  interview¬ 
ing  120  school  principals  in  the  United  States  and  Australia.  As  well,  they 
began  with  clear-cut  questions  to  be  answered:  how  do  principals  acquire, 
evaluate  and  think  about  knowledge  derived  from  educational  research, 
and  how  do  they  use  that  knowledge  to  influence  policies  and  practices  in 
their  schools?  Their  ensuing  research  design,  set  up  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions,  can  be  taken  as  a  paragon  of  transparency.  In  fact,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  any  researcher  undertaking  a  similar  feat  read  this  study  as  a 
prototype.  Chapter  after  chapter  reveals  the  minute  details  of  how  they 
came  to  their  methodology,  samples,  and  analysis  procedure.  Charts  and 
tables  abound  to  give  readers  further  insight  and  validity  to  their  conclu¬ 
sions.  Extensive  appendices  show  the  reader  the  interview  schedules  and 
questionnaires.  In  doing  so,  they  accomplish  an  excellent  job  of  wringing  all 
possible  information  out  of  the  data  provided  to  them. 

So  logical  and  clear  are  the  authors’  method  and  analysis  style,  in  fact, 
that  when  the  conclusions  are  displayed  there  are  no  gasps  of  disbelief  from 
the  reader.  Rather,  the  final  recommendations  seem  like  natural  extensions 
of  the  research  itself.  In  the  end,  Biddle  and  Saha  can  safely  state  that  a 
majority  of  principals  in  both  countries  were  regularly  exposed  to  research 
knowledge  (albeit  secondary  forms  of  research  like  professional  journals), 
that  most  had  a  generally  positive  but  discerning  eye  for  this  research,  and 
that  most  concerned  themselves  with  the  more  practical  applications  of 
research  than  in  generating  new  theoretical  frameworks  (as  would  be 
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expected).  Many  interviewees  even  said  that  they  use  research  in  their  de¬ 
cision  making,  and  in  influencing  colleagues,  parents  and  teachers. 

The  authors  appear  very  guarded  in  making  generalizations  from  this 
data  and,  in  fact,  include  findings  that  seem  rather  obvious  (for  example, 
principals  who  read  professional  books  more  often  favor  the  use  of  re¬ 
search  knowledge. . .”  [p.  234]).  However,  this  seems  to  be  part  of  their 
subtle  (but  all  the  more  powerful)  critique  of  those  who  would  allow  their 
findings  to  overrun  the  data  and  shout  out  shrill,  monolithic  pronounce¬ 
ments  (such  as  “principals  don’t  use  research”).  Indeed,  the  greatest  pleas¬ 
ure  of  this  book  for  me  was  the  easy,  professional  demeanor  reflected  in  the 
authors’  writing  style.  Rather  than  the  “hurry  up  before  it’s  too  late”  tone 
that  many  educational  tracts  have  used  these  days,  this  book’s  straightfor¬ 
ward  manner  gives  all  the  more  strength  to  its  rather  devastating  attack. 
This  is  not  limited  to  the  critics  mentioned  above  (although  they  get  their 
share).  Blame  is  also  placed  on  the  indiscriminate  dissemination  methods 
utilized  by  educational  research  bodies  such  as  the  Education  Resources 
Information  Center  (ERIC).  In  the  end,  the  authors  conclude  that  while  a 
free-market  dissemination  system  is  perfectly  acceptable,  to  avoid  misrep¬ 
resentation  it  must  go  hand-in-hand  with  better  education  for  those  who 
read  and  report  on  the  data.  Although  these  are  strong  words,  the  reader 
feels  more  validated  than  affronted  by  these  statements. 

While  it  can  be  said  that  most  of  this  book’s  recommendations  are  as  true 
today  as  in  the  previous  Bush  era  (when  the  authors  performed  the  data 
collection),  this  should  certainly  not  be  seen  as  the  “last  word”  on  the  sub¬ 
ject — nor  do  I  believe  that  the  authors  wish  this  to  be.  While  human  nature 
may  remain  the  same,  other  facets  of  educational  life  have  changed  dra¬ 
matically.  For  one  thing,  computers  have  given  principals  access  to  a  great 
deal  more  information,  creating  a  potential  for  an  increased  knowledge  of 
educational  research.  Nevertheless,  as  foreshadowed  by  this  book,  it  may 
have  the  negative  impact  of  multiplying  their  contact  with  un-refereed 
sources  and  potential  propaganda.  Biddle  and  Saha  also  show  that  older 
principals  (with  20  years  experience)  were  less  likely  to  be  interested  in 
research.  Would  this  phenomenon  still  hold  true  today  or  was  this  just  a 
facet  of  administrators  trained  in  the  early  1970s?  Do  the  differences  and 
similarities  still  exist  between  the  United  States  and  other  Western  countries 
or  have  they  shifted?  I  offer  these  points  as  suggestions  rather  than  crit¬ 
icisms  of  this  book,  however.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  these  are  the  exactly  the 
questions  that  the  two  authors  have  spurred  us  on  to  answer.  Of  course, 
many  people  would  like  to  ignore  this  book  completely.  To  do  otherwise 
would  mean  that  they  would  finally  have  to  remain  silent  or  actually  engage 
in  the  serious  labour  of  empirical  research  to  try  to  disprove  Biddle  and 
Saha’s  work.  And  it  is  persistence  and  dedication  that  make  these  two  re¬ 
searchers  deserving  of  our  praise.  However,  as  I  only  represent  a  secondary 
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source  of  information  on  this  research  study,  I  would  urge  the  public  not  to 
take  my  word  for  it — read  it  yourself! 


KURT  CLAUSEN  is  assistant  professor  in  curriculum  studies  and  past  chair 
of  graduate  studies  at  Nipissing  University,  North  Bay,  Ontario.  His  doc¬ 
toral  work  at  the  University  of  Ottawa  focused  on  the  various  manifestations 
of  curriculum  integration  in  the  official  Ontario  curriculum  documents  and 
in  various  schools  across  the  province.  He  is  currently  engaged  in  a  country¬ 
wide  project  to  compare  the  underlying  orientations,  implementation,  and 
teaching  methodologies  of  social  studies  curricula. 


The  Inclusive  School:  Sustaining  Equity  and  Standards.  Judy  W.  Kulgelmass. 
New  York:  Teachers  College  Press.  2004.  ISBN:  0807744913,  147  pp. 

ELIZABETH  B.  KOZLESKI,  University  of  Colorado  in  Denver 

The  inclusive  schools  movement  has  persisted  over  at  least  the  last  20  years 
in  pockets  across  the  United  States.  It  has  gained  strength  internationally 
and  is  now  one  of  the  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization’s  (UNESCO’s)  Education  for  All  flagships.  In  Kugelmass  s 
book,  as  with  much  of  the  current  literature  on  inclusive  schools,  the  def¬ 
inition  of  inclusiveness  has  been  expanded  from  its  roots  in  the  disability 
movement.  Inclusive  schools  have  come  to  signify  an  approach  to  education 
where  students  are  taught  together  in  classrooms  where  personalization  of 
the  curriculum,  instruction,  and  assessment  is  accomplished  by  skilled 
practitioners  working  in  teams.  In  inclusive  schools,  practitioners  and  fam¬ 
ilies  work  together  to  understand  and  invest  in  education  that  unveils  rac¬ 
ism,  ablism,  classism,  and  other  forms  of  marginalization  that  are  deeply 
ingrained  in  systems  that  select,  classify,  and  separate  children  and  teachers. 
As  the  author  explains,  this  work  is  complex  and  difficult  to  sustain,  particularly 
where  the  schools  that  invest  in  the  work  are  part  of  a  public  school  system. 

In  The  Inclusive  School,  the  author  narrates  the  story  of  Betsy  Miller 
Elementary  School,  located  in  the  northeast.  Over  a  15-year  period  of  time, 
teachers,  principals,  families,  and  other  school  practitioners  worked  to  de¬ 
velop  a  school  community  in  which  inclusive  practices  were  a  sustainable 
approach  to  teaching  and  learning.  The  author  was  invited  initially  to  study 
one  teacher’s  classroom.  Understanding  what  was  going  on  there  created  a 
set  of  questions  that  needed  answering  within  the  larger  context  of  the 
school. 

Over  a  five-year  period  of  time,  the  author  interviewed  and  observed 
teachers,  principals,  and  family  members  in  an  attempt  to  chronicle  and 
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analyze  the  Betsy  Miller  story.  What  she  found  is  both  inspiring  and  de¬ 
flating. 

1  he  author  provides  description  of  classrooms  and  the  work  that  went 
inside  them,  noting  how  teachers  worked  together  to  ensure  that  the  ac¬ 
ademic  and  social  needs  of  their  students  were  addressed  and  often  met. 
She  also  notes  how  this  work  was  transformed  over  years  first  by  merging 
two  schools  into  one  and  dealing  with  the  differences  in  school  cultures  and 
their  disparate  approaches  to  socialization  of  students.  Merging  schools 
forced  teachers  and  administrators  to  examine  their  own  assumptions  about 
race,  English  language  acquisition,  and  disability.  Key  to  this  work  was  un¬ 
derstanding  the  role  that  specialized  programs  like  Title  1  and  special  ed¬ 
ucation  play  in  reinforcing  assumptions  about  who  is  ready  and  able  to 
learn.  Kugelmass  suggests  that  reconceptualizing  the  role  of  specialists  as 
collaborators  in  classrooms  so  that  teaching  and  learning  become  the  core 
work,  rather  than  sorting  and  classifying  children,  was  essential  to  creating 
an  inclusive  school. 

A  forceful  school  principal  shaped  the  cultural  practices  of  the  building, 
creating  opportunities  for  teachers  to  work  together  in  small  problem¬ 
solving  groups.  As  teachers  developed  new  relationships  and  respect  for 
each  other’s  teaching,  the  school  community,  including  students  and  par¬ 
ents,  focused  on  the  hidden  curriculum  and  assumptions  that  were 
privately  held  about  race,  ethnicity,  and  ability.  The  work  led  to  new  forms 
of  narrative  assessment  that  helped  teachers  and  families  better  understand 
student  progress  and  instructional  needs. 

Kugelmass  raises  important  questions  about  the  genesis  and  leadership 
for  change.  It  was  the  leadership  of  one  principal  that  helped  two  schools 
become  one,  that  navigated  the  shoals  of  racism  and  ablism,  and  that  led  the 
teachers  to  use  forms  of  assessment  that  inspired  their  teaching  and  student 
learning.  When  that  principal  left,  there  were  four  years  of  revolving  prin¬ 
cipals  before  a  new  principal  arrived  and  stayed.  By  that  time,  many  of  the 
teachers  who  had  participated  in  the  original  transformations  had  left. 
Many  of  the  reforms  had  shrunk  back  into  classrooms  where  individual 
teachers  attempted  to  carry  on  the  innovations  that  had  galvanized  the 
faculty  only  four  years  earlier.  The  author  notes  the  relationship  between 
the  building  leader  and  teacher  leaders.  Both,  she  suggests,  are  critical  but 
teacher  leadership  can  only  emerge  in  contexts  where  expectations  and 
structures  for  doing  so  are  created  and  sustained. 

So,  is  it  possible  for  schools  to  sustain  deep  transformations  in  their 
cultures  when  leaders  evolve?  The  book  does  not  answer  this  question. 
Rather  it  points  to  the  need  for  reforms  to  elevate  the  importance  of  local 
ownership,  local  development,  and  local  leadership  so  that  measurement 
and  accountability  do  not  drown  the  truth  that  practice  is  local  and  com¬ 
munity  bound.  The  book  also  suggests  that  it  is  critical  that  principals 
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understand  and  lead  based  on  principles  of  social  justice.  This  also  suggests 
the  critical  need  for  districts  to  invest  in  leadership  development  so  that 
principals  have  the  skills  they  need  to  provide  transformational  leadership. 

Kugelmass  organizes  her  book  around  Hall’s  three-dimensional  model  of 
culture:  (1)  visible-technical;  (2)  the  private,  insider  version;  and  (3)  the 
primary  that  links  and  defines  assumptions,  beliefs,  and  behaviors.  These 
three  dimensions  operate  within  classrooms,  among  practitioners,  admin¬ 
istrators,  and  families,  within  the  structures  and  patterns  of  the  school  and 
within  the  school  system.  The  answer  to  the  sustainability  question  rests 
within  the  capacity  of  systems  and  the  people  who  work  in  them  to  examine, 
observe,  and  transform  their  institutional  patterns  of  exclusion  so  that 
inclusive  schools  can  flourish. 

ELIZABETH  B.  KOZLESKI  is  a  Professor  and  the  Associate  Dean  for  Re¬ 
search  at  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Colorado  in  Denver  & 
Health  Sciences  Center.  Elizabeth  Kozleski  currently  directs  two  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  funded  projects:  the  National  Institute  for  Urban 
School  Improvement  (www.urbanschools.org)  and  the  National  Center  for 
Culturally  Responsive  Educational  Systems  (www.nccrest.org).  She  studies 
systems  change,  inclusive  education,  and  professional  development  in 
urban  education. 


Leadership  &  Sustainability:  System  Thinkers  in  Action,  Michael  Fullan.  Thousand 
Oaks,  CA:  Corwin  Press.  2004.  ISBN:  141290496X,  136  pp. 

MICHAEL  V.  MCGILL,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Scarsdale,  NY 

Those  who  want  to  improve  schools  are  apt  to  look  for  guidance  to  Michael 
Fullan,  the  well-known  and  influential  popularizer  of  organizational  theory. 
I  say  “popularizer”  respectfully;  Fullan  himself  describes  his  latest  contri¬ 
bution,  Leadership  &  Sustainability,  as  a  pragmatic  aid  for  the  “new  theore¬ 
ticians”  who  work  in  schools,  school  districts  and  state  governments  (p.  19). 
His  goal?  “To  pave  the  way  for  more  sustainable  school  change  as  theory 
transforms  into  practice.” 

According  to  Fullan,  “sustainability”  is  a  characteristic  of  developed  in¬ 
stitutions,  the  property  of  improving  continuously  in  a  way  consistent  with 
deep  human  values.  Leadership  is  both  a  discourse  on  and  an  inquiry  into 
how  sustainability  comes  to  be.  In  particular,  he’s  interested  in  how  leaders 
help  organizations  grow  and  how  they  themselves  grow  from  those  systems. 

The  language  of  the  volume  is  generally  amiable  (if  sometimes  tech-y). 
But  the  message  is  not  calculated  to  comfort  the  comfortable. 
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Any  number  of  American  politicians,  business  leaders,  state-level  bu¬ 
reaucrats,  and  school  superintendents,  for  example,  will  bridle  at  its  critique 
of  the  cut  1  ent  accountability  movement.  Fullan  begins  by  describing  how 
improvement  in  English  schools,  now  about  a  decade  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  implementing  a  standards  plan  that’s  both  smarter  and  more  so¬ 
phisticated  than  No  Child  Left  Behind,  has  stalled  out  after  a  period  of 
scoring  gains  between  1997  and  2000. 

Even  with  enormous  effort  and  a  focus  on  reading,  writing,  and  math,  he 
says,  only  a  minority  ol  these  places  has  adopted  or  incorporated  substantial 
reform.  Large  student  achievement  gaps  remain.  And  in  view  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  eneigy  it  s  taking  just  to  stay  in  place,  it’s  unlikely  they  can  sustain 
their  current  levels  of  effort. 

Most  unsettling,  however,  there’s  “no  indication  that  ‘engagement  in 
learning  has  significantly  increased  in  the  United  Kingdom  “just  because 
there  are  more  students  who  can  read  and  are  numerate”  (p.  6).  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  evidence  for  any  “deep  learning”  is  of  particular  concern,  says 
Fullan,  in  view  of  the  demands  of  tomorrow’s  complex  global  society  (p.  6). 

Meanwhile,  opponents  of  state  or  federal  interference  in  the  schools  are 
unlikely  to  welcome  the  observation  that  neither  “the  ‘let  a  thousand  flowers 
bloom  variety  ”  of  local  control  “(n)or  site-based  management  within  a  frame¬ 
work  of  external  accountability  . . .  produce(s)  results  on  any  scale”  (p.  13). 

For  years,  it  was  common  to  conceive  of  school  as  a  sort  of  mystical 
empyrion  of  learning,  each  teacher  a  superstar  in  an  educational  firmament 
of  idiosyncrasy,  individual  artistry,  and  voluntary  professional  relationships. 
Under  the  influence  of  more  recent,  more  systematic  approaches  to  edu¬ 
cation,  advocates  of  local  control  and  local  accountability  have  argued  that 
the  federal  government  and  states  should  set  broad  goals  but  exercise  real 
regulatory  flexibility,  respecting  both  unique  local  conditions  and  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  particular  students. 

But  Fullan  tells  us  this  isn’t  necessarily  what  closes  achievement  gaps, 
promotes  respect,  or  contributes  to  the  social  environment.  “(W)armth, 
humor,  repartee,”  “recognizing  personal  circumstances  . . .  it’s  the  effort  that 
counts,”  “promoting  excellence,”  aren’t  as  important  as  measuring  and 
monitoring  progress,  holding  high  expectations,  improving  teacher  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skill,  focusing  on  value  added — holding  hope  for  every  child  (p.  58). 

Meanwhile,  for  Fullan’s  aspiring  “new  theoretician” — the  man  or  woman 
in  the  field — the  difficulty  is  that  leadership  as  he  defines  it  is  so  complex 
and  many-layered.  Success  hinges  on  mastering  complex  structures  and 
relationships  that  sometimes  exist  only  in  Fullan’s  mind,  not  in  reality.  Just 
remembering  them  all  at  once  is  impossible.  Some  of  this  difficulty  probably 
derives  from  the  author’s  writing  style.  Perhaps  so  he  won’t  bog  down  in 
contemplations  of  earlier  research  or  maybe  because  he’s  aiming  for  market 
appeal,  Fullan  doesn’t  spend  lots  of  time  in  developed  exegesis.  Rather,  he 
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tends  to  proffer  lists  of  things  good  leaders  do  or  ought  not  do.  And  theie 
are  lots  of  them. 

Some  difficulty  also  has  to  be  a  function  of  the  topic.  The  author’s  plan  is 
to  make  meaningful  generalizations  the  reader  can  apply  to  expeiience. 
This  is  inherently  problematic.  Human  behavior  resists  meaningful  gener¬ 
alization.  And  held  practitioners  necessarily  deal  with  the  inconsistencies, 
impossibilities,  and  political  irrationalities  of  practice,  all  of  which  neces¬ 
sarily  defy  theoretical  constructs.  (Admittedly,  it’s  also  possible  that  Fullan  s 
approach  just  seems  difficult  to  an  aging  brain  that’s  filled  up  with  random 
data — the  name  of  Gene  Autry’s  horse  or  what  rhythm  and  blues  gioup 
sang  Tonight,  Tonight — and  that’s  running  out  of  space  to  store  new  infor¬ 
mation.) 

Still,  the  message  in  Leadership  is  that  fundamental  organizational  im¬ 
provement  is  complicated  and  that  it  depends  on  intangibles:  moral  pur¬ 
pose,  the  character  of  a  culture,  the  quality  of  learning  and  relationships 
among  teachers,  school,  and  system  leaders.  To  be  certain,  Fullan  sees  these 
properties  as  products  of  knowable,  sometimes  measurable,  techniques  and 
strategies  for  change.  But  as  Dorothy  said,  his  world  is  a  long  way  from  the 
Kansas  in  which  metrics— tests  and  Adequate  Yearly  Progress— are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  sine  qua  non  for  raising  up  good  schools. 

Essentially,  Fullan  argues  for  a  structured  approach  to  systems  improve¬ 
ment  beginning  with  a  vision  of  how  the  institution  will  promote  human 
decency  and  fairness  in  a  climate  of  high  expectation.  To  come  closer  to  this 
vision,  people  must  work  in  a  learning  culture,  he  says,  a  community  hos¬ 
pitable  to  the  vision  and  one  that  fosters  its  own  continuing  development. 
Growth  occurs  through  highly  developed  networks  of  relationships  and 
communication — creative  lateral  connections  with  supportive  individuals 
and  groups,  intelligent  accountability  in  vertical  relationships — that  en¬ 
hance  the  capacity  of  those  in  the  system.  The  result  is  “deep  learning” — 
deep  in  the  sense  that  in  what  Theodore  Sizer  (1992)  calls  a  climate  of 
unanxious  expectation  when  people  ask  difficult  questions,  think  seriously, 
experiment,  fail  intelligently,  and  consequently  develop  (p.  227).  This 
process  Fullan  contrasts  with  “heavy-handed  schemes  like  No  Child  Left 
Behind  . . .  (that)  are  bad  for  sustainability”  (p.  23). 

It’s  the  job  of  leaders  to  foster  such  environments,  not  so  much  through 
personal  charisma  as  through  experience  in  the  trenches  and  an  educated 
capacity  to  act  on  principles  of  effective  change.  Difficult,  risky,  challenging 
work,  and  not  for  the  faint  of  heart.  But  that’s  what  makes  it  interesting  and 
worth  doing. 

All  that  said,  what  may  be  most  striking  about  Leadership  is  that  while 
it’s  concerned  with  systematic  (if  not  entirely  scientific)  change  in  organ¬ 
izations,  it  also  believes  idealistically  and  passionately  in  the  possibility  of 
human  improvement.  Likewise,  for  all  its  rationalism  and  its  deceptively 
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popularized  academic  language,  Leadership  sensibly  and  unapologetically 
champions  the  humane  values  that  were  once  more  commonly  espoused  in 
an  era  before  metrics  gone  mad  and  big  government  in  education. 

Things  being  what  they  are  today,  that  in  itself  is  no  small  gift. 
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I  am  a  huge  fan  of  books  written  by  Allen  Ivey  and  his  colleagues.  They 
describe  counseling  in  a  straightforward,  contextually  based,  respectful 
manner.  Their  frameworks  provide  a  strong,  overarching  view  of  counsel¬ 
ing,  their  abstract  viewpoint  balanced  by  concrete  examples  demonstrating 
the  significant  empathy  and  thoughtful  listening  characteristic  of  this  group. 

I  was  not  disappointed.  Rigazio-DiGilio,  Ivey,  Kunkler-Peck,  and  Grady’s 
book,  Community  Genograms:  Using  Individual,  Family,  and  Cultural  Narratives 
with  Clients,  describes  the  star  diagram,  a  form  of  community  genogram.  My 
clients,  students,  and  I  have  found  its  ancestors  interesting  and  thought- 
provoking.  Like  their  other  books,  this  was  respectful,  creative,  and  dem¬ 
onstrates  a  significant  empathy  and  a  clear  understanding  of  culture  and 
oppression.  Unlike  versions  I  have  seen  earlier,  the  star  diagram  both  shows 
social  supports,  as  well  as  major  influences  on  the  client’s  life. 

Rigazio-DiGilio  and  her  colleagues  clearly  argue  that  the  community 
genogram  can  be  an  important  assessment  tool,  as  client  and  therapist  to¬ 
gether  can  identify  current  social  supports  (i.e.,  family,  friends,  co-workers, 
and  church),  as  well  as  ongoing  influences  (i.e.,  a  history  of  physical  abuse, 
high  expectations  for  achievement,  or  feeling  marginalized  in  the  majority 
culture).  They  repeatedly  argue  that  the  community  genogram  should  be 
flexible  to  meet  a  client’s  needs.  As  a  result,  it  is  more  a  way  of  organizing 
and  communicating  one’s  assessment,  rather  than  really  an  assessment  it¬ 
self.  Strategies  for  assessing  social  supports,  major  influences,  and  positive 
assets  are  found  throughout  the  text. 
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The  community  genogram  is  more  useful  as  a  therapy  instrument.  Un- 
lecognized  supports  can  be  accessed  and  cultivated.  Limited  supports  can 
be  developed  to  support  clients  in  transition.  Relevant  strengths  can  be 
reframed  or  retrieved  to  help  clients  through  difficult  periods.  It  is  difficult 
to  get  the  completeness  that  I  would  want  for  an  assessment  from  a  star 
diagram;  however,  its  focus  on  a  smaller  part  of  a  client’s  life  can  be  very 
effective  in  motivating  therapeutic  change. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  like  about  the  books  from  this  group  is 
the  ci  eativity  bubbling  close  to  the  surface.  They  think  divergently  about 
the  phenomena  they  study,  and  their  thinking  is  dynamic,  changing  with 
time  and  new  information.  This  creativity  and  excitement  is  also  present  in 
this  book.  However,  it  may  be  this  very  creativity  that  undermines  the 
book  s  ultimate  success.  Before  they  have  even  fully  developed  their  central 
thesis,  Rigazio-DiGilio  and  her  colleagues  are  off  chasing  additional  appli¬ 
cations  of  their  community  genogram  (and  there  are  many).  However,  a 
new  user  of  this  tool  will  probably  be  confused,  wondering  how  a  commu¬ 
nity  genogram  should  be  gathered  and  drawn  and,  especially,  exactly  what 
ideas  and  major  life  events  should  be  placed  in  the  embayments,  as  their 
examples  sometimes  looked  very  similar  to  items  they  had  placed  in  the 
branches  of  the  star. 

The  community  genograms  for  Kathy  and  Tina  (Chapter  6)  are  a  case  in 
point  of  both  the  book’s  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Through  a  series  of 
short  dialogues  and  case  material,  Rigazio-DiGilio  and  her  colleagues 
highlight  the  difficulties  Kathy  and  Tina  are  facing.  Rigazio-DiGilio  and  her 
colleagues  use  four  community  genograms  to  look  at  the  couple’s  lives 
and  identify  strengths  they  can  use  to  prepare  for  and  work  through  the 
transition  after  Kathy  s  children  come  to  live  with  them.  These  genograms 
move  the  couple  back  and  forth  in  time,  sometimes  focusing  closely,  some¬ 
times  pulling  the  big  picture.  But,  while  it  is  clear  that  Kathy’s  mother’s 
death,  Lina’s  mother’s  diagnosis  with  breast  cancer,  being  lesbians  in  the 
south,  and  Tina’s  mother’s  overinvolvement  in  Tina’s  hist  marriage  are 
all  influences  on  their  relationship,  why  are  Kathy’s  in-laws  an  influence 
rather  than  a  support  (either  positive  or  negative)?  What  gets  included  and 
what  omitted? 

Community  genograms  are  a  visual  depiction  of  the  extra-individual  part 
of  a  psychosocial  history,  although  intrapersonal  influences  are  also  included. 
As  they  are  visual  depictions,  they  can  be  both  flexible  and  uniquely  tailored 
to  the  individual  and  situation.  They  can  be  tremendously  influential  and 
serve  as  a  touchstone  throughout  the  course  of  therapy.  However,  what 
makes  them  especially  useful  for  clients  may  also  limit  their  ability  to  suc¬ 
cinctly  summarize  a  client’s  context.  As  Rigazio-DiGilio  and  her  colleagues 
are  clearly  aware,  people  are  four-dimensional  beings,  influenced  by  a  range 
of  factors  and  people,  rather  than  only  three  sets  of  significant  others  and 
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influences  (as  with  Evelyn,  a  Mexican-American  sixth  grader  living  m  the 
Northeastern  US,  in  Chapter  3).  In  addition  to  her  mother,  sister,  and  church 
elders,  Evelyn  also  has  teachers,  schoolmates,  neighbors,  and  caseworkers 
who  are  social  supports  (either  positively  or  negatively). 

When  the  nature  of  significant  influences  was  described  more  carefully, 
the  genograms  were  clearer  to  the  reader.  The  two  community  genograms 
drawn  for  Maya  Angelou  had  much  better  descriptors.  Perhaps  Evelyn’s 
community  genogram  was  useful  for  her,  but  it  was  less  so  for  new  leaders. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  this  book  is  that  it  was  idiosyncratically  organ¬ 
ized.  It  read  like  chapters  had  been  written  by  different  authors,  but  that  the 
editors  had  failed  to  organize  these  into  a  consistent  “story”  that  built  across 
the  course  of  the  book.  In  Chapter  1  Rigazio-DiGilio  and  her  colleagues 
presented  a  useful  theoretical  rationale  for  paying  attention  to,  issues  of 
context.  The  first  community  genogram  presented,  Elizabeth’s,  is  also 
probably  the  most  formal  and  complex.  Because  of  its  complexity,  it  was 
difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  essential  and  nonessential  paits  of  the 
community  genogram.  The  exercises  in  Chapter  2  were  veiy  useful  in  for¬ 
mulating  a  broader  systemic  perspective,  however,  the  writers  immediately 
began  presenting  variations  before  the  broader  pattern  was  clearly  defined. 
Furthermore,  the  written  description  of  this  process  (p.  39),  does  not  match 
any  of  the  figures.  The  section  on  the  multicultural  cube  is  in  the  chapter  on 
lifespan  development  (Chapter  4),  while  readers  are  encouraged  to  exam¬ 
ine  second  time-slices  of  their  lives  in  the  chapter  exploring  liberating 
qualities  (Chapter  3),  where  racial  identity  theory  is  introduced.  While  the 
material  was  uniformly  interesting,  the  organization  was  confusing. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  problem  with  this  book  is  the  title.  The  subtitle,  Using 
individual,  family,  and  cultural  narratives,  probably  better  describes  the  book’s 
focus,  while  the  main  title,  Community  genograms,  is  misleading.  This  book 
functions  best  as  a  description  of  the  use  of  narrative  in  therapy. 

JEANNE  M.  SLATTERY,  Ph.D.,  is  Professor  of  Psychology  at  Clarion  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania.  She  has  recently  published  Counseling  diverse  clients: 
Bringing  context  into  therapy,  and  articles  on  the  ethics  of  community-based 
work  in  Psychotherapy:  Theory,  Research,  Practice,  Training  and  Professional  Psy¬ 
chology:  Research  and  Practice.  She  is  currently  working  on  Listening  with  all 
five  senses:  Using  words,  behavior  and  context  to  build  empathy.  She  is  clinical 
supervisor  of  an  in-home  family  therapy  program. 
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Teaching  Toward  Freedom:  Moral  Commitment  and  Ethical  Action  in  the  Classroom. 
William  Ayers.  Boston:  Beacon  Press.  2004.  ISBN:  0807032689,  168  pp. 

GEERT  TEN  DAM,  University  of  Amsterdam 

In  Teaching  Toward  Freedom:  Moral  Commitment  and  Ethical  Action  in  the  Classroom, 
William  Ayers  takes  us  on  his  quest  for  fostering  humanity  and  freedom 
through  education.  Why  do  we  teach?  In  his  own  words:  “to  demonstrate  to 
students,  and  to  yourself,  through  daily  effort  and  interaction,  that  they  are 
valued,  that  their  humanity  is  honored,  and  that  their  growth,  enlighten¬ 
ment,  and  liberation  are  the  paramount  concern”  (pp.  33-34).  In  order  to 
elaborate  on  this  humanistic  perspective  on  the  development  of  students, 
Ayers  draws  on  him,  poetry,  novels,  and  various  examples  from  everyday 
educational  practice. 

Each  chapter  is  organized  around  a  central  question.  In  chapter  1  this  is 
“What  is  teaching  for?”  The  reader  is  presented  with  many  counterexam¬ 
ples  of  the  type  of  teaching  Ayers  aims  at.  The  importance  of  being  able  to 
make  moral  decisions  is  especially  highlighted.  Regarding  the  competences 
students  need  for  this,  the  notions  of  “will”  and  “responsibility”  are  em¬ 
phasized.  The  following  two  chapters  (“Who  in  the  world  am  I?”  and 
“Where  is  my  place  in  the  world?”)  concern  the  question  of  identity 
development.  In  order  to  enhance  identity-in-formation  it  is  argued  that 
(moral)  questions  can  never  be  answered  definitively,  by  teachers  or  by 
students.  This  brings  the  importance  of  dialogue  out  into  the  open.  Chapter 
4  (“What  are  my  choices?”)  emphasizes  the  importance  of  small  changes 
instead  of  monumental  movements;  small  changes  that  influence  the 
identity  of  teachers,  students,  and  parents  because  they  can  have  real 
ownership  of  these  changes.  In  the  last  chapter,  the  journey  of  the  book 
is  summarized  as  “a  search  for  the  ethical  in  teaching.” 

The  focus  of  the  Ayers’  book  is  sympathetic.  Nevertheless  I  am  very 
critical.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  character  of  the  book.  It  reads  more  as  a 
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pamphlet  than  a  thorough  elaboration  of  the  issues  dealt  with.  I  will  illus¬ 
trate  my  criticism  with  four  comments. 

With  Ayers  I  consider  identity  development  as  the  main  task  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Students’  activity  should  not  just  be  directed  at  carrying  out  school 
tasks  and  mastering  relatively  abstract  knowledge  and  skills.  Instead,  learn¬ 
ing  activity  should  be  aimed  at  constructing  identity  in  relation  to  specific 
communities  in  society.  The  latter,  however,  is  not  elaborated  on  in  the 
book.  What  are  the  social  practices  students  should  learn  to  participate  in? 
How  do  they  interact  with  the  learning  process  of  identity  development  in/ 
through  education?  Students’  choices  are  not  simply  individual  preferences, 
even  though  the  learners  concerned  may  sometimes  experience  them  as 
such.  Social  identities  are  the  issue:  “Our  kind  of  people  cannot  do/do  not 
do/do  not  want  to  do  that,”  or  rather,  “I  do  not  want  to  become  what  I’m 
expected  to  become  . . .”  The  positions  young  people  adopt  towaids  learn¬ 
ing”  are  linked  to  the  proximity  or  distance  they  experience  or  explicitly 
want  to  create  between  their  social  identity  and  the  social  positions  that  exist 
in  the  communities  of  practice  to  which  learning  refers  and  that  ai  e  1  ep- 

resented  at  school  in  a  particular  way. 

Ayers  sharply  distinguishes  between  schools  and  education:  “All  real  ed¬ 
ucation  is  and  must  always  be  self-education”  (p.  33).  In  my  opinion,  it  does 
not  help  teachers  if  we  compare  schools  with  subservience,  indoctrination, 
and  passivity.  It  neglects  the  potential  of  schools.  Like  no  other  institution, 
school  is  capable  of  stimulating  young  people  to  reflect.  At  school,  children 
can  look  at  the  world  in  which  they  live  and  at  their  own  actions  from  a 
distance.  They  can  discuss  them  and  explore  different  perspectives  without 
the  pervasive  influence  of  daily  routines  and  without  being  confronted  with 
the  direct  consequences  of  their  explorations.  The  crucial  question  is  how 
we  can  make  use  of  this  “pedagogical  space”  of  the  school.  How  can  we  offer 
teachers  guidelines  on  utilizing  the  school’s  potential  for  reflection?  The 
ways  in  which  students  make  sense  of  the  learning  content,  of  their  class¬ 
mates  and  of  themselves  are  constructed  to  a  large  extent  in  classroom 
interaction.  This  also  implies  that  possibilities  for  change  can  be  found  in 
the  classroom.  Research  should  focus  on  the  question  of  how  to  use  this 
relative  autonomy  of  the  school  for  organizing  learning  experiences,  in 
which  social  positions  and  identities  are  not  inhibitive,  and  for  challenging 
identities  that  are  related  to  social  positions  in  a  restrictive  way. 

Ayers  is  not  favorable  to  the  possible  contribution  of  educational  re¬ 
search.  In  my  view,  however,  it  is  counterproductive  to  put  all  educational 
research  in  the  corner  of  merely  collecting  data  for  researchers’  own  goals. 
Of  course  such  research  exists,  but  I  prefer  to  contribute  to  promising 
developments  like  design  research  in  which  teachers  and  researchers  act 
collaboratively  for  better  education.  In  a  similar  way  Ayers  argues  against 
“professionalism,”  a  term  he  seems  to  associate  with  a  battery  of  technical 
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skills.  To  think  about  teachers’  work,  he  prefers  “craftmanship.”  But  by 
doing  so  he  throws  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water.  Under  the  heading  of 
pi  ofessionahsm  a  lot  of  work  has  been  done  that  helps  to  reflect  upon  the 
professional  development  of  teachers,  and  the  relation  between  school  de¬ 
velopment  and  professional  development.  This  is  also  true  in  the  domain  of 
moral  education.  “Craftmanship”  in  education  is  not  merely  an  individual 
competence. 

Finally,  Teaching  Toward  Freedom,  favors  “dialoque”  in  education  for  the 
identity  development  of  students.  I  agree  with  this  emphasis,  but  I  seriously 
doubt  the  way  it  is  elaborated.  This  holds  in  particular  for  the  differences 
between  students,  an  issue  that  Ayers  hardly  takes  into  account.  This  is 
remarkable  when  thinking  about  education  in  our  multicultural  and  plu¬ 
ralistic  society.  Because  learning  always  refers  to  particular  cultural  mean¬ 
ings,  social  differences  are,  by  definition,  present  in  the  way  students 
develop  their  relationship  with  curriculum  contents,  for  instance,  literature 
or  poetry.  Ayers  idealizes  the  classroom  as  a  mixed  and  heterogeneous 
community  that  stimulates  students  to  learn  by  reacting  to  one  another,  to 
the  teacher  and  to  the  teaching  materials.  Open  dialogue  is  characteristic  of 
such  a  (imaginary)  classroom.  The  issue  of  social  differences  tends  to  quit 
the  scene.  Offstage,  however,  questions  remain  like  “Whose  voice  is  priv¬ 
ileged  in  the  collective?”  or  “What  are  the  processes  and  politics  of  entry 
into  a  specific  discourse?  In  order  to  explore  possible  answers  and  think 
about  appropriate  teaching  strategies,  social  differences  in  learning  must 
resurface  as  a  theme. 


DR.  GEERT  TEN  DAM  is  a  professor  of  education  at  the  Graduate  School 
of  Teaching  and  Learning  of  the  University  of  Amsterdam. 


Pedagogy  of  Indignation.  Paulo  Freire.  Boulder,  CO:  Paradigm  Publishers. 
2004.  ISBN:  1594510512,  129  pp. 

PETER  LUCAS,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  the  Brazilian  educator  and  philosopher  Paulo 
Freire  was  a  prolific  writer.  He  wrote  books,  published  letters,  and  several  of 
his  extended  conversations  were  transcribed  into  “talking  books.”  Although 
Freire  will  always  be  known  for  his  early  works  such  as  Pedagogy  of  the 
Oppressed,  published  in  1970,  his  later  work  also  deserves  attention  (Freire, 
1970).  Many  people,  myself  included,  actually  prefer  his  later  work  because 
Freire’s  writing  was  more  poetic,  more  sensitive  to  gender,  and  more 
expansive. 
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When  Teachers  College  Record  asked  me  to  review  Freire’s  Pedagogy  of  In¬ 
dignation,  I  was  filled  with  both  a  sense  of  wonder  and  loss  knowing  that  this 
was  Freire’s  final  book.  While  there  may  still  be  more  Freire  books  in  the 
future  once  all  of  his  collected  papers  and  interviews  are  translated,  this  title 
will  undoubtedly  become  an  important  study  for  the  simple  but  profound 
reason  that  these  chapters  were  his  final  thoughts  before  he  died  on  May  2, 
1997.  Freire  was  without  a  doubt  one  of  the  most  important  educational 
philosophers  since  John  Dewey  and  as  was  the  case  with  othei  gieat  in¬ 
ternational  writers  who  have  recently  passed  on,  such  as  Edwaid  Said, 
Susan  Sontag,  or  Jacques  Derrida,  we’re  curious  as  to  what  he  was  thinking 
about  in  his  final  days. 

I  also  wanted  to  write  about  Freire  as  a  means  of  exploring  the  connec¬ 
tion  between  Freire  and  peace  education/human  rights.  Freire’s  insistence 
that  education  must  lead  to  critical  consciousness  and  social  transformation 
has  inspired  an  international  movement  for  transformational  education. 
Freire’s  themes  of  critical  literacy,  the  analysis  of  power  and  systemic  op¬ 
pression,  desocialization  of  regressive  social  values,  advocacy  and  research, 
and  self-education/self-mobilization  have  supported  the  most  progressive 
forms  of  human  rights  and  peace. 

As  a  professor  of  peace  education  and  human  rights,  Fve  always  used 
Freire’s  books  to  help  build  the  theoretical  scaffolding  for  my  students.  My 
favorite  book  to  use  is  We  Make  the  Road  By  Walking,  Freire’s  thoughtful 
fireside  chat  with  Myles  Horton  about  their  respective  lives  as  grassroots 
adult  educators  (Horton  and  Freire,  1995).  The  students  are  just  as  im¬ 
pressed  with  Horton’s  literacy  projects  in  the  American  South  as  with 
Freire’s  international  career.  Two  ideas  from  this  book  seem  to  resonate  for 
first-time  readers,  Freire’s  conviction  that  all  education  is  political  and 
Horton’s  radical  call  that  one  has  to  “bootleg”  progressive  education. 

Many  of  my  students  are  studying  to  become  peace  educators  in  the  third 
sector,  and  these  days,  most  NGOs  have  educational  projects.  In  order  to 
experience  these  non-official  spaces  where  transformative  education  hap¬ 
pens,  I  take  my  students  to  Brazil  every  summer  to  study  the  everyday 
practice  of  human  rights  in  the  favela  communities  in  Rio.  It’s  not  a  surprise 
that  workers  inside  the  NGOs  in  Rio  relate  to  Freire  much  more  than 
teachers  in  the  schools.  In  fact,  many  of  the  human  rights  educators  we 
meet  were  once  school  teachers  who  eventually  left  the  formal  school  system 
in  order  to  practice  more  progressive  educational  ideas  in  the  informal 
system. 

Pedagogy  of  Indignation  opens  with  the  long-time  champion  of  Freire’s 
theories,  Donaldo  Macedo,  lamenting  the  exclusion  of  Freire  from  main¬ 
stream  teacher  training  programs.  Macedo,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  vents  his  own  frustration  about  the  exclusion  of 
Freire  at  elite  schools  such  as  Harvard.  On  one  hand,  I  find  Macedo’s 
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shaming  of  certain  professors  by  name  a  bit  distasteful,  but  this  is  not  the 
fust  time  Macedo  has  named  people  for  their  inconsistent  and  partial  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Freire’s  project  (Freire,  1998).  On  the  other  hand,  I  share 
Macedo  s  fury  as  I  look  around  at  my  closest  colleagues  in  the  academy,  and 
I  am  shocked  at  the  absence  of  ethics  behind  the  facade  of  progressive 
education. 

In  his  last  book,  Freire  wanted  to  recover  the  politics  of  anger.  Com¬ 
prised  of  what  Freire  calls  “pedagogical  letters,”  his  final  handwritten  essays 
weie  a  means  of  reflecting  on  the  world  in  order  to  denounce  and  call 
attention  to  injustice  and  systematic  oppression.  For  Freire,  this  critical 
“reading  the  world”  should  be  the  educator’s  ontological  vocation.  There  is 
nothing  neutral  about  our  presence  in  the  world,  according  to  Freire,  and 
befoi  e  we  can  begin  to  change  the  world,  we  have  to  name  it,  critically 
understand  it,  and  develop  an  ethical  relationship  with  the  world.  This  need 
for  testimony  is  the  first  part  of  Freire’s  universal  ethics. 

In  Pedagogy  of  Indignation,  Freire’s  “just  ire”  focuses  on  themes  that  one 
would  expect  such  as  poverty  and  the  struggle  for  literacy,  globalization  and 
power,  demociacy  and  the  ethics  of  the  market.  Freire  also  introduces  and 
amplifies  a  few  new  issues  such  as  agrarian  reform  in  Brazil,  the  tension 
between  parental  control  and  permissiveness,  Freire’s  personal  battle  with 
tobacco  addiction,  and  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  “discovery  of 
America.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  book,  there  is  a  small  letter  about  the  shocking 
murder  of  Galdino  Jesus  Do  Santos,  a  Native  Pataxo  Brazilian  who  was  set 
on  fire  while  sleeping  in  Brasilia.  The  fact  that  his  body  was  burned  by  a 
group  of  teenage  boys  as  a  cruel  prank  perplexed  Freire  to  no  end.  His 
response  was  to  reflect  and  denounce  the  violence  inflicted  on  those  who 
are  perceived  to  be  lesser  shadows  in  the  world — the  poor,  the  beggars, 
Blacks,  women,  rural  workers,  factory  workers,  and  Indians  (p.  46).  Freire 
likened  this  tragic  transgression  of  ethics”  to  the  abuse  of  animals  and  to 
the  endless  ecological  violence  in  Brazil.  Many  of  Freire’s  generative  themes 
are  distilled  in  these  three  pages:  violence,  dehumanization,  the  holistic 
connection  between  one  tragedy  and  a  larger  culture  of  violence,  and  the 
need  for  tolerance  and  education  to  change  this  kind  of  world.  I  read  this 
letter  several  times,  and  I’ll  most  likely  return  to  it  again  and  again  for  its 
clarity,  indignation,  and  the  fact  that  these  were  the  final  words  that  Freire 
wrote  just  before  he  died. 

Reading  the  world  and  denouncing  violence  for  Freire  was  but  only  one 
part  of  the  critical  dialectic  needed  for  social  change.  Freire’s  letters  stress 
resistance,  struggle,  hope,  and  the  dream  of  utopia.  Every  Freire  book 
revolves  around  the  notion  of  praxis,  the  merger  of  critical  reflection  and 
action.  “Denouncing  and  announcing,  when  part  of  the  process  of  critically 
reading  the  world,  give  birth  to  the  dream  for  which  one  fights”  (p.  18). 
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Before  Freire  talks  about  this  dream,  it’s  important  to  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reflecting  and  giving  testimony: 

What  I  mean  to  say  is  this:  To  the  extent  that  we  become  capable  of 
transforming  our  world,  of  naming  our  own  surroundings,  of  appre¬ 
hending,  of  making  sense  of  things,  of  deciding,  of  choosing,  of  val¬ 
uing,  and  finally,  of  ethicizing  the  world,  our  mobility  within  it  and 
through  history  necessarily  comes  to  involve  dreams  toward  whose 
realization  we  struggle,  (p.  7) 

For  long-time  students  of  Freire  this  quote  is  a  variation  on  a  theme  fiom 
any  number  of  books.  But  every  day,  people  are  reading  Freire  for  the  first 
time,  young  students  are  discovering  him,  and  seasoned  educators  still 
re-read  Freire  to  retool  their  transformative  capacities.  I  chose  this  sentence 
because  of  the  two  italicized  words —ethicizing  and  dreams.  It’s  here  that 
we  can  feel  Freire’s  influence  on  the  human  rights  and  peace  education 
movement. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  teacher  training  programs,  which  still  espouse  that 
schooling  is  somehow  neutral,  peace  education  is  necessarily  value-based. 
For  me,  the  main  values  that  are  needed  while  ethicizing  the  world  are  the 
normative  standards  of  human  rights.  One  senses  that  had  Freire  lived  a 
few  years  more,  he  would  have  written  more  directly  about  the  human 
rights  movement.  But  his  theories  about  critically  reading  and  1  eflecting  on 
the  world,  denouncing  violence  in  all  of  its  various  manifestations,  and 
choosing  a  value  system  in  order  to  guide  the  change  process,  are  right  in 
line  with  comprehensive  peace  education. 

In  Pedagogy  of  Indignation,  Freire  writes  about  one  of  the  most  dynamic 
social  movements  in  the  world,  the  Landless  Movement  in  Brazil,  otherwise 
popularly  known  as  the  MST  (Movimento  Sem  Terra).  For  Freire,  the  MST 
reflects  the  vitality  of  popular  mobilization,  where  people  who  dream  take 
political  action  and  begin  to  generate  real  change.  Having  visited  a  couple 
of  MST  camps  with  my  students,  and  having  talked  at  length  with  MST 
educators,  I  found  that  their  adult  education  programs  and  schooling  for 
children  are  rooted  in  Freirian  pedagogy  of  problematizing  local  generative 
themes  in  order  to  merge  reflection  and  action  into  an  ethical  system  of 
transformative  education  for  life. 

The  themes  of  denouncing,  reflection,  and  announcing  woven  through¬ 
out  Pedagogy  of  Indignation  directly  correlate  to  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
the  international  human  rights  movement.  Someone  has  to  denounce  the 
widespread  inequality  inherent  to  land  ownership,  use  the  normative 
standards  of  human  rights  as  a  means  of  ethical  reflection,  and  announce  a 
response  through  social  action  in  order  to  change  oppressive  conditions. 
That,  in  essence,  is  the  same  strategy  as  the  human  rights  movement. 
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But  Fieiie  was  an  educator  at  heart.  His  teachings  also  bespoke  of  com- 
piehensive  peace  education.  In  the  peace  education  movement,  strategies 
for  peace  are  often  conceptualized  as  “negative  peace”  and  “positive 
peace.”  Negative  peace  refers  to  the  practices  to  stop  violence  in  its  various 
forms.  Most  human  rights  work  is  carried  out  in  the  classic  tradition  of 
negative  peace.  Positive  peace  is  more  pedagogical,  future-oriented,  and 
transformational.  How  can  we  create  the  social  conditions  in  the  future  to 
establish  a  culture  of  peace?  That  is  the  fundamental  question  for  peace 
education. 

Positive  peace  relies  on  education  initiatives  and  Freire’s  vision  and 
(beams  have  influenced  human  rights  and  peace  educators  around  the 
world.  I  should  clarify  that  peace  education  serves  as  a  larger  conceptual 
umbiella  foi  human  rights  education.  Basically,  there  are  three  models  of 
human  rights  education,  those  programs  that  serve  to  raise  awareness  of 
human  rights  situations  and  values  such  as  most  school-based  initiatives; 
human  lights  training  for  specific  professions  such  as  human  rights  edu¬ 
cation  for  police  or  journalists;  and  transformative  human  rights  education 
which  seeks  to  effect  lasting  social  change.  It  is  this  last  model  that  combines 
Fieiie  s  themes  and  links  human  rights  education  to  comprehensive  peace 
education. 

Positive  peace  education  draws  on  the  normative  human  rights  standards 
as  the  underlying  values  needed  to  support  a  culture  of  peace.  Human 
rights  function  as  conceptual  frameworks  for  peace  education  in  the  sense 
that  the  normative  standards  are  a  core  set  of  ethicizing  ideas  which  em¬ 
phasize  the  process  of  understanding  the  value  of  these  rights  and  the  inter¬ 
relationship  between  all  human  rights  standards  in  a  holistic  way.  In  the 
long  run,  this  process  perspective  is  more  important  than  any  specific  gen¬ 
erative  themes  inherent  to,  for  example,  agrarian  reform  in  Brazil,  because 
of  the  many  potential  human  rights  themes  one  has  to  negotiate  in  everyday 
life.  This  sense  of  struggle  to  attain  one’s  dreams  is  ingrained  in  Freirian 
pedagogy,  and  it  is  why  human  rights  and  peace  workers  are  so  passionate 
about  Freire’s  role  in  their  praxis. 

In  Pedagogy  of  Indignation,  Freire  contrasts  the  “dark  cloud”  of  fatalism 
with  hope,  and  his  anger  with  love.  Fatalism  in  the  human  rights  and  peace 
movement  (not  to  mention  education)  is  a  constant  refrain.  Dreams,  en¬ 
visioning  change,  and  struggling  for  liberation  are  Freire’s  strategies  for 
refusing  to  submit  to  the  pessimistic  mind-set  which  endlessly  reproduces 
itself.  Freire  writes  that:  “Tomorrow  is  neither  a  necessary  repetition  of 
today,  as  the  dominant  would  like  it  to  be,  nor  something  predetermined. 
Tomorrow  is  a  possibility  we  need  to  work  out,  and,  above  all,  one  we  must 
fight  to  build”  (p.  75). 

A  constant  refrain  in  Freire’s  final  thoughts  was  that  as  difficult  as  change 
is,  there’s  always  possibility  for  transformation.  Freire  ends  his  book  with 
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two  stunning  essays  on  education,  dreams,  hope,  and  utopia.  Denouncing 
for  Freire  announces  a  better  world.  Frefre  is  writing  in  the  spirit  of  human 
rights  here  when  he  reiterates  that  announcing  is  not  possible  without  de¬ 
nouncing.  The  possibility  of  reinventing  the  world  dovetails  with  the  ul¬ 
timate  goals  of  transformative  positive  peace  education.  This  matrix  of  hope 
for  Freire  is  about  being  in  the  existential  world,  experiencing  life  with  all 
the  senses,  achieving  critical  consciousness — not  just  of  the  problems  of  the 
world  but  also  about  the  self’s  presence  in  the  world— realizing  that  his¬ 
torical  conditions  always  construct  the  self  in  space  and  time,  intervening  m 
the  name  of  ethical  standards,  and  striving  for  the  utopia  of  a  just  world. 

In  his  final  book,  Freire  laments  the  tragic  transgressions  of  ethics  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  shortage  of  transgressions.  And  as  much  as  we  denounce 
and  respond  to  violence,  we  must  also  look  to  the  future.  In  his  lifetime, 
Freire  played  a  major  role  in  providing  the  theoretical  scaffolding  for  the 
human  rights  and  peace  education  movement.  The  struggle  continues. 
Recovering  an  ethical  relationship  involves  education  and  the  resolve  that 
one  is  capable  of  transforming  the  world.  Freire  never  lost  sight  of  that 
vision.  At  the  end  of  his  life,  he  reflexively  wrote:  “While  a  presence  in 
history  and  in  the  world  and  filled  with  hope,  I  fight  for  the  dream,  for  the 
utopia,  for  the  hope  itself,  in  a  critical  pedagogical  perspective.  And  that  is 
not  a  vain  struggle”  (p.  102). 
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In  Contested  Policy:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Federal  Bilingual  Education  in  the  United 
States,  1960-2001,  University  of  Houston  history  professor  Guadalupe  San 
Miguel,  Jr.  provides  a  candid  look  at  the  emotionally  charged  and  politically 
volatile  history  of  bilingual  education  and  the  policy  issues  that  have  defined 
its  implementation.  San  Miguel  has  produced  a  relatively  complex  book  on 
the  topic.  Readers  hoping  for  a  simple  explanation  of  what  is  at  stake  will 
not  find  it;  rather  they  will  find  a  scholarly  expose  of  the  multifaceted  issues 
that  define  bilingual  education  and  bilingual  education  policy. 

The  author  provides  a  review  of  both  the  history  of  federally  mandated 
bilingual  education,  beginning  in  1968  through  its  reauthorizations  up  to 
2002,  and  the  consequences  of  these  programs.  Professor  San  Miguel  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  most  contentious  and  misunderstood  ed¬ 
ucational  programs  in  the  nation.  He  sees  the  changes  in  bilingual 
education  as  the  result  of  several  forces  including  litigation,  legislation, 
changing  political  contexts,  and  activism  on  the  part  of  adversarial  groups 
with  competing  notions  of  ethnicity,  assimilation,  empowerment,  and  ped¬ 
agogy.  He  further  suggests  that  these  opposing  groups  played  a  major  role 
in  the  evolution  of  bilingual  education  policies  and  practice. 

San  Miguel  provides  an  overview  of  these  adversarial  groups  of  sup¬ 
porters  and  opponents  in  bilingual  education  policy  development.  Among 
those  favoring  it  are  language  specialists,  Mexican  American  activists,  civil 
rights  advocates,  professional  educators,  students,  and  others  who  were/are 
ideologically  opposed  to  an  assimilationist  philosophy  in  schools  and 
support  of  cultural  and  linguistic  pluralism  in  school  reform  efforts.  The 
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opponents  presented  are  just  as  widespread  consisting  of  such  groups  as 
conservative  journalists,  politicians,  Anglo  parent  groups  and  special  inter¬ 
est  groups  such  as  U.S.  English  favoring  assimilation,  the  exclusion  of  and 
discrimination  against  ethnic  minorities,  and  limited  school  reform.  A  brief 
history  of  these  opposing  groups  is  also  provided  in  the  book. 

In  a  clear,  accessible  narrative  the  author  identifies  specific  policy  cycles 
that  have  shaped  bilingual  education.  He  begins  with  a  description  of 
the  events  and  political  climate  leading  to  initial  federal  bilingual  legisla¬ 
tion  resulting  in  the  enactment  of  the  federal  Bilingual  Education  Act  of 
1968.  He  continues  through  the  expansion  of  federal  bilingual  education 
and  policy  transformations  in  the  late  1960s  and  19 /Os  including  the  land¬ 
mark  Lau  v.  Nichols  unanimous  Supreme  Court  decision,  which  ensures  that 
non-English  speaking  students  receive  appropriate  instruction  in  school. 
He  follows  with  a  brief  but  concise  trip  through  the  1980s  and  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  opposition  to  bilingual  education,  highlighting  the  ideological  and 
policy  changes  sought  after,  followed  by  an  articulate  description  of  the  well- 
orchestrated  attempts  and  eventual  success  at  repeal  of  bilingual  education 
by  opponents  in  the  early  2000s.  Discussion  of  two  major  stiategies  puisued 
by  the  opponents,  an  ideological  one  aimed  at  attacking  the  empirical  basis 
of  bilingual  education  and  a  political  one  of  repealing  or  modifying  federal 
bilingual  education  provide  important  insights  into  the  debate. 

San  Miguel  concludes  that,  with  the  expiration  of  the  federal  Bilingual 
Education  Title  VII  legislation  in  January  2002,  after  several  decades  of 
attacking  and  undermining  bilingual  education  policy,  the  bilingual  edu¬ 
cation  opponents  finally  succeeded  in  repealing  bilingual  education  and 
replacing  it  with  English-only  policies.  He  further  explains  that  during  the 
discussed  three  and  a  half  decades  bilingual  education  policies  changed 
largely  as  a  result  of  political  dissatisfaction  and  struggles  between  con¬ 
tending  groups  with  competing  notions  of  assimilation,  ethnicity,  pedagogy, 
and  power.  He  suggests  that  clashes  between  different  groups  with  con¬ 
tending  views  will  continue  to  shape  the  content  of  language  policies  in  the 
nation’s  schools. 

Additionally  this  book  includes  an  extended  bibliographic  essay  of  sourc¬ 
es  written  from  1960  to  2001.  The  essay  discusses  pertinent  literature  re¬ 
lated  to  aspects  of  the  above  mentioned  bilingual  education  policy  cycles. 
The  author  offers  these  resources  to  support  in-depth  historical  study  of 
these  important  education  and  social  policies. 

An  underlying  message  in  this  book  is  that  the  work  of  language  minority 
education  professionals  and  advocates  is  political  work,  a  reality  that  most 
educators  would  prefer  to  avoid.  Educators,  parents,  policy  makers,  and 
others  concerned  with  the  education  of  this  ever  increasing  student  pop¬ 
ulation  need  to  be  able  to  understand  language  policy  and  learn  to  respond 
effectively  in  policy  arenas.  To  this  end,  Contested  Policy  is  a  valuable  book  for 
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any  language  minority  education  professional  who  desires  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  political  nature  and  the  ongoing  debates  surrounding  lan¬ 
guage  policy  in  the  United  States. 

I  found  Contested  Policy  to  be  an  excellent  treatise  that  covers  many  of 
the  topics  needed  in  a  foundations  course  for  teachers  who  are  working 
to  obtain  a  Bilmgual/ESL  endorsement  or  as  a  valued  addition  to  profes¬ 
sional  education  libraries.  The  book  covers  the  legal  requirements  for  bi¬ 
lingual  education,  gives  pertinent  court  cases  that  have  impacted  the 
education  of  language  minority  students,  and  provides  a  rather  compre 
hensive  history  of  bilingual  education  in  the  United  States,  a  very  important 
contribution  for  the  next  generation  teacher  candidates  who  may  not  have 
been  exposed  to  the  evolution  and  achievement  of  these  programs  and 
policies. 

This  is  an  important  book  that  provides  insights  into  the  complex  issues 
associated  with  bilingual  education  and  the  education  of  language  minority 
populations.  This  insight  is  critical  as  there  are  few  quality  manuscripts  that 
specifically  explore  the  historical  aspects  of  these  issues  and  their  impact  on 
the  nation’s  growing  language  minority  student  population.  I  strongly  rec¬ 
ommend  this  book  and  have  placed  it  as  a  supplement  along  side  the  ac¬ 
claimed  woi  k  of  James  Crawford  (Crawford,  2004),  and  Joshua  Fishman 
(Fishman,  1981). 
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Teaching  and  Learning  in  Two  Languages:  Bilingualism  and  Schooling  in  the  United 
States.  Eugene  E.  Garda.  New  York:  Teachers  College  Press.  2005.  ISBN: 

0807745367, 216  pp. 

SHARON  H.  ULANOFF,  California  State  University,  Los  Angeles 

Since  the  1980s,  research  has  demonstrated  successful  academic  achievement 
for  English  language  learners  (ELLs)  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  pi  operly 
implemented  bilingual  programs  (Collier  and  Thomas,  1998;  Krashen  and 
Biber,  1988;  Ramirez,  1992;  Willig,  1985).  Dr.  Eugene  E.  Garcia,  long  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  expert  in  the  fields  of  multicultural  and  bilingual  education, 
has  written  a  comprehensive  book  that  examines  the  relationship  between 
bilingualism  and  schooling  in  the  United  States.  This  book  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  literature  on  effective  bilingual  education  practices  in  that  it  is 
situated  in  a  sociopolitical  context  and,  as  the  author  states  . .  .confionts  the 
educational  debate  regarding  effective  instructional  practices  for  bilingual 
students  but  does  not  avoid  the  political  and  ideological  debates  around 
issues  like  bilingual  education,  English  First,  immigration,  and  assimilation 
. . .  .”  (p.  xxxi).  In  this  era  of  increasing  diversity  among  school-age  children 
within  the  context  of  anti-immigrant  and  anti-bilingual  attitudes  and  legis¬ 
lation  (Garda  and  Curry-Rodriguez,  2000)  it  is  critical  to  look  at  effective 
practices  that  increase  ELLs’  access  to  success  in  school. 

Teaching  and  Learning  in  Two  Languages:  Bilingualism  and  Schooling  in  the 
United  States  consists  of  8  chapters  plus  a  preface.  The  book  begins  by  de¬ 
scribing  the  students  enrolled  in  bilingual  programs  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  includes  descriptions  of  changing  demographics  in  the  United 
States.  The  author  argues  that  is  important  to  view  diversity  as  a  resource 
rather  than  a  problem  and  proceeds  to  use  United  States  census  data  to 
delineate  the  different  linguistic  groups  present  in  today’s  classrooms.  He 
rounds  out  the  chapter  with  a  discussion  of  immigrants  and  the  programs 
that  serve  them  within  an  historical  context. 

Chapter  2  explores  the  existing  research  in  the  field  of  bilingualism.  Dr. 
Garcia  argues  that  there  has  been  little  systematic  research  about  children 
who  acquire  two  languages  simultaneously.  This  chapter  first  explores  lin¬ 
guistic  development,  including  language  choice,  code-switching,  and  the 
relationship  between  first  and  second  language  acquisition.  It  continues  by 
examining  language  acquisition  within  the  framework  of  sociocultural  the¬ 
ory,  also  exploring  relationships  between  bilingualism  and  cognitive  at¬ 
tributes.  The  chapter  concludes  with  a  short  description  of  studies  on  how 
language  is  used  within  specific  social  contexts. 

Chapter  3,  which  deals  with  the  nature  of  schooling  for  bilingual  students 
in  the  United  States,  begins  with  a  series  of  myths  and  counterarguments 
regarding  the  education  of  ELLs.  The  author  debunks  these  myths  with 
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explanations  based  on  current  research  in  the  field.  He  then  goes  on  to 
describe  the  components  of  effective  programs  for  ELLs.  The  chapter  ends 
with  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  academic  English  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  what  students  need  to  be  able  to  do  with  language  in 
order  to  succeed  in  school  and  what  teachers  need  to  do  to  help  their 
students  succeed,  including  exposing  them  to  academic  English,  providing 
direct  instruction,  and  using  multiple  assessments. 

Chapter  4  explores  issues  of  language  variety  together  with  the  sociocul¬ 
tural  and  sociopolitical  influences  on  the  use  of  dialects.  The  author  argues 
that  dialects  often  serve  as  links  to  the  speakers’  communities  (p.  66)  that  are 
sometimes  disconnected  from  the  standard  English  used  in  classrooms. 
While  educators  might  view  the  use  of  dialects  and  phenomena  such  as  code¬ 
switching  as  negative  in  terms  of  schooling,  it  is  important  to  appreciate  such 
variation  as  ...  linguistic  capital  that  can  be  used  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
schooling  process — one  of  which  is  to  teach  a  common  standard  of  English” 
(p.  69).  This  chapter  further  touches  on  language  loss  and  revitalization  and 
issues  related  to  the  instruction  of  bilingual/bicultural  deaf  students. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  at  bilingual  education  without  contextualizing  its 
past  and  present  in  terms  of  state  and  federal  policies  related  to  language 
use  in  school.  In  chapter  5,  Dr.  Garcia  describes  decisions  made  by  the 
federal  and  state  courts,  from  the  Lau  v.  Nichols  decision  in  1974  through 
English-only  state  policies  based  on  state-wide  initiatives  passed  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  Arizona,  and  Massachusetts  in  the  late  1990s  and  early  2000s.  This 
chapter,  which  comes  from  a  perspective  of  ELLs’  language  rights,  further 
describes  changes  in  instructional  services  for  ELLs  and  the  evolution  of 
ritle  VII,  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  of  1968,  from  its  beginnings  until  its 
demise  in  2002  under  No  Child  Left  Behind. 

Chapters  6  and  7  tackle  the  subject  of  educational  reform  in  terms  of 
services  for  bilingual  students.  Chapter  6  examines  instructional  programs 
including  the  use  of  responsive  learning  communities  within  the  context  of 
a  design  study  of  the  reform  of  standards-based  writing  instruction  for 
culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students  conducted  in  northern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Chapter  7  describes  the  findings  of  the  design  study  that  demon¬ 
strate  the  impact  of  such  reform  on  the  academic  achievement  of  students  in 
the  study  sites  and  also  how  reform  impacted  the  teachers’  work.  The  au¬ 
thor  illustrates  the  findings  with  student  work  samples  as  well  as  standard¬ 
ized  test  results  and  includes  a  discussion  on  the  teachers’  perceptions  of 
practice  in  the  wake  of  reform.  The  findings,  as  well  as  the  notion  of  a 
“bilingual  responsive  learning  community”  (p.  145),  have  implications  for 
schools  and  districts  working  to  meet  the  needs  of  culturally  and  linguis¬ 
tically  diverse  students. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  final  chapter  Dr.  Garcia  states,  “Children  come 
to  school  with  a  complex  set  of  histories  as  members  of  diverse 
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families  and  communities  (Garcia,  2001),  including  distinct  and  diverse 
histories  of  literacy  ....  Too  often,  however  we  deny  them,  and  oui  selves, 
the  benefit  of  the  diverse  language/literacies’’  (p.  157).  He  then  discusses 
the  nature  of  language  as  a  cultural  system  and  its  relationship  to  schooling. 
The  chapter  further  explores  policy  considerations  in  relation  to  bilingual 
education  and  immigration  reform  and  the  implications  of  such  reform  for 
practice. 

Teaching  and  Learning  in  Two  Languages:  Bilingualism  and  Schooling  in  the 
United  States  is  a  valuable  resource  for  teachers,  administrators,  and  re¬ 
searchers  who  work  with  culturally  and  linguistically  diverse  students.  The 
strength  of  this  text  lies  in  the  way  that  it  explores  issues  of  effective  ed¬ 
ucational  reform  and  practice  for  ELLs  from  theoretical,  historical,  and 
instructional  perspectives  and  effectively  demonstrates  a  path  to  imple¬ 
menting  successful  programs.  This  book  is  an  excellent  text  for  a  graduate 
class  in  teacher  education,  bilingual  and/or  multicultural  education.  It  will 
serve  not  only  to  provide  students  with  background  knowledge  related  to 
the  practices  and  policies  that  impact  instructional  experiences  for  ELLs, 
but  also  to  provoke  powerful  discussions  regarding  the  role  of  policy  and 
reform. 
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Talking  Race  in  the  Classroom.  Jane  Bolgatz.  New  York:  Teachers  College  Press. 
2005.  ISBN:  0807745472,  153  pp. 

MELISSA  F.  WEINER,  University  of  Minnesota 

Discussing  race  in  the  classroom  is  a  necessary  but  often  difficult  experience 
for  many  teachers.  For  anyone  interested  but  unsure  about  how  to  do  this 
Jane  Bolgatz’s  Talking  Race  in  the  Classroom  is  a  wonderful  starting  place  to 
learn  how  to  engage  students  in  racially  based  discussion.  Actually,  this  book 
is  a  must-read  for  all  teachers  who  should  aspire  to  or  are  unsure  of  their 
abilities  to  integrate  discussions  about  race  in  their  classrooms.  While  not  a 
new  topic,  Bolgatz’s  comprehensive  and  easy-to-read  book  shows  readers 
the  difficulties,  complexities,  and  consequences  of  these  discussions  using 
both  explicit  examples  of  what  to  do  and  implicit  directives  for  positive 
results.  Without  advocating  for  classes  specific  to  race,  Bolgatz  encourages 
teachers  to  address  race  in  all  classrooms  and  to  develop  students’  racial 
literacy,  regardless  of  the  topic.  To  do  so,  she  integrates  her  own  experi¬ 
ences  with  time  spent  in  a  high  school  classroom  as  a  participant  observer 
highlighting  positive  innovations  by  the  teachers  there  and  interspersing 
the  book  with  numerous  practical  tips. 

The  most  important  contribution  of  this  book  is  that  Bolgatz,  a  former 
high  school  social  studies  teacher,  goes  beyond  the  typical  efforts  of  teachers 
only  to  address  “heroes  and  holidays”  but  seeks  truly  to  integrate  race  and 
racial  experiences  into  the  entire  syllabus.  The  author  encourages  teachers 
to  challenge  students  to  think  about  how  race  manifests  in  their  daily  lives, 
and  provides  readers  with  concrete  examples,  such  as  using  personal  ex¬ 
periences,  different  size  student  groups,  popular  culture,  current  statistics, 
and  hypothetical  situations  to  accomplish  this  with  a  class  full  of  students 
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who  do  not  consider  race  to  be  an  important  aspect  of  their  own  lives.  For 
those  seeking  concrete  examples  of  teaching  tools  and  teaching  materials, 
which  do  not  feature  prominently  in  the  book,  Bolgatz  includes  listings  of  a 
number  of  websites  and  organizations  (complete  with  web  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  [p.l  16])  for  interested  teachers  to  acquire  their  own  re¬ 
sources.  In  her  discussion  of  classroom  dynamics  and  conversational  pat¬ 
terns  Bolgatz  encourages  readers  to  critique  students’  responses  and  follow 
through  with  questions  as  she  describes  her  frustration  with  the  teachers  of 
this  class  for  not  doing  so  more  completely.  Relatedly,  she  emphasizes  that 
structural  supports  within  the  school,  such  as  supportive  administrators  and 
fellow  teachers,  must  be  in  place  in  order  for  teachers  to  be  able  fully  to 
succeed  in  their  efforts  to  develop  racial  literacy  in  the  classroom.  There¬ 
fore,  Talking  Race  in  the  Classroom  would  be  a  wonderful  resource  for  prin¬ 
cipals  seeking  to  develop  a  culture  of  tolerance  in  their  own  schools  and 
provide  teachers  with  support  necessary  to  do  this. 

The  strength  of  the  book  is  the  way  Bolgatz  describes  problems  in  ad¬ 
dressing  race  and  numerous  solutions  for  teachers.  Through  her  clear  and 
descriptive  writing,  readers  can  consider  how  they  might  handle  a  similar 
situation  in  their  own  classroom  and,  as  such,  this  book  could  be  used  in 
training  future  teachers  to  provide  models  for  role-playing.  Bolgatz  stresses 
the  necessity  of  focusing  on  contemporary  manifestations  of  race,  through 
personal  stories  and  examples  from  one’s  own  region  as  well  as  popular 
culture  rather  than  allowing  students  to  historicize  race.  Throughout  the 
book  Bolgatz  draws  on  the  implicit  commonality  of  racism  among  students, 
difficulties  in  addressing  this  topic  and  consequences  if  it  is  not  addressed, 
but  she  also  stresses  the  fact  that  race  must  be  discussed  in  a  way  that  does 
not  inflict  “white  guilt”  on  students,  which  might  then  make  them  shy  away 
from  the  discussion.  To  do  so,  she  encourages  teachers  to  emphasize  the 
way  that  race  is  handed  down  through  the  generations,  even  if  uninten¬ 
tionally,  using  visual  analogies  such  as  the  idea  that  we  live  in  a  fog  of  racism 
and  prejudice  and  so  cannot  help  but  to  breathe  it  in  (p.  136).  Finally,  the 
list  of  terms  in  the  Appendix  (p.  136)  will  provide  teachers  with  a  way  to 
quickly  begin  introducing  these  concepts  into  the  classroom,  although 
“race”  and  “ethnicity”  were  left  off  this  list.  Students  must  know  what  race  is 
before  they  can  discuss  it.  Including  these  words  would  also  provide  a 
wonderful  place  to  start  discussing  the  social  construction  of  race  and  the 
implicit  power  relations  inherent  therein  clue  to  its  ascribed  nature. 

Overall,  this  is  a  useful  book  for  teachers  just  beginning  to  incorporate 
discussions  of  race  in  their  classrooms.  Those  experienced  with  these  con¬ 
versations  might  find  the  book  lacking  in  depth  and  new  innovations,  but 
Talking  Race  in  the  Classroom  nevertheless  reinforces  good  practices  and 
provides  additional  ideas  and  guidance.  Clear  and  concise  suggestions  are 
detailed  for  a  number  of  important  steps  necessary  for  developing  an 
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environment  conducive  to  constructive  discussions  on  and  about  race.  First, 
Bolgatz  argues  that  teachers  should  not  be  afraid  to  discuss  race.  Students’ 
questions  should  be  encouraged  and  used  to  provoke  dialogue.  Students 
can  utilize  journals  to  articulate  responses  to  particular  questions,  and  then 
discussions  in  the  classroom  can  be  based  on  these  responses.  Bolgatz  also 
describes  ways  to  create  opportunities  to  discuss  race,  dealing  with  social 
dynamics  in  the  classroom  as  well  as  responding  to  characterizations  of 
racism,  colorblindness,  and  essentializing  (pp.  84-85).  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  challenge  racially  based  stereotypes,  Bolgatz  suggests,  is  simply  to  ask  the 
questions  “What  do  you  mean?”  and  “How  do  you  know?”  (pp.  70,  76). 

Nevertheless,  how  one  discusses  race  in  the  classroom  varies  dramatically 
based  on  the  demographics  of  the  students  in  class  as  well  as  where  the 
school  is  located.  I  his  book  appears  to  be  written  for  teachers  in  predom¬ 
inantly  white  suburbs  with,  perhaps,  a  few  minority  students.  Talking  Race  in 
the  Classroom  does  not  delve  deep  enough  into  the  ways  in  which  race 
should  be  discussed  by  teachers  in  urban  schools  populated  by  students  of 
color,  immigrants,  or  biracial  children  who  are  likely  aware  of  their  race  and 
some  of  the  problems  they  confront  because  of  it  (Kozol,  1992).  Whenever 
teaching  a  population  of  students  that  is  different  from  one’s  own  back¬ 
ground,  the  teacher  must  develop  a  full  understanding  of  the  social,  cul¬ 
tural,  and  historical  aspects  of  this  group  in  America  and,  where  applicable, 
in  their  home  country.  This  not  only  allows  the  teacher  to  integrate  this 
knowledge  into  the  curriculum  so  that  students  will  identify  and  engage 
with  class  material;  it  also  provides  the  teacher  with  cultural  sensitivity  to  the 
particular  situations  of  the  student  that  will  likely  result  in  different  learning 
styles  and  outlooks  on  education.  Bolgatz  does  not  address  these  issues.  For 
those  seeking  information  on  teaching  race  and  racial  issues  to  African 
American  and  Hispanic  students,  one  might  consult  the  works  of  Gloria 
Ladson-Billings  (1997),  Gary  R.  Howard  (1999),  and  Crystal  Kuykendall 
(2004)  in  addition  to  this  book. 

White  privilege,  which  Bolgatz  mentions  via  references  to  Peggy  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Joe  Kincheloe,  Shirley  Steinberg,  and  Alice  McIntyre  (p.  73),  could  be 
better  discussed  to  further  intertwine  the  ideas  of  race  and  class  so  that 
students  can  develop  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  race 
continues  to  privilege  some  groups,  via  class,  over  others  as  well  as  within 
group  differences  linked  to  class.  One  way  to  do  this,  not  addressed  in  the 
book,  is  to  introduce  the  unintended  consequences  of  seemingly  colorblind 
policies  (Lipsitz,  1998)  which  can  force  students  to  think  about  the  ways  in 
which  institutional  racism  is  perpetuated. 

Bolgatz  argues,  correctly,  that  teachers  who  discuss  race  must  be  self- 
reflective  and  critique  their  own  attitudes  and  statements.  But  the  ability  of 
teachers  coming  from  privileged  backgrounds  to  do  this  without  guidance 
or  even  see  the  necessity  of  doing  so  is  questionable  and  therefore  needs 
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further  discussion.  Understanding  contemporary  racism  is  difficult,  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  teachers  described  in  Talking  Race  in  the  Classroom  as  well  as 
Bolgatz  have  a  deep  understanding  of  racial  dynamics  and  the  complex 
history  of  race  in  America,  but  for  those  teachers  in  training  who  do  not, 
they  will  need  more.  Students  begin  to  act  based  on  racial  diffei  ence  at  very 
young  ages  (Van  Ausdale  and  Feagin,  2001).  Therefore,  race  should  be 
introduced  in  the  early  elementary  grades  to  fully  develop  racial  literacy 
and  awareness.  This  book  does  not  provide  readers  with  guidance  as  to  how 
to  begin  this  more  difficult  task.  The  bibliography  of  this  book  extensively 
covers  general  issues  of  teaching  about  race  and  is  a  wondei  ful  source  for 
further  learning. 
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The  social  stratification  literature  has  been  enormously  enriched  by  the 
research  and  scholarship  of  Annette  Lareau.  In  her  previous  work,  Home 
Advantage:  Social  Class  and  Parental  Intervention  in  Elementary  Education 
(1989),  Lareau  broke  new  ground  in  using  ethnographic  techniques  to 
explore  the  processes  of  how  families  and  individuals  come  to  understand 
their  roles  in  the  class  system.  By  viewing  social  reproduction  from  the 
“inside-out”  Lareau  gives  us  an  internal  map  of  the  socialization  experience 
that  is  detailed,  personal,  yet  at  the  same  time,  generalizable.  Those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  issues  of  social  inequality,  particularly  as  they  relate  to 
education,  have  learned  a  great  deal  from  Lareau’s  work  and  have  found  it 
extremely  helpful  in  assisting  students  to  understand  the  realities  and  the 
strengths  of  class  divisions. 

Lareau’s  theoretical  north  star  is  the  work  of  Pierre  Bourdieu,  the 
French  sociologist  who  argued  convincingly  that  individuals  of  different 
social  locations  are  socialized  differently.  At  first  blush  such  an  assertion 
seems  self-evident,  almost  banal.  In  a  social  environment  such  as  ours, 
however,  there  is  a  strong  moral  mandate  to  ignore  differential  socializa¬ 
tion.  Class  culture  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  myth  of  one  people.  The 
myth  of  one  people  is  foundational  for  the  continuance  of  inequality 
because  it  ignores  the  overwhelming  significance  of  class  power  and  the 
influence  of  ruling  elites  in  public  life. 

In  her  work,  Lareau  has  refrained  from  using  much  of  Bourdieu’s 
terminology  but  she  has  retained  the  central  concepts  of  his  work:  habitus. 
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field,  and  capital.  Differential  socialization  begins  with  what  an  individual 
feels  is  natural,  which  Bourdieu  calls  habitus.  These  background  expeii- 
ences  also  shape  the  amount  and  forms  of  resources  (capital)  individuals 
inherit  and  draw  upon  as  they  confront  various  institutional  ari  angements 
(fields)  in  the  social  world.  In  American  life,  the  intersection  of  race  and 
class  makes  the  analysis  of  habitus,  capital,  and  field  highly  complex  and 
nuanced. 

It  is  this  complexity  and  nuance  that  is  so  evident  in  Lareau  s  new  book: 
Unequal  Childhoods:  Class,  Race,  and  Family  Life.  In  this  study  Lareau 
conducted  intensive  observations  of  twelve  families  (six  white,  five  black, 
and  one  interracial)  with  children  nine  and  ten  years  old.  She  met  most  of 
the  children  in  her  study  when  she  visited  their  third  grade  classrooms  in  an 
urban  school  and  a  suburban  school.  She  describes  her  methodology  as 
follows:  “We  introduced  ourselves  to  each  family,  we  said  that,  following  a 
famous  study,  we  wanted  to  be  treated  like  ‘the  family  dog’”  (p.  9).  By  not 
intervening  in  family  processes,  Lareau  and  her  colleagues  became 
participant  observers  in  the  intimate  life  of  families  and  thus  give  us  a 
view  of  how  families  come  to  interpret  the  world  through  their  words  and 
their  actions. 

In  the  first  part  of  her  book,  Lareau  compares  the  experiences  of 
middle-class  and  working-class  families.  In  the  second  part  of  her  book,  she 
shows  how  the  organization  of  daily  life  is  interwoven  with  language  use, 
with  an  emphasis  on  reasoning  in  middle-class  families  and  directives  in  the 
working-class  and  poor  families.  In  the  third  part  of  her  book,  Lareau 
describes  the  ways  parents  differ  in  their  relationship  to  the  school  and  how 
they  represent  their  children’s  interest  in  school. 

An  intellectual  lever  for  Lareau  is  her  distinction  between  “concerted 
cultivation”  and  “the  accomplishment  of  natural  growth.”  By  spending  time 
with  the  families  in  her  study,  she  uncovered  ways  in  which  social  class 
makes  a  significant  difference  in  the  routines  of  children’s  daily  fives:  “The 
white  and  black  middle  class  parents  engaged  in  practices  of  concerted 
cultivation.  In  these  families,  parents  actively  fostered  and  assessed  their 
children’s  talents,  opinions  and  skills.  They  scheduled  their  children  for 
activities.  They  reasoned  with  them.  They  hovered  over  them  and  outside 
the  home  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  intervene  on  the  children’s  behalf. 
They  made  a  deliberate  and  sustained  effort  to  stimulate  children’s 
development  and  to  cultivate  their  cognitive  and  social  skills.  The 
working-class  and  poor  parents  viewed  children’s  development  as  unfold¬ 
ing  spontaneously,  as  long  as  they  were  provided  with  comfort,  food, 
shelter,  and  other  basic  support.  I  have  called  this  cultural  logic  of  child 
rearing  the  accomplishment  of  natural  growth ”  (p.  238). 

These  observations  are  not  entirely  new.  To  name  but  one  scholar  who 
spent  a  lifetime  uncovering  the  underlying  logic  and  structure  of 
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differential  class  socialization,  Basil  Bernstein’s  early  work  on  language  and 
code  theory  in  some  ways  preceded  and  then  paralleled  Bourdieu’s  work. 
All  of  us  know  from  experience  as  well,  that  individuals  learn  class  codes  by 
internalizing  explicit  and  implicit  rules  of  behavior  and  thought  that 
become  over  time,  “common  sense.”  Class  socialization  not  only  shapes  our 
behavior  and  language  but  ultimately  our  thought  and  the  metaphors  by 
which  we  give  life  meaning. 

For  upper-class  parents,  the  primary  focus  of  socialization  is  the 
intei  nalization  of  class  consciousness  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice  the 
self  for  class  cohesion.  For  middle-class  families  such  as  those  studied  by 
Lareau,  they  focus  on  socializing  their  children  to  succeed  in  the  white 
collar  occupational  structure.  Virtually  from  birth,  the  middle-class  child  is 
building  a  resume  of  accomplishments  that  will  earn  him  or  her  entry  into 
the  uppei  reaches  of  the  business  and  professional  world.  For  working-class 
and  poor  children  there  is  little  resume  building.  Instead,  children  learn  the 
ways  of  the  adult  world  through  shared  experience,  through  community 
connections,  and  ironically  by  achieving  a  higher  degree  of  freedom  than 
the  middle-class  child.  The  iron  cage  of  respectability  is  the  social  trap  of  the 
middle  class:  both  upper-class  and  poor  children  are  allowed  to  develop 
more  naturally  because  their  families  for  diametrically  different  reasons  are 
less  concerned  about  fitting  in  to  the  middle-class  occupational  structure. 

The  significance  of  Lareau  s  work  is  that  she  takes  these  observations  and 
gives  them  life  through  her  willingness  to  share  the  lives  of  children  and 
their  families.  Much  of  the  socialization  literature  is  highly  abstract. 
Lareau’s  abstractions  are  always  embedded  in  the  lives  of  real  people.  To 
understand  inequality  she  experiences  the  dailiness  of  how  inequality 
actually  becomes  institutionalized.  The  intersection  of  biography  and  social 
structure  is  a  critical  one  because  it  reminds  us  that  social  structure  exists  in 
the  lives  of  people.  It  is,  fair  to  say  that  the  physical  world  would  exist 
without  human  intervention;  but  in  the  social  sciences  the  object  of  study  is 
always  created  by  humans  as  they  live  each  moment,  each  day,  each  week, 
each  month,  each  year. 

By  studying  her  families  in  a  naturalistic  fashion,  Lareau  avoids  the  trap 
of  excessive  abstraction  but  must  constantly  guard  against  the  challenge  of 
knowing  each  tree  in  the  forest  but  being  unable  to  describe  the  forest  itself. 
She  does  this  with  amazing  grace  and  intelligence.  Perhaps  the  reason  she  is 
able  to  do  this  so  well  is  that  Lareau  is  a  gifted  writer.  Her  use  of  language  is 
simple  yet  astute.  She  writes  as  though  she  were  speaking  to  you,  and  thus 
there  is  a  sense  of  fidelity  about  Lareau’s  work  that  one  seldom  experiences 
in  social  science  and  almost  never  experiences  in  journalism.  She  makes  no 
attempt  to  sensationalize  the  study’s  participants,  she  draws  only  conclu¬ 
sions  that  are  based  on  data,  and  she  is  modest  in  her  claims.  Perhaps  it  is 
this  very  modesty  that  makes  Unequal  Childhoods  so  powerful. 
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This  book  could  be  used  in  a  variety  of  courses  on  social  stratification  and 
social  inequality.  Students  who  study  education  would  be  particularly  well 
served  by  reading  Lareau’s  new  book.  On  a  practical  basis,  she  gives  us 
insight  into  the  differences  between  middle-class,  working-class,  and  poor 
children.  Thus,  invites  educators  to  imagine  a  strategy  of  differentiated 
instruction  that  would  be  effective.  At  a  slightly  more  abstract  level,  Lareau’s 
work  helps  to  puncture  the  mythology  that  differences  between  children 
can  somehow  be  mandated  through  federal  law  such  as  “No  Child  Left 
Behind.” 

In  short,  I  highly  recommend  Lareau’s  work  to  scholars  and  practi¬ 
tioners  and  to  any  reader  who  wishes  to  understand  how  class  socialization 
works  from  the  inside  out. 

PETER  W.  COOKSON,  Jr.,  is  the  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration  at  Lewis  &  Clark  College  in 
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In  many  ways,  Lee  Stringer’s  memoir  Sleepaway  School  is  about  what  it 
means  to  be  an  African  American  child  living  in  the  contradictory  space  that 
often  exists  between  African  Americans  and  whites.  With  evocative  detail, 
Stringer  crafts  a  nuanced  story  about  the  ambiguity  of  living  between 
survival  and  resistance— a  struggle  as  common  to  today’s  poor  urban 
African  American  as  it  was  for  Black  children  in  the  days  of  his  childhood  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  Through  Stringer’s  eyes,  we  discover  what  it  means  to 
live  on  the  edge  of  white  imagination  and  ignorance,  and  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  it.  However,  Stringer’s  story  is  also  about  the  creative  potential  of  this 
space,  and  how  we  can  occasionally  transform  it  from  a  space  of  hostility  and 
ignorance,  to  one  of  friendship  and  understanding. 
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Sleepaway  School  primarily  takes  place  at  Hawthorne  Cedar  Knolls,  a 
school  for  troubled  children  in  a  largely  white  affluent  suburb  of  New  York 
City.  While  living  with  his  single  mother  and  his  brother,  Caverly  Stringer 
(Lee  Stiinger  s  given  name)  finds  himself  torn  from  his  home  and  sent  to 
the  school  by  the  state  in  the  6th  grade  after  committing  a  series  of 
transgressions  in  his  elementary  school  that  were  tinged  with  racial  conflict 
and  misunderstanding. 

Sti  higei  offers  compelling  portraits  of  troubled  boys  negotiating 
identities  and  relationships  while  growing  into  adolescence.  He  does  a 
superb  job  of  pulling  the  reader  into  his  world  and  those  of  the  other  boys 
at  the  school,  drawing  us  in  as  participants,  not  as  spectators.  Stringer’s 
story  takes  us  on  an  emotion-filled  journey  that  is  exhilarating,  painful,  and 
always  satisfying.  Fundamentally,  Stringer’s  memoir  is  about  his  attempt  to 
make  sense  of  the  “pain,  and  longing  and  heartbreak”  that  are  his  constant 
companions  in  childhood.  In  particular,  this  memoir  is  about  the 
experience  of  an  African  American  child  moving  from  middle  childhood 
into  adolescence,  while  negotiating  the  arbitrariness  of  racism.  Whether  the 
white  people  of  Stringer’s  childhood  intend  kindness  or  hostility,  he 
constantly  finds  himself  having  to  negotiate  and  adapt  to  their  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  ignorance  of  him. 

In  this  sense,  Stringer  s  childhood  exemplifies  the  challenges  facing 
many  of  today’s  African  American  children  in  schools  and  other  institutions. 
African  American  children  must  regularly  learn  both  how  to  survive  and  to 
resist  racism.  According  to  Patricia  Hill  Collins  (2000),  this  is  a  perilous 
balancing  act.  In  discussing  African  American  mothers’  socialization  of  their 
children,  Collins  argues  that  African  American  women  concerned  with  the 
survival  of  their  children  teach  them  behaviors  that  are  accommodating  to 
experiences  of  racism.  At  the  same  time,  they  want  their  children  to  resist 
the  negative  influences  of  racism  as  well  as  confront  and  transform 
oppressive  situations.  However,  these  twin  goals  are  often  contradictory. 
Accommodating  behaviors  may  help  one  survive,  but  jeopardize  the 
integrity  of  one’s  sense  of  self  and  identity,  while  acts  of  resistance  can 
easily  jeopardize  survival. 

The  effort  to  negotiate  the  arbitrariness  and  unpredictability  of  racism 
can  also  make  African  Americans  “weary,”  as  Stringer  describes  himself  to  a 
therapist  when  he  is  committed  to  a  mental  health  hospital  for  a  few  weeks 
after  a  potentially  violent  encounter  with  Pee  Wee,  another  African 
American  boy  with  whom  he  has  an  uneasy  relationship  at  the  school. 
Though  one  might  expect  Stringer  and  Pee  Wee  to  be  allies,  race  and  class 
collide  between  them  to  undermine  this  possibility,  making  the  space  that 
Stringer  inhabits  even  more  tenuous  and  dangerous.  Living  between 
resistance  and  survival  in  the  shadow  of  whiteness  sometimes  makes 
Stringer  feel  crazy  and  do  crazy  things. 
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One  of  the  first  examples  of  this  is  when  Stringer  is  in  the  thiid 
grade  and  he  punches  a  white  boy  for,  no  apparent  reason.  He  tells  us 
that  he  did  not  know  why  he  did  it,  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  thrown  a 
punch  at  anyone.  However,  we  learn  that  his  class  has  been  studying 
slavery,  using  a  textbook  that  carried  a  Currier  &  Ives  illustration.  The 
illustration  depicted  a  sleeping  Black  slave  as  a  creature  barely  lecogniz- 
able  as  human,”  while  “fair-haired  (white)  boys  loomed  over  him, 
making  a  sport  of  trying  to  push  a  piece  of  straw  into  his  grotesquely 
gaping  nostrils.”  The  illustration  embarrassed  and  angered  Stringer  and 
seemed  to  confirm  for  him  the  unequal  division  between  black  and  white  in 
the  world. 

With  the  skill  of  a  master  storyteller,  we  are  escorted  by  Stringer  into  a 
contradictory  and  emotionally  charged  world  in  which  the  seeming 
randomness  of  racism  and  the  unpredictable  ways  of  white  hostility  and 
white  naivete  frustrate  and  anger  him,  and  place  him  at  risk.  It  is  the  fii  st  of 
several  such  incidents,  indicative  of  the  perils  of  living  with  racism,  for  the 
space  between  his  life  as  an  African  American  boy  and  that  of  the  white 
people  around  him  is  not  a  neutral  space — it  is  one  charged  with  unequal 
power  and  privilege  that  provokes  and  punishes  Black  anger  while 
obscuring  white  culpability. 

However,  Stringer  does  not  allow  us  to  sit  comfortably  with  a 
dichotomous  black-white  view  of  the  world.  His  relationships  with  whites 
also  point  to  the  creative  potential  of  the  space  between  Black  and  white 
lives.  Though  he  often  experiences  anger,  violence,  and  alienation,  at  times 
his  relationships  with  whites  are  partially  transformed  and  infused  with 
affection  and  understanding.  What  is  instructive  about  these  transforma¬ 
tions  is  how  they  seem  to  come  about.  Each  time  it  appears  to  be  the 
willingness  of  each  party  to  be  vulnerable  in  what  they  share  about 
themselves,  and  respectfully  receive  the  vulnerability  of  the  other  that 
allows  friendship  to  emerge. 

Lee  Stringer’s  moving  and  poignant  memoir  is  an  important  work  for  at 
least  two  reasons.  First,  it  is  a  rare  look  into  the  life  of  an  African  American 
boy  as  told  in  his  own  voice — a  voice  that  is  disturbingly  absent  in  much  of 
the  contemporary  discourse  about  African  American  male  children.  Second, 
Stringer’s  memoir  is  important  as  a  nuanced  and  intelligent  treatment  of 
race.  He  uncompromisingly  identifies  and  names  the  painful  and 
infuriating  injustices  of  interpersonal  and  institutional  racism  without 
sacrificing  subtlety,  complexity,  or  hope. 
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American  Higher  Education  in  the  Twenty-First  Century:  Social,  Political,  and  Eco¬ 
nomic  Challenges,  2nd  Edition.  Philip  G.  Altbach,  Robert  O.  Berdahl,  Patiicia  J. 
Gumport.  Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  University  Press.  2005.  ISBN:  0801880351, 
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Altbach,  Berdahl,  and  Gumport  begin  their  edited  tome  on  the  current 
state  and  future  challenges  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  with  an 
introduction  that  teases  the  reader  by  suggesting  how  a  system  of  coordi¬ 
nation  could  finally  strike  a  balance  between  the  goals  of  accountability  and 
autonomy.  But  the  book  does  not  quite  live  up  to  the  promise  it  begins  with. 
It  falls  short  as  a  scholarly  work  full  of  fresh  insights  and  new  ideas;  and 
rather  than  a  practical  manual  for  educational  visionaries  and  administra¬ 
tors  to  achieve  their  goals,  American  Higher  Education  in  the  Twenty-First  Cen¬ 
tury  stands  as  a  strong  reference  for  those  working  in  higher  education 
research  or  as  a  useful  text  for  those  being  introduced  to  the  study  of  higher 
education  for  the  first  time. 

Although  individual  articles  stand  well  on  their  own,  this  book  suffers 
from  an  insufficient  integration  of  its  parts.  Besides  a  brief  mention  of  the 
macro-level  questions  the  editors  sought  to  inspire  the  authors  with  (such  as 
“what  is  the  future  of  higher  education?”),  the  introduction  does  little  to 
pull  the  eighteen  chapters  together,  and  there  are  no  section  introductions 
and  no  conclusion.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that  many  threads  carry  through 
the  volume,  most  particularly  the  issue  of  financial  pressures.  One  of  the 
reasons  why  this  problem,  so  common  in  edited  volumes  containing  as 
much  diversity  as  this  one,  stands  out  is  that  this  volume  is  a  second  edition. 
There  is  nothing  to  tell  us  what  is  new  and  what  is  classic,  and  in  fact  few  of 
the  contributors  comment  on  what  parts  of  their  own  analyses  are  new. 
In  fact,  only  four  of  the  contributions  to  this  volume  (on  race,  markets, 
curricula,  and  the  contexts  of  college  students)  are  completely  new  articles 
with  new  authors.  Some  of  the  rest  are  heavily  revised  and  updated  with 
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new  information  (such  as  changes  in  academic  freedom  since  9/11),  and 
almost  all  seem  to  include  references  to  up-to-date  sources  and  relatively 
recent  facts  and  figures. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  sections:  “The  Setting,”  “External  Forces,” 
“The  Academic  Community,”  and  “Central  Issues  for  the  21st  Century’” 
I  he  fii  st  section,  The  Setting,  addresses  the  historical  and  cross-national 
context  of  American  higher  education,  as  well  as  some  of  the  issues  and 
challenges  the  sector  is  expected  to  face  in  the  future.  Altbach  provides  a 
basic  outline  of  some  of  the  challenges  facing  higher  education  around  the 
world  today.  Geiger  creates  a  useful  periodization  in  terms  of  ten  gener¬ 
ations  in  his  histoiy  of  the  structure  of  American  higher  education  from  the 
colonial  period  until  today,  though  his  article  ignores  post- 1970s  develop¬ 
ments  as  well  as  the  beginnings  of  women’s  higher  education  at  schools  like 
Mount  Holyoke  Female  Seminary.  One  of  the  biggest  buzzwords  in  con¬ 
temporary  education,  accountability,  is  covered  by  Schmidtlein  and  Ber- 
dahl,  who  outline  what  the  term  means,  why  it  matters,  and  the  various 
ways  in  which  it  is  measured.  In  an  article  that  might  have  well  been  placed 
in  the  fourth  section  on  contemporary  issues,  O’Neil  provides  a  useful  re¬ 
view  of  the  history  and  legal  status  of  faculty  academic  freedom,  as  well  as 
the  future  challenges  to  it  in  the  digital  and  post-9/11  worlds.  Finally,  Zus- 
man  describes  future  challenges,  changes,  and  transformations  facing  high¬ 
er  education  in  the  areas  of  funding,  access,  mission,  accountability,  and  the 
availability  of  jobs  for  Ph.D.  graduates. 

The  section  on  “External  Forces”  consists  of  articles  on  the  political, 
legal,  and  organizational  environments  that  higher  education  institutions 
inhabit.  Gladieux,  King,  and  Corrigan  provide  an  overview  of  the  history 
and  current  status  of  federal  regulation  of  higher  education  with  a  partic¬ 
ular  focus  on  the  role  of  fiscal  policies  such  as  taxes  and  student  aid. 
McGuinness  follows  this  with  a  look  at  the  various  ways  in  which  American 
states  structure  their  oversight  of  higher  education.  In  one  of  the  best 
articles  in  the  volume,  Olivas  provides  a  review  of  the  current  status  of 
judicial  intervention  in  higher  education,  with  discussions  of  litigation 
around  such  hot-button  issues  as  grades,  affirmative  action,  tenure,  and 
unionization.  In  addition,  Olivas’s  article  focuses  on  the  legal  question  of 
how  we  define  what  a  college  is.  Harcleroad  and  Eaton  close  the  second 
section  of  the  book  with  a  look  at  what  they  refer  to  as  “external  constit¬ 
uencies,”  but  by  which  they  really  mean  the  so-called  “voluntary  sector,” 
most  particularly  accrediting  agencies,  foundation,  and  various  sorts  of 
consortia.  Although  this  article  is  weak  in  that  it  provides  more  of  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  various  types  of  voluntary  organizations  that  matter  for  higher 
education  than  an  analysis  of  their  consequences,  Harcleroad  and  Eaton  do 
provide  valuable  insight  into  the  ways  in  which  participation  in  these  or¬ 
ganizations  is  not  truly  voluntary. 
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The  three  articles  in  the  section  entitled  “The  Academic  Community 
address  faculty,  student,  and  presidential  members  of  higher  education 
communities.  Altbach’s  article  on  the  professoriate  is  one  of  the  more  pes¬ 
simistic  contributions  to  the  volume.  He  describes  the  current  challenges 
facing  higher  education  faculty,  such  as  financial  difficulties  and  account¬ 
ability  movements,  and  the  consequences  they  will  have  for  jobs,  fields  of 
study,  research  funding,  and  market  differentiation.  Dey  and  Hurtado 
provide  excellent  empirical  data  on  the  makeup,  majors,  performance,  and 
post-graduate  plans  of  undergraduate  students  since  the  1960s.  Perhaps  the 
most  practically  oriented  article  in  the  volume,  Burnbaum  and  Eckel  s  dis¬ 
cussion  of  presidential  leadership  provides  not  only  an  overview  of  the 
challenges  and  external  constraints  facing  college  presidents,  but  also  a 
discussion  of  how  to  be  a  good  president.  They  urge  college  presidents  to 
view  their  role  as  a  temporary  service  rather  than  a  permanent  role  or 
career,  describe  symbolic  strategies  presidents  can  rely  on,  and  emphasize 
the  importance  of  negotiation. 

Finally,  the  section  “Central  Issues  for  the  Twenty-First  Century”  consists 
of  six  articles,  including  three  of  the  book’s  four  new  articles,  dealing 
with  some  of  the  most  important  issues  and  problems  currently  facing 
American  higher  education.  Johnstone  analyzes  the  rising  costs  of  higher 
education,  including  the  reasons  for,  responses  to,  and  consequences  of 
these  changes,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  increasing  popularity  of 
the  high-tuition/high-aid  model  for  higher  education  funding.  Gumport 
and  Chun  outline  current  developments  in  higher  education  technology 
and  their  likely  effects  on  the  higher  education  system.  Gumport  also  con¬ 
tributes  an  article  of  the  history  of  graduate  (meaning  nonprofessional 
master’s  and  doctoral)  education,  the  current  challenges  it  faces,  and  the 
issues  around  funding.  Given  the  chapter’s  focus  on  the  question  of  wheth¬ 
er  graduate  student  employees  are  valued  for  their  labor  or  for  their  in¬ 
tellectual  futures,  Gumport  might  have  paid  more  attention  to  the  issue  of 
graduate  student  unionization,  though  the  most  recent  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board  decision  (“Brown,”  2004),  which  determined  that  graduate 
student  work  is  not  labor,  may  have  come  too  late  for  the  publication 
deadline.  Bastedo  covers  the  transformation  of  the  curriculum  from  the 
founding  of  colonial  colleges  until  today.  Although  his  article  is  mostly  his¬ 
torical,  he  does  address  some  of  the  causal  factors  that  might  matter,  such  as 
politics,  student  and  other  social  movements,  and  financial  and  vocational 
pressures.  Slaughter  and  Rhoades  discuss  market  pressures  on  higher  ed¬ 
ucation,  such  as  student  choice  and  colleges’  attempts  to  manipulate  it 
through  early  decision  and  “snap  apps”  (quick  and  easy  applications  offer¬ 
ing  instant  acceptance);  patents  and  policies  surround  faculty  research  and 
development  and  collaborations  with  industry;  and  copyrights,  particularly 
for  software  and  instructional  technology.  Although  this  article  provides  a 
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very  helpful  overview  of  the  increasing  “managerial  capacity”  required  to 
deal  with  industry  and  federal  regulations  within  the  framework  of  neo- 
liber  alism,  readers  unfamiliar  with  the  neoliberal  framework  will  have  to 
turn  elsewhere  for  background  information.  Finally,  Chang,  Altbach,  and 
Lomotey  discuss  contemporary  racial  politics  on  American  campuses,  in¬ 
cluding  affirmative  action,  campus  activism,  student  organizations,  and 
curricula.  One  of  the  strengths  of  this  last  article  is  the  focus  on  discussion  of 
differences  both  within  and  between  racial  groups  in  terms  of  access  and 
other  factors. 

Overall,  the  book  does  take  a  clear  normative  and  political  position: 
American  higher  education,  despite  its  faults  and  despite  the  opinions  of 
naysayers  who  believe  it  is  in  crisis  and  about  to  fail,  is  actually  doing  a  good 
job  in  tough  circumstances.  Although  the  book  pays  little  attention  to  such 
important  issues  as  the  problem  of  transfer  from  two-year  to  four-year 
colleges  (Brint  &  Karabel,  1989)  and  cross-national  comparisons,  it  is  a  good 
place  to  come  for  a  compendium  of  basic  knowledge  of  higher  education 
today.  The  selections  are  well  planned  out  to  cover  a  large  portion  of  the 
spectrum  of  higher  education  issues.  American  Higher  Education  in  the  Twenty- 
First  Century  would  be  most  useful  as  a  general  reference  for  scholars  work¬ 
ing  in  higher  education  who  may  need  to  learn  about  other  areas  of  schol¬ 
arship.  In  addition,  the  volume  would  be  useful  as  a  basic  text-reader  for 
advanced  undergraduate  and  beginning  graduate  courses  on  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  supplemented  by  more  thought-provoking  articles,  as  the  clear 
writing  requires  only  the  most  basic  familiarity  with  American  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  to  understand.  But  if  you  are  a  scholar  looking  for  serious  new 
insights  in  your  particular  area  of  study,  look  elsewhere,  as  you  will  find 
nothing  new  here. 
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The  Questions  of  Tenure.  Richard  P.  Chait  (Ed.).  Cambridge:  Harvard  University 
Press.  2002.  ISBN:  0674007719,  334  pp. 

ANN  E.  AUSTIN,  Michigan  State  University 

Tenure  in  universities  and  colleges  is  one  of  the  “lightning  rod  issues  of  the 
past  decade,  a  topic  about  which  faculty  members,  administrators,  legisla¬ 
tors,  and  members  of  the  public  often  have  diverse  but  passionately  held 
views.  In  this  thoughtfully  edited  book,  Richard  Chait,  along  with  the  vol¬ 
ume’s  chapter  authors,  enter  the  national  discussion  with  an  approach  and 
tone  that  serves  to  enlighten  rather  than  inflame  debates  about  tenure. 
Chait  explains  in  the  Introduction: 

Our  goal  was  to  write  a  book  that  would  inform  discussions  of  faculty 
work  life  through  research-based,  data-driven  answers  to  important, 
practical,  and  frequently  posed  questions  about  tenure  policy  and 
practice,  (pp.  1-2) 

Rather  than  addressing  tenure  as  “a  matter  of  political  doctrine  or  moral 
principle”  (p.  1),  the  book  instead  frames  and  systematically  addresses  some 
of  the  compelling  questions  that  deserve  consideration  by  those  who  want  to 
contribute  to  the  discussions  or  who  need  to  make  decisions  pertaining  to 
tenure. 

Drawing  heavily  on  studies  related  to  the  Harvard  Project  on  Faculty 
Appointments,  the  book  has  obviously  benefited  from  careful  editing.  In 
each  chapter,  authors  articulately  frame  a  question  about  tenure,  present 
relevant  data,  and  develop  conclusions  and  interpretations  directly  in¬ 
formed  by  research.  Additionally,  each  chapter  ends  with  a  clear,  organized, 
and  accessible  summary  of  what  has  been  learned  and  implications  for 
practice.  The  result  is  a  volume  with  strong  focus  and  consistent  quality 
(issues  that  can  sometimes  be  of  concern  in  edited  books).  In  fact,  I  found 
this  volume  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  readable  books  about  a 
higher  education  issue  that  I  have  read  in  some  time.  By  taking  a  research- 
based  approach,  Chait  and  his  colleagues  have  succeeded,  in  my  view,  in 
elevating  the  discussions  about  tenure  from  the  context  of  rhetoric  and 
passion  to  scholarly  analysis  and  critique. 

One  of  the  chapters  that  I  found  especially  interesting  concerns  ways  in 
which  institutions  might  use  data  concerning  tenure,  other  appointment 
policies,  and  faculty  work  issues  (Chapter  10).  The  authors  of  this  chapter, 
Cathy  Trower  and  James  Honan,  present  the  story  of  the  tenure  debates  at 
one  major  university  as  an  example  of  how  “the  absence  of  critical  data  .  . . 
created  a  void  where  rumors,  opinions,  and  e-mailed  messages  swirled,  with 
little  or  no  data  to  support  the  opinions”  (p.  276).  This  book,  in  contrast, 
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offers  an  alternative  to  declaring  conclusions  and  taking  positions  without 
the  foundation  provided  by  data.  It  shows  readers  that  tenure  is  a  topic  that 
deseives  the  same  kind  of  dispassionate  scholarly  examination  given  to 
other  significant  topics — and  that,  while  the  issue  remains  highly  conten¬ 
tious,  the  attention  to  relevant  research  offers  insights  that  can  inform  po¬ 
sitions  and  opinions. 

The  book  consists  of  eleven  chapters,  including  several  written  by  Chait 
(e.g.,  an  introductory  chapter  describing  the  purpose  and  approach  of  the 
book,  the  first  chapter  explaining  the  reasons  tenure  has  become  such  a 
contested  issue  in  the  past  ten  years,  the  third  chapter  on  whether  faculty 
governance  differs  depending  on  whether  a  college  has  tenure  or  not,  and  a 
final  chapter  of  “Gleanings”  that  highlights  several  themes  across  the 
chapters).  In  Chapter  2,  Cathy  Trower  reports  on  an  analysis  of  policies 
from  more  than  200  universities  and  colleges  concerning  academic  free¬ 
dom,  definitions  of  tenure,  probationary  periods,  non-tenure  track  faculty, 
post-tenure  review,  dismissal,  and  other  relevant  issues.  In  Chapter  4, 
drawing  on  a  study  of  the  perceptions  of  early  career  faculty  and  doctoral 
students  concerning  the  faculty  career,  R.  Eugene  Rice  and  Mary  Deane 
Sorcinelli  argue  that  the  purposes  of  tenure  as  well  as  problems  in  the 
process  should  be  examined  since  “the  vitality  of  the  professoriat  of  the 
future  depends  on  it”  (p.  122).  Chapter  5,  written  by  Roger  Baldwin  and 
Jay  Chronister,  provides  a  compelling  analysis  of  the  dramatic  growth  in 
recent  years  of  non-tenure-track  and  part-time  appointments,  and  argues 
that  “a  ‘one  size  fits  all’  approach  to  structuring  and  supporting  faculty 
careers  no  longer  is  viable,  if  it  ever  was”  (p.  157).  Chapter  7,  also  authored 
by  Cathy  Trower,  raises  the  interesting  question  of  whether  faculty  can  be 
recruited  without  the  lure  of  tenure,  while  Chapter  8,  authored  by  Charles 
T.  Clotfelter,  asks  (in  what  I  see  as  a  parallel  question)  whether  faculty  can  be 
induced  to  give  up  tenure.  William  Mallon,  in  Chapter  9,  provides  a  fas¬ 
cinating  analysis  of  why  some  colleges  are  moving  from  tenure  to  contract 
systems,  while  others  are  doing  the  exact  opposite — changing  from  contract 
to  tenure  systems.  As  noted  above,  Chapter  10  provides  a  detailed  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  possible  uses  of  data  in  regard  to  institutional  policy  decisions. 

Chapter  6,  by  Philip  Altbach,  deals  with  the  situation  in  faculty  appoint¬ 
ments  across  many  countries.  While  the  chapter  is  as  interesting  and  thor¬ 
ough  as  the  other  chapters,  I  was  puzzled  by  its  seemingly  random 
placement  in  the  middle  of  the  book.  While  each  chapter  of  the  book  is 
worthwhile  and  the  editor  explains  that  together  they  constitute  “a  collage” 
(p.  2),  I  would  have  appreciated  more  guidance  about  the  rationale  for  the 
overall  organization  of  the  book.  My  other  minor  disappointment  was  that 
post-tenure  review  is  not  addressed.  While  the  editor  explained  that  not  all 
questions  about  tenure  could  be  addressed  and  that  sufficient  data  about 
the  impact  of  post-tenure  review  are  not  yet  available  to  permit  conclusions, 
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I  felt  the  interest  in  this  topic  in  recent  years  merited  some  attention  among 
the  questions  of  tenure. 

Chait  uses  the  last  chapter  to  highlight  several  themes  that  emerge  from 
consideration  of  the  chapters  as  a  group.  Prior  to  reading  this  chapter,  I 
developed  my  own  list  and  found  it  paralleled  very  closely  Chait’s  four 
inferences.  First,  the  book  highlights  the  diversity  of  American  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  and  shows  how  tenure  issues  play  out  differently  depending  on  the 
institutional  type  and  the  characteristics  of  the  faculty  under  consideration. 
Given  the  significance  of  context  in  relation  to  the  questions  of  tenure,  Chait 
appropriately  cautions:  “The  only  mistaken  position  would  be  to  categor¬ 
ically  condemn  or  defend  tenure  as  if  there  were  uniform  practices  and 
results”  (p.  313).  Second,  the  higher  education  system  is  experiencing  great 
change  in  the  nature  of  faculty  appointments  and  the  diversity  of  the  fac¬ 
ulty.  With  so  many  faculty  being  hired  into  part-time  and  contract  appoint¬ 
ments,  an  appropriate  discussion  at  many  institutions  should  be  how  to 
ensure  that  policies  and  practices  are  in  place  to  support  all  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  regardless  of  the  nature  of  their  appointment  status.  Third,  Chait 
notes,  findings  from  the  studies  reported  in  the  book  show  that  tenure 
remains  “the  gold  standard  of  the  academy”  (p.  317).  Faculty  members 
overall  indicate  a  preference  for  tenure.  Furthermore,  tenure  serves  as  a 
“status  symbol  of  the  academic  profession”  and  a  sign  of  excellence  and 
quality  for  institutions  that  have  it.  Nevertheless,  however,  given  that  re¬ 
search  also  identifies  a  variety  of  concerns  pertaining  to  tenure,  Chait  aptly 
identifies  the  possibility  of  a  “latent  market  for  tenure  reform”  (p.  317)  as 
the  fourth  cross-cutting  theme  of  the  book.  In  addition  to  these  themes,  I 
would  add  a  fifth.  The  data  in  several  of  the  studies  raise  questions  about 
faculty  perceptions  of  the  appropriate  roles  and  responsibilities  they  have  in 
the  governance  process  of  their  institutions.  While  thorough  analysis  of 
faculty  views  on  governance  goes  beyond  the  domain  of  this  book,  the 
changing  views  of  faculty  members  about  their  responsibilities  for  govern¬ 
ance  appear  to  be  enough  of  an  emergent  theme  in  a  number  of  the  studies 
to  merit  mention. 

The  Questions  of  Tenure  stands  as  one  of  the  most  insightful  and  useful 
books  I  have  read  about  higher  education  in  the  past  year.  As  Chait  and 
his  colleagues  have  shown,  discussions  about  tenure  should  not  focus  on  a 
single  question,  but  rather  should  concern  a  range  of  issues  including 
the  changing  nature  of  faculty  appointments,  the  growing  diversity 
of  the  faculty,  and  the  implications  of  the  complexity  and  variety  of  insti¬ 
tutions  in  American  higher  education  for  faculty  work  life.  Institutional 
administrative  leaders,  faculty  members,  legislators,  and  others  interested 
in  higher  education  will  find  that  reading  this  book  deepens  their  ability  to 
engage  in  the  kinds  of  conversations  necessary  in  a  time  of  change  and 
challenge. 
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KEVIN  KINSER,  University  at  Albany,  State  University  of  New  York 

For-profit  higher  education  is  no  longer  an  invisible  element  of  the  post¬ 
secondary  universe.  Over  the  past  several  years,  the  sector  has  received 
growing  attention  and  a  robust,  if  still  limited,  literature  has  emerged  re¬ 
garding  these  institutions.  Gary  Berg  has  added  to  this  literature  with  his 
provocatively  titled  contribution,  Fessons  from,  the  Edge:  For-Profit  and  Non- 
Traditional  Higher  Education  in  America.  In  it,  he  takes  a  close  look  at  the 
University  of  Phoenix,  the  largest  and  most  well-known  for-profit  institu¬ 
tion,  and  peripherally  considers  two  other  for-profit  universities,  Argosy 
and  DeVry,  as  well  as  two  not-for-profit,  nontraditional  institutions,  Her¬ 
itage  College  and  Fielding  Graduate  Institute.  Based  primarily  on  inter¬ 
views  with  administrators  at  each  institution,  Berg  sets  out  to  map  the 
characteristics  of  the  for-profit  sector,  to  understand  why  it  has  been  so 
successful  of  late,  and  to  derive  “lessons”  that  can  inform — and  improve — 
education  in  traditional  colleges  and  universities. 

The  strength  of  this  book  lies  in  its  coherent  presentation  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  education  that  undergirds  the  University  of  Phoenix.  Just  about 
everyone  who  has  studied  this  institution  has  noted  the  single-mindedness 
with  which  it  pursues  its  mission,  the  economies  of  scale  it  has  achieved,  and 
the  deep-seated  “us  versus  them”  mentality  that  defines  Phoenix’s  rela¬ 
tionship  to  traditional  higher  education.  Berg  is  no  exception,  though  these 
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straightforward  ideas  are  not  ultimately  what  his  book  is  about.  To  Berg,  the 
fact  that  the  University  of  Phoenix  and  its  ilk  make  a  profit  is  of  only  passing 
interest;  and  battles  with  accreditors,  state  regulators,  and  others  repre¬ 
senting  traditional  interests  simply  serve  as  evidence  that  the  for-profit 
sector  is  shaking  up  the  status  quo.  He  emphasizes,  rather,  how  Phoenix  is  a 
true  educational  institution,  and  highlights  its  student-centered  focus  and 
“socially  informed  mission”  as  being  central  to  its  success  as  a  university. 
Berg  presents  what  amounts  to  an  educational  defense  of  the  Phoenix 
model,  and  cogently  presents  the  benefits  that  such  a  model  provides  to  the 
career-oriented,  adult,  part-time  student.  The  institution  has  an  aura  of 
mystique  and  mythology  surrounding  its  operations,  and  those  interested 
in  a  better  understanding  of  the  University  behind  the  curtain  will  find 
Berg’s  account  accessible  and  well-written.  Although  some  might  quibble 
with  his  largely  uncritical  perspective,  he  has  done  a  commendable  job  of 
providing  an  accurate  portrait  of  a  rather  complex  institution,  as  well  as  an 
intelligent  justification  for  its  rather  unorthodox  methods. 

There  are,  however,  serious  limitations  to  Berg’s  larger  analysis  regard¬ 
ing  the  “lessons”  that  can  be  learned  from  studying  for-profit  and  non- 
traditional  higher  education.  Much  of  this  can  be  traced  to  the  rather  odd 
admission  made  in  the  introduction  to  the  book:  Berg  initially  wanted  to 
write  a  book  only  about  the  University  of  Phoenix,  but  decided  “after  con¬ 
sultation  with  various  colleagues  and  editors  at  different  presses”  (p.  12) 
that  a  broader  scope  was  needed,  leading  him  to  include  four  other  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  was  good  advice  indeed.  Not  only  is  the  University  of  Phoenix 
a  quite  unusual  for-profit  institution  making  it  a  poor  selection  to  represent 
the  sector,  it  is  also  featured  prominently  in  much  of  the  recent  writing  on 
the  subject,  suggesting  other  for-profit  institutions  have  been  neglected. 

Unfortunately,  Berg  did  not  duplicate  his  extensive  University  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  analysis  in  considering  the  contributions  of  the  other  schools.  As  the 
introduction  implies,  DeVry  and  Argosy,  as  well  as  the  two  not-for-profits, 
do  seem  to  be  afterthoughts  to  his  original  interest.  This  becomes  clear  in 
the  third  chapter,  where,  after  a  five-page  profile  of  the  University  of 
Phoenix,  Berg  summarizes  DeVry  in  two  pages,  Heritage  College  and  the 
Fielding  Institute  in  a  page,  and  Argosy  in  a  single  brief  paragraph.  A 
similar  pattern  continues  throughout  the  book.  Each  chapter  is  dominated 
by  the  University  of  Phoenix,  with  the  other  institutions  mentioned  brief¬ 
ly — if  at  all.  Differences  among  the  five  institutions  are  infrequently  ex¬ 
plored,  and  alternative  perspectives  implied  by  the  non-Phoenix  schools  are 
not  pursued. 

A  second  serious  weakness  to  Berg’s  analysis  involves  his  lack  of  attention 
to  previously  published  material  regarding  his  topic.  Although  the  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  for-profit  sector  can  be  rather  obscure,  several  items  are  strik¬ 
ingly  absent  from  this  book.  For  starters,  the  founder  of  the  University  of 
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Phoenix,  John  Sperling,  has  written  two  books  about  his  institution,  both  of 
which  speak  in  great  detail  to  the  topics  Berg  considers.  A  book  by  Richard 
Ruch  also  covers  from  an  insider’s  perspective  much  of  the  same  ground  as 
Berg  and  even  includes  Phoenix,  Argosy,  and  DeVry  among  the  five  in¬ 
stitutions  that  form  the  basis  of  his  work.  As  someone  not  involved  in  for- 
profit  higher  education,  Berg  has  the  opportunity  to  provide  a  unique 
perspective.  One  would  hope  that  such  clearly  relevant  texts  as  those  by 
Sperling  and  Ruch  would  be  used  to  inform  his  study  and  its  conclusions. 

The  lessons  that  Berg  derives  from  his  study  are  clearly  based  on  what  he 
saw  at  the  University  of  Phoenix,  and  there  is  little  to  suggest  that  his 
original  conceptualization  of  the  book  was  modified  by  the  inclusion  of 
other  institutions  or  other  perspectives.  His  conclusions,  then,  should  be 
treated  as  hypotheses.  They  are  quite  appropriate  generalizations  from  the 
successful  University  of  Phoenix  model,  but  their  applicability  to  the  rest  of 
the  for-profit  sector,  to  nontraditional  higher  education,  and  to  the  whole 
postsecondary  enterprise  is  uncertain.  With  Berg’s  strong  case  study  of  the 
University  of  Phoenix  serving  as  a  base,  however,  the  book  provides 
grounding  for  future  study,  though  the  promise  of  the  book’s  title  remains 
largely  unfulfilled.  This  is  disappointing  because  it  is  clearly  a  missed  op¬ 
portunity.  The  idea  floated  in  the  introduction  “that  for-profit  or  nonprofit 
status  wasn’t  really  the  determining  factor  characterizing  these  institutions” 
(p.  12)  is  an  intriguing  proposition.  If  only  Berg  had  followed  his  intuition 
and  seriously  explored  that  point,  our  understanding  of  this  segment  of  the 
higher  education  enterprise  would  have  been  much  improved. 
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A  productive  method  of  identifying  promising  practices  designed  to  sustain 
and  improve  the  student  experience  in  postsecondary  institutions  is  to 
study  colleges  and  universities  that  are  well  regarded  in  this  area  of  activity 
and  then  tease  out  promising  practices  and  approaches  that  may  have  the 
property  of  transferability  to  other,  similar  institutions.  That,  in  essence,  is 
what  occurs  in  this  volume.  In  this  project,  the  authors  sought  to  describe 
“. .  .  in  detail  thirteen  campuses  in  the  United  States  selected  for  their 
comprehensive  attention  to  first-year  students — attention  that  is  embedded 
in  or  linked  to  the  curriculum  and  cocurriculum  and  is  coupled  with  eval¬ 
uation  and  evidence  of  continuous  improvement”  (p.  xxi).  The  authors, 
associated  with  the  Policy  Center  on  the  First  Year  of  College,  presented 
case  reports  of  13  institutions  of  higher  education  and  then  provided  an 
analysis  of  lessons  learned  from  these  institutions  in  their  book  Achieving  and 
Sustaining  Institutional  Excellence  for  the  First  Year  of  College. 

Substantial  detail  was  provided  in  describing  the  process  by  which  in¬ 
stitutions  were  selected  for  the  project  and  the  research  methods  that  were 
used  to  collect  data  from  the  institutions  in  2002.  The  authors  asserted  that 
their  set  is  representative  of  the  “very  best”  (p.  2),  but  that  the  institutions 
were  not  presented  as  necessarily  the  best.  I  found  it  a  little  unusual  for  the 
authors  to  describe  the  methods  used  in  the  project  in  an  early  chapter 
(Chapter  2)  (see,  for  example,  Kliewer,  1999)  but  also  reassuring  in  that  this 
project  certainly  appeared  to  be  conducted  thoughtfully,  thoroughly,  and 
rigorously.1  Over  700  people  were  interviewed  during  site  visits  to  the  13 
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institutions,  and  observations  and  document  review  also  were  essential  el¬ 
ements  in  the  collection  of  data. 

At  the  heait  of  the  book  are  the  13  case  studies,  identified  by  institutional 
mission  and  size.  The  participating  institutions  were  as  follows: 

Two-year  Institutions:  The  Community  College  of  Denver  and  La- 
Guardia  Community  College 

Four-year  Institutions  with  fewer  than  2,000  Students:  Eckerd  College 
and  Kalamazoo  College 

Four-year  Institutions  with  2,000  to  5,000  Students:  Drury  University, 
Elon  University,  and  The  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point 

Four-year  Institutions  with  5,000  to  10,000  Students:  Lehman  College 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York  and  Texas  A&M  University  at 
Corpus  Christi 

Four-year  Institutions  with  10,000  to  20,000  Students:  Appalachian 
State  University  and  Ball  State  University 

Four-year  Institutions  with  more  than  20,000  Students:  Indiana  Uni- 
versity-Purdue  University  Indianapolis  and  the  University  of  South 
Carolina 

The  authors  did  not  take  a  cookie  cutter  approach  to  presenting  each  case. 
Two  of  the  eight  authors  were  credited  with  writing  each  case,  but  each 
report  was  organized  a  bit  differently,  presumably  as  a  consequence  of  the 
features  of  the  institution  studied.  But,  the  crosscutting  themes  of  the 
chapters  included  discussions  of  each  institution’s  history,  leadership, 
promising  programs,  and  approaches  to  assessment. 

The  authors  were  quick  to  remind  the  reader  (on  page  one)  that  the 
emphasis  of  the  book  is  on  the  totality  of  the  first  year  experience,  not  the 
unique  programs,  activities,  and  learning  opportunities  that  are  available  to 
students  on  each  campus.  This  caveat  is  important  in  that  the  authors  do 
not  want  readers  to  stumble  into  the  trap  of  assuming  that  merely  dupli¬ 
cating  the  programs  described  in  the  volume  automatically  will  improve  the 
quality  of  the  first-year  experience  on  their  campuses.  Rather,  the  descrip¬ 
tions  and  reports  are  illustrations  of  what  worked  on  these  campuses  after  a 
commitment  was  made  to  the  first  year  experience  and  a  careful  study  of 
the  institution’s  culture  was  completed.  In  fact,  it  is  likely  that  some  of  the 
interventions  described  in  the  volume  that  are  very  successful  on  some 
campuses  would  not  be  appropriate  at  other  institutions  discussed  in  the 
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book.  For  example,  students  who  attended  the  Community  College  of 
Denver  are  very  different  than  those  enrolled  at  Appalachian  State  Uni¬ 
versity  (even  setting  geography  aside);  accordingly,  what  works  at  one  in¬ 
stitution  may  or  may  not  work  at  others. 

As  is  the  case  with  institutional  programming  and  initiatives,  the  role  of 
institutional  leaders  varied  from  institution  to  institution.  For  example,  the 
leadership  at  Appalachian  State  University  (ASU)  had  been  in  place  foi 
many  years  while  developing  ASU’s  approach  to  the  first  yeai.  At  other 
institutions,  the  arrival  of  a  new  administrator,  such  as  was  the  case  at  Texas 
A&M  Corpus  Christi,  “. . .  brought  a  renewed  interest  in  an  existing  learn¬ 
ing  communities  program,  especially  in  the  way  the  first-year  seminar 
course  was  embedded  in  FAMU-CC  s  unique  learning  communities  struc¬ 
ture”  (p.  246).  By  the  time  the  book  was  released  some  of  the  leaders  who 
had  prominent  roles  at  their  institutions  were  no  longer  on  the  scene. 
Drury  University  and  Appalachian  State  University  are  examples  of  lead¬ 
ership  change.  Perhaps  a  follow-up  study  could  be  conducted  to  determine 
if  the  institutions  continued  at  the  same  level  of  excellence  in  first-year 
programs  under  new  leaders  who  may  have  other  priorities. 

In  spite  of  the  success  experienced  at  these  institutions,  problems  were 
identified  in  the  volume.  All  faculty  are  not  necessarily  convinced  that  ef¬ 
forts  related  to  the  first-year  experience  are  worth  the  investment  of  their 
time  (Eckerd  College,  p.  104),  more  assessment  evidence  is  needed  on  “. . . 
the  impact  of  the  cocurricular  experience  on  the  desired  outcomes  of  the 
program”  (Drury  University,  p.  163),  and  facilities  at  Ball  State  University 
“do  not  always  support  the  kinds  of  student-faculty  interaction  that  many 
faculty  and  student  affairs  professionals  wish  to  design  for  students” 
(p.  321).  These  colleges  and  universities  should  be  viewed  as  promising 
works  in  progress  rather  than  as  institutions  that  have  first-year  experience 
programs  that  cannot  be  improved. 

Two  potential  concerns  that  readers  might  have  with  the  study  are  non¬ 
starters  from  my  point  of  view.  The  first  has  to  do  with  the  inclusion  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  (“West  Point”)  in  the  study.  As  a  retired 
reserve  officer  in  the  US  Army,  I  really  wondered  how  one  might  learn 
from  such  a  specialized  institution  as  West  Point.  My  doubts  were  un¬ 
founded.  While  there  is  no  question  that  West  Point  has  a  narrowly  focused 
mission,  the  authors  made  a  compelling  case  for  studying  West  Point.  Their 
view  that  the  “environment  is  much  more  collaborative  and  supportive  than 
it  has  been  described  in  the  past”  (p.  216)  was  persuasive  in  my  opinion.  If 
nothing  else,  the  inclusion  of  West  Point  could  stimulate  conversations 
about  lessons  that  can  be  learned  from  this  specialized  institution. 

The  other  issue  concerns  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  (USC),  where  John  Gardner,  one  of  the  authors,  was  associated  for 
several  decades.  Indeed,  his  role  in  the  development  of  first-year  initiatives 
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at  USC  is  featured  prominently.  Whether  another  institution  in  this  size 
category  should  have  been  identified  or  not  is  open  to  question.  My  view  is 
that  USC  has  long  been  known  for  its  high-quality  first-year  programs,  and 
since  Gardner  is  no  longer  associated  with  the  university,  describing  USC’s 
programs  was  appropriate.  Others  may  disagree,  but  to  ignore  John 
Gardner’s  contributions  to  the  first-year  experience  would  have  been  an 
error  of  omission  in  my  judgment. 

In  the  end,  this  book  belongs  on  the  shelves  of  those  educators  who  are 
interested  in  enriching  the  first-year  experience  of  college  students.  I  would 
suggest  that  it  be  used  in  conjunction  with  such  volumes  as  Improving  the 
First  Year  of  College:  Research  and  Practice  (Feldman,  2005),  College  Student 
Retention:  Formula  for  Success  (Seidman,  2005),  and  Challenging  fc?  Supporting 
the  First-Year  Experience  (Upcraft,  Gardner,  Barefoot  &  Associates,  2005)  to 
develop  strategies  to  enrich  the  first-year  experience. 

Note 

1  In  the  interest  of  full  disclosure,  the  authors  of  this  volume  indicated  that  the  publication 
Involving  Colleges,  of  which  the  reviewer  was  an  author,  was  the  methodological  inspiration  for 
their  book  (p.  xxii). 
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What  is  it  about  university  academicians  and  their  steadfast  intolerance  of 
everything  intercollegiate  athletic?  Can  we  continue  to  assume  that  student 
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athletes  are  given  a  fair  assessment  in  the  university  classroom?  How  many 
books  do  we  need  on  ethics  in  college  sports,  corruption  in  college  sports, 
the  amateurism  myth,  the  demise  of  educational  values,  or  the  commer¬ 
cialization  of  college  athletics?  Peter  A.  French,  an  ethics  professoi  at  Ar¬ 
izona  State  University,  thinks  we  need  another  one.  He  has  written  a  book 
entitled  Ethics  and  College  Sports,  which  attempts  to  dispel  the  same  myths 
other  academicians  have  been  trying  to  eradicate  such  as  the  benefits  of 
participating  in  intercollegiate  athletics  or  for  that  matter  an  institution 
having  an  intercollegiate  athletic  program.  French  believes  that  character 
molding,  alumni  donations,  continued  support  for  academic  programs,  and 
the  holistic  approach  to  education  can  be  obtained  from  club  or  intramurals 
sports  just  as  successfully  as  they  can  from  an  intercollegiate  athletic  pro¬ 
gram.  “They  can  be  gained,  if  they  really  are  there  to  be  gained. .  .through 
intramural  or  club  programs  (p.  3).” 

French  attempts  to  prove  his  argument  by  exposing  his  readers  to  var¬ 
ious  “mission  statements”  promulgated  by  some  of  our  more  influential  and 
affluent  colleges  and  universities.  Predictably,  the  university  mission  state¬ 
ments  make  no  mention  of  athletics.  The  chosen  statements  are  from  Texas, 
North  Carolina,  Michigan,  Miami,  and  Tennessee;  arguably,  some  of  our 
most  recognizable  intercollegiate  athletic  programs  reside  within  those  in¬ 
stitutions.  Though  French  concedes  that  the  mission  statements  “are  far  too 
general  to  focus  on  specific  programs,”  he  nevertheless  indicates,  “inter¬ 
collegiate  athletic  programs  require  justifications  for  their  existence  in  the 
academy  (p.  6).” 

Again,  the  various  chapters  of  his  book  explore  the  same  themes  and 
arrive  at  the  same  conclusions  often  associated  with  a  critical  review  of  college 
sports  by  an  academician.  The  Amateur  Myth,  The  Character  Education 
Myth,  The  Gender  Equity  Joke,  The  Funding  Myth,  and  The  Entertainment 
Reality  are  once  again  exposed  for  what  they  are  perceived  to  be  by  “the 
faculty  members  of  the  traditional  disciplines  and  professional  schools  (p.  6).” 

Without  question,  intercollegiate  athletics  has  its  share  of  problems.  I 
know  of  these  problems  having  worked  within  the  Department  of  Athletics 
at  four  uniquely  different  Division  I  institutions  (Long  Beach  State,  Ohio 
State,  Harvard,  and  Southern  Illinois  University).  Ironically,  all  of  the  in¬ 
stitutions  I  have  been  involved  with  steadfastly  believe  in  the  principles  of 
amateurism  and  building  character  through  athletics.  All  have  specific  pol¬ 
icies  to  ensure  compliance  with  gender  equity  (Title  IX),  and  all  have  re¬ 
ceived  large  financial  donations  from  several  prominent  alumni.  Yes, 
problems  exist  in  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  yes,  reform  is  necessary  and 
is  being  instituted  systemically  with  success  by  the  NCAA,  following  several 
recommendations  from  faculty  and  presidents  alike.  I  would  like  to  see 
more  faculty  members  garner  solutions  to  intercollegiate  athletic  issues 
rather  than  comment  on  the  same  preconceived  problems. 
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Public  Funding  of  Higher  Education:  Changing  Contexts  and  New  Rationales. 
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I  he  politics  and  policies  that  guide  the  funding  of  higher  education  may  be 
more  contested  now  than  ever  (Parsons,  2000).  Though  there  have  always 
been  differing  opinions  about  the  type  of  support  that  federal  and  state 
governments  should  provide  for  postsecondary  education,  the  current 
climate  for  higher  education  funding  is  markedly  unstable.  Political  party 
tensions,  the  revision  of  the  federal  Higher  Education  Act,  and  shifts  in 
K-16  accountability  impact  the  policy  climate  (Trotter,  2005).  A  shift  in  the 
burden  of  paying  for  higher  education  from  the  government  to  students 
and  their  families  influences  the  current  funding  conversations  as  well 
(College  Board,  2000;  McPherson  and  Schapiro,  1998;  Spencer,  1999). 
Changes  in  how  federal  funding  is  allocated  (Merisotis,  1998)  and 
reductions  in  state  support  have  also  impacted  the  funding  of  postsecond¬ 
ary  education  (Callan,  2002).  At  the  same  time,  the  lingering  problem  of 
increasing  college  access  for  low-income  students  and  students  of  color 
persists  (Paulsen  and  St.  John,  2002;  Tierney  and  Venegas,  2005).  Public 
Funding  of  Higher  Education:  Changing  Contexts  and  New  Rationales  provides  a 
variety  of  strong  voices  to  examine  the  current  postsecondary  financing 
policy  context  with  attention  to  the  federal,  state,  and  institutional  challen¬ 
ges  of  policymaking  and  implementation. 

The  main  goal  of  the  book  is  to  consider  the  past  climate  of  policymaking 
while  suggesting  alternative  approaches  to  guide  future  study  of  policy 
research  in  higher  education  finance.  Chapter  One,  written  by  editors 
Edward  P.  St.  John  and  Michael  D.  Parsons,  posits  three  overarching 
questions:  (1)  How  do  theories  of  the  policy  process  inform  research  on 
higher  education  policy?;  (2)  How  have  shifts  in  political  ideologies  over  the 
past  two  decades,  along  with  the  incremental  privatization  of  public  higher 
education,  influenced  the  rationales  higher  education  advocates  use  to 
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lobby  for  public  support?;  and  (3)  How  can  researchers  interested  in  higher 
education  policy  engage  in  research  that  can  better  inform  policy 
development?  The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  address  these  questions 
from  federal,  state,  or  institutional  contexts. 

Part  One  features  three  chapters  on  the  evolving  nature  of  the  federal 
policy  context.  John  R.  Thelin’s  chapter  on  higher  education  and  “the 
public  trough”  reviews  the  roles  of  institutional  lobbying  and  federal 
funding.  Using  a  historical  perspective,  Thelin  traces  the  basic  pattern  of 
federal  giving  to  higher  education:  research  and  student  aid.  1  helin  notes 
that  it  is  only  in  recent  decades  that  access  to  higher  education  has  been 
marketed  as  part  of  a  social  compact  to  increase  the  public  good.  In  Chapter 
Three,  James  C.  Hearn  and  Janet  M.  Holdsworth  explain  the  effects  of  the 
federal  shift  from  grants  to  loans.  They  suggest  that  increasing  student  loan 
burdens  may  result  in  the  break  of  an  intergenerational  agreement  about 
financial  aid.  Their  concern  is  that  students  will  incur  their  own  loan  debt 
rather  than  work  with  parents  to  finance  educational  costs.  The  greatest 
burden  of  this  movement  falls  on  the  backs  of  low-income  students,  which 
may  contribute  to  a  legacy  of  disadvantage.  Clifton  F.  Conrad  and  David 
J.  Weerts’  chapter  on  federal  involvement  in  desegregation  focuses  on  one 
aspect  of  the  federal  government’s  “unfinished  agenda”  in  postsecondary 
education.  Using  the  Fordice  Case  as  a  current  example  of  the  continuing 
battle  to  desegregate  postsecondary  education,  the  authors  consider  the 
politics  of  desegregation,  affirmative  action,  and  the  challenges  of  balancing 
the  rights  of  states  with  federal  policy.  Conrad  and  Weerts  conclude  on  a 
collaborative  note;  they  suggest  that  the  federal  government’s  success  in 
creating  opportunities  for  all  students  is  dependent  on  relationships  with 
individual  states  and  institutions. 

Part  Two  of  the  book  addresses  the  funding  of  higher  education  at  the 
state  level.  William  Zumeta  opens  the  discussion  of  the  role  of  states  by 
highlighting  the  relationship  between  educational  attainment  and  economic 
opportunity.  The  author  describes  the  particular  challenges  of  states 
seeking  to  expand  postsecondary  prospects,  including  changes  in  funding 
sources  and  changes  in  national  and  global  labor  needs.  Zumeta  surmises 
that  policymakers  need  to  balance  an  understanding  of  old  and  new 
potential  sources  of  funding,  and  determine  how  to  achieve  more  with  less 
funding  per  student  while  increasing  access.  M.  Christopher  Brown  II, 
Jason  L.  Butler,  and  Saran  Donahoo’s  chapter  on  state-level  desegregation 
and  diversity  build  upon  Zumeta’s  discussion  of  the  state  policy  context. 
This  chapter  utilizes  court  decisions,  in  addition  to  federal  title  legislation, 
to  guide  an  understanding  of  race-based  and  diversity  access  programs 
across  the  nation.  The  authors  include  rationales  used  by  opponents  of 
diversity  programs  as  a  means  of  framing  their  initial  discussions  of 
desegregation  and  diversity  policy  issues.  The  chapter  closes  with  the 
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proposition  that  success  in  desegregation  efforts  leads  to  increased 
educational  and  economic  opportunities  for  all  students. 


St.  John  and  Choong-Geun  Ching’s  chapter  examines  the  role  of  state- 
level  merit-based  programs.  After  providing  background  on  the  issues 
1  elated  to  the  definitions  of  equity,  merit,  and  affirmative  action,  the  authors 
present  a  balanced  access  model  for  rethinking  merit  aid.  The  model 
considei  s  both  academic-social  factors  and  financial  factors  as  a  compre¬ 
hensive  way  to  make  decisions  about  awarding  merit  aid.  The  chapter  also 
desciibes  the  political  and  legal  process  of  examining  a  merit  aid  program, 
outlining  the  three  evaluation  stages  that  occurred  during  the  Michigan 
Meiit  program  review.  A  main  finding  of  this  research  is  that  a  lack  of 
consensus  about  the  meanings  of  merit,  equity,  and  affirmative  action 
hindeis  policymakers  from  making  decisions  about  funding  programs. 
Agreements  about  these  concepts  need  to  be  reached  if  states  continue  to 
shift  from  need-based  to  merit-based  models  of  funding. 

In  Part  Three  of  this  text,  attention  transfers  to  the  role  of  institutional 


rationales  in  funding  postsecondary  education.  In  Chapter  Eight,  Don 
Hossler  offers  several  questions  that  can  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
relationship  between  enrollment  management  and  fiscal  planning.  These 
questions  include:  What  percentage  of  educational  costs  do  undergraduate 
tuition  and  fees  cover  for  in-state  residents?;  What  about  the  percentage  of 
costs  for  out-of-state  residents?;  and  How  important  is  it  for  campus 
administrators  to  raise  or  maintain  the  diversity  profile  of  their  institution? 
Such  questions  serve  as  guidelines  for  reviewing  institutional  capacity  and 
costs,  diversity,  academic  quality,  and  financial  aid.  Hossler  suggests  that 
balancing  these  concerns  means  acknowledging  the  possibility  of  competing 
goals  between  student  enrollment  and  aid.  He  asserts  that  this  type  of 
analysis  is  akin  to  Bowen’s  (1980)  revenue  theory  in  which  all  money  is 
spent  as  part  of  an  unending  desire  for  supremacy,  influence,  and  status. 

Mary  Louise  Trammell  uses  a  qualitative  case  study  of  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  a  state-level  policy  to  explain  the  challenges  and  prospects  of  policy 
implementation.  After  outlining  the  national  and  state  contexts,  Tramell 
draws  upon  an  official  legislative  record,  policymakers’  narratives,  and 
interviews  with  officials  affiliated  with  the  policy  process  to  discuss 
development  of  the  Louisiana  Education  Quality  Support  Fund  (LEQSF). 
Through  her  analysis,  Tramell  uncovers  changes  in  funding  rationales  over 
time.  A  main  implication  of  this  chapter  is  that  policymakers  and 
institutional  lobbyists  need  to  pay  attention  to  the  overall  context  of  the 
social  and  political  climate.  James  Farmer’s  chapter  on  instructional 
technology  and  distance  education  iterates  the  importance  of  knowing 
one’s  cultural  climate.  Farmer’s  chapter  includes  the  results  of  a  study  of 
interactive  instructional  technology  at  a  community  college  system  in 
Arizona.  Findings  suggest  that  an  increase  in  students  using  instructional 
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learning  technologies  can  increase  revenues  over  time,  thus  infusing  direct 
funding  to  an  institution. 

In  the  final  two  chapters  of  this  text,  the  editors  offer  concluding  remarks 
on  theory,  practice,  and  research  on  postsecondary  finance  policy.  Parsons 
chapter  on  lobbying  in  higher  education  focuses  on  the  lelationship 
between  theory  and  practice.  He  asserts  that  there  has  been  a  collapse 
within  traditional  communities  of  power.  Communication  breakdowns 
resulted  in  a  lack  of  consensus  about  the  political  ideologies  and  practices 
affecting  postsecondary  policy  decisions  over  the  past  two  decades.  Parsons 
suggests  that  future  successful  communities  of  control  will  cultivate 
common  languages  for  working  with  policy  actors  and  advocates  r egai  d- 
less  of  political  ideology.  St.  John  acknowledges  the  existing  politics  of 
policymaking  and  policy-driven  research.  Despite  past  trends  towaid  eithei 
conservative  or  liberal  rationales,  policy  researchers  should  step  out  of  these 
rationales  and  move  towards  a  new  basis  for  postsecondary  finance  policy. 

Public  Funding  of  Higher  Education  is  a  cohesive  edited  volume;  it  is  a 
worthy,  and  perhaps  even  necessary,  read  for  policymakers,  lobbyists,  and 
scholars  in  the  field  of  postsecondary  education  and  finance.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  voice  in  the  conversation  on  the  evolving  challenges  of  creating 
equitable  postsecondary  education  funding  policies,  implementing  those 
policies,  and  evaluating  their  effectiveness. 
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Libraries  overflow  with  research  focused  on  student  learning,  retention, 
development,  and  success,  but  this  book  takes  an  important  step  back  to  ask 
the  overlooked  question:  what  do  students  and  other  stakeholders  expect 
from  higher  education?  If  student  expectations  are  not  known,  then  how 
can  they  be  met?  What  effect  might  unreasonable  expectations  have  on 
student  retention?  This  edited  book  includes  chapters  that  provide  illumi¬ 
nation  into  the  psychological  aspects  of  expectations,  results  of  in-depth 
research  on  student  expectations,  discussions  of  other  stakeholders’  expec¬ 
tations,  and  wisdom  from  leaders  in  higher  education.  The  content  of  each 
chapter  reveals  another  facet  of  the  truly  complex  issue  of  expectations. 

In  the  first  chapter,  Thomas  Miller  persuasively  argues  that  understand¬ 
ing  student  expectations  is  a  responsibility  of  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Miller  also  comments  that  the  majority  of  available  research  centers  on  tra¬ 
ditional-aged  undergraduates  living  on  campus,  although  other  populations 
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do  receive  some  attention  as  well.  The  introductory  chapter  reviews  the 
contents  and  will  be  useful  in  framing  the  entire  volume  and  in  helping  the 
hurried  researcher  who  wants  to  skip  to  specific  chapters  of  interest. 

In  chapter  2,  author  Jeffrey  Howard  summarizes  psychological  research 
and  theory  related  to  expectations,  focusing  on  late  adolescence.  Howard 
notes  that  “expectations  are  based  on  our  best  understanding  of  our  past 
experiences”  (p.  12)  and  cautions  the  reader  that  “when  our  past  expe¬ 
riences,  our  cognitive  and  emotional  resources,  and  our  self-perceived 
abilities  seem  to  be  inadequate  for  success,  anxiety  and  stress  reactions  are 
inevitable”  (p.  11).  Adolescence  is  a  period  of  newfound  cognitive  com¬ 
plexity,  a  quest  for  identity,  and  a  time  in  which  idealistic  expectations  may 
turn  to  cynicism  if  those  expectations  are  not  met.  Howard  concludes  that 
students  need  to  adapt  quickly  to  avoid  frustration,  but  that  universities 
must  also  work  to  understand  student  expectations. 

Chapters  3  through  8  draw  on  research  to  discuss  student  expectations 
on  a  variety  of  topics.  In  chapter  3,  George  Kuh,  Robert  Gonyea,  and  Julie 
Williams  use  information  from  the  databases  derived  from  sister  instru¬ 
ments,  the  College  Student  Expectations  Questionnaire  (CSXQ)  and  the 
College  Student  Experiences  Questionnaire  (CSEQ),  to  consider  primarily 
academic  issues.  A  detailed  statistical  discussion  of  the  methodology  and 
results  is  followed  by  recommendations  to  take  advantage  of  the  findings. 
This  chapter  will  prove  daunting  to  the  statistically  disinclined,  but  it  pro¬ 
vides  information  regarding  these  instruments. 

Larry  Moneta  and  George  Kuh  consider  student  expectations  for  the 
campus  environment  in  the  fourth  chapter.  What  students  want  in  their 
campus  environment  frequently  differs  from  what  colleges  focus  on.  For 
example,  student  affairs  educators  strive  to  provide  meaningful,  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  in  residence  halls.  However,  students  base  their  pref¬ 
erences  more  on  room  size,  Internet  access,  and  other  amenities.  Such 
dissonance  exists  in  other  aspects,  such  as  diversity,  parental  involvement, 
and  student-faculty  contact.  The  authors  caution  that  in  managing  this 
dissonance,  campuses  “must  address  but  not  accede  to  student  expecta¬ 
tions  and  preferences  that  are  counter  to  the  institution’s  academic  pur¬ 
poses”  (p.  79). 

Perhaps  the  central  message  of  the  fifth  chapter  is  that  institutions  have  a 
responsibility  not  only  to  assess  and  understand  student  expectations,  but  to 
take  part  in  shaping  them.  Authors  Frank  Ardaiolo,  Barbara  Bender,  and 
Gregory  Roberts  discuss  the  gap  between  student  expectations  and  reality 
in  campus  services.  From  there  they  remind  the  reader  that  “when  de¬ 
scribing  our  institutional  missions  and  the  services  we  provide,  our  primary 
concern  must  be  to  do  so  with  accuracy  and  integrity”  (p.  139). 

As  John  Schuh  and  Leah  Ewing  Ross  point  out  in  chapter  6,  public 
perceptions  are  that  college  costs  are  skyrocketing.  This  expectation, 
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however,  fails  to  take  into  account  critical  nuances,  including  the  difference 
between  college  “sticker  price”  (published  tuition  and  fees)  and  actual  price 
that  varies  by  student  depending  upon  financial  aid  awards.  Potential  stu¬ 
dents  and  their  families  should  actively  investigate  these  issues. 

Student  persistence  and  degree  attainment  are  the  center  of  Thomas 
Miller’s  chapter  7.  Not  surprisingly,  the  vast  majority  of  students  who  enter 
higher  education  expect  to  graduate.  Actual  graduation  rates,  however, 
show  that  only  43%  finish  at  their  original  institution  within  six  years.  Both 
student  and  institutional  factors  are  likely  to  impact  retention.  Difficulty 
reconciling  competing  expectations  (e.g.,  to  outside  employment,  to  unre¬ 
alistic  career  goals)  with  college  requirements  is  incorporated  into  student 
factors.  Institutions  “should  intervene  with  students  who  display  those 
characteristics  and  expectations  and  try  to  modify  the  circumstances  to  give 
the  students  a  better  chance  of  persisting”  (p.  139). 

In  chapter  8  authors  Susan  Komives  and  Elizabeth  Nuss  focus  on  the 
experience  after  graduation  and  the  long-term  effects  of  college.  Using 
Hamrick,  Evans  and  Schuh’s  (2002)  taxonomy  of  college  outcomes  (edu¬ 
cated  persons;  skilled  workers;  life  skills  managers;  self-aware  and  inter- 
personally  sensitive  individuals;  democratic  citizens)  as  a  framework,  the 
authors  review  a  breadth  of  research  to  describe  student  expectations,  ac¬ 
tual  experience,  and  the  variance  between  the  two.  The  chapter  concludes 
with  a  specific  list  of  recommendations  for  research  and  practice. 

Differences  in  student  expectations  depending  on  student  demographics 
are  the  topic  of  the  ninth  chapter.  Gwendolyn  Dungy,  Patricia  Rissmeyer, 
and  Gregory  Roberts  provide  insightful  analysis  of  differences  in  expecta¬ 
tions  based  on  race/ethnicity,  age,  gender,  and  other  variables. 

Wilma  Henry,  Penelope  Wills,  and  Harold  Nixon  take  the  complemen¬ 
tary  vantage  point  in  the  tenth  chapter,  as  they  review  the  differences  in 
student  expectations  based  on  the  institutional  type.  They  contrast  two-year 
and  four-colleges,  public  and  private  institutions,  and  historically  black  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  with  other  schools.  The  findings  reveal  differences 
that  educators  and  prospective  students  will  find  important. 

Chapter  1 1  points  out  the  multiple,  often  contradictory,  expectations 
held  by  various  stakeholders  in  higher  education.  The  authors,  Barbara 
Bender,  John  Wesley  Lowery,  and  John  Schuh,  include  students,  families, 
political  entities,  donors,  and  organizations  that  employ  graduates  in  a  long 
list  of  stakeholders.  With  the  attendant  concerns  of  serving  so  many  diver¬ 
gent  groups,  the  authors  focus  on  the  need  of  public  and  independent 
institutions  to  ‘“make  the  case’  regarding  the  purposes  of  their  institutions 
and  how  they  work  to  achieve  their  missions”  (p.  218). 

The  penultimate  chapter,  authored  by  Thomas  Miller  and  Barbara 
Bender,  provides  a  forum  for  several  leaders  in  higher  education  to 
respond  to  the  text.  American  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
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President  Carol  Schnieder  adds  a  particularly  thoughtful  piece,  contending 
that  higher  education  must  consider  expanding  student  expectations,  not 
merely  responding  to  them,  as  part  of  its,  role. 

In  the  final  chapter,  Thomas  Miller  effectively  summarizes  many  of  the 
key  issues  and  perspectives  of  the  volume.  He  leaves  the  reader  to  consider 
the  role  higher  education  must  play  in  understanding  expectations,  their 
sources,  and  the  importance  of  taking  an  active  role  in  promoting  its  mis¬ 
sion  and  following  through  on  its  promises. 

This  book  offers  a  strong  framework  for  considering  the  nature  of  ex¬ 
pectations  of  higher  education,  and  why  these  expectations  must  continue 
to  be  examined.  The  research  presented  provides  confirmation  of  some 
things  long  suspected,  but  alternately  surprises  the  reader  with  unantici¬ 
pated  findings  that  force  a  reexamination  of  assumptions.  This  underscores 
the  need  for  continued,  solid  research  on  expectations. 

How  to  use  this  information  is  also  at  question.  Rather  than  simply  re¬ 
spond  to  the  whims  of  market  and  political  forces,  higher  education  must 
remain  true  to  its  educational  mission  while  also  meeting  realistic  expec¬ 
tations  of  constituents.  It  should  be  instructive  that  some  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  institutions  are  historically  black  colleges  and  universities.  The 
authors  posit  that  the  clearly  communicated  mission  and  purpose  of 
HBCU’s  may  be  a  primary  factor  in  that  success. 

With  college  costs  and  a  consumer  orientation  both  on  the  rise,  scrutiny 
by  all  of  higher  education’s  stakeholders  is  sure  to  increase.  This  book 
effectively  argues  that  higher  education  must  make  its  voice  clear  and  com¬ 
pelling,  relying  on  sound  research  but  speaking  in  comprehensible  ways,  or 
its  mission  might  be  lost  to  unreasonable  expectations. 
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The  political  legacy  of  Paulo  Freire,  roughly  spanning  a  period  from  the 
1950s  to  the  present,  runs  in  large  part  alongside  contemporary  global¬ 
ization  processes  and  the  emergence  of  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
widespread  environmental  crises.  Despite  Freire’s  rise  to  fame  as  an  anti¬ 
imperialist  who  railed  against  “cultural  invasion”  and  his  well-known  in¬ 
dignation  at  oppressive  neoliberalism  in  its  many  guises,  the  essays  collected 
in  Rethinking  Freire  seek  to  more  deeply  implicate  the  radical  pedagogue  as 
unconsciously  complicit  with  the  aggressive  and  unsavory  aspects  of  global 
development  agendas.  Further,  as  the  book  links  environmental  crisis  to  the 
industrialized  and  monetized  secular  culture  that  has  proven  to  be  entailed 
by  developmental  modernization,  Freirean  pedagogy  is  additionally  tagged 
as  being  a  hindrance  in  the  ongoing  fight  for  ecological  sustainability. 

Those  familiar  with  C.  A.  Bowers’s  work,  or  who  count  themselves  scholars 
of  Freire,  know  that  Bowers  first  advanced  this  critique  in  the  important  essay 
from  1983,  “Linguistic  Roots  of  Cultural  Invasion  in  Paulo  Freire’s  Pedago¬ 
gy.”  In  that  piece,  Bowers  (1993)  noted  the  influence  upon  his  thinking  of 
maverick  social  critic  Ivan  Illich,  the  friend  and  sometimes  rival  of  Freire, 
who  during  the  1970s  challenged  the  latter’s  political  reliance  upon  con- 
scientization  and  schooling  techniques.  Instead,  Illich  attempted  to  theorize 
and  practice  what  would  later  come  to  be  named  “post-development”  politics 
(Rahnema  and  Bawtree,  1997),  and  Rethinking  Freire  should  be  considered 
post-development  literature  in  its  portrayal  of  mainstream  development  ap¬ 
proaches  as  largely  continuous  with  forces  of  Western  globalization,  in  the 
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manner  in  which  it  problematizes  a  deficit  model  of  Third  World  poverty, 
and  in  the  cynical  critique  of  modernism  it  tends  to  advance. 

A  2004  AESA  Critics’  Choice  Selectipn,  Rethinking  Freire  interestingly 
augments  Bowers’s  earlier  work  by  placing  it  in  the  context  of  a  variety  of 
personal  narratives  made  by  current  and  former  4  hird  World  and  indig¬ 
enous  activists,  almost  all  of  whom  once  considered  themselves  devoted 
Freireans  and  now  share  the  opinion  that  Freirean  pedagogy  should  be 
considered  more  of  a  roadblock  for  21st  century  postcolonial  issues  than  an 
emancipating  tool.  Their  overarching  legend  is  that  the  active  desire  to 
change  the  world  for  the  benefit  of  all,  an  ethical  ethos  for  Freireans,  is 
ultimately  an  exuberance  that  should  be  tempered  through  a  more  humble 
engagement  with  place-based  cultures  that  already  contain  the  sort  of  long¬ 
standing  alternatives  to  transnational  capitalism  and  global  imperialism  that 
can  lead  to  a  more  peaceful  and  natural  ecology.  All  told,  the  pieces  in¬ 
cluded  in  Rethinking  Freire  do  an  adequate  job  in  once  again  raising  prob¬ 
lems  about  casting  indigenous  and  vernacular  thinking  as  either  “naive”  or 
“magical”  (as  at  least  some  readings  of  Freirean  conscientization  have 
done),  and  in  polemicizing  for  the  viability  and  need  for  other  post-critical 
experiences  of  the  world,  such  as  non-anthropocentric  “interbeing”  (p.  98). 
Additionally,  the  book’s  various  contributions  help  to  enflesh  Bowers’s  call 
for  a  more  central  relationship  to  “intergenerational  knowledge”  (p.  11) 
and  his  Afterword  presents  a  cogent  summary  of  the  many  points  raised  in 
his  latest  books  that  will  be  useful  for  those  who  want  to  grasp  Bowers’s 
Ecojustice  platform. 

Despite  Rethinking  Freire’s  positive  contributions,  the  book  is  seriously 
flawed  in  both  form  and  content.  As  a  result,  anyone  interested  in  the 
contemporary  state  of  critical  pedagogy  will  unfortunately  find  too  much  of 
this  book  dismissible  for  its  tone  and  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  many  in¬ 
tricacies  of  both  Freire’s  later  work  and  the  work  of  those  who  have  found 
inspiration  in  him. 

For  instance,  while  claiming  to  rethink  Freire,  most  of  the  essays,  in  fact, 
critique  specific  popular  education  interventions  of  the  1960s  that  are  then 
loosely  tied  to  a  handful  of  sentences  ripped  abortively  from  Pedagogy  of  the 
Oppressed.  There  is  never  any  self-reflection  evident  that  the  activism  chron¬ 
icled  as  oppressive  technocracy  in  this  book  was  itself,  despite  the  activists’ 
then  self-professed  regard  for  Freire,  non-Freirean.  Nor  is  there  any  rig¬ 
orous  attempt  to  engage  the  ways  in  which  the  Freirean  corpus  transformed 
over  time  and  addressed  earlier  mis-statements  and  conceptions,  thus 
helping  to  prevent  the  sort  of  mis-applications  of  critical  pedagogy  pro¬ 
fessedly  collected  in  the  book.  As  one  Rethinking  Freire  contributor  tellingly 
puts  it,  “I  am  aware  that  the  later  Paulo  Freire  has  made  some  clarifications 
and  modifications  of  his  ideas,  but  I  have  chosen  to  remain  with  the  Freire 
of  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed’'  (p.  95). 
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As  the  faithfulness  to  that  text  is  itself  often  questionable  throughout  the 
book,  when  combined  with  Rethinking  Freire’s  non-historical/holistic  reading 
of  Freirean  praxis,  many  questionable  images  of  Freire  emerge  as  part  of  his 
being  rethought — including  Freire  the  conservative  (p.  13),  the  subordina- 
tor  of  the  sensuous  and  affective  (p.  37),  the  Leninist  vanguardist  (p.  51), 
the  promoter  of  the  single  universal  solution  (p.  71),  the  underemphasizer 
of  knowledge  held  by  ordinary  people  (p.  84),  the  oppression  expert  (p. 
110),  the  Rescuer  (p.  1 16),  and  the  Western  industrial  essentialist  (p.  134). 
All  combine  to  make  the  sort  of  pointedly  distorted  representation  that  is 
more  typical  of  the  political  cartoon  than  the  scholarly  critique. 

In  terms  of  scholarship,  amazingly,  some  of  the  bibliographies  cite  not  a 
single  work  by  Freire  despite  leveling  the  strongest  of  charges  against  him, 
and  bibliographies  and  citations  are  by  and  large  scant.  While  this  is  not  true 
of  the  submissions  made  by  Bowers  himself,  he  repeatedly  inveighs  against 
“Freire’s  followers”  in  a  manner  that  appears  to  confusedly  enclose  within  a 
single  name  and  frame  of  reference  a  widely  contested  terrain  inhabited  by 
leftist,  centrist,  and  (increasingly)  rightist  educators,  all  who  claim  to  utilize 
Freirean  methods.  When  Bowers  does  invoke  particular  critical  pedagogues 
for  rebuke,  these  figures  are  themselves  treated  to  a  largely  generalized  and 
polemical  denunciation  that  makes  Rethinking  Freire  seem  more  of  a  Flat- 
fields  and  McCoys  feud  among  radicals  than  it  does  the  decisive  interven¬ 
tion  in  education  that  it  seeks  to  (and  could)  be. 

Rethinking  Freire  notes  that  “a  genuine  dialogue  with  the  leading  educa¬ 
tional  theorists  who  are  promoting  Freire’s  ideas  in  the  nation’s  colleges  of 
education”  is  missing  from  its  pages  (p.  7).  As  dialogue  is  an  approach 
valued  by  all  parties  involved,  one  wonders  if  the  book  could  have  gone 
much  further  by  staging  a  presentation  of  how  both  Ecojustice  and  Freirean 
educators  might  set  about  speaking  with  one  another.  Ostensibly,  the  ed¬ 
itorial  decision  to  forego  that  approach  was  made  because  though  Freireans 
favor  dialogue,  Ecojustice  practitioners  feel  that  Freireans  have  yet  to  rec¬ 
ognize  how  they  also  use  dialogue  to  promote  Western  assumptions  that 
undermine  non-Western  students’  belief  systems  (p.  189).  Flence,  this 
book’s  purpose  is  to  present  the  sort  of  issues  that  Freireans  will  need  to 
address  should  dialogue  ensue  (p.  11). 

Yet,  if  Freireans  have  not  been  quick  to  address  some  of  these  concerns, 
public  debate  has  occurred — notably  Roberts  (2000;  2003)  and  McLaren 
and  Houston  (2004) — to  which  Rethinking  Freire  neither  makes  acknowl¬ 
edgement  nor  attempts  a  response.  More  importantly,  in  presenting  the 
opinions  of  Third  World  and  indigenous  activists  as  being  unanimously 
post-Freire,  the  book  hides  the  copious  amount  of  scholarship  and  activism 
involved  with  and  taking  place  in  indigenous  and  Third  World  communities 
that  draws  fruitfully  upon  Freirean  pedagogy.  It  seems,  then,  a  glaring 
omission  to  talk  about  the  non-relevance  of  Freire  in  places  like 
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Cochabamba,  Bolivia,  without  also  discussing  the  success  of  Popular  Edu¬ 
cation  strategies  that  led  to  arguably  the  greatest  victory  against  neoliberal 
globalization  in  Latin  America:  Cochabamba’s  Water  War  (Olivera,  2004).  In 
like  manner,  seminal  postcolonial  scholar-activists  like  Linda  Tuhiwai  Smith 
(1999)  deserve  to  be  better  known  by  Ecojustice  educators  for  her  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Ereirean  idea  of  naming  the  word  and  the  world  in  order  to 
literally  re-name  and  decolonize  the  landscape  with  original  indigenous 
terminology  as  part  of  the  Maori  political  project. 

Again,  despite  its  limitations,  Rethinking  Freire  does  have  serious  points  to 
make  as  it  cautions  about  the  potential  imperialism  involved  in  political 
interventions  in  indigenous  communities  and  the  Third  World,  the  uncon¬ 
scious  role  that  the  Western  worldview  plays  in  contemporary  critical  ped¬ 
agogy,  and  the  need  for  social  justice  to  be  much  more  deeply  integrated 
into  programs  for  ecological  well-being.  The  major  problem  with  the  book  s 
argument  is  that  it  asserts  this  constitutes  a  major  rebuttal  of  Freire’s  phi¬ 
losophy.  In  fact,  whether  sooner  or  later,  Freireans  themselves  would  hap¬ 
pily  agree  to  much  of  what  Ecojustice  education  ultimately  seeks  to  support. 
It  is  true  that  Freire,  unlike  Illich,  was  not  “a  leading  theorist  of  an  eco- 
pedagogy”  (p.  viii),  but  by  the  end  of  his  life  Freire  too  was  in  the  process  of 
transforming  pedagogy  in  this  direction.  Thus,  in  his  final  book,  Pedagogy  of 
Indignation  (2004),  he  significantly  wrote,  “Ecology  has  gained  tremendous 
importance  at  the  end  of  this  century.  It  must  be  present  in  any  educational 
practice  of  a  radical,  critical,  and  liberating  nature”  (p.  47). 

Rethinking  Freire  is  skeptical  that  a  Freirean  platform  can  be  ecologically 
sound.  Yet,  there  are  many  reasons  to  be  more  secure  that  critical  pedagogy 
can  and  will  do  more  to  deeply  address  planet  threatening  ecological  crises, 
even  as  it  continues  to  interrogate  and  challenge  the  astounding  growth  of 
global  market  ideology  that  has  in  large  part  helped  to  spawn  them.  Hope¬ 
fully,  Freireans  and  Ecojustice  educators  can  begin  to  close  ranks,  be  more 
respectful  of  each  other,  and  realize  that  if  neither  plan  of  action  is  entirely 
correct,  each  has  valuable  strengths  that  can  help  in  the  reconstruction  of 
education  that  is  now  required.  Otherwise,  if  they  cannot  find  ways  to  effect 
more  fruitful  dialogue  on  these  issues  soon,  market  ideologues  may  make  of 
this  debate  little  more  than  an  historical  footnote  to  transnational  capital¬ 
ism’s  zoocidal  excesses. 
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Educating  Citizens  for  Global  Awareness.  Nel  Noddings.  New  York:  Teachers 
College  Press.  2005.  ISBN:  0807745359,  161  pp. 

ETHAN  LOWENSTEIN,  Eastern  Michigan  University 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  list  off  the  ways  in  which  our  fates  are  intertwined  with 
those  of  others  around  the  globe  at  the  turn  of  the  twenty-first  century. 
What  is  more  difficult  to  do  is  to  argue  for  an  understanding  of  global 
citizenship  sophisticated  enough  to  stand  up  adequately  to  the  challenges  of 
social  life  in  the  global  village.  Even  more  difficult  still  is  to  map  out  what 
teachers  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  order  to  educate  students  for 
global  citizenship.  The  implicit  purpose  of  Educating  Citizens  for  Global 
Awareness  is  to  do  just  that,  and  the  book’s  editor,  Nel  Noddings,  has  done 
an  excellent  job,  through  her  selections  and  her  own  contributions,  in 
tacking  back  and  forth  between  big-picture  philosophical  theorizing  about 
what  education  for  global  citizenship  is  and  why  we  need  to  do  it,  and  con¬ 
crete  approaches  to  curricular  transformation. 

Noddings’  book  is  a  refreshing  read.  Unlike  some  edited  volumes  it  suc¬ 
cessfully  navigates  the  tension  between  covering  conceptual  ground  and 
maintaining  coherence.  Across  the  board  the  short  chapters  are  well  writ¬ 
ten,  conceptually  rich,  and  practice-based.  Though  each  chapter  certainly 
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stands  alone,  a  picture  of  what  the  work  of  educating  students  for  global 
citizenship  looks  like  arises  from  the  chapters  viewed  together. 

Building  on  decades  of  feminist  scholarship  and  her  work  with  the  SEED 
Project,  Peggy  McIntosh’s  chapter,  “Gender  Perspectives  on  Educating  for 
Global  Citizenship,”  argues  convincingly  that  we  must  redefine  citizenship 
away  from  the  language  of  rights  and  duties  to  focus  on  the  habits  of  mind, 
heart,  body,  and  soul  that  have  to  do  with  working  for  and  preserving  a 
network  of  relationship  and  connection  across  lines  of  difference  and  dis¬ 
tinctness,  while  keeping  and  deepening  a  sense  of  one’s  own  identity  and 
integrity”  (p.  23). 

As  Noddings  discusses  in  her  writing  throughout  this  volume,  approach¬ 
ing  citizenship  education  from  this  angle  is  a  necessity  given  the  complexities 
of  the  challenges  we  face  in  the  twenty-first  century.  But  wow,  does  it  raise 
some  prickly  questions  and  dilemmas.  For  example,  when  we  consider  di¬ 
versity,  which  “of  the  differences  in  life  experience  should  we  treasure  and 
preserve?  Which  do  we  want  to  eliminate,  and  when  we  have  eliminated  the 
undesirable  differences,  on  what  basis  will  we  argue  (if  we  continue  to  do  so) 
for  diversity?”  (p.  13).  Should  we  sanction  cultural  practices  that  to  us 
clearly  dehumanize  women?  If  not,  how  do  we  dialogue  about  this  issue 
respectfully  across  cultures?  Noddings’  writing  and  Robert  J.  Nash  s  chap¬ 
ter  on  teaching  about  religion  in  the  schools  are  peppered  with  questions  of 
this  kind,  the  types  of  essential  questions  that  are  useful  for  teachers  in 
organizing  instruction,  linking  content  to  student  experience,  and  creating 
controversy  in  the  classroom. 

Teachers  certainly  need  meaningful  questions  such  as  these,  questions 
that  cut  against  a  feel  good  and  simplified  “we  are  the  world’  approach  to 
cultural  study  and  education  for  global  citizenship.  But  the  complex  work  of 
teaching  for  civic  understanding  in  today’s  schools,  as  this  book  recognizes, 
demands  much  more  of  teachers.  For  example,  in  our  current  era  of  high- 
stakes  testing,  teachers  need  to  be  able  to  educate  for  global  citizenship  and 
prepare  students  for  high-stakes  tests.  How  do  you  do  this? 

Given  the  current  social  context  of  schooling  in  this  country,  Stephen  J. 
Thornton  in  his  chapter,  “Incorporating  Internationalism  into  the  Social 
Studies  Curriculum,”  suggests  that  thoughtful  social  studies  teachers  must 
move  to  view  the  subject  matter  not  as  historians  do  but  through  selecting 
concept-rich  historical  case  studies  that  have  a  high  probability  of  connec¬ 
tion  to  both  current  events  and  students’  lives  and  interests.  In  his  chapter 
Thornton  walks  the  reader  through  an  example  of  what  this  approach  looks 
like  in  practice  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  internationalism  can  be  woven 
throughout  existing  curricular  content.  Thornton  warns  that  teaching  as  he 
suggests  still  places  significant  subject  matter  knowledge  demands  on 
teachers.  In  Thornton’s  view,  most  social  studies  teachers  just  don’t  know 
enough  about  internationalism  to  teach  it  well. 
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Seemingly  in  answer  to  the  challenge  that  Thornton  puts  forth,  Nancy 
Carlsson-Paige  and  Linda  Lantieri’s  chapter  and  Stacie  Nicole  Smith  and 
David  Fairman’s  piece,  “The  Integration  of  Conflict  Resolution  into  the 
High  School  Curriculum:  The  Example  of  Workable  Peace,”  provide  in¬ 
ti  oductions  to  systems  or  partial  systems  for  approaching  issues  of  citizen¬ 
ship  with  students.  Smith  and  Fairman’s  description  of  the  Workable  Peace 
pi  ogi  am  reinforced  my  strong  belief  of  how  useful  a  well-conceived  sys¬ 
tematic  appioach  to  civics  education  can  be  in  helping  teachers  to  connect 
histoiy,  current  events,  and  students’  experiences  around  the  purpose  of 
education  for  global  citizenship. 

But,  having  systems  for  organizing  subject  matter  conceptually,  even 
when  they  come  with  well-developed  case-study  materials,  are  still  not 
enough.  As  teachers  we  must  also  engage  in  the  very  demanding  work  of 
modeling  the  habits  of  “mind,  heart,  body,  and  soul”  that  McIntosh  speaks 
of  (p.  23).  We  must  develop  along  with  our  students,  not  in  superficial  ways, 
but  in  ways  that  sometimes  challenge  the  core  of  who  we  are  as  people.  As 
Smith  and  Fairman  ask,  “How  can  we  expect  teachers  to  teach  conflict 
management  skills  when  they  have  not  been  taught  such  skills  themselves” 
(p.  54)? 

Teachers  and  teacher  educators  will  appreciate  Nancy  Carlsson-Paige, 
Linda  Lantieri,  and  Peggy  McIntosh’s  efforts  to  concisely  describe  theories 
of  child  and  adult  development  in  relation  to  education  for  global  citizen¬ 
ship.  They  will  also  appreciate  Gloria  Ladson-Billings’  description  of  why 
students  from  communities  that  the  system  has  not  served  well  often  fail  to 
connect  to  civics  education  that  stresses  obedience  and  conformity  and 
treats  all  students  as  if  they  were  white,  middle-class,  and  natural-born 
citizens”  (p.  75). 

Teaching  is  certainly  a  complicated  and  messy  business,  and  educating 
students  for  global  awareness,  as  this  book  illuminates,  is  unbelievably  so. 
Implied,  but  perhaps  understated  in  this  excellent  collection  is  the  need  for 
teachers,  teacher  educators,  and  reform  advocates  to  explicitly  push  for  a 
re-conceptualization  of  curriculum  in  civics  education.  Curriculum  is  not 
something  that  sits  on  a  shelf,  teachers  read,  and  then  implement.  Contrary 
to  policy-maker  and  public  perception,  it’s  not  a  textbook  or  a  set  of  stand¬ 
ards.  In  fact  the  very  notion  that  teachers  can  implement  a  lesson  in  civics, 
abstracted  from  who  they  and  their  students  are  at  that  particular  moment 
in  history,  is  ridiculous.  Instead  let’s  look  at  curriculum  in  civics  education 
not  as  a  thing  but  as  a  dynamic  process.  As  a  society,  do  we  recognize  the 
complexity  of  this  process,  and  help  schools,  teachers,  and  students  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  real  work  of  civics  education?  Though  the  words  sound  trite, 
they  ring  true  as  I  write  them — our  children’s  future  and  the  future  of  our 
country  and  world  depend  on  it. 
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ETHAN  LOWENSTEIN  taught  high  school  social  studies  at  a  small  alter¬ 
native  public  school  in  East  Harlem.  He  is  currently  an  Assistant  Professor 
of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  at  Eastern  Michigan  University.  Lowenstein 
(with  Hilary  Landorf)  has  published  “The  Rosa  Parks  Myth:  A  Third  Grade 
History  Investigation,”  in  Social  Studies  and  the  }oung  Learner  as  well  as  two 
pieces  in  Trends  and  Issues:  The  Journal  of  the  Florida  Council  of  the  Social 
Studies :  “Starting  the  Year  with  Student  Identity  Exploration”  (with  Rick 
Bush),  and  “Debating  the  War  in  Iraq  in  the  Democratic  Classroom.” 
Lowenstein’s  primary  interest  is  in  how  teachers  learn  how  to  teach  about 
democratic  citizenship.  His  recent  projects  include  a  book  chapter  for 
Teachers  College  Press  about  teachers’  experiences  in  New  York  during  the 
year  of  9/1 1.  He  is  currently  working  on  a  book  about  teacher  learning  and 
citizenship  education. 


The  English-Vernacular  Divide:  Postcolonial  Language  Politics  and  Practice.  Vai  Ra- 
manathan.  Clevedon,  UK:  Multilingual  Matters.  2005.  ISBN:  1853597694, 
143  pp. 

THOMAS  RICENTO,  University  of  Texas,  San  Antonio 

The  English  language  assumed  a  pivotal  position  during  the  Raj  in  India.  It 
separated  British  rulers  from  their  subjects,  but  also  Indians  who  spoke 
English  from  those  who  did  not.  This  legacy  of  division — between  Indians 
who  speak  and  are  educated  in  and  through  English,  and  those  who  are 
educated  in  vernacular  languages — persists  to  the  present  day  in  Indian 
society.  In  this  fascinating,  well-written,  and  closely  argued  book,  Vaidehi 
Ramanathan  provides  a  nuanced  analysis  of  how  language — English  and 
Guajarti,  in  this  instance — is  tied  to  class  distinctions,  and  how  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  maintained  through  tertiary  education  in  India.  She  also  shows 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  tertiary  educational  practices  contest  these  class- 
based  and  language-linked  asymmetries  in  an  attempt  to  “bridge”  the 
English-Vernacular  divide.  I  highly  recommend  this  book  to  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  understanding  the  complex  role  of  language  policy  in  (post)  co¬ 
lonial  contexts,  whether  in  India  or  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  setting  for  Ramanathan’s  study  is  the  city  of  Ahmedabad  located  in 
the  state  of  Gujarat,  India.  As  is  the  case  in  many  Indian  cities,  residents  of 
Ahmedabad  speak  a  variety  of  languages,  and  most  residents  are  able  to 
converse  in  at  least  two  of  the  three  officially  recognized  languages:  Guja¬ 
rati,  Hindi,  and  English.  The  author  is  a  native  of  the  city  and  spent  the  hrst 
23  years  of  her  life  there,  receiving  her  K-12  and  BA  education  in 
Ahmedabad’s  institutions.  (She  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Southern  California  in  Linguistics.)  As  a  professor  at  an  American 
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univeisity,  she  returned  to  her  home  town  as  a  researcher  to  investigate,  in 
part,  how  more  than  50  years  after  Indian  independence,  English  continues 
to  be  associated  with  upward  social  mobility  largely  as  a  result  of  better 
educational  opportunities  available  in  English,  especially  in  business,  eco¬ 
nomics,  technology,  science,  and  engineering.  Using  a  combination  of  eth¬ 
nography  and  sociocultural  theory,  Ramanathan  investigated  the  ways  in 
which  Vernacular  languages  (such  as  Guajarti)  are  relegated  to  subordinate 
positions  and  how  English  is  seen  to  open  social  doors  (p.  5).  She  applies  the 
teim  voicing  and  its  variants  de-voicing”  and  “en-voicing”  to  the  post¬ 
colonial  context  in  India  to  characterize  the  complex  ways  in  which  English 
and  Vei  naculai  s  co-exist  in  Indian  society,  focusing  on  the  domain  of  ter¬ 
tiary  education.  In  considering  the  topic  of  postcolonial  voice(s),  Ramana¬ 
than  argues  that  the  following  questions  need  to  be  addressed:  “Who  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  speak  and  how?  Who  is  simultaneously  rendered 
‘voice-less’?  Who  assumes  the  power  to  speak  back?  What  (divisive)  role 
does  English  literacy — writing/reading/speaking — play  in  this  general 
(dis)empowering  process?”  (p.  5).  To  answer  these  (and  other)  questions, 
Ramanathan  spent  more  than  seven  years  in  Ahmedabad  collecting  data 
(always  mindful  of  the  difficulty  and  dangers  of  being  both  an  insider  and 
outsider,  a  researcher  and  participant,  a  member  of  the  English-speaking/ 
educated  class  who  is  (critically)  investigating  the  (often)  less-privileged 
Vernacular-educated  class),  which  consists  of  a  range  of  data  types  including 
interviews  with  over  80  Gujarati  and  EM  (English  Medium)  students,  21 
faculty  members,  over  100  hours  of  classroom  observations  and  extensive 
written  documents  (including  university-mandated  syllabi,  sample  exami¬ 
nation  questions,  student  responses,  textbooks,  notices,  circulars  and  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  various  programs,  and  newspaper  articles  and  opinion 
pieces  on  educational  issues)  (p.  11).  Interspersed  with  detailed  discussions 
of  language-in-education  policies  and  practices  at  all  levels  of  education  in 
Gujarat  is  information  and  analysis  of  the  complex  politics  of  language,  with 
political  parties  variously  supporting  or  opposing  English  or  Hindi  in  ed¬ 
ucation  and  civic  life.  There  is  also  the  legacy  of  Gandhi,  a  native  of  Gujarat 
who  promoted  the  teaching  and  use  of  Vernacular  languages  as  part  of  his 
program  of  non-violent  resistance  to  British  hegemony  in  all  aspects  of 
Indian  life. 

Ramanathan  isolates  three  strands  of  inquiry  for  detailed  investigation  and 
explication:  (1)  divergent  pedagogic  tools  (chapter  3),  (2)  divergent  peda¬ 
gogic  practices  (chapter  4),  and  (3)  divergent  tracks  (chapter  5)  for  Vernac¬ 
ular  and  English-medium  students.  The  upshot  of  her  analysis  in  these  three 
areas  is  that  students  who  have  received  English  Medium  instruction 
through  high  school  are  far  better  prepared  to  succeed  in  English-based 
curricula  in  college,  especially  in  business  and  the  “hard”  sciences.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  this  success  is  that  the  expectations  of  the  teachers/professors  of 
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EM-educated  students  is  generally  higher;  this  is  reflected  in  the  different 
types  of  classroom  policies,  practices,  and  materials  afforded  EM  students 
compared  to  VM  (Vernacular  Medium)  students.  These  differences  were 
observed  even  in  the  Jesuit  College  where  Ramanathan  herself  studied  foi 
her  BA  degree  in  the  1980s.  The  college  today  is  committed  to  advancing 
social  justice  for  lower  caste  (especially  Dalit)  students  by  (a)  admitting  a 
certain  percentage  of  Dalit  students  who  otherwise  would  not  qualify  foi 
admission,  and  (b)  by  providing  a  learning  experience  designed  to  dispel 
stereotypes  and  help  lower  caste  students  improve  theii  English  and  ac 
ademic  success.  However,  Ramanathan  found  that  the  tracking  practices 
adopted  by  the  college,  while  well  intentioned,  in  some  ways  actually  helped 
to  reinforce  the  academic  deficiencies  of  Dalit  students  relative  to  EM  stu¬ 
dents.  Among  other  differences  she  found  that  in  the  English  curriculum 
for  the  so-called  B -Streamers  (mostly  lower  caste  VM  students)  there  was 
extensive  use  of  translation  and  an  emphasis  on  grammar,  in  comparison 
with  English  classes  for  EM  students  in  which  there  was  a  preference  for 
English  literature.  But  Ramanathan  does  not  dismiss  the  efforts  of  faculty 
and  administrators  at  the  Jesuit  college  as  being  totally  counter-productive. 
The  fact  that  most  VM  students  stopped  studying  English  in  the  9lh  grade 
means  that  there  are  unavoidable  difficulties  in  bridging  the  educational 
gaps  between  them  and  EM  students,  who  received  English-medium 
education  through  high  school.  As  she  points  out,  "the  most  crucial  way 
in  which  this  institution  serves  the  VM  student  population  is  by  reaching 
out  to  the  most  disadvantaged  of  this  group,  namely  those  of  Dalit 
backgrounds,  and  validating  their  Vernacular  backgrounds”  (p.  109).  By 
providing  special  classes  for  Dalit  students,  the  Jesuit  college  is  going 
against  the  norm  of  other  EM  colleges  in  the  state,  demonstrating  its  com¬ 
mitment  to  change  in  the  social  system  in  India  which  historically  has  pro¬ 
vided  advantages  for  EM  students. 

One  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  book  is  the  way  in  which  the  author 
honestly  confronts  her  own  position  as  a  researcher,  often  wondering  aloud 
whether  she  has  the  right  to  investigate,  categorize,  analyze,  and  indeed 
“speak”  for  VM  students  as  a  postcolonial,  EM-educated  subject  herself  who 
now  resides  in  the  West.  This  is  a  self-reflective  journey  on  the  part  of  the 
author  as  much  as  it  is  a  critical  ethnography,  and  the  author’s  voice  is  never 
far  from  the  surface  of  the  text.  Ramanathan’s  ability  continually  to  question 
her  position  and  motivations  and  to  resist  falling  into  convenient  categorical 
traps  or  binaries,  for  example,  by  understanding  that  the  role  of  English 
and  Vernaculars  in  India  (and  elsewhere)  is  complex,  intertwined,  and 
constantly  evolving,  gives  this  account  a  credibility  and  power  that  is  often 
missing  in  other  treatments  of  the  postcolonial  condition.  As  to  whether  or 
not  she  has  the  authority  to  write  about  VM  students,  Ramanathan  answers 
in  the  following  way  (p.  121): 
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Am  I  assuming  the  right  to  speak  for  VM  students,  and  to  what  extent 
do  my  caste,  class  and  EM  background  give  me  that  ‘right’?  I  could  of 
course  have  chosen  not  to  write  on  this  project:  the  issues  and  my  own 
positioning  in  relation  to  them  can  be  seen  as  questionable.  But  can  I 
now,  undei  standing  what  I  do  of  some  of  the  unequal  realities  on  the 
ground,  really  be  quiet? 

Readers  of  this  book  will  be  very  glad  that  Ramanathan  chose  not  to  be  quiet 
because,  as  she  notes  in  the  book,  as  a  native  of  Gujarat,  India,  as  a  long¬ 
time  i  esident  of  the  West,  and  as  a  scholar  with  expertise  in  linguistics  and 
critical  ethnography  who  can  communicate  effectively  with  the  English- 
speaking  world,  she  is  well  suited  to  weave  a  very  rich  tapestry  for  the 
benefit  and  edification  of  (especially)  those  of  us  who  were  educated  on  the 
English  side  of  the  English-Vernacular  divide. 


THOMAS  RICENTO  is  Professor  of  Applied  Linguistics,  University  of  Texas, 
San  Antonio.  He  has  published  widely  in  the  field  of  language  policy,  politics, 
and  ideology.  His  most  recent  publication  is  An  Introduction  to  Language  Policy: 
Theory  and  Method  (Blackwell).  Other  books  include  Language  and  Politics  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada:  Myths  and  Realities  (co-edited  with  Barbara  Burnaby) 
and  Ideology,  Politics,  and  Language  Policies:  Focus  on  English  (editor).  He  is 
founding  co-editor  (with  Terrence  G.  Wiley)  of  the  Journal  of  Language, 
Identity,  and  Education  (Lawrence  Erlbaum). 


Critical  Theories,  Radical  Pedagogies,  and  Global  Conflicts.  Gustavo  E.  Fischman, 
Peter  McLaren,  Heinz  Sunker,  and  Colin  Lankshear  (Eds.).  New  York:  Row- 
man  &  Littlefield.  2005.  ISBN:  0742530728,  367  pp. 

t 

MEGAN  RIORDAN,  New  York  University 

The  twenty-first  century  is  already  tainted:  around  the  world,  we  endure 
ongoing  war,  poverty,  ecological  catastrophes,  corporate  greed,  and  capi¬ 
talist  “empire  building.”  In  such  times,  schools  should  be  places  of  critical 
reflection  and  social  justice;  they  should  be  transformational  spaces  of  pos¬ 
sibility  that  offer  opportunities  to  consider  broader  social,  political,  and 
economic  policies  and  practices.  At  least,  that  is  what  Critical  Theories,  Radical 
Pedagogies,  and  Global  Conflicts  hopes  to  inspire.  Edited  by  Gustavo  E.  Fisch¬ 
man,  Peter  McLaren,  Heinz  Sunker,  and  Colin  Lankshear,  the  volume’s 
contributors  explore  how  educators  and  activists  might  inaugurate  a  new 
critical  theory  of  education  and  implement  pedagogy  that  raises  students’ 
critical  consciousness  and  civic  participation. 
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As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  volume  is  divided  into  three  sections:  Global 
Conflicts,  Critical  Theories,  and  Radical  Pedagogies.  The  first  part  links  edu¬ 
cation  to  global  conflicts,  analyzing  how  changing  social  contexts  require  the 
development  of  a  new  critical  theory  of  education;  the  second  delves  into 
that  critical  theory,  imagining  what  it  may  look  like  and  exploring  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts,  priorities  and  purposes;  and  the  final  section  questions  how 
educators  can  reconsider,  reconfigure,  and  practice  pedagogies  to  addi  ess  a 
new  critical  theory  of  education. 

Opening  with  a  discussion  of  capitalism,  globalization,  and  education, 
Mike  Cole  analyzes  and  rejects  the  notion  of  globalization  as  a  positive  force. 
Cole  argues  that  globalization  deepens  inequality  and  instead  he  advocates 
for  the  transformation  of  schools  into  places  that  exist  not  to  perpetuate 
capitalism,  but  to  promote  social  justice  and  foster  ciitical  leflection 
(p.  17).  That  initial  chapter  lays  the  foundation  for  further  consideration  of 
how  globalization  impacts  education,  challenging  educators  to  respond  and 
providing  provocative  global  frameworks  by  which  to  do  so.  Subsequent 
chapters  under  the  Global  Conflicts  category  are  rich  and  thought  provoking. 
They  include  an  analysis  of  state  theories  and  the  restructuring  of  schooling 
and  teacher  education,  the  function  of  universities,  schooling  for  democ¬ 
racy,  and  technologies  as  catalysts  for  beneficial  multicultural,  egalitarian, 
and  ecological  globalization  forces. 

The  following  section  on  Critical  Theories  contains  eight  chapters  that  add  a 
further  layer  of  texture  to  the  volume.  The  works  here  are  diverse,  and  delve 
into  critical  theories  that  pave  the  route  toward  the  final  cluster  of  chapters 
on  Radical  Pedagogies.  The  former  chapters  include  a  consideration  of  what 
states  might  look  like  without  racism,  a  review  of  Paulo  Freire’s  later  work, 
and  a  chapter  devoted  to  defining  and  analyzing  what  author  Rhonda  Ham¬ 
mer  terms  “patriarchal  family  terrorism”  (p.  223)  and  its  relevance  in  a  post- 
September  11th  society.  Other  chapters  engage  the  reader  in  considerations 
of  citizenship  and  media  culture,  examine  critical  pedagogy  that  “seeks  to 
encourage  and  prepare  individuals  to  understand  and  critically  question 
views  about  themselves,  society,  and  nature,”  (p.  145)  and  expose  standard¬ 
ized  testing  as  proliferating  oppression  of  teachers  and  students.  What  both 
parts — Global  Conflicts  and  Critical  Theories — provide  is  a  context  for  under¬ 
standing  political,  economic,  educational,  and  cultural  forces,  offering  a  “base 
from  which  to  launch  critiques  and  oppositional  practices”  (p.  x). 

To  that  end,  the  final  section  on  Radical  Pedagogies  imparts  ways  in  which 
educators  and  activists  might  reconsider  and  approach  their  work  in  and 
outside  of  the  classroom  environment.  Two  chapters  emphasize  “perform¬ 
ance”  as  a  means  of  understanding  and  conveying  identity,  as  well  as  its  use 
as  a  powerful  tool  for  analysis;  another  examines  intercultural  education, 
societal  structures,  and  the  individuals  that  comprise  a  society.  McLaren  and 
Farahmandpur’s  chapter  underscores  the  necessity  of  creating  pedagogical 
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activities  through  which  students  can  explore  post-September  11  fears. 
They  provide  tangible  steps  through  which  teachers  and  students  can  ex¬ 
amine  teiroiism  and  in  which  teachers  can  then  guide  students  to  make 
connections  between  their  findings  and  social  and  historical  processes  which 
have  shaped  that  region  of  the  world”  (p.  288).  Lankshear  and  Knobel’s 
chapter  envisions  how  computer-mediated  activities  inspire  pedagogy  that 
poses  problems,  explores  culture,  and  advocates  for  “critical,  dialogical,  and 
liberatory  purposes  within  education”  (p.  305).  And  lastly,  the  volume  cul¬ 
minates  with  a  call  for  renewed  focus  on  teacher  education  programs  that 
promote  questions  about  the  purposes  of  schools  and  capitalist  structures, 
encoui  age  the  investigation  of  power  and  control,  and  emphasize  media 
literacy  and  activism. 

Teachers  struggling  with  No  Child  Left  Behind  and  accountability 
standards  may  question  the  transferability  of  critical  theories  and  radical 
pedagogies  to  their  own  classrooms.  In  fact,  the  mere  thought  of  embrac¬ 
ing,  much  less  practicing,  yet  another  “something  new”  might  invite  ob¬ 
jections  about  the  applicability  of  these  ideas.  Such  a  response  would  not  be 
surprising — though  it  would  be  premature.  The  volume  contains  not  only 
theories,  but  inquiries  that  speak  to  issues  educators  grapple  with:  How  can 
teachers  prepare  students  to  understand  and  question  media?  How  can 
education  enable  people  to  make  informed  decisions  about  processes  such 
as  globalization?  How  can  schools  teach  democratic  values  and  foster  social 
justice?  How  can  teachers  shift  from  delivering  fragmented  information  for 
tests  to  guiding  students  to  explore  ideas,  problems,  and  questions?  And 
how  can  teacher  education  programs  examine  various  cultural,  gendered, 
racial,  and  economic  perspectives  to  raise  teachers’  global  awareness? 

These  inquiries  and  others  woven  throughout  the  text  are  important 
ones — and  ones  that  too  frequently  sink  into  the  swamp  of  school  system 
requirements,  mundane  classroom  tasks,  or  immediate  disciplinary  issues. 
Yet  despite  the  challenges  teachers  may  face  in  implementing  radical  pe¬ 
dagogies  within  their  own  classrooms,  this  volume  nevertheless  contains 
insights  and  ideas  that,  to  me,  speak  to  the  reasons  why  many  of  us  became 
educators  in  the  hrst  place:  to  promote  critical  thinking,  to  inspire  learning 
and  the  making  of  connections,  to  engage  in  dialogues  and  the  exchange  of 
ideas,  to  empower  students  to  read,  write,  analyze,  solve  problems,  and 
make  powerful  and  just  decisions.  Critical  Theories,  Radical  Pedagogies,  and 
Global  Conflicts  is  a  reminder  to  teachers  and  teacher  educators  to  continue 
to  explore  our  own  acts  of  teaching  and  learning,  to  expand  students’  ex¬ 
periences,  and  to  contribute  student  and  educator  voices  to  a  wider  move¬ 
ment  for  social  justice. 

In  the  final  chapter,  a  query  is  posed:  “Is  there  any  space  for  hope?” 
Authors  and  editors  Fischman  and  McLaren  believe  so,  explaining  that  hope 
stems  from  the  “knowledge  that  we  can  act  when  the  opportunity  arises, 
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and  that  we  will  act”  (p.  355).  Schools  thus  become  “centers  of  possibility” 
meaning  that  they  are  arenas  of  inquiry  and  dialogue,  where  connections 
are  made,  where  learning  occurs,  and  where  participation  is  practiced. 

While  such  a  thought  likely  appeals  to  all  teachers  and  teacher  educators, 
it  will  be  most  inspiring  to  activists  and  teachers  already  engaged  in  working 
to  transform  schools  into  spaces  of  social  justice.  Fischman,  McLaien, 
Sunker,  and  Lankshear’s  volume  offers  compelling  arguments  and  insight¬ 
ful  strategies;  I  hope  it  will  produce  converts  as  well. 

MEGAN  RIORDAN  is  a  former  English  and  ESL  teacher  and  has  taught 
middle  school,  high  school  and  university  students  in  the  United  States  and 
as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Kazakhstan.  She  will  receive  her  Ph.D.  in 
Education  from  New  York  University  in  the  fall.  Her  leseaich  focuses  on 
experiential  education,  primarily  students  learning  through  internships, 
projects,  and  out-of-classroom  activities.  For  the  past  three  years,  she  has 
conducted  research  on  The  Big  Picture  Company’s  internship-based  high 
school  design  and  the  organization’s  efforts  to  scale  up  their  design  to  sites 
across  the  country.  In  collaboration  with  Joe  McDonald  and  Emily  Klein, 
she  has  co-authored  four  reports  on  the  challenges  and  strategies  of  scaling- 
up.  The  reports  can  be  found  at:  http://www.nyu.edu/iesp/.  In  addition,  she 
also  co-authored  a  report  on  the  use  of  non-formal  institutions  such  as 
museums,  parks,  and  gardens  to  teach  math  and  science.  This  article  will 
appear  in  the  Research  in  Science  Education  Journal  in  the  fall  of  2005. 


Woman’s  Identity  and  the  Qur’an:  A  New  Reading.  Nimat  Hafez  Barazangi.  Gaines¬ 
ville:  University  Press  of  Florida.  2004.  ISBN:  0813027853,  173  pp. 

QADIR  ABDUS-SABUR,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University 

Challenged  by  the  demands  of  academic  objectivity  and  feminist  philo¬ 
sophical  influences,  Nimat  Hafez  Barazangi  calls  the  reader’s  attention  to 
what  she  sees  as  a  serious  problem  among  Muslim  women  scholars.  She 
argues  that  although  they  are  influencing  positive  change  in  the  perception 
of  women  of  the  Islamic  faith,  unfortunately  their  aiguments  are  based  on 
traditional  interpretations  of  the  Qur’an  articulated  by  men.  This  observa¬ 
tion  is  the  underpinning  of  her  thesis:  Since  Muslim  women  do  not  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  new  reading  of  Qur’an,  the  primary  source  of  Islam  (p.  1),  (i.e. 
their  personal  internalization  of  its  principles  and  applications  to  life  ex¬ 
periences),  they  are  perceived  as  “dependent  membeijs]  of  the  Muslim 
social  structure”  (p.  8)  rather  than  active  participants  in  the  defining  role  of 
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Islam  in  the  intellectual  fiber  of  society.  Using  this  as  her  point  of  departure 
she  identifies  the  objective  and  purpose  of  the  present  work. 

Hei  main  objective  is  to  develop  “a  theory  and  a  practice  of  educating 
Muslim  women  outside  the  patriarchal  discourse  that  views  women  as  the 
passive  depositor  of  culture”  (p.  x).  In  her  view  women  should  actively 
participate  in  Quranic  discourse.  She  writes  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is 
“to  generate  the  dynamic  interrelation  of  the  pedagogy,  ...  the  epistemol¬ 
ogy*  and  the  ontology  of  the  Qur  an  with  those  who  have  consciously  chosen 
its  worldview  and  attempt  to  live  that  worldview”  (p.  3).  It  is  her  hope  that 
an  awareness  of  the  educational  methods  employed  by  the  Qur’an  along 
with  a  mastery  of  knowledge  contained  therein  in  relationship  to  individual 
existence,  women  would  be  better  able  to  guide  their  lives  as  defined  in  a 
Qur’anic  worldview. 

Barazangi  develops  her  argument  very  effectively.  She  reasons  that  since 
women  have  not  been  permitted  to  participate  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
Qur’an  because  traditional  analysis  has  favored  men  in  the  role  of  artic¬ 
ulating  Islamic  norms,  women  are  placed  in  a  role  supporting  their  men 
(husbands,  fathers,  brothers).  They  are  viewed  as  passive  depositors  of  cul¬ 
ture  (p.  x).  This  hegemonic  supportive  role  limits  women’s  desires  to  study 
the  Qui  an  for  themselves  and  apply  their  newly  acquired  knowledge  to 
social  issues  in  their  own  voices.  She  goes  on  to  explain  that  historically 
these  interpretations  have  been  viewed  on  par  with  Qur’anic  injunctions. 
By  accepting  the  authority  of  traditional  text  interpretation  as  being  as 
binding  as  the  Qur’an,  the  basic  tenet  of  the  affirmation  of  God’s  sover- 
eignty  “ La  ‘ilah  ‘ilia  Allah ,”  has  lost  its  true  meaning  (p.  4);  allegedly  men’s 
commentary  possesses  divine-like  qualities. 

She  cites  several  issues  that  justify,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  men,  tradi¬ 
tional  practices  of  the  subjugation  of  women.  Perhaps  the  strongest  of  these 
is  her  interpretation  of  the  Qur’an  itself  and  the  perception  of  the  creation 
of  man  (Adam)  and  the  subsequent  creation  of  woman  (Eve)  from  Adam’s 
rib.  Throughout  the  book  Barazangi  translates  Surah  4  Verse  1  as  “O’ 
humankind  ( Ya’yuha  al-nas),  be  conscientious  of  [or  in  equilibrium  with] 
(ittaqu)  your  Guardian  God  (Allah),  who  created  you  of  a  single  [personal] 
entity  (nafs  wahidah).  Created,  of  the  same  entity,  its  [grammatical  feminine 
gender]  mate  (zawjaha),  and  from  them  scattered  abroad  many  men  and 
women,  and  be  of  equilibrium  with  Allah  by  whom  you  are  accountable  to 
one  another,  and  the  wombs  (al-‘arham)\  surely  Allah  ever  watches  over  you” 
(p.  43).  She  argues  that  this  verse  established  men  and  women  as  equals 
intellectually  in  terms  of  their  potential  for  spiritual  development.  In  her 
view  women  have  been  denied  access  to  Qur’anic  intellectual  interpretation 
partially  because  this  verse  has  been  mis-represented  to  them  by  men.  She 
rejects  men’s  interpretation  as  Eve  being  made  from  Adam’s  rib  because  the 
above  verse  uses  the  feminine  word  for  Arabic  words  meaning  “a  single 
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entity”  (p.  47);  that  is,  since  God  created  humanity  from  a  female  entity  how 
could  men  have  been  created  first?  Using  this,  other  verses  of  the  Qur’an 
and  the  work  of  well-known  Muslim  scholars,  Barazangi  argues  quite  con¬ 
vincingly  that  women  have  indeed  been  limited  in  their  ability  to  pai  ticipate 
actively  in  intellectual  learning  and  interpretation  of  Qur  anic  principles 
and  their  relationship  to  contemporary  issues.  Barazangi  sees  this  as  a 
problem  and  asks  the  question:  “Who  has  the  authority  to  read  and  inter¬ 
pret  Qur’anic  text?”  (p.  5). 

Germane  to  her  analysis  of  the  implications  of  the  rights  of  men  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  Qur’an  rather  than  women  are  the  issues  of  individual  morality 
and  Taqwa.  As  women  involve  themselves  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  Qur’an, 
a  process  she  refers  to  as  “Islamic  Higher  Learning  (p.  87)  occurs.  Women 
will  be  able  to  establish  themselves  as  individual  moral  creatures  based  upon 
their  own  understandings.  Unfortunately,  in  her  view,  the  morality  of 
women  today  is  defined  in  relationship  to  their  close  proximity  to  the  men 
in  their  lives.  Taqwa  for  her  is  the  “balance  of  individual  moral  choice  and 
social  action”  (p.  68)  and  Islamic  education  should  reflect  this  balance  “with 
natural  laws  and  within  the  Qur’anic  guidelines”  (p.  66).  This  condition  can 
only  be  achieved  when  an  individual  has  come  into  a  proper  knowledge  of 
Qur’anic  injunctions  for  themselves  and  have  identified  ways  in  which  these 
injunctions  can  be  infused  into  the  social  fiber  of  their  lives.  This  situation 
can  never  occur  if  women  are  restricted  from  active  learning  of  the  Qur’an. 

Barazangi  offers  a  three-part  solution.  First,  women  should  be  involved 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Qur’an  and  its  interpretation  in  the  discussion  of 
human  rights  in  their  own  voices.  Secondly,  women  should  learn  to  identify 
with  the  Qur’an  by  studying  its  content  from  their  own  perspective. 
Through  the  Self-Learning  of  Islam  (S-LI)  process  that  she  describes  as  “a 
framework  for  a  comprehensive  curriculum  serving  as  the  foundation  of 
and  the  means  to  self-identity”  (p.  87),  women  could  initiate  long-term 
changes  in  how  they  are  perceived.  Finally,  the  superimposition  of  Western 
secular  systems  of  education  and  Western  feminists’  perspectives  will  not 
effectively  change  the  status  of  Muslim  women.  Muslim  women  need  to 
identify  with  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  Qur’anic  worldview.  She  argues 
that  women  have  not  only  that  right,  but  reading  the  Qur’an  and  gaining  an 
understanding  of  its  meaning  is  one  of  their  responsibilities  as  Muslims.  She 
suggests  a  way  to  re-read  (re-interpret  the  Qur’an)  when  she  says,  “A  ped¬ 
agogical  reading  of  the  Qur’an  involves  a  process  of  making  the  learner 
aware  of  and  able  to  theorize  on  Qur’anic  principles  and  to  distinguish  these 
principles  from  a  knowledge  of  the  Qur’an  rules  in  order  to  facilitate  in¬ 
terpretations  and  the  conditions  for  their  application”  (p.  2). 

Barazangi  has  done  a  commendable  job  of  articulating  a  major  concern  in 
contemporary  Muslim  life — the  traditional  role  of  women  versus  their  active 
participation  in  an  ever-changing  global  community.  She  draws  a  parallel 
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between  the  struggle  of  Muslim  women  and  the  hurdles  faced  by  the  wom¬ 
en’s  suffrage  movement  in  America  (p.  4).  One  simply  has  to  read  Maxine 
Gieen  s  (1988)  analysis  of  the  “waif’  faced  by  women  in  American  society  to 
understand  the  basis  of  her  assertion.  Woman’s  Identity  and  the  Quran  is  a 
good  read,  and  I  highly  recommend  it  to  anyone  interested  in  Islamic 
education  in  general  and  in  the  struggle  of  Muslim  women  in  particular. 
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Only  Hope:  Coming  of  Age  Under  China’s  One-Child  Policy  by  Vanessa  L.  Fong  is 
a  read  I  could  hardly  put  down.  Vanessa  Fong  has  put  her  finger  on  a 
subject  of  much  popular  and  scholarly  interest.  How  are  the  only  children 
and  their  families  faring  under  the  Chinese  one-child  policy?  The  policy  has 
often  been  described  as  a  draconian,  huge-scale  experiment  in  social  en¬ 
gineering  mandated  by  a  central  government.  Dire  consequences  in  pop¬ 
ulation  imbalances  have  been  predicted.  Fong  takes  a  close-up  look  at  3 1 
families  and  surveys  2,273  students  in  three  schools  over  27  months.  The 
depth  of  her  insight  and  breadth  of  knowledge  elevate  this  work  to  a  place 
of  importance  that  far  exceeds  its  title  and  stated  purpose.  The  work  speaks 
to  China  scholars,  social  scientists,  modernization  scholars,  and  interna¬ 
tional  educators,  but  also  to  a  wide  swath  of  the  general  public.  The  author 
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writes  with  ease,  the  stories  of  the  families  and  teens  are  fascinating,  and  the 
ideas  that  frame  them  illuminate  without  ovei  powering. 

The  book  is  a  very  readable  account  of  an  ethnographic  study  originally 
done  for  a  dissertation,  “examining  the  effects  of  near-universal  singleton 
status  on  the  subjectivities,  experiences,  and  aspirations  of  teenagers  ...  in  a 
large  coastal  city  [Dalien]  in  northeastern  China”  (Fong,  p.  2).  The  Chinese 
press  and  popular  culture  coined  the  term  “little  emperors”  and  popular¬ 
ized  the  myth  of  the  spoiled  only  child.  Fong  sees  past  this  caricature  and 
allows  us  to  meet  real  teenagers  responding  to  pressures  as  varied  as  their 
own  personalities.  For  Fong  the  key  issue  becomes  not  the  children  s  sin¬ 
gleton  status  per  se,  but  the  fact  that  they  are  singletons  in  a  society  long 
used  to  large  families.  She  explores  not  the  difference  between  one-  and 
more-child  families,  but  the  difference  between  the  current  small  families 
and  the  much  larger  families  of  their  parents. 

The  book  goes  much  further  than  the  stated  purpose.  The  global  context 
is  finely  interwoven  with  the  families’  lives,  explaining  complex  individual 
decisions  and  consequences.  The  one-child  policy  provides  the  counter  pole 
to  the  stories  of  the  families’  struggles.  Her  central  claim  is  that  the  policy 
was  designed  “to  create  a  generation  of  ambitious,  well-educated  children 
who  would  lead  their  country  into  the  First  World,  [and  it]  succeeded,  but  at 
a  price”  (pp.  2-3).  To  illustrate  that  point,  she  skillfully  weaves  macroeco¬ 
nomics  in  with  the  fertility  transition  taking  place  as  part  of  a  global  mod¬ 
ernization  process  (see  pp.  13-21  for  a  concise  review  of  a  broad  literature 
on  the  cultural  model  of  modernization),  and  shows  how  it  structures  the 
families’  ambitions.  Fong  writes:  “My  study  of  Chinese  singletons  highlights 
how  the  cultural  model  of  modernization  associated  with  the  fertility  tran¬ 
sition  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  unrealistically  high  expectations 
often  said  to  characterize  modern  youth  worldwide”  (p.  3).  Particularly 
fascinating  is  the  wealth  of  knowledge  of  traditional  Chinese  family  culture 
and  the  generational  transition  in  values  revealed  in  the  comments  of  par¬ 
ents,  grandparents,  and  children. 

There  are  several  centrally  important  issues  to  understanding  the  mod¬ 
ern  transformation  of  an  ancient  culture  that  emerged  in  the  stories.  I  will 
highlight  only  three  here. 

A  fundamental  change  in  Chinese  culture  is  underway,  namely  a  signif¬ 
icant  increase  in  the  social  status  of  women  that  impacts  a  whole  web  of 
relationships.  The  change  is  related  in  part  to  the  Communist  development 
model  of  the  past  fifty-odd  years,  which  insisted  on  employment  for  urban 
women.  Fong  found  support  for  this  in  the  population  development  liter¬ 
ature,  where  it  is  theorized  that  bias  against  daughters  decreases  as  they 
start  earning  money  (Stafford,  1995,  in  Taiwan;  Kishor,  1993;  Rosenweig  & 
Schultz,  1982;  Murthi,  Guio,  Dreze,  1995,  all  in  India).  In  addition,  women 
have  been  empowered  by  the  post-reform  one-child  policy.  Fong  found  that 
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parental  approval  of  singleton  daughters  was  greater  because,  one,  they  are 
theii  only  hope,  and  two,  because  daughters  are  more  caring  and  more 
reliable  than  sons. 

Female  singletons  enjoyed  unprecedented  parental  support,  both  be¬ 
cause  they  had  no  brothers  to  compete  with,  and  because  they  grew  up  in  a 
socioeconomic  system  that  provided  daughters  with  the  means  to  follow  the 
cultural  model  of  filial  duty  once  reserved  for  sons  (Fong,  2002).  (p.  130).  A 
maternal  grandmother  told  Fong,  “Since  women  were  more  likely  to  pro¬ 
vide  nursing  care,  ‘a  good  daughter-in-law  is  better  than  a  good  son,  and  a 
good  daughter  is  best  of  all.’”  (p.  1 33).  In  another  instance,  a  father-daugh¬ 
ter  dispute  ends  in  his  dismissal  of  her  as  “water  spilled  on  the  ground”  and 
hei  teal  ful  rejoinder,  that  s  not  true!  . . .  I’ll  be  filial  even  after  I’m  married, 
just  like  Ma  is  to  Grandma!”  (p.  153). 

In  the  generation  of  large  families,  for  urban  dwellers  sometimes  two  gen- 
ei  ations  ago,  daughters  at  marriage  made  a  final  break  from  their  parental 
family.  Fong  found  that  the  urban  parents  did  not  lose  their  daughters  but 
gained  sons-in-law  and  grandchildren.  Though  one-third  of  fathers  said  they 
preferred  a  son,  they  invested  as  much  time  and  caring  in  their  daughters  as 
did  mothers  (pp.  136-137).  Mothers  downplayed  the  significance  of  a  pat¬ 
rilineal  ideology  and  focused  rather  on  “what  Margery  Wolf  called  the  ‘uterine 
family  (19/2).  Third  Aunt’s  daughter  protested,  ‘“I  owe  everything  to  my 
parents.  I’ll  always  take  care  of  my  parents,  no  matter  what  it  takes’  ”  (p.  152). 

A  second  issue  I  want  to  highlight  particularly  for  non-Chinese  readers 
represents  the  other  side  of  the  coin  of  the  “little  emperor  syndrome.”  It  is 
the  extent  to  which  parents  sacrifice  to  further  their  child’s  future.  “Spend¬ 
ing  money  on  a  child  was  simultaneously  an  expression  of  unconditional 
love  and  an  investment  in  parents’  own  future”  (p.  135).  The  mother  of  a 
singleton  daughter  said,  “we  only  have  one  child,  so  who  else  are  we  going 
to  spend  our  money  on  if  not  her?”  (p.  140).  “Parents  told  me  that  they 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  for  those  of  their  children”  (p.  140). 
Some  of  the  mothers  literally  risked  their  own  lives  by  “skimping  on  their 
own  food  and  healthcare,  and  did  exhausting  work  in  factories  on  the 
streets  in  harsh  weather”  (p.  143).  Parents,  whether  educated  or  not,  spent 
hours  nightly  sitting  next  to  their  children  making  certain  they  would  study. 
They  forbade  their  children  to  do  any  housework,  deprived  themselves  of 
visits  to  the  bathhouse  in  favor  of  their  children  (p.  144). 

A  third  issue  is  the  excessive  pressure  on  academic  excellence  under 
heavily  competitive  circumstances.  Following  is  a  sample  of  the  voices  Fong 
lets  speak.  “I’ve  been  too  lazy,  and  wasted  too  much  time,”  said  a  high- 
scoring  girl.  “We  must  remember  that  a  high  score  on  the  entrance  exam  is 
the  only  thing  that  can  get  us  into  college.  Nothing  else  will  help  us  get  into 
college,  so  nothing  else  matters”  (p.  125).  A  mother  lost  her  factory  work 
and  couldn’t  give  her  daughter  money  to  buy  snacks  during  school.  The 
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father,  however,  insisted,  ‘“give  her  the  money!  .  . .  It’s  a  small  price  to  pay  if 
it  helps  her  get  into  college.’  [The  daughter]  continued  to  get  her  snack 
allowance,  while  her  parents  skipped  lunch  on  weekdays  in  order  to  save 
money”  (p.  160).  A  junior  high  school  daughter  tried  to  set  the  table  for 
dinner,  but  her  mother  shoved  her  away.  “Every  minute  should  be  spent  on 
your  studies  . . ..  Don’t  waste  your  time  in  the  kitchen  (p.  165). 

The  stories  of  the  students,  parents,  and  grandparents,  whose  voices  are 
given  ample  room,  are  supported  by  an  impressive  array  of  references  to  a 
broad  range  of  scholarly  literature,  including  theoretical  and  comparative 
empirical  studies.  One  of  many  of  Fong  s  strengths  is  hei  facility  to  biing  in 
theory  and  experiences  from  other  parts  of  the  world  in  such  a  way  that 
they  throw  further  light  on  the  issue  at  hand.  For  example,  she  explains 
that  the  cultural  model  of  modernization  motivates  people  to  desire  First 
World  affluence  and  to  believe  that  they  can  attain  it  by  participating  in  the 
modern  economy.  Hence  education  and  diploma  ambitions  rise  to  new 
levels  of  importance. 

Individuals  living  in  a  society  isolated  from  the  capitalist  world  system 
[as  China  was  for  a  good  part  of  the  parents’  generation]  could  attain 
. . .  goals  [of  prestige,  pleasure,  security,  affluence,  and  good  health]  by 
following  local  cultural  models  of  religion,  politics,  kinship,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  production.  But  once  a  society  is  incorporated  into  the  capitalist 
world  system,  standards  . . .  are  redefined  and  inflated,  so  that  mod¬ 
ernization  becomes  the  best,  and  sometimes  the  only,  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  these  goals,  (p.  15) 

Fong  is  conversant  in  stratification  and  world  systems  theory,  modern¬ 
ization  and  development  theory,  population  theory,  anthropology,  educa¬ 
tional  reform  and  reproduction  theory,  Chinese  contemporary  history  and 
culture,  and  is  adept  at  showing  how  the  various  frameworks  intercept  in 
demographic  and  human  consequences.  A  brief  look  at  only  one  page  of  the 
bibliography  illustrates:  Articles  from  Human  Biology,  Population  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Revieiu,  Harvard  Educational  Review,  Cultural  Anthropology,  books  on 
modernization  in  the  Middle  East,  comparative  studies  of  parenting,  child 
care  and  culture  in  Africa,  motherhood  in  England,  the  daily  paper  of  a 
major  city  in  China,  Chinese  language  works  on  only-children,  the  works  of 
Mao  Zedong.  Her  introductory  chapter  cites  among  many  others  Arjun 
Appadurai,  Arturo  Gramsci,  Pierre  Bourdieu,  Claudia  Strauss  and  Naomi 
Quinn,  Thomas  Friedman,  William  Goode,  Alex  Inkeles,  Talcott  Parsons, 
and  Walt  W.  Rostow.  The  bibliography  is  instructive  for  any  social  science 
course  and  there  is  a  useful  index. 

In  this  Chinese  rust-belt  city,  the  globalizing  cultural  model  of  modern¬ 
ization  played  itself  out  like  this  for  singleton  families:  “Those  fluent  in  First 
World  languages  got  the  best  jobs,  and  those  who  returned  from  study 
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abioad  got  much  better  jobs  than  they  would  have  gotten  with  comparable 
Chinese  education’  (p.  18)  and  “many  singletons  were  their  families’  last 
best  hope  for  upward  mobility”  (p.  29)  and  their  own  precarious  old  age. 

1  he  subject  categories  hint  at  the  wide  readership  this  book  might  enjoy 
but  it  would  be  instructive  in  any  course  on  globalization  and  modernization 
offered  in  the  social  foundations  of  education,  political  science,  and  other 
social  sciences. 
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In  Educating  Citizens:  International  Perspectives  on  Civic  Values  and  School 
Choice,  Patrick  J.  Wolf  and  Stephen  Macedo  challenge  the  “no  need  to 
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worry”  sentiment  put  forth  by  those  in  other  countries  where  public  fund¬ 
ing  of  some  sort  of  school  choice  is  the  norm.  Having  gathered  a  group  of 
scholars  to  consider  what  the  United  States  could  learn  about  other  coun¬ 
tries  regarding  school  choice,  the  editors  bring  to  print  national  case  studies 
on  Western  European  countries  (the  Netherlands,  England,  Belgium,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  France)  and  Canada  in  Part  I  of  the  book.  In  Part  II,  analysis 
and  commentary  on  those  case  studies,  along  with  their  direct  links  to  the 
American  school  system,  make  the  edited  volume  read  like  a  well-planned 
conference  panel. 

In  Part  I,  the  authors  offer  detailed  analysis  of  a  variety  of  educational 
systems  in  Western  Europe.  A  major  focus  in  each  section  is  the  role  that 
public  funding  plays  in  education.  Many  of  the  authors  describe  educational 
systems  where  schools  with  different  philosophies  co-exist  within  the  reg¬ 
ulatory  schemes  of  their  respective  countries.  A  more  recent  phenomenon 
noted  by  almost  every  author  is  the  attempts  by  the  examined  countries  to 
address  religious  and  racial  stratification.  Luisa  Ribolzi  acknowledges  that 
Italy  is  at  a  “real  cultural  turning  point”  that  could  “either  support  cultural 
openness  toward  school  choice  or  doom  it’  (p.  268).  Ben  P.  Vermeulen, 
writing  on  the  constitutional  and  political  issues  in  the  Netherlands,  rec¬ 
ognizes  that  the  public  funding  of  private  [primarily  religious]  schools  is  true 
school  choice:  “. . .  without  such  support  these  schools  would  be  forced  to 
charge  considerable  tuition  fees,  with  the  result  that  in  general  they  would 
be  available  only  to  the  well-to-do”  (p.  38).  Public  funding  of  religious 
schools  is  at  the  heart  of  school  choice  in  the  Netherlands. 

Some  of  the  programs  cannot  be  equated  to  the  U.S.  educational  system. 
In  Italy:  The  Impossible  Choice  (Ch.  10),  Luisa  Ribolzi  writes  that  studying 
Italian  schools  by  juxtaposing  the  situation  in  Italy  with  the  school  choice 
situation  in  the  U.S.  should  be  done  cautiously.  Ribolzi  notes  the  strong  role 
Catholic  schools  have  had  in  Italy  and  the  schools’  connection  to  the  na¬ 
tional  identity  of  the  country.  While  many  of  the  countries  examined  are 
struggling  to  promote  diversity  in  the  schools  to  better  reflect  a  changing 
population  beyond  the  schools,  much  of  the  diversity  is  rooted  in  religious 
differences.  Private,  non-religious  schools  are  still  the  domain  of  the  afflu¬ 
ent  in  many  countries.  For  instance,  in  the  United  States,  charter  schools, 
school  voucher  programs,  and  even  open  enrollment  programs  have  paved 
the  way  for  conversations  about  segregation  by  neighborhood,  religion, 
race,  and  class. 

In  the  chapter  titled  School  Choice  as  a  Question  of  Design  (Ch.  14),  Charles 
L.  Glenn  notes  that  school  choice,  while  not  a  disaster  in  any  of  the  countries 
examined,  is  not  “a  magic  solution  to  problems  that  are  deeply  embedded 
in  the  nature  of  the  educational  system”  (p.  352).  School  choice  does  offer 
“the  fundamental  right  of  parents  to  make  decisions  about  the  education  of 
their  children,  within  a  framework  of  public  accountability  for  the  quality 
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and  the  civic  effects  of  the  various  school  options”  (p.  352),  all  of  which 
brings  us  back,  one  last  time,  to  the  need  for  laws,  policies,  procedures, 
and  interventions  that  have  been  thought  through  carefully”  (p.  352). 

Many  of  the  chapters  note  that  Western  European  governments  rely  on 
regulations  and  oversight  of  school  choice  programs  in  order  to  make  them 
work.  One  consistent  point  of  contention  that  the  authors  have  about  the 
U.S.  school  choice  programs  is  the  lack  of  regulatory  standards,  as  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  fact  that  charter  schools  and  voucher  regulations  vary  from 
state  to  state  and  even  from  municipality  to  municipality.  Attempts  to  create 
academic  standards  in  the  U.S.  for  K-12  education  have  met  resistance  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  although  recent  legislation  (like  the  No  Child  Left  Be¬ 
hind  Act)  has  put  teeth  behind  the  standards  movement. 

In  j Educating  Citizens,  the  authors  fail  to  address  the  business  model  of 
regulation  in  a  capitalist  society  like  the  U.S.  The  Netherlands,  France,  and 
Canada  are  known  for  providing  social  services — including  child  care — to 
their  citizenry  that  benefit  and  embrace  the  family  model  and  the  rights  of 
the  family.  Because  all  can  (and  do)  apply  for  social  services  in  these  coun¬ 
tries,  the  stigma  of  “taking  advantage  of”  resources  is  nullified.  In  the 
United  States,  however,  school  choice  is  often  income-related:  the  wealthy 
can  choose  private  schools;  the  entrepreneur  can  create  and  nurture  a 
private,  fox-profit  educational  program;  the  financially  disadvantaged  can 
get  access  to  vouchers.  The  rich  can  make  choices,  and  the  poor  might  find 
a  choice,  but  regulating  those  choices  conflicts  with  what  Amexicans  see  as 
their  right  to  make  educational  decisions  for  their  children,  regardless  of 
income. 

The  Western  European  bent  of  the  book  begs  the  questions:  What  about 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America ?  What  about  developing  countries ?  What  about 
highly  technological  societies  like  Japan  ?  What  about  schools  rising  up  in  areas  of 
conflict:  can  schools  and  school  choice  affect  relationships  between  Shiites  and  Mus¬ 
lims,  Israelites  and  Palestinians  ?  Can  civic  values  run  through  schools  in  commu¬ 
nities  struggling  with  civility  ?  Although  religious  friction  is  a  part  of  the  school- 
choice  progi’aiTis  in  many  countries — including  the  United  States — there 
are  numerous  cultural  and  income-based  conflicts  in  the  U.S.  and  other 
countries  that  need  to  be  better  addressed. 

Educating  Citizens  gives  a  good  overview  of  the  school  choice  philosophies 
in  other  countries  but  is  weak  on  the  actual  practice  and  procedures  that 
make  those  philosophies  real.  That  weakness  aside,  Wolf  and  Macedo’s 
edited  volume  is  a  nice  companion  piece  to  U.S. -focused  examinations  of 
school  choice,  such  as  R.  Kenneth  Godwin  and  Frank  R.  Kemerer’s  (2002) 
School  Choice  Tradeoffs:  Liberty,  Equity,  and  Diversity  or  Alan  Wolfe’s  (2003) 
School  Choice:  The  Moral  Debate,  both  of  which  take  on  purely  Americentric 
views  of  school  choice. 
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The  University  of  Indiana  has  launched  a  massive  campaign  called  the 
High  School  Survey  of  Student  Engagement  (HSSSE)  to  describe  and  doc¬ 
ument  student  engagement  in  secondary  schools.  Through  self-reported 
responses  to  questions  such  as,  “How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  spend 
doing  volunteer  work?”  and  “How  many  papers  have  you  written  between 
3  and  5  pages  in  length?”  researchers  at  HSSSE  hope  to  diagnose  what’s 
wrong  with  American  high  schools  (McCarthy,  Watson,  So,  Harris,  and 
Winstead,  2005). 

The  latest  federal  Department  of  Education  budget  targets  $1.5  billion 
specifically  for  high  school,  including  additional  funds  for  more  testing.  In 
February  2005,  the  National  Governor’s  Association  met  with  policymakers 
from  six  philanthropic  foundations — the  Gates  Foundation  among  them — 
to  announce  that  they  were  donating  millions  of  dollars  for  the  “reform  of 
high  schools.” 

Clearly,  the  focus  of  educational  reform  has  shifted  from  young  children 
to  adolescents.  So,  what’s  wrong  with  America’s  high  schools? 

Bill  Gates  points  to  the  inequalities  of  a  system  that  prevents  children 
from  fulfilling  their  potential  due  to  factors  beyond  their  control — “their  zip 
code,  their  skin  color,  or  the  income  of  their  parents”  (2005).  Secretary  of 
Education  Margaret  Spellings  thinks  schools  are  ineffective  because  teach¬ 
ers  have  low  expectations  and  are  not  held  accountable.  HSSSE  researchers 
hypothesize  that  high  school  courses  are,  across  the  board,  too  easy. 

Although  well  intentioned,  these  high-profile  initiatives  offer  sometimes 
abstruse,  often  contradictory  prescriptions  for  what  ails  America’s  high 
schools.  In  truth,  spending  a  few  hours  at  the  local  high  school  can  be  more 
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illuminating  than  reading  through  volumes  of  survey  data  or  plowing 
through  the  caustic  tripe  of  public  relations  materials. 

Kathleen  Gershman  spent  a  year  in  high  schools — attending  classes; 
talking  with  students,  teachers,  and  administrators;  showing  up  at  social  and 
sporting  events;  hanging  out  with  teenagers.  Her  book  They  Always  Test  Us 
on  Things  We  Haven’t  Read  describes  life  in  high  school  from  the  vantage 
point  of  a  well-educated  adult  sitting  at  the  back  of  the  room.  When  writing 
of  the  problems  of  public  education,  Gershman  writes  with  perspicacious 
wit: 

There  is  something  of  a  disconnect,  even  in  a  school  as  bland  as  a  beet 
held,  between  what  adults  intend  to  happen  and  how  the  students 
there  actually  experience  it  all.  Miraculous  moments  of  learning  and 
sincere  support  happen  throughout  the  day,  but  overall  there  is  a  lot 
of  time  and  money  going  into  an  effort  that  tends  to  fall  flat — unless 
the  intents  of  public  education  are  to  teach  punctuality,  politeness, 
orderliness,  and  respect  for  extrinsic  reward  systems — then  in  that 
case  it  is  rather  successful,  (pp.  6-7) 

Gershman  spent  time  at  three  high  schools  in  two  cities  in  North  Dakota, 
where  98%  of  students  graduate  from  high  school  and  80%  admit  that  they 
love  or  like  their  school.  Although  Gershman  seems  a  bit  sheepish  that  she  is 
not  reporting  from  a  beleaguered  school  in  downtown  Detroit,  her  obser¬ 
vations  have  as  much  resonance  for  urban  education  as  for  the  well- 
supported,  orderly,  “beet  field”  schools  of  North  Dakota. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  students  in  high  schools  in  both  North  Dakota 
and  Detroit  seem  to  be  bored  out  of  their  minds,  way  beyond  the  usual 
bounds  of  teen  angst.  They  “feel  indifferent  about  the  curriculum,  negative 
about  most  of  the  teaching  and  positive  about  the  group  of  which  they  are  a 
part — when  they  feel  a  part  of  it”  (p.  7). 

Although  empathetic  with  the  demands  of  teaching,  Gershman  places 
much  of  the  blame  for  student  apathy  on  misguided  priorities  and  the 
blatant  ineffectiveness  of  teachers.  From  her  observations,  teachers  seemed 
to  fit  one  of  three  broad  categories:  1)  the  lecturer,  2)  the  do-nothing,  3)  the 
caring  enthusiast. 

Lecturers  spent  almost  the  entirety  of  every  class  period  talking,  usually 
about  the  subject-at-hand  but  occasionally  about  anything  else  that  popped 
into  the  teacher  s  mind  anecdotes  about  the  weather,  opinions  on  celebrity 
gossip,  etc ....  Do-nothings  rarely  spoke  to  students  except  to  announce 
due  dates  for  seatwork.  Do-nothings  required  students  to  read  textbooks, 
fill-in  woi  ksheets,  and  take  frequent,  multiple-choice  tests — all  in  silence. 

At  the  schools  where  Gershman  observed,  lecturers  and  do-nothings 
weie  dominant,  while  caring  enthusiasts  (teachers  who  actually  learned 
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students’  names,  showed  concern  for  their  welfare,  and  taught  with  passion) 
comprised  a  small,  but  lively  minority.  Although  not  always  the  smartest  or 
most  dazzling  teachers,  the  caring  enthusiasts  were  the  only  ones  students 
considered  worthy  of  respect. 

Again  and  again,  Gershman  contrasts  the  grim  sterility  of  the  school  en¬ 
vironment  against  the  topsy-turvy,  emotional  tumult  of  students’  lives.  A 
happy,  immaculately  groomed  girl  rushes  into  class  one  day,  disheveled  and 
sobbing,  places  her  head  on  the  desk  with  her  arms  over  her  head.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  teacher  writes  out  state-approved  objectives  on  the  chalkboard, 
takes  roll,  and  proceeds  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  “All  it  takes  to  be  aware,” 
writes  Gershman,  “is  to  look  at  them  in  the  course  of  a  period”  (p.  117). 

In  counterpoint  to  insensitive  teachers  and  anemic  academics  are  mo¬ 
ments  of  total  engagement  when  students  come  alive — between  classes,  and 
especially  after  school,  as  members  of  a  sports  team  (apparently,  hockey 
is  very  big  in  North  Dakota),  club,  or  particular  clique,  including  those 
with  memorable  appellations  such  as  the  Burnt-on-Arrivals,  Innocent-By- 
Standers,  and  The  Y’know  What-The-Hell-Is-Lfi?-Doin’-In-Band-People. 
Gershman  found  that  the  best  part  of  school  for  most  students,  even  the 
Burnt-on-Arrivals,  was  what  happened  out-of-school. 

It  is  puzzling,  then,  why  Gershman  advocates  disbanding  sports  teams  as  a 
way  of  improving  high  schools.  Rather  than  rid  schools  of  one  of  the  few 
sources  of  joy  for  students,  a  more  logical  plan  might  be  to  develop  more 
after-school  activities,  more  teams,  more  clubs,  more  community  involvement. 

Unfortunately,  Gershman  lapses  into  Harvard  Graduate  School- 
approved  (where  she  received  her  Ph.D.)  sermonizing  upon  occasion.  She 
contends  that  competitive  sports  are  evil,  racial  discrimination  is  rampant, 
and  gender  bias  is  pandemic,  despite  the  abundant  evidence  she  presents  to 
the  contrary.  She  describes  how  a  black  student  and  a  white  student  are 
paired  off  for  a  group  project.  When  the  two  boys  do  not  launch  into  an 
animated  conversation  within  the  first  minute,  she  makes  allusions  to  dis¬ 
crimination  and  prejudice.  Yet,  her  description  depicts  the  typical  reaction  of 
two  boys  forced  to  work  together  on  an  ill-defined  assignment  for  school.  If 
anything,  the  two  boys  seemed  overly  amiable  and  understanding. 

In  portraying  the  horror  of  “neglected  girls”  (an  entire  section  of  the 
book),  Gershman  resorts  to  platitudes,  such  as  “Updike  said  the  world  runs 
on  push.  Maybe  it’s  boys  who  learn  this  attitude  as  youngsters”  (p.  84), 
“Even  natural  allies  like  female  teachers  can  favor  the  boys’  presence  in 
class”  (p.  85),  and  “the  frequent  high  ratio  of  male  teacher  to  male  students 
may  well  have  contributed  to  the  comfort  level  of  male  students  to  engage  in 
conversation — and  to  the  discomfort  level  of  the  female  students.’  Say 
what? 

Finally,  she  describes  the  case  of  Liz,  a  high  school  junior  and  one  of  a  few 
girls  in  an  industrial  arts  class.  According  to  Gershman’s  description,  Liz 
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asks  the  teacher  questions  “every  five  minutes,”  and  interjects  off-topic 
comments  such  as,  “Curt  (her  old  boyfriend)  used  to  eat  paper.  He  used  to 
eat  little  tootsie  rolls  with  the  paper  still  on  it.  Put  the  whole  thing  in  his 
mouth”  (p.  88).  When  the  teacher  steps  out  of  the  room  and  says,  “Make 
sure  Liz  doesn’t  cheat,”  Gershman  takes  the  comment  as  an  inexcusable 
insult — “What  this  attitude  of  the  teacher’s  did,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  give 
every  boy  in  the  class  permission  to  undervalue  Liz’s  presence  and  con¬ 
tribution  there.  And  they  did  undervalue  it”  (p.  89). 

Meanwhile,  in  the  real  world,  it  is  the  boys  in  industrial  arts  who  are 
more  likely  to  be  diagnosed  with  learning  disabilities,  more  likely  to  spend 
some  time  in  jail,  and  much  less  likely  to  attend  college  (Bauza,  2005; 
Gurian  &  Stevens,  2005;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  2005). 

Despite  brief  lapses  of  hokum,  Gershman’s  book  is  well  worth  reading,  if 
only  for  the  zingers  of  insight  that  she  offers  from  time-to-dme. 

Curriculum  texts  obfuscate  the  presence  of  the  student  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Like  diagrams  of  dance  footsteps,  there  is  not  even  the  remotest 
hint  of  rhythm  on  the  paper,  (p.  8) 

An  overbooked  high  school  teacher  doesn’t  worry  about  quiet  stu¬ 
dents;  he  thanks  God  for  them.  (p.  74) 

Small  group  work  and  cooperating  learning  have  become  the  open 
classroom  movement  of  the  nineties,  (p.  133) 

Actually  participating  in  one’s  education  is  the  first  step  towards  ac¬ 
complishing  it.  (p.  137) 

Gershman’s  central  thesis  is  that  the  quality  of  instruction  in  high  schools 
can  be  improved  only  if  the  relationships  between  teachers  and  students  are 
ameliorated.  To  this  end,  she  suggests  a  maximum  class  size  of  12  students. 
She  reasons  that  smaller  classes  would  allow  teachers  to  become  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  whole  student  (rather  than  only  on  the  student’s  test  score); 
allow  for  more  complex,  writing-intensive  projects;  and  promote  more  in¬ 
teraction.  Her  emphasis  on  restoring  warmth  and  humanity  to  high  schools 
that  have  become  desensitized  and  overly  bureaucratized  through  the  live-or- 
die  mandate  of  standardized  testing  is  welcome  and  wise.  She  emphasizes  a 
goal  that  many  well-intentioned  reformers  often  overlook — America’s  high 
schools  should  help  children,  not  just  measure  them. 

1  he  publisher  of  this  book,  Hamilton  Books,  a  new  imprint  of  University 
Press  of  America,  was  established  to  publish  scholarly  materials  for  limited 
audiences.  The  quality  of  paper,  cover,  and  binding  of  They  Always  Test  Us 
on  1  kings  We  Haven  t  Read  was  of  professional  quality.  However,  because 
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Hamilton  Books  requires  authors  to  submit  print-ready  pages,  the  man¬ 
uscript  likely  did  not  receive  a  thorough  “going  over”  by  editors  prior  to 
publication.  Minor  problems  include  the  title  (which  would  lead  most  read¬ 
ers  to  conclude  that  the  book  is  about  assessment),  misspellings  ( Hemming - 
way  is  one  that  made  me  wince),  and  issues  of  style  (Gershman  cites  Alfred 
Lord  Whitehead  more  than  a  dozen  times).  Nevertheless,  if  They  Always  Test 
Us  on  Things  We  Haven’t  Read  is  any  indication  of  the  quality  of  manuscripts 
to  be  published  by  Hamilton  Books,  then  the  imprint  will  provide  an  in¬ 
valuable  service. 
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Bakhtinian  Perspectives  on  Language,  Literacy,  and  Learning.  Arnetha  F.  Ball  and 
Sarah  Warshauer  Freedman  (Eds.).  Cambridge:  Cambridge  University  Press. 
2004.  ISBN:  0521831059,  349  pp. 

BECKY  FLORES,  Del  Mar  College,  Corpus  Christi 

Arnetha  F.  Ball  and  Sarah  Warshauer  Freedman,  editors  of  Bakhtinian  Per¬ 
spectives  on  Language,  Literacy,  and  Learning,  have  an  impressive  aim:  to  help 
better  prepare  teachers  and  students  for  literacy  learning  in  the  twenty-first 
century.  Underscored  by  Bakhtin’s  heteroglossic  notion  of  multivoiced  dis¬ 
courses  and  a  sense  of  ideological  becoming  in  a  changing  world,  at  its  core 
is  an  inherent  sense  of  advocacy  for  praxis — a  term  with  much  currency  for 
practitioners  of  critical  pedagogy/literacy — one  that  offers  a  “framework  for 
mediation,  a  way  to  consider  the  kinds  of  dialogues  that  could  lead  to 
change”  (p.  28).  In  this  way,  the  book  meets  its  mark. 
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Yet,  while  the  desire  to  authenticate  the  disenfranchised  through  critique 
of  a  singular,  authoritative  literacy  is  laudable,  when  so  many  of  the  con¬ 
tributors  come  from  high-profile  institutions  such  as  Stanford,  Brown,  and 
Purdue,  we  might  be  forgiven  for  wondering  if  the  text  s  promise  to  be  a 
“model  of  heteroglossia”  is  in  itself  imbued  with  ivory-tower  authority.  If 
there  is  multiplicity,  it’s  not  so  much  in  a  diverse  array  of  voices  as  it  is 
multidisciplinary  application — from  the  contexts  of  adult  learning,  to  mul- 
ticulturalism,  to  second  language  acquisition  and  sub-literacies,  to  literacy  in 
the  sciences  and  the  performing  arts.  The  editors  invite  readers  to  “push 
the  boundaries  of  current  thinking  on  Bakhtinian  theory,”  but  in  terms  of 
critical  pedagogy/literacy,  overall  the  text  too  often  endorses  mere  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of— and  respect  for — many  voices  rather  than  addressing  the  very 
real  potential  for  de-authentication  of  voice  when  there  is  a  lack  of  genuinely 
critical  discourse.  Paradoxically,  however,  the  omission  of  this  important 
distinction  is  both  the  weakest  part  of  the  text  and  yet  quite  possibly  also  its 
greatest  strength. 

Arranged  in  three  sections,  with  a  fourth  serving  as  a  reflective  summary, 
many  of  the  chapters  offer  a  starting  point  for  critical  discourse.  Part  I, 
“Ideologies  in  Dialogue:  Theoretical  Considerations,”  opens  with  Freed¬ 
man  and  Ball’s  cross-national  perspective  on  literacy  teacher-training 
drawn  from  extensive  research  in  Rwanda  and  Bosnia  Herzegovina.  This 
chapter  traces  the  “ideological  becoming”  of  Dorene,  a  South  African 
teacher  for  whom  strategically  designed  readings  “helped  her  to  gain  the 
strength  ...  to  be  an  active  agent  of  change”  (p.  16).  Yet,  examination  of 
Dorene’s  narrative  reveals  a  proliferation  of  generalizations  and  little  ev¬ 
idence  of  the  internalized  tension  that  can  result  from  strong  dialogical 
inquiry.  “I  have  come  to  the  realization,”  Dorene  writes,  “that  in  order  for 
the  teacher  to  be  effective  . . .  she  needs  dedication  . .  .  should  be  supportive 
. . .  and  not  have  a  teacher-centered  class”  (p.  16).  Where  is  the  challenge  to 
authoritative  discourse  here?  Where  are  the  “clashes  that  occur  when  dis¬ 
parate  people  come  together”  (p.  3),  as  promised  by  the  authors?  What’s 
the  alternative?  That  teachers  are  not  dedicated  to  what  they  do?  Not  sup¬ 
portive?  The  unanswered  question  is  whether  Dorene  has  critically  reflect¬ 
ed  on  what  “teacher  centered”  or  “supportive”  or  “dedicated”  means,  or  if 
she  has  just  “learned  the  lingo”  of  contemporary  critical  pedagogy?  On  this 
note,  readers  will  need  to  know  the  Deweyan  lingo  of  transactional,  inter¬ 
actional,  and  self-actional  learning  experiences  in  Mark  Dressman’s  dry 
chapter  that  merges  the  theories  of  Dewey,  Rosenblatt,  and  Bakhtin, 
because  no  explanation  is  provided  and,  moreover,  the  diagrams  are  in¬ 
explicably  confusing.  And,  while  Charles  Bazerman  blends  discursive  inter- 
textuality  with  Bakhtinian  parody  as  a  critical  tool  to  examine  the  power 
structures  on  which  language  and  literacy  rest,  it  is  difficult  to  wrangle  with 
the  Kristevian  conundrums  defining  intertextuality  as  “a  mechanism 
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whereby  we  write  ourselves  into  the  social  text,  and  thereby  the  social  text 
writes  us”  (p.  54)  and  almost  unforgivable  that  Bazerman  takes  Bakhtin’s 
concept  of  the  carnivalesque,  yet  neglects  to  convincingly  present  the  im¬ 
portance  of  parody  and  satire  as  a  critical  tool  of  transgression.  Finally, 
although  Guadalupe  Valdes  presents  a  nicely  balanced  look  at  the  discursive 
gap  between  FESOL  and  K-12  ESOL  communities  (dys)functioning  “like 
the  blind  men  hoping  to  describe  the  elephant”  (p.  81),  in  a  chapter  that 
discusses  the  role  and  place  of  ideology — and  in  a  section  of  the  book  that 
takes  this  word  as  part  of  its  title — it  is  surprising  to  see  that  the  seminal 
work  of  Louis  Althusser,  specifically  in  regard  to  the  workings  of  ideological 
state  apparatuses,  is  relegated  to  a  small  “see  also”  reference. 

Part  II,  “Voiced,  Double  Voiced,  and  Multivoiced  Discourses  in  Our 
Schools,”  opens  with  Eileen  Landay’s  valuable  chapter  that  examines  a 
critical  gap  between  public  voice  and  private  reflection.  Claiming  that  au¬ 
thoritative  discourse,  and  students’  passive  resistance  to  challenging  it,  can 
be  overcome  through  combining  literacy  and  theatrical  performance,  Lan- 
day  draws  from  Bakhtin’s  sense  of  critical  interanimation,  or  what  happens 
when  “discourses  come  into  dialogic  relationship  with  one  another”  (p. 
111).  Moreover,  her  discussion  of  a  correlation  between  low  socioeconomic 
class  and  high  dropout  rates  has  salient  application  to  the  issue  of  reten¬ 
tion — a  point  echoed  in  Cynthia  L.  Greenleaf ’s  and  Mira-Lisa  Katz’s  chap¬ 
ter  that  considers  the  ways  urban  students  are  “often  positioned  as  unable, 
unwilling,  unknowing,  and/or  unskilled”  (p.  172).  Pointing  out  that  teachers 
are  often  resistant  to  change,  this  excellent  chapter  chronicles  “the  voices  of 
participating  teachers  themselves”  as  they  struggle  to  reconcile  “multiple 
internally  persuasive  discourses”  (pp.  173,  178)  and  who,  in  the  process, 
discover  tangible  ways  to  “enact  new  literate  identities  and  practices  in  the 
classroom”  (p.  172).  Similarly,  Carol  D.  Lee  considers  ways  in  which  teach¬ 
ers  might  authenticate  the  “double-voiced  discourse”  of  African-American 
Vernacular  English  as  literate  practice  without  diminishing  the  identities  of 
those  who  use  it.  Lee,  however,  does  not  provide  much  evidence  of  her 
students  moving  beyond  what  they  know,  nor  does  she  address  the  very  real 
risk  of  mistaking  expression  of  cultural  voice  for  authentic,  critical  dis¬ 
course.  The  final  chapter,  Christian  P.  Knoeller’s  foray  into  student  narra¬ 
tives  of  “rethinking”  through  his  own  narrative  of  “rethinking,”  is  a 
potentially  intriguing  application  of  Bakhtin’s  sense  of  outside-oneself,  yet 
falls  short  of  the  mark.  Although  Knoeller  claims  that  Eva,  the  student  on 
whom  he  focuses,  demonstrates  Bakhtinian  notions  of  appropriation  and 
dual  voicing  that  involve  internalizing  the  words  of  others,  the  evidence  is 
unconvincing. 

Part  III,  “Heteroglossia  in  a  Changing  World,”  crosses  both  geographical 
and  paradigmatic  borders  to  consider  what  literacy  in  the  21st  century 
might  look  like.  Melanie  Sperling’s  chapter,  providing  a  detailed  linguistic 
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analysis  of  teachers  struggling  to  reconcile  conflicts  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real  within  the  U.S.  school  system,  is  particularly  useful  here,  as  is  Judy 
Kalman’s  insightful  glimpse  of  rural  Mexico  and  the  infrequently  addressed 
topic  of  adult  literacy  education.  Jabari  Mahiri’s  web-based  graduate  course, 
“used  as  a  ‘text’  for  discussion  and  analysis”  (p.  213),  shows  how  a  dialogic 
community  of  learners  use  technology,  specifically  asynchronous  commu¬ 
nication,  as  a  means  to  both  posit  and  reflect  on  ideas  and  beliefs.  A  word  of 
warning,  though:  Despite  Mahiri’s  claim  that  the  program  prepared  new 
teachers  for  the  challenges  of  e-learning,  those  expecting  cutting-edge  dis¬ 
course  over  online  pedagogy  may  be  disappointed.  The  jewel  of  Part  III, 
however— indeed,  the  whole  book — is  James  Paul  Gee’s  chapter.  Although 
asserting  that  he  has  “nothing  novel  to  add  to  Bakhtin  scholarship”  (p.  298), 
Gee’s  work  is  startlingly  and  critically  acute.  Drawing  from  contemporary 
television  culture  and  fantasy  game-playing,  Gee  posits  that  because  the 
world  has  moved  from  an  industrial  Fordist  age  of  old  capitalism  to  a  glo¬ 
balized  and  high-tech  new  capitalism,  we  need  to  recognize  the  overlap 
between  old  and  new  literacies.  Rather  than  achieving  a  minimum  standard 
of  literacy,  one  that  will  perpetuate  existing  class  divisions,  Gee  outlines  a 
literate  practice  characterized  by  what  he  calls  “portfolio  shape  shifters.”  In 
light  of  the  current  emphasis  on  mandated  testing  and  the  implications  of 
the  No  Child  Left  Behind  policy,  Gee’s  discussion  raises  urgent  questions 
about  the  ways  we  are  preparing  our  students  for  a  changing  world. 

Reflecting  a  commitment  to  engaging  discourse,  each  of  the  book’s  three 
parts  concludes  with  contributions  entitled  “Voices  in  Dialogue.”  Ostensibly 
to  demonstrate  the  use  of  dialogue  as  discourse,  these  sections  record  ex¬ 
changes  between  students  and  the  text’s  contributors  about  each  of  the 
chapters.  From  a  perspective  of  critical  discourse,  however,  the  dialogue  is 
disappointing.  Vague,  generalized  assertions  such  as  “Knoeller’s  response 
. . .  brought  forth  opportunities  for  us  both  ...  to  construct  new  ways  to 
mean”  (Delp,  p.  207),  “we  can  now  engage  in  more  meaningful  interactions 
with  Bakhtin’s  texts”  (Brettschneider,  p.  103),  and  that  “machines  and  new 
technologies  . . .  [will]  help  us  to  more  fully  realize  the  expression  of  our 
humanity”  (Miano,  p.  313)  do  not  demonstrate  critically  reflective  inquiry, 
nor  engender  the  type  of  critical  tensions  that  underscore  the  possibility  of 
change.  And  yet,  this  may  be  a  useful  point  of  convergence  to  examine  in  a 
classroom  setting,  bringing  me  back  to  where  I  began  in  relation  to  the 
paradox  of  this  text.  The  act  of,  in  Bakhtinian  terms,  applying  a  “publicistic 
discourse”  that  criticizes  and  polemicizes  the  words  and  ideas  of  these  au¬ 
thors  can  engage  us  in  critically  examining  the  points  of  view  in  which  they 
are  grounded  (Bakhtin,  1981,  p.  353).  This  process  can  open  the  possibility 
to  reflect  on  our  own  selves,  our  own  sense  of  literate  place,  and  how  that 
might  affect  the  ways  that  we  teach  and  learn.  For  Bakhtin,  communication 
is  concerned  with  what  happens  when  real  people  in  all  the  contingency  of 
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their  myriad  lives  actually  speak  to  each  other”  (Holquist,  1986,  p.  xvi). 
Such  a  concept,  poignantly  articulated  by  Gary  Saul  Morson  in  his  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  of  this  text,  involves  striving  for  honesty  and  openness  in  a 
world  of  difference  and  uncertainty.  For  language  and  literacy  educators, 
those  involved  in  professional  development  programs,  and  their  students, 
Bakhtinian  Perspectives  on  Language,  Literacy,  and,  Learning  provides  a  theo¬ 
retical  place  for  such  conversations  to  begin. 
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Benjamin  Justice  boldly  challenges  the  religious  warfare  thesis  in  his  beau¬ 
tifully  written  and  carefully  researched  book,  The  War  that  Wasn’t:  Religious 
Conflict  and  Compromise  in  the  Common  Schools  of  New  York  State,  1865-1900.  In 
a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  common  schools  in  New  York  State  before 
the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  Justice  successfully  argues  that  compro¬ 
mise,  rather  than  conflict,  dominated  religious  concerns  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  time  period.  Indeed,  common  schools  were  “common  to  all” 
including  people  of  increasingly  diverse  religious  affiliations.  Justice  finds 
that  the  democratic  tradition  out  of  which  American  public  schools  orig¬ 
inated  led  to  locally  crafted,  democratically  engineered  solutions  to  religious 
differences  extant  in  common  schools.  Justice  also  challenges  the  prevailing 
idea  that  religious  concerns  dominated  the  common  school  curriculum.  He 
argues  that  religious  exercises  were  perfunctory  and  generally  limited  to 
rote,  opening  drills  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  day.  Justice’s  novel  anal¬ 
ysis  is  worthy  of  careful  examination,  especially  for  historians  of  education 
familiar  with  the  warfare  thesis  which  has  dominated  historical  interpre¬ 
tation  for  the  past  century. 

Indeed,  Justice  provides  detailed  evidence  to  bolster  his  innovative  in¬ 
terpretation  of  religious  conflict  in  New  York  State  common  schools.  He 
divides  his  investigation  into  three  parts.  First,  he  examines  the  origins  of 
common  schools  in  the  United  States.  Because  these  public  schools  were 
centers  of  community  and  democratically  constructed,  Justice  believes  that 
compromise  rather  than  conflict  was  a  more  typical  mode  of  operation  for 
most  common  schools.  Second,  he  examines  religion  in  district  schools. 
District  schools  existed  in  rural  and  suburban  areas  and  comprised  the  vast 
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majoi  ity  of  schools  in  the  post-bellum,  era.  Third,  he  researches  religion  in 
urban  schools  in  New  York  State’s  major  cities;  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Albany,  and  Rochester,  as  well  as  some  smaller  cities  (p.  142).  Justice 
concludes  by  noting  that  the  relationship  between  New  York  State  and  its 
public  schools  had  fundamentally  changed  by  the  beginning  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  The  era  of  localism  and  laissez-faire  policy  ended  as  progres¬ 
sive  education  reform  began  to  dominate  national  and  state  education 
policy  (p.  219). 

In  analyzing  the  origins  of  the  common  school  movement,  Justice’s  foot¬ 
steps  initially  follow  a  familiar  path.  He  recounts  the  role  of  the  founding 
lathers,  such  as  Benjamin  Rush  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  in  establishing  the 
new  nation,  including  its  schools.  He  reminds  readers  that  these  men  also 
proposed  “a  high  wall  of  separation”  between  church  and  state  (p.  20).  In 
New  York,  common  schools  were  established  under  the  direction  of 
Governor  George  Clinton,  but  Justice  claims  that  the  system  initially  failed 
because  schools  were  poorly  funded  (sound  familiar?).  By  1816,  however, 
there  were  early  signs  of  growth,  and  the  number  of  schools  and  students 
tripled  in  the  ensuing  fifteen  years  (p.  29).  In  a  sharp  turn  off  the  well- 
trodden  path,  however,  Justice  demonstrates  that  the  Second  Great  Awak¬ 
ening,  which  began  in  revivalist  upstate  New  York,  corresponded  with  a 
“sharp  decline  in  church  control  of  mass  education”  (p.  35).  By  examining 
data  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  he  reveals  that  Bible  use  in  the  classroom  never  reached 
more  than  one-third  of  the  towns  in  the  state  in  the  early  to  mid- 1800s,  and 
he  demonstrates  that  Bible  use  in  the  classroom  declined  by  sixty  percent  in 
the  decade  from  1830-1840.  In  fact,  Webster’s  Spelling  Book  was  the  most 
popular  classroom  textbook  by  1840.  Furthermore,  he  notes  that  local 
school  governance  remained  the  dominant  mode  of  operating  common 
schools  in  the  post-bellum  era,  despite  the  massive  growth  of  public  educa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  second  section  of  The  War  that  Wasn’t,  Justice  examines  the  role  of 
religion  in  New  York  State’s  rural  schools,  which  until  the  1880s,  enrolled 
the  majority  of  the  state’s  children.  He  explores  the  role  of  the  district 
system  with  respect  to  boundary  disputes,  voting,  and  taxes.  Interestingly, 
these  three  issues  remain  common  areas  of  contention  in  many  local  school 
politics  today.  In  addition,  Justice  investigates  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse 
facility  for  after  hours  religious  purposes  and  finds  that  use  of  the  building 
often  became  contentious  as  a  tax  issue,  not  a  religious  issue.  For  example, 
common  complaints  that  local  school  board  trustees  faced  included  wear 
and  tear  on  the  building,  damage  to  district  property,  and  theft  of  district 
firewood  (p.  98).  Justice  also  examines  the  role  of  religious  exercises  in  the 
curriculum.  Although  approximately  half  of  all  district  schools  by  the  late 
1800s  conducted  some  form  of  religious  exercises,  he  found  that  these 
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practices  were  not  controversial.  Indeed,  less  than  one  in  1,000  complaints 
to  the  State  Superintendent  concerned  religious  exercises  (p.  109). 

Justice’s  final  section  explores  religious  controversy  in  urban  schools  in 
New  York  State.  Urban  schools  differed  significantly  from  rural  counter¬ 
parts,  and  often  faced  unique  circumstances.  Justice  describes  the  growth  of 
urban  school  systems  after  the  Civil  War  and  provides  a  chronological  nar¬ 
rative  of  urban  public  school  policy  towards  religion.  In  the  urban  setting, 
more  discord  over  religion  is  revealed,  particularly  in  New  York  City  and 
Long  Island  City.  Of  course,  these  large  cities  experienced  massive  Irish 
and  German  immigration,  and  these  nationalities  were  largely  comprised  of 
people  of  the  Catholic  faith.  Immigration  created  religious  diversity  in  cities 
that  often  did  not  exist  in  homogeneous  rural  towns.  Tensions  in  schools 
existed  over  anti-Catholic  bias  in  textbooks,  reading  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  instead  of  the  Douay  Bible,  and  teacher  selection. 
Thomas  Nast’s  famous  cartoons  in  Harper’s  Weekly  (pp.  167-169)  exposed 
anti-Catholic  sentiment,  but  Justice  claims  Nast  exaggerated  religious  con¬ 
flict.  In  fact,  Justice  finds  that  city  school  boards  developed  a  variety  of 
strategies  for  handling  religious  pluralism,  and  these  methods  demonstrate 
the  power  of  local,  democratic  solutions  to  religious  diversity.  Unique  so¬ 
lutions  even  included  the  temporary  funding  of  parochial  schools. 

The  War  that  Wasn’t  explains  how  peaceable  adjustments  characteristic  of 
local  public  school  policy  towards  religion  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
ended  with  the  advent  of  national  progressive  education  reform.  Justice 
argues  that  public  school  policy  was  a  fundamentally  different  process  in  the 
late  1800s  that  retained  strong  democratic,  local  control  (p.  227).  He  also 
explores  implications  for  current  public  school  policy  towards  religion, 
contemporary  rhetoric  around  voucher  programs,  and  recent  Supreme 
Court  decisions  with  respect  to  religion  in  schools.  He  effectively  demon¬ 
strates  that  compromise,  not  conflict,  dominated  religious  concerns  in  the 
common  schools  of  New  York  State  in  the  late  1800s. 

The  War  that  Wasn’t  makes  a  significant  contribution  to  the  study  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  education  history,  primarily  because  the  author  challenges 
common  interpretations  of  the  role  of  religion  in  common  schools. 
Elwood  Cubberly  (1934)  initially  characterized  battles  over  religion  in 
public  school  history  in  his  work  Public  Education  in  the  United  States. 
More  recent  education  historians,  such  as  Diane  Ravitch  (1974)  in  The  Great 
School  Wars  and  Warren  Nord  (1995)  in  Religion  in  American  Education, 
have  supported  the  interpretation  of  a  polemical  debate  over  religion  in 
public  schools  suggested  by  the  “warfare  thesis.”  Justice  offers  evidence 
from  one  state  to  demonstrate  that  compromise,  more  than  conflict,  dom¬ 
inated  religion  in  public  school  discussions.  Of  course,  to  strengthen  Jus¬ 
tice’s  innovative  interpretation,  additional  state  education  histories  must  be 
analyzed. 
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A  shortcoming  of  Justice’s  analysis  is  the  limited  post-bellum  timeframe. 
Religion  dominated  colonial  educational  practices  much  more  so  than  it  did 
in  the  late  1800s,  so  conflict  over  religion  in  the  curriculum  may  have 
occurred  more  gradually,  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  Justice’s  time- 
frame  indicates.  Furthermore,  Justice  cites  a  lack  of  complaints  to  the  State 
Superintendent  as  evidence  that  religion  was  not  as  controversial  as  many 
believed.  However,  disputes  over  religion  in  public  schools  may  have  often 
remained  local  concerns — -just  as  Justice  suggests  that  compromise  and 
control  remained  local.  Rural  communities  often  did  not  have  newspapers, 
so  Justice  relies  solely  on  appeals  to  the  State  Superintendent  for  his  anal¬ 
ysis.  Cities,  such  as  New  York,  often  had  several  newspapers  in  the  late 
1800s  as  they  were  a  primary  form  of  mass  communication.  As  Justice 
demonstrates,  the  debate  over  religion  was  sometimes  contentious  in  urban 
areas.  Polemical  debate  may  have  also  occurred  in  rural  areas,  but  a  dearth 
of  evidence  exists  to  support  either  interpretation. 

Finally,  Justice  argues  that  Bible  use  declined  precipitously  in  the  com¬ 
mon  school  curriculum  by  1840,  as  Webster’s  Spelling  Book  (c.  1800)  was  the 
most  popular  textbook.  Of  course,  many  of  the  lessons  in  Webster’s  Spelling 
Book  made  reference  to  religion  and  had  strong,  Protestant  overtones.  For 
example,  table  XVIII,  lesson  one,  of  an  early  1800s  version  of  Webster’s 
Spelling  Book  reads: 

MY  son,  hear  the  counsel  of  thy  father, 

And  forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother. 

If  sinners  entice  thee  to  sin,  consent  thou  not. 

Clearly,  the  Bible  was  not  the  only  manner  in  which  students  learned  re¬ 
ligious  lessons  in  common  schools. 

Regardless  of  these  minor  shortcomings,  Benjamin  Justice’s  The  War  that 
Wasn’t:  Religious  Conflict  and  Compromise  in  the  Common  Schools  of  New  York 
State,  1865-1900  provides  an  original  interpretation  of  the  role  of  religion 
in  American  public  schools  and  offers  bountiful  evidence  to  support  this 
new  analysis.  Justice  is  to  be  commended  for  the  contribution  he  has  made 
to  religion  and  education  history.  Simply  put,  the  book  is  a  must  read. 
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Setting  the  Record  Straight:  Responses  to  Misconceptions  about  Public  Education  in 
the  U.S.  (Second  Edition)  by  Gerald  Bracey  is  a  revised  and  updated  version 
of  the  same  title  published  in  1996.  The  revision  is  an  attempt  to  put  in  one 
place  all  of  the  data — including  new  data — that  relates  to  the  myths  ex¬ 
plored  in  the  first  edition.  Bracey  also  adds  in  chapters  on  charters,  vouch¬ 
ers,  and  No  Child  Left  Behind. 

The  background  of  this  book  and  Bracey’s  work  in  general  is  important 
in  understanding  both  its  value  and  limitations.  One  of  the  hazards  of 
working  in  education  is  the  awareness  of  how  casually  and  consistently 
public  discussions  of  subjects  related  to  our  work  become  simplified,  dis¬ 
torted,  and  polarized.  After  all,  everyone  has  been  to  school,  everyone  feels 
passionately  about  schools  and,  since  it  is  a  public  institution,  everyone  has  a 
right  to  express  their  views.  As  the  political  landscape  has  changed  to  make 
conversations  about  schools  more  high-stakes — money,  jobs  and  reelections 
hanging  in  the  balance — the  volume  and  loose  connection  to  the  basic 
complexity  of  the  issues  has  only  increased.  It  is  in  this  context  that  Bracey 
recounts  a  series  of  events  that  began  to  disturb  him.  He  decides  to  re¬ 
spond.  The  catalyst  is  a  1990  story  in  the  Denver  Post  reporting  how  mis¬ 
erably  ‘Johnny”  was  doing  on  the  SAT.  Bracey  does  his  own  analysis.  While 
it  is  significant  that  he  found  a  different  story  within  the  SAT  data,  more 
important  is  the  response  to  this  alternate  version.  It  is,  in  his  words  “sup¬ 
pressed,”  and  this  starts  him  “down  the  road  to  contrarianism.” 

Since  then  Bracey  has  been  a  prolific  critic  of  what  he  sees  as  public 
misinformation  with  efforts  ranging  from  the  now  annual  “Bracey  Reports” 
to  a  series  of  books  such  as  On  the  Death  of  Childhood  and  the  Destruction  of 
Public  Schools  (2002)  and  The  War  Against  America’s  Public  Schools  (2002).  The 
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format  is  fairly  consistent.  Each  chapter  is  a  topic  of  hot  public  debate,  such 
as  vouchers  or  private  management,  and  Bracey  attacks  what  he  sees  as 
either  myth — there  is  no  data — or  unfounded  research  results.  Setting  the 
Record  Straight  is  in  many  ways  a  compilation  of  all  of  these  issues.  There  are 
seventeen  chapters,  some  quite  short,  and  each  opens  with  a  “talking  point.” 
For  example,  the  chapter  on  “The  Shrinking  SAT  Elite”  begins:  “What  do  I 
say  when  people  say,  ‘The  proportion  of  students  who  score  high  on  the 
SAT  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller?’  You  can  say,  ‘No,  it  isn’t.  The  proportion 
of  high  scorers  on  the  SAT  verbal  has  increased  somewhat  in  recent  years, 
and  the  proportion  of  high  scorers  on  the  SAT  math  has  hit  a  record  high 
almost  every  single  year  since  1981.  And  that  growth  is  not  due  to  high- 
scoring  Asian  kids.’”  The  chapter  then  presents  information  to  support  the 
talking  point,  usually  a  mix  of  expert  commentary  and  research  findings. 

Thus  the  reader  is  armed  to  enter  seventeen  ongoing  debates.  The  list  is 
not  a  surprise  to  anyone  who  has  even  a  tangential  interest  in  the  current 
public  debate  and  includes:  the  relationship  of  school  to  the  quality  of  the 
workforce,  the  effects  of  poverty  on  achievement,  SAT  trend  lines,  No  Child 
Left  Behind,  international  comparisons,  the  effect  of  spending  and  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  private  versus  public  school  comparisons. 

The  chapters  vary  greatly  in  their  effectiveness.  Those  that  are  based  more 
on  specific  datum,  such  as  the  SAT  comparisons  and  international  test  results, 
are  useful  quick  references  of  another  way  of  understanding  the  data  and  of 
seeing  a  more  nuanced  picture  of  how  achievement  has  moved  over  time.  On 
the  SAT,  for  example,  Bracey  disaggregates  the  scores  by  race  and  demon¬ 
strates  that  more  students  of  color  are  taking  the  exam,  that  scores  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  color  are  rising  slightly  over  time  but  that  the  lower  scores  of  students 
of  color  mask  white  gains  if  the  scores  are  averaged.  In  other  chapters,  Bracey 
does  a  good  job  in  noting  how  many  statements  have  absolutely  no  data 
backing  them  up.  These  range  from  linkages  between  school  test  scores  and 
economic  vitality  to  a  fictional  study  purporting  that  1 2-year-olds  could  read 
VCR  manuals  better  than  18-year-olds.  On  topics  such  as  vouchers,  charters, 
privatization  of  schools,  and  school  expenditures,  Bracey’s  chapters  are  useful 
guides  to  the  way  in  which  data  can  be  spun  for  political  purposes. 

Even  though  I  appreciated  much  of  the  book,  I  came  away  with  some 
serious  reservations.  Some  of  the  reservations  are  substantive,  and  I  will 
address  them  below.  But  other  reservations  come  from  Bracey  becoming  a 
mirror  image  of  those  he  decries.  That  is,  he  often  faults  his  critics  for 
looking  for  the  negative  in  the  data,  and  when  that  fails,  for  exceptional- 
izing  the  contrary  data.  He  presents  undeniable  evidence  of  this  process  but 
then  uses  it  himself  when  it  fits  his  perspective.  His  chapter  on  “Dumb 
Teachers”  is  the  best  example.  He  begins  by  looking  for  data  to  refute  a 
study  of  high  school  seniors  that  demonstrated  that  future  educators  scored 
lower  than  those  who  saw  a  non-educational  future.  He  finds  some  evidence 
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to  contradict  this,  namely  a  1984  Department  of  Education  study  of  college 
seniors,  but  then  also  finds  an  Educational  Testing  Service  1999  study  that 
shows  a  difference  for  only  those  who  intend  to  teach  elementary  school.  He 
then  makes  an  exception  to  that  finding  by  both  noting  that  elementary 
teachers  do  not  need  to  have  as  much  knowledge  as  secondary  teachers  and 
that  the  conditions  of  teaching  are  responsible  for  this  discrepancy.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  while  Bracey  is  highly  critical  of  media  stories  he  uses  them  often  to 
buttress  his  positions. 

This  mirroring  process  does  not  invalidate  his  analyses  of  data,  but  it 
does  require  that  the  reader  understand  the  context  of  this  book — it  is 
ammunition  for  a  war  against  those  attempting  to  undermine  the  public 
schools.  It  has  important  uses  in  that  conflict — one  that  is  undeniable.  That 
is,  there  are  groups  whose  express  purpose  is  to  undermine  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  public  schools  as  a  way  eventually  to  dismantle  the  common 
school  as  we  know  it.  This  is  no  secret  as  many  of  the  players  state  this 
openly.  (See  the  Heritage  and  Cato  Institutes  as  case  examples.)  Bracey’s 
work  is  useful  against  those  groups,  especially  in  a  time  when  they  have  a  lot 
of  power  to  shape  the  overall  public  debate.  But  that  debate  over  the  future 
of  education  should  not  be  described  as  the  debate  over  education.  There 
are  other  significant  forces  that  may  end  up  on  one  side  or  the  other  de¬ 
pending  on  the  issue  at  hand.  Urban  parents  have  been  pro-voucher  and 
anti-Edison.  Not  everyone  who  supports  No  Child  Left  Behind  is  looking 
for  the  destruction  of  public  education.  This  brings  me  to  two  chapters 
where  I  have  substantive  criticism. 

The  chapter  on  No  Child  Left  Behind  is  never  factually  incorrect,  in  that 
a  basic  fact  check  would  note  no  errors.  But  the  overall  impression  created 
by  the  chapter  is  misleading.  Bracey  notes  correctly  that  states  are  projected 
to  have  huge  failure  rates  by  the  year  2014,  and  that  these  standards  are 
enormously  ambitious.  But  he  then  attributes  the  origin  of  the  law  to  those 
intent  on  destroying  the  public  school  system — those  on  the  radical  right. 
But  this  leaves  out  significant  forces  that  shaped  and  in  many  cases  actually 
wrote  the  bill — namely  Senator  Kennedy  and  the  Education  Trust.  They 
and  others  saw  the  law  as  an  extension  of  federal  law  justified  by  issues  of 
equity — the  persistent  low  achievement  of  students  of  color,  especially  in 
urban  areas.  One  could  argue  that  their  theory  of  change  is  flawed,  that 
their  politics  are  naive,  but  their  goal  is  not  to  destroy  public  education.  Like 
perhaps  no  other  set  of  issues,  education  in  general  and  education  reform 
in  particular  make  for  strange  bedfellows.  It  is  part  of  the  reality,  part  of  the 
complexity,  and  Bracey  ignores  it. 

The  chapter  on  poverty  has  a  different,  but  equally  important  problem.  I 
have  a  lot  of  sympathy  for  the  debunking  element  of  this  chapter.  The  list 
put  forth  by  the  Education  Trust  as  to  the  prevalence  of  high  flying/high 
poverty  schools  demands  scrutiny.  The  current  number  of  such  schools 
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matters  deeply  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  gauges  we  have  about  the  state  of 
systemic  achievement.  The  issue  is  whether  the  current  system — the  aver¬ 
age  schools — can  begin  to  deliver  high  achievement  results.  Exaggerating 
the  number— as  Bracey  clearly  shows  is  the  case  with  the  Education  Trust 
database — minimizes  the  work  needed  to  get  everyone  to  a  reasonable  level. 
Here  Bracey  is  a  useful  counterweight.  But  then  minimizing  the  importance 
of  high  poverty  schools  achieving  great  results — even  if  there  are  a  few — is 
equally  as  problematic.  Even  after  the  Education  Trust  database  is  pared 
down,  if  added  to  the  results  in  the  archives  of  various  school  reform 
groups,  such  as  the  School  Development  Program,  there  are  hundreds  of 
examples.  How  many  are  needed  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not  poverty  and 
not  the  children  that  determine  achievement?  This  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
saying  it  is  easy.  It  means  that  the  adults  have  a  responsibility  to  relentlessly 
figure  out  solutions.  If  the  Education  Trust  is  attacking  the  system,  then  as  a 
mirror  Bracey  too  easily  ends  up  defending — even  excusing — the  system. 

I  end  up  being  both  grateful  for  and  irritated  by  this  book.  Falsehoods, 
myths,  and  spun  data  need  to  be  debunked.  But  we  need  more  than  counter 
spin;  we  need  a  reframing  of  the  questions.  While  we  may  need  to  counter 
attack  to  hold  back  those  who  have  a  completely  different  vision  of  public 
education,  systemically  increasing  opportunity  for  all  children  requires  that 
we  understand  the  full  complexity  of  political  forces  at  work  as  well  as  what 
all  the  data,  even  small  sets  of  data,  tell  us  about  what  is  possible. 
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When  President  Bush  signed  into  law  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  (the 
reauthorized  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act),  it  was  hailed  as  a 
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unique  and  bipartisan  effort  to  improve  education  in  the  United  States.  The 
bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  87-10,  and  in  the  House  by  a  381— 
41  margin,  with  Democrats  in  senior  leadership  positions — Congressman 
George  Miller  (D-CA)  and  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  (D-MA)— joining 
President  Bush  for  the  signing  ceremony  on  January  8,  2002.  Just  three 
years  later,  however,  the  law  has  created  a  bipartisan  political  backlash  that 
has  states  looking  at  refusing  Federal  funding  and  suing  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  U.S  Department  of  Education  levying  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  in  fines  for  failures  to  comply  with  the  law.  A  new  book  by 
Gail  Sunderman,  Jimmy  Kim.  and  Gar)'  Orfield — NCLB  Meets  School  Re¬ 
alities:  Lessons  from  the  Field — attempts  to  document  the  impact  of  NCFB  on 
educators,  evaluate  the  success  of  the  law  to  date,  and  examine  future  policy 
directions  that  are  necessary  to  bring  the  law’s  ambitious  goals  to  fruition. 

As  suggested  by  the  title,  much  of  the  book  examines  the  tensions  be¬ 
tween  the  overoptimistic  promise  of  the  law — that  it  will  enable  schools  to 
bring  all  students  to  proficiency  in  literacy,  mathematics,  and  science — and 
the  complexities  of  the  classroom — that  throughout  the  education  system 
there  are  inequities  and  gaps  in  resources  and  reform  strategies  that  work 
against  the  stated  goal  of  the  law.  In  fact,  the  authors  document  how  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  law  has  exacerbated  some  of  the  very  problems  it 
hoped  to  address.  The  primary  focus  is  on  NCFB's  test-based  accountability 
mechanisms  and  the  two  initial  sanctions  triggered  by  a  failure  to  meet 
proficiency  targets — mandated  school  choice  and  supplemental  services — 
although  there  is  also  a  separately  authored  examination  of  graduation  rate 
issues.  The  title  may  overreach  a  little,  however,  as  the  book  remains  silent 
on  many  other  aspects  of  the  law — including  Reading  First,  teacher  quality, 
and  the  requirements  for  scientifically  based  research.  The  meat  of  the  text, 
which  revolves  around  a  five-year  study  of  NCFB  implementation  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  authors  through  the  Civil  Rights  Project  at  Harvard,  is  rich 
with  data;  however,  the  study  focuses  primarily  on  large  districts  and  met¬ 
ropolitan,  urban,  and  central-city  areas  with  high  minority  and  high  poverty 
enrollments,  leaving  some  of  the  concerns  of  rural  districts  and  states 
largely  unaddressed.  Despite  the  large  minority  representations  within  the 
study  districts  (including  the  presence  of  Indian  reservations),  the  ESF  and 
Indian  education  sections  of  the  law  are  also  left  unexamined. 

The  book  itself  is  a  relatively  short  and  easy  read,  at  126  pages  of  sub¬ 
stantive  text  broken  into  seven  chapters.  Chapters  1  and  2  look  at  the  larger 
statewide  picture  of  NCFB  implementation,  including  the  shift  in  power 
from  the  states  to  the  federal  government  and  the  problems  inherent  in  the 
federally  mandated  assessment  system — not  the  least  of  which  has  been 
the  creation  of  dual  (and  competing)  accountability  systems  in  many  states. 
The  next  two  chapters  examine  how  educators  are  dealing  with  the  specific 
choice  and  supplemental  services  provisions.  Chapter  5  is  particularly  rich 
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in  data  as  the  authors  present  the  results  of  a  survey  of  teacher  reactions  to 
NCLB  implementation.  Dangling  awkwardly  in  a  book  previously  dedicat¬ 
ed  to  data,  chapter  6  discusses  graduation  rate  issues — but  often  reads  more 
like  a  persuasive  essay  than  a  systematic  analysis.  The  final  chapter  presents 
a  series  of  useful  and  important  policy  recommendations  including  the 
need  for  strengthened  federal-state  relations,  correcting  some  of  the  well- 
documented  flaws  in  defining  AYP,  strengthening  state  and  local  capacity 
for  school  improvement,  examining  the  validity  of  supplemental  services  as 
an  improvement  strategy,  refocusing  the  choice  provisions  on  issues  of 
quality,  and  perhaps  most  importantly,  reviewing  the  legitimacy  of  current 
accountability  systems.  In  other  areas,  however,  the  conclusions  seem  pre¬ 
mature  at  best  (and  misdirected  at  worst),  particularly  with  regard  to  dis¬ 
cussion  of  graduation  rate  issues  and  the  unintended  consequences  of  test- 
based  accountability. 

The  authors  analyze  data  from  as  many  as  ten  districts  in  six  states:  Mesa 
and  Washington,  Arizona;  Fresno  and  Los  Angeles,  California;  DeKalb 
County  and  Atlanta,  Georgia;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Buffalo  and  New  York  City, 
New  York;  and  Arlington  and  Richmond,  Virginia.  While  many  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  the  authors  reach  are  not  new — that  NCLB  marks  a  major  policy 
shift  in  state  and  federal  relations,  that  the  school  choice  provisions  are 
largely  going  unused,  that  both  choice  and  supplemental  services  face  se¬ 
rious  administrative  burdens  and  capacity  issues,  and  that  current  gradu¬ 
ation  rate  information  is  woefully  inadequate — the  book  offers  a  much  more 
systematic  examination  of  many  of  these  issues  than  have  previous  efforts. 
The  authors  also  add  unique  insights  as  to  many  of  the  underlying  causes  of 
the  challenges  states  and  districts  face  in  implementing  these  provisions,  as 
they  end  each  chapter  with  a  series  of  useful — if  sometimes  overly  general — 
policy  observations  and  recommendations. 

Despite  the  strong  data  collection  and  analysis  presented  in  this  book, 
there  are  also  unfortunate  gaps.  The  very  useful  chapter  reporting  the 
results  of  a  teacher  survey  looks  only  at  teachers  in  Fresno  and  Richmond — 
and  even  then  the  results  for  Richmond  go  unreported  for  a  noticeable  part 
of  the  discussion.  In  their  discussion  of  the  school  choice  provisions,  the 
authors  begin  the  analysis  with  a  look  at  all  ten  study  districts,  but  then 
move  to  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  only  six  of  the  districts.  This  changing  of 
the  data  sample  somewhat  weakens  the  systematic  foundations  of  the  study, 
transitioning  the  report  at  times  into  a  series  of  interesting  cases  and  an¬ 
ecdotes  rather  than  a  more  holistic  picture  of  implementation. 

While  each  chapter  presents  information  that  is  both  useful  in  its  detail, 
and  frustrating  in  its  limits,  chapter  6  deserves  special  comment.  Initially, 
the  chapter  focuses  on  a  detailed  examination  of  graduation  rate  issues,  and 
the  tendency  for  test-based  accountability  systems  to  drive  up  the  dropout 
rate  due  to  the  push-out  of  low  performing  students.  The  author  (Daniel 
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Losen)  then  transitions  into  a  critique  of  the  Department’s  approach  to  the 
graduation  rate  requirements  within  NCLB,  making  a  strong  argument 
that  the  regulations  they  created  have  been  unclear  and  that  the  enforce¬ 
ment  has  been  weak.  1  he  result  of  his  analysis  is  a  recommendation  that 
dropout  rates  should  “factor  heavily  into  evaluation  of  a  given  school  or 
district’s  academic  success.” 

Although  the  review  of  graduation  rate  issues  is  timely  and  important, 
the  analysis  is  particularly  troubling  in  four  aspects:  first,  there  are  many 
other  causes  of  dropout  than  simply  push-out;  second,  in  urban  and  high 
poverty  districts  that  frequently  suffer  tremendous  student  mobility,  doc¬ 
umenting  student  transitions  is  much  more  complex  than  suggested;  third, 
the  nature  of  the  reporting  requirement  in  NCLB  simply  makes  such  re¬ 
porting  one  more  way  in  which  schools  can  fail  to  achieve  AYP  (strong 
graduation  rates  do  nothing  to  mitigate  the  emphasis  on  assessment  scores); 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  unintended  consequences  of  push-out 
are  not  necessarily  due  to  the  mechanism  (test-based  accountability),  rather 
it  is  the  high-stakes  nature  of  the  mechanism.  Philosophically,  there  is  little 
difference  between  using  graduation  rates  or  test-scores  as  high-stakes 
measures  of  school  success.  While  Losen  does  recognize  that  setting  up 
graduation  rates  as  another  high-stakes  accountability  measure  is  not  a  sil¬ 
ver  bullet,  his  proposal  would  appear  to  use  graduation  rates  in  the  same 
way  in  which  standardized  test  sores  are  now  used.  It  is  this  reliance  on  high 
stakes — regardless  of  the  measure — that  creates  the  impetus  for  the  unin¬ 
tended  and  unpredictable  consequences — consequences  that  the  rest  of  the 
book  so  thoroughly  documents. 

Despite  this  issue  and  some  of  the  other  limitations  identified  in  this 
review,  the  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  body  of  literature  looking  at 
NCLB  implementation.  The  systematic  approach  the  authors  use  to  exam¬ 
ine  these  complex  policy  issues  is  refreshing  and  adds  significant  strength  to 
their  critiques  of  NCLB — as  policy  and  as  it  has  been  implemented.  As 
policymakers  begin  the  reauthorization  process,  they  would  do  well  to  look 
at  this  book  and  work  to  address  some  of  the  conflicts  and  tensions  detailed 
by  the  authors. 
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accountability:  A  critique  of  current  trends  in  assessment,”  in  CEPolicy  Per¬ 
spectives.  His  research  interests  include  the  use  and  misue  of  research  in 
policymaking,  and  he  is  currently  embarking  on  an  international  study  of 
teacher  use  of  research  to  improve  practice. 
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Leading  from  the  Eye  of  the  Storm:  Spirituality  and  Public  School  Improvement.  Scott 
Thompson.  New  York:  Rowman  &  Littlefield.  2005.  ISBN:  15788621 16,  151  pp. 

NEIL  J.  LISS,  University  of  Houston 

Namaste.  This  Sanskrit  word  can  be  translated  (though  very,  very  loosely)  as 
I  recognize  that  the  Light  within  in  me  is  the  Light  within  you.”  Said 
among  practitioners  of  yoga  and  mediation,  it  acknowledges  the  intercon¬ 
nection  of  spirit  between  people  and  the  world  they  make  together.  A 
(perhaps  just  as  loose)  comparison  can  be  made  to  those  educational  the¬ 
ories  similarly  cognizant  of  interconnection.  The  practices  of  liberation 
pedagogy  advocated  by  Paulo  Freire  (1970/1997),  constructivist  progres- 
sivism  from  the  writings  of  John  Dewey  (1916/1997),  and  perhaps  even  the 
theory  of  “care”  emerging  from  Nell  Noddings  (1984/2003)  among  others, 
all  in  their  own  way  depict  education  as  shaping  encounters.  People,  to¬ 
gether,  transforming  their  world.  By  drawing  such  parallels,  though,  I  am 
not  implying  that  our  system  of  education  recognizes  this  spiritual  con¬ 
sciousness.  Far  from  it,  especially  in  these  times  of  reflexive  standardization. 

Author  Scott  Thompson  however,  in  his  new  book  Leading  from  the  Eye  of 
the  Storm:  Spirituality  and  Public  School  Improvement,  makes  a  plea  to  thicken 
that  spiritual  consciousness  in  our  schools.  Schools,  he  understands,  no 
matter  their  level  of  achievement  or  hectic,  “full-throttle”  (p.  13)  frenzy,  are 
organic  systems.  By  tapping  into  the  webs  of  relationships  always  already  at 
work,  educational  leaders  at  every  level  can  cut  through  this  chaos,  and 
foreground  these  human  interconnections.  Self-reflective  “inner  work”  (p. 
1 12),  whether  meditative  or  ecumenical,  acts  to  dislodge  the  kinds  of  willed 
egocentricity  that  accumulate  in  top-down,  “unadulterated  command  and 
control  mechanisms”  (p.  125).  Administrators  so  deeply  wrapped  into  pro¬ 
cedure  forget  the  human  condition.  The  result  of  this  deeper  investment 
into  the  Namaste  —a  more  centered,  more  perspicacious  leader  capable  of 
trusting  others’  voices — affirms  relationship  as  the  goal  of  education. 

I  admire  Thompson’s  project  to  overcome  that  barrenness  which  tends  to 
deskill  teachers,  dis-empower  students,  and  silence  the  courage  of  our  leaders. 
Thus,  my  transparency:  I  already  support  the  movement  Thompson  advo¬ 
cates.  And  I  would  recommend  Thompson’s  book,  but  for  two  reservations. 

First,  Thompson  relies  upon  a  necessary,  but  contingent  presupposition. 
Thompson  structures  his  book  around  explaining  his  use  of  terms,  such  as 
“wholeness”  and  fragmentation  (Chapter  2);  the  “habits”  of  spiritually  alive 
leaders  (Chapters  3  and  4);  of  “trust,  openness  and  shared  ownership” 
(Chapter  5);  the  illusion  of  “control”  (Chapter  10);  and  “humility”  and 
“inner  strength”  (Chapter  1 1).  He  adds  the  voices  of  those  leaders  presently 
engaged  with  these  terms  to  lend  a  first-person,  lived  value.  Because 
Thompson  writes  broadly,  enough  to  open  a  discussion  and  give  examples, 
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he  requires  a  kind  of  tacit  understanding  of  his  readership.  This  assumption,  a 
kind  of  nodding  to  the  choir,  creates  something  of  an  obstacle,  not  merely 
ideological,  but  paradigmatic:  only  those  who  are  already  open  to  spirituality 
may  be  willing  to  entertain  Thompson’s  discussion  of  openness  and  spirituality. 

At  times  though,  Thompson  rings  true.  He  keeps  his  definition  of  “spir¬ 
ituality”  vague  enough  to  let  it  do  sufficient  generative  work, 

Spirituality  is  a  state  of  mind  or  consciousness  that  enables  one  to 
perceive  deeper  levels  of  experience,  meaning,  values,  and  purposes 
than  can  be  perceived  from  a  strictly  materialistic  vantage  point,  (p.  5) 

Spirituality,  then,  is  not  the  prerogative  of  cloisters  and  mountain  re¬ 
treats.  It  occurs  in  the  midst  of  everyday  living.  His  conversations  with 
school  leaders  explore  how  their  reliance  on  spiritual  practices  help  them 
remain  aware  of  the  bigger  picture,  even  when  facing  the  particular  con¬ 
cerns  of  parental  assemblies,  the  emotions  of  a  student,  or  in  contentious 
board  meetings.  And  Thompson  gives  good  advice  about  making  inter¬ 
connections  to  the  site  from  which  schooling  begins: 

Spiritually  awakened  consciousness  realizes  that  the  leader’s  task  is  not 
to  force  a  system  of  schools  to  be  whole,  but  that  its  unbroken  wholeness 
can  be  discovered  as  an  already  established,  underlying  reality,  (p.  26) 

But  to  make  his  push  more  effectively,  he  needs  more  than  the  collection  of 
philosophical  aphorisms,  poetic  allusions  and  personal  stories  upon  which 
he  builds  his  argument.  What  the  not-yet  spiritually  aligned  need,  ironically, 
may  be  a  sustained  commonsensical  argument  for  why  spirituality  is  nec¬ 
essary,  effective,  and  efficient. 

And  this  is  exactly  what  Thompson  cannot  deliver.  Such  a  logical  way  of 
thinking  duplicates  the  division-of-labor  factory  model,  “Newtonian  tem¬ 
plate”  (p.  25),  kind  of  thinking  that  leads  to  the  fractured  consciousness  that 
Thompson  would  like  to  reform.  If  such  rationality  is  the  engine  of  frag¬ 
mentation,  Thompson  obviously  can  not  follow  this  path.  This  creates  in  his 
book  a  debilitating  paradox:  how  to  offer  a  leadership  model  that  breaks 
from,  and  radically  alters,  the  status  quo  to  those  dependent  upon  and  fully 
committed  to  that  structure  of  leadership.  It  is  not  that  Thompson  fails  to 
give  powerful  examples  for  engaging  in  what  he  calls  “spiritual  leadership;” 
it  is  that  he  cannot  duplicate  the  same  kinds  of  calculative  reasoning  that 
leads  education  to  foster  shallow  materialism.  By  using  conversations  with 
leaders  who  have  benefited  from  a  spiritual  grounding  as  evidence,  because 
their  practices  result  in  a  greater  effectiveness  at  achieving  their  educational 
goals,  he  affirms  the  kinds  of  means/ends  model  that  he  views  as  obscuring 
and  degenerating  human  connectedness.  My  critique  here  would  be  that 
Leading  from  the  Eye  of  the  Storm  does  not  go  far  enough  to  replace  the 
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ingrained  rational,  practical,  currently  hegemonic  approach  to  leadership 
with  the  aesthetic  poetics  he  needs  to  encourage  those  not  already  presup¬ 
posed.  The  more  quotidian  and  concrete  he  makes  his  concepts,  even  the 
powerfully  allusive  ones  such  as  “leader  as  servant”  (p.  34),  “persevering 
listener”  (p.  53),  or  “meaningful  visioning”  (p.  69);  the  more  he  subsumes  a 
production-oriented  thinking. 

The  second  reservation  concerns  the  difficulty  of  even  discussing  spir¬ 
ituality.  What  Thompson  describes,  and  his  conversations  with  leaders  re¬ 
flect  this,  is  experiential,  not  analytical.  So  he  risks  making  spirituality 
something  too  tangible,  a  possession  leaders  pull  out  in  times  of  frenzy.  The 
underlying  interconnections  get  lost  again  at  the  expense  of  operational¬ 
izing  ideas.  He  often  slips  into  the  more  concrete,  but  stereotypical  mor¬ 
alizing  about  political  and  cultural  exigencies  in  our  schools.  We  see  this 
difficulty  in  his  controlling  metaphor,  the  “eye  of  the  storm.”  The  eye  is  a 
storm’s  organizing  principle;  the  still  point  from  which  the  destructive  wind 
and  rains  pull.  I  doubt  Thompson  would  want  to  imply  that  leaders  are  the 
cause  of  the  tumult,  not  when  he  takes  great  care  to  stress  values  that  can 
replace  the  hierarchy  of  bureaucratic  mentality. 

In  all,  Scott  Thompson  writes  about  something  that  needs  to  be  read.  Of 
course,  I  probably  could  have  said  that  even  before  reading  Leading  from  the  Eye 
of  the  Storm:  Spirituality  and  Public  School  Improvement.  Still,  although  the  liter¬ 
ature  is  not  bare  (see  David  Purpel  (1989)  and  John  Miller  (1999)  for  better 
examples),  and  Thompson  has  never  worked  as  a  school  leader,  few  books 
have  dealt  with  this  issue  through  such  practical  applications.  His  own  expe¬ 
riences  of  spiritual  awakening  have  led  him  to  proselytize  here.  But  that  is  not 
such  a  bad  thing.  Holistic  interconnections  are,  in  the  end,  perceptions  of  how 
we  fit  into  a  world  of  our  own  making.  And  education,  in  the  last,  concerns 
how  each  generation  leads  the  next  into  that  kind  of  responsibility.  Thomp¬ 
son’s  book,  though  lacking  in  the  incisiveness  that  may  bring  around  those  not 
already  inclined,  offers  what  educators  seem  to  be  ever  increasingly  reluctant 
to  hear.  We  never  step  into  the  Light  that  connects  us;  we  are  already  in  it. 
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The  Education  Gospel:  The  Economic  Power  of  Schooling.  W.  Norton  Grubb  and 
Marvin  Lazerson.  Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  2004.  ISBN: 
0674015371,  334  pp. 

HAROLD  J.  NOAH,  Teacher  College,  Columbia  University 

The  first  nine  chapters  of  this  book  present  a  sustained  and  convincing  set 
of  arguments,  describing  some  basic  ways  in  which  formal  education  in  the 
United  States  has  gone  astray.  Final  chapters  summarize  the  major  themes 
of  the  book  and  propose  a  general  course  of  action  that  might  offer  hope  of 
remedy.  The  authors  are  exceptionally  qualified  to  present  their  arguments, 
which  should  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  who  have  interest  in  the  improvement 
of  life  in  America. 

The  authors  define  the  Education  Gospel  as  an  amalgam  of  at  least  four 
commonly  held  dicta:  that  more  schooling  for  more  people  holds  the  so¬ 
lution  for  our  most  pressing  social  problems;  that  the  so-called  Information 
Society  is  changing  fundamentally  the  nature  of  work;  that  the  proper  task 
of  our  educational  institutions  is  to  prepare  students  ever  more  closely  to 
undertake  that  new  kind  of  work;  and  that  the  necessary  preparation 
should  extend  to  the  entire  population  the  opportunity  to  learn  “higher 
order”  skills.  Spread  the  embrace  of  formal  education  ever  more  widely,  the 
Education  Gospel  argues,  because  this  is  the  sovereign  remedy  for  eco¬ 
nomic  inequality  and  all  of  its  attendant  evils.  Over  the  past  century  the 
American  public  has  increasingly  bought  into  this  set  of  interrelated  beliefs. 
One  consequence  has  been  the  willingness  to  neglect  all  those  other  gov- 
ernmentally  supported  avenues  for  the  reduction  of  inequality.  If  it  is  true 
that  “the  schools  can  do  the  job”  in  securing  for  everyone  a  crack  at  the 
American  dream,  then  there  is  no  need  for  a  national  health  service  (Ca¬ 
nadian  style);  no  need  for  family  income  supports  (French  style);  no  need 
for  a  national  housing  policy  (British  style);  in  short,  no  need  for  much 
more  than  the  bare  minimal  support  for  the  rhetoric  of  a  welfare  state. 

Not  that  the  authors  are  opposed  to  important  elements  of  the  education 
gospel.  They  document  the  substantial  private  benefits  that  have  accrued  to 
individuals  from  their  access  to  formal  education  and  its  associated  cre¬ 
dentials.  Their  critique  focuses  on  the  social  costs  that  come  attached,  not 
only  the  high  financial  costs  borne  by  taxpayers,  but  also  the  steady  dep¬ 
recation  and  diminution  of  academic  content  in  the  curricula  of  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  its  replacement  by  vocational  subject 
matter.  Parents,  students,  and  curriculum  designers  all  use  as  their  selection 
criterion:  “Will  this  course  pay  off  in  terms  of  job  prospects  and  job  per¬ 
formance?”  The  result  has  been  a  descent  into  what  the  authors  term 
“HyperVoc.”  “In”  the  world  of  HyperVoc,  narrow  work  skills  are  all  that 
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matter,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  routinized  so  that  it  can  be  carried 
out  with  prescribed  skills — even  for  many  professionals”  (p.  258). 

An  introductory  chapter  sets  out  the  ways  in  which  “The  Education 
Gospel”  has  developed  and  attracted  support,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the 
dissent  it  has  called  forth.  “We  hope  to  disentangle  the  progressive  and 
admirable  features  of  twentieth-century  developments  from  those  that  are 
less  wonderful,  to  understand  the  power  of  the  Education  Gospel  as  well  as 
its  limits  . . .”  (p.  24). 

Three  subsequent  chapters  take  up  in  turn  the  high  schools,  the  colleges 
and  universities,  and  the  community  college,  to  show  how  and  why  a  largely 
uncritical  embrace  of  vocational  purposes  has  pushed  aside  major  academic 
concerns.  An  additional  chapter  offers  a  critique  of  the  fragmented  mix  of 
short-term  job  training  programs  and  adult  education  that  constitute  the 
country’s  “second-chance”  opportunities. 

Turning  from  their  focus  on  institutions,  the  authors  then  present  four 
chapters  each  devoted  to  a  major  theme:  the  peculiarly  American  approach 
to  vocationalism;  the  dominance  of  private  over  public  benefits  that  flow 
from  an  educational  system  based  on  excessive  attention  to  vocational  ends; 
the  tensions  that  arise  from  an  insistence  on  vocational  education  to  prepare 
people  for  work,  rather  than  having  them  learn  primarily  “on  the  job”;  and, 
last,  the  contribution  of  education  and  credentials  to  the  transformation  and 
reinforcement  of  inequalities  in  American  society. 

To  combat  these  growing  inequalities,  the  authors  set  out  their  vision  of  a 
Foundational  State,  intended  as  a  replacement  for  the  now  unfortunately 
discredited  ideal  of  a  Welfare  State.  They  recognize  that  current  American 
political  preferences  are  profoundly  inimical  to  classic  concepts  of  the  wel¬ 
fare  state — social  security  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  But,  they  argue,  it  is 
nevertheless  neither  advisable,  nor  necessary,  to  do  nothing  to  reduce  the 
scandalous  inequalities  in  opportunities,  income,  and  educational  quality 
that  mar  contemporary  society.  The  Foundational  State  would  follow  three 
basic  principles  of  educational  policy:  correction  of  inequitable  educational 
practices;  creation  of  “strong”  markets  in  education;  and  correction  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  family  resources.  They  base  their  argument  on  a  clear  prefer¬ 
ence  for  a  political  regime  that  accepts  collective  responsibility  for  the 
development  of  human  capacities. 

Here  are  some  single  examples  each  of  what  they  advocate  under  these 
three  principles. 

The  authors  advocate  an  end  to  “allowing  student  ‘choice’  to  create 
havoc  with  coherent  programs  . . .  .this  requires  educational  institutions  to 
make  coherent  programs  compelling  to  students  .  .  .”  (p.  261).  “A  key  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Foundational  State  is  to  create  the  preconditions  for  de¬ 
veloping  human  competencies  . . .”  (p.  264). 
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One  of  the  preconditions  of  efficient  (or  “strong”)  markets  is  that  all 
participants  have  more  or  less  equal  access  to  relevant  market  information. 
In  an  educational  system  that  is  bound  to  retain  a  central  emphasis  on 
vocationalism,  this  implies  that  much  more  attention  be  paid  to  reducing 
differences  in  levels  of  knowledge  about  options  for  schooling  and  access  to 
employment. 

The  goal  of  correcting  differences  in  family  resources  requires  educa¬ 
tional  policy  to  focus  on  ways  to  bolster  the  school  achievement  of  those  who 
do  not  have  the  family  supports  necessary  to  succeed  scholastically.  This 
means  that  it  is  not  enough  just  to  equalize  school  resources;  we  need  to 
“correct  the  social  and  economic  conditions  that  make  it  impossible  for 
some  students  to  benefit  from  educational  opportunities”  (p.  243). 

The  contemporary  political  climate  in  the  United  States  holds  little  hope 
for  such  a  broad  vision  of  the  state’s  responsibilities  to  its  citizens.  Political 
climates  change  with  changing  circumstances.  In  time,  the  current  neo¬ 
conservative  rhetoric  advocating  a  minimalist,  anti-tax  state  may  lose  its 
appeal.  The  program  advocated  by  Grubb  and  Lazerson  may  then  gain 
some  political  traction.  But  meanwhile,  and  even  if  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinues  to  pursue  its  current  retreat  toward  an  imagined  laisser-faire,  laisser- 
passer  state,  this  is  a  book  greatly  to  be  valued  as  a  profoundly  informative, 
clearly  presented,  and  exceptionally  well-documented  critique  of  that 
sprawling  set  of  institutions  we  call  American  education. 


HAROLD  J.  NOAH  is  Gardner  Cowles  Professor  Emeritus  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University.  He  served  on  the  faculty  from  1964  to  1987, 
and  as  Dean  of  the  College  from  1975  to  1980.  He  has  published  exten¬ 
sively  in  comparative  education  and  in  the  economics  of  education. 


Graduation  for  All:  A  Practical  Guide  to  Decreasing  School  Dropout.  Camilla  A. 
Lehr,  Ann  T.  Clapper,  and  Martha  L.  Thurlow.  Thousand  Oaks,  CA:  Corwin 
Press.  2005.  ISBN:  1412906261,  216  pp. 

MARION  V.  PANYAN,  Drake  University 

In  this  age  of  increased  accountability  and  against  the  backdrop  of  NCLB 
provisions,  educators  are  experiencing  a  renewed  emphasis  on  improving 
graduation  rates.  A  systems  approach  to  achieving  such  a  goal  can  be  found 
in  Lehr,  Clapper,  and  Thurlow’s  text,  Graduation  for  All:  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Decreasing  School  Dropout.  This  book  offers  educators  and  families  a  com¬ 
prehensive  guide  and  longitudinal  plan  to  implement  and  evaluate  a  system 
to  increase  graduation  rates  and  decrease  dropout  rates.  This  book  reflects 
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a  conceptual  shift  in  thinking  that  the  authors  advise  others  to  adopt, 
namely — building  toward  school  completion  and  graduation — rather  than 
reducing  dropout  rates. 

I  his  book  is  a  “must  read”  that  both  informs  and  directs  its  readers.  It 
informs  them  about  evidence-based  practices  to  improve  graduation  rates 
and  it  directs  them  to  follow  a  course  of  action  that  will  lead  to  that  goal.  Its 
very  ambitious  goal  is  to  achieve  Graduation  for  All  as  the  title  suggests.  This 
book  is  not  to  be  read  passively,  but  rather  is  to  be  read  as  a  call  to  action. 
Fhe  action  is  very  clearly  articulated  in  the  form  of  focused  outcomes  at  the 
beginning  of  each  chapter  and  action  tools  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

The  book  includes  10  chapters.  After  the  introductory  chapter,  the 
chapters  are:  Getting  Started;  Putting  the  Problem  of  Dropout  in  Context: 
Looking  at  the  Numbers;  Understanding  Why:  Looking  at  the  Reasons,  the 
Process,  and  the  Approach;  Considering  What  to  Work  On:  Contextual 
Influences  and  Indicators;  Clarifying  the  Focus:  Prevention  and  Interven¬ 
tion  Programs;  Putting  the  Pieces  Together;  Deciding  What  to  Do;  Main¬ 
taining  Momentum;  and  lastly,  Evaluating  Effectiveness.  The  book  covers 
content  on  dropout  and  graduation  definitional  and  measurement  issues, 
evidenced-based  practice,  professional  development  issues,  school  reform, 
teaming,  and  program  evaluation.  It  is  not  a  compendium  of  loosely  as¬ 
sembled  practices  but  rather  a  text  carefully  integrated  to  help  anyone 
involved  in  dropout  prevention  strategies  to  learn  what  has  worked  in  the 
past  so  that  they  can  use  that  information  to  design  programs  that  will  work 
in  the  future.  In  this  regard,  it  scrutinizes  practices  and  policies  at  the 
district  and  school  level  which  may  be  well  intentioned  but  are  not 
evidenced-based  practice  nor  helpful  for  improving  graduation  rates.  How 
ever,  the  tone  is  not  one  of  blame  but  of  self-assessment  regarding  the  work 
of  teachers,  administrators,  and  other  school  personnel. 

The  parent  role  and  family  support  were  emphasized  throughout.  The 
family’s  role  in  locating  students  who  had  dropped  out  reflected  the  type  of 
cooperation  that  allowed  important  insights  to  be  obtained.  The  reference 
to  the  wraparound  process  inherently  involves  family  members  as  key 
voices  in  plans  that  are  developed. 

The  knowledge  and  practice  components  are  so  tightly  coupled  that  one 
cannot  easily  dismiss  the  action  plans  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  action 
plans  are  the  prompts  that  lead  toward  team  consensus  around  critical 
issues.  The  action  plans  give  districts  and  schools  the  means  to  document 
and  monitor  programs  as  well  as  to  see  the  interrelationship  among  pro¬ 
grams.  An  example  of  this  is  Action  Tool  6.3,  an  Extracurricular  Options 
Mapping  Form. 

The  role  of  early  childhood  programs  in  improving  graduation  outcomes 
is  another  example  of  relying  on  evidence-based  studies.  Although  one  may 
not  always  be  in  a  position  to  introduce  a  Perry-like  project,  one  can 
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certainly  appreciate  its  findings  and  recommend  attention  to  early  child¬ 
hood  issues.  Too  often  our  scope  is  limited  to  strategies  to  use  in  high 
school,  whereas  this  book  made  appropriate  references  to  early  childhood 
and  elementary  school  interventions. 

One  of  the  big  ideas  of  Graduation  for  All:  A  Practical  Guide  to  Decreasing 
School  Dropout  is  that  intervention  must  always  be  linked  to  the  student’s, 
school’s,  and  district’s  identified  needs.  Many  examples  are  offered  to  il¬ 
lustrate  how  interventions  can  be  aligned  with  these  identified  needs. 

Another  asset  of  the  book  is  that  it  acknowledges  large-scale  initiatives 
that  have  achieved  social  and  learning  results.  For  example,  School-wide 
Positive  Behavior  Support  (SW-PBS)  programs  are  identified  as  proactive, 
prevention-oriented  systems  for  students  in  all  grades.  The  School-wide 
Information  System  (SWIS)  of  SW-PBS  is  viewed  as  a  way  to  monitor  early 
behavioral  indicators  of  dropping  out  (Irwin,  Tobin,  Sprague,  Sugai,  and 
Vincent,  2004).  It  is  critical  to  observe  early  signs  of  student  disengagement 
so  that  a  trend  toward  dropping  out  can  be  reversed. 

The  authors  cite  scenarios  illustrating  concepts  and  recommendations 
that  are  drawn  from  districts  across  the  country.  While  district  or  school  use 
of  selected  practices  is  highlighted,  one  wonders  if  the  book,  in  its  entirety, 
has  been  used  in  pilot  districts.  Is  it  a  stand-alone  guide  or  is  it  advisable  to 
have  someone  to  steer  the  course  outlined  in  this  work?  If  a  facilitator/ 
committee  chair  is  required  to  make  it  work,  is  it  possible  to  have  someone 
internal  to  the  district  or  school  or  would  someone  external  be  necessary  at 
least  at  the  beginning  of  the  process?  The  authors  do  recommend  an  ex¬ 
ternal  evaluator,  and  the  rationale  for  this  decision  is  sound  indeed. 

The  question  now  is  whether  Graduation  for  All:  A  Practical  Guide  to 
Decreasing  School  Dropout  will  be  sufficient  to  mobilize  the  excellent  series  of 
deliberations  and  action  plans  mapped  out  for  us.  We  have  the  roadmap — 
now  it  is  time  to  travel.  The  authors  could  not  have  set  out  a  clearer  course 
in  this  valuable  resource. 
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This  edited  volume  of  research  reports  was  commissioned  in  January  2004 
by  the  San  Diego  City  Schools,  with  funds  from  private  foundations,  to 
provide  an  outside  perspective  on  several  facets  of  their  recent  reform  his¬ 
tory  and  weigh  their  success  to  date.  The  contributors  are  primarily 
university-affiliated  researchers,  but  they  also  include  educational  leaders, 
consultants,  and  a  journalist.  Assembled  as  “the  San  Diego  Review,”  these 
review  scholars  were  charged  with  providing  “a  point  of  view  uncolored  by 
local  assumptions  and  one  informed  by  knowledge  of  other  reform  efforts 
and  other  locales  ...  to  engage  in  honest,  tough-minded  discussion  about 
the  lessons  to  be  learned”  (p.  6).  Nine  months  later  in  September  2004  the 
review  scholars  met  to  present  their  analyses  at  a  conference  in  San  Diego. 
Because  most  of  the  scholars  did  not  conduct  local  in-depth  research  over 
time,  editor  Fred  Hess  also  bills  the  Review  as  a  learning  exercise  for  the 
research  community — “a  chance  for  scholars  to  learn  to  be  a  more  useful 
resource”  (p.  6).  Presumably  much  of  this  usefulness  was  realized  at  the 
conference  where  the  analyses  inspired  debate  among  those  engaged  in 
reform.  In  book  form,  however,  the  collection  falls  a  bit  short. 

In  his  conclusion  to  this  volume,  Hess  excuses  readers  “if  they  feel  as  if 
they’ve  been  trying  to  drink  out  of  a  hose.  There  is  a  lot  to  keep  in  mind, 
and  even  the  experts  sometimes  have  trouble  keeping  track  of  how  all  the 
discrete  pieces  fit  together.”  Urban  school  reform  is  indeed  a  complex 
puzzle,  and  the  many  pieces  analyzed  throughout  the  volume  are  thought¬ 
ful  and  probing.  Strung  together,  however,  they  make  for  an  often  repet¬ 
itive  and  disjointed  whole.  Most  chapters,  for  instance,  recite  in  various 
detail  key  elements  of  San  Diego’s  recent  reform  story.  We  read  over  and 
over  again  about  the  features  of  San  Diego’s  Blueprint  for  Student  Success, 
the  focus  on  instruction,  the  political  division  within  the  school  board,  the 
clash  between  the  district  and  union  leadership,  the  intense  pace  of  change, 
and  so  on.  Although  there  is  some  interesting  variation  to  the  storytelling,  it 
would  have  been  helpful  to  have  the  main  outline  up  front,  in  one  place, 
with  sufficient  historical  detail  to  serve  as  reference  for  the  remaining 
chapters. 

The  reform  story  is  indeed  an  important  one.  Alan  Bersin,  former  U.S. 
attorney,  was  hired  in  1998  to  transform  the  San  Diego  City  Schools 
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(SDCS) — one  of  a  handful  of  nontraditional  superintendents  across  the 
country  whose  aggressive  leadership  would,  advocates  hoped,  stir  up  and 
radically  improve  failing  public  school  systems.  July  2005  marks  the  end  of 
Bersin’s  tenure  in  San  Diego,  at  seven  years  one  of  the  longest-running 
urban  school  superintendencies,  however  not  the  longest  as  Bersin  and 
Hess  claim.  Tom  Payzant  in  Boston  is  in  his  tenth  year.  Notwithstanding, 
the  San  Diego  story  recounted  in  this  volume  is  certainly  worth  studying  as 
one  of  the  longest-running,  continuously  led  urban  reform  efforts  in  the 
country. 

The  effort  is  portrayed  in  two  phases,  corresponding  to  the  tenure  and 
removal  in  2003  of  Chancellor  of  Instruction  Anthony  Alvarado.  Several  of 
the  chapters  reflect  on  the  top-down,  one-size-fits-all  nature  of  the  first 
phase  in  contrast  to  the  more  decentralized  and  differentiated  nature  of 
phase  two.  In  particulai,  Hannaway  and  Stanislawski  in  chapter  3  suggest 
that  “the  advantages  of  centralized  policies  may  lay  the  groundwork  nec¬ 
essary  for  effective  subsequent  decentralization”  (p.  54).  But  it  is  a  matter  of 
interpretation  whether  the  transition  to  phase  two  with  its  redistribution  of 
people  and  resources  depended  on  the  radical  “dictatorship”  of  phase  one 
or  marked  its  failure.  As  Mehan,  Hubbard,  and  Stein  (2005)  have  docu¬ 
mented  elsewhere,  “the  SDCS  reform  changed  course  because  the  district’s 
centralized  and  fast-paced  decision-making  swamped  the  district’s  commit¬ 
ment  to  form  communities  of  learners.”  Although  a  few  chapters  in  this 
volume  recount  resistant  voices  from  the  field,  the  magnitude  of  local  un¬ 
rest  and  perceived  disrespect  towards  educators  is  not  adequately  captured. 
Instead,  there  seems  to  be  an  overall  tone  of  resignation  that  Bersin  and 
Alvarado’s  aggressive  actions  were  necessary;  as  one  set  of  authors  pro¬ 
claimed,  “You  have  to  hand  it  to  the  dynamic  duo — they  pulled  it  off” 
(p.  65).  But  did  they? 

Gauging  the  success  of  any  large-scale  social  reform  is  sticky  business, 
particularly  in  a  context  as  politically  mired  as  urban  school  systems.  Several 
of  the  chapters  do  provide  careful  analyses  that  contribute  to  the  editor’s 
aim  of  transparent,  public,  systematic  inquiry.  Predictably,  the  evidence  of 
San  Diego’s  success  is  a  mixed  bag.  While  there  is  some  evidence  of  im¬ 
proved  student  achievement,  primarily  in  elementary  reading  scores,  there 
is  also  much  frustration  and  disappointment.  The  Instructional  Leaders, 
once  pillars  of  the  original  Blueprint,  are  back  to  their  posts  as  Assistant 
Superintendents,  the  Board  has  cancelled  all  contracts  with  outside  con¬ 
sultants,  and  local  educators  anxiously  await  news  of  who  will  take  over  the 
reins  with  Bersin’s  departure.  Looking  back  at  the  reform’s  legacy  in  the 
volume’s  first  chapter,  Michael  Usdan  aptly  suggests,  “The  fundamental 
question  emanating  from  the  San  Diego  saga  is  whether  Alan  Bersin,  Tony 
Alvarado,  and  the  majority  of  the  board  could  have  achieved  their  reform 
goals  by  employing  more  consensual  strategies  that  might  have  elicited 
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greater  support  from  more  members  of  the  professional  staff  and  the  com¬ 
munity”  (p.  26). 

The  volume  consists  of  16  chapters,  roughly  divided  into  seven  sections: 
(1)  governance,  leadership,  and  politics;  (2)  the  Bersin-Alvarado  instruc¬ 
tional  agenda;  (3)  efforts  to  overhaul  the  system’s  infrastructure;  (4)  pa¬ 
rental  choice  reforms;  (5)  reforms  aimed  at  special  student  populations;  (6) 
achievement  data;  and  (7)  concluding  reflections  by  Bersin  and  Hess.  For  a 
student  of  urban  school  reform,  this  is  a  comprehensive  set  of  chapters  that 
cover  the  main  facets  of  large-scale  systemic  change:  the  contrast  between 
instruction-focused  and  structural  reform,  collective  bargaining  disputes, 
the  role  of  the  school  board,  appropriate  accountability  measures,  staffing 
upheavals,  budget  crises,  and  much  more.  The  San  Diego  story — “or,  more 
accurately,  drama”  (p.  26) — is  certainly  one  worth  watching. 
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This  book,  aptly  titled  Looking  Back  and  Looking  Forward,  commemorates  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  Social  Science  History  Association  (SSHA). 
The  volume  highlights  the  major  presentations  and  papers  of  the  associ¬ 
ation’s  2000  annual  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  and  it  is  organized  along  four 
major  topics  or  themes.  Two  of  these  themes  celebrate  the  past  and  examine 
the  present  state  of  the  association.  The  rest  are  dedicated  to  a  discussion  of 
the  teaching  of  social  science  history  and  the  future  outlook  of  the  held.  The 
book  also  includes  two  appendixes  listing  Presidential  addresses  from  1976 
to  2000  and  the  association  mission  statement.  All  and  all,  the  book  is  a 
premier  archive  for  scholars  and  students  interested  in  this  iconoclastic 
held. 

The  SSHA  is  home  to  an  eclectic  group  of  social  scientists  and  historians 
who  advocate  cross-disciplinary  research  and  historical  analysis  whether 
qualitative  or  quantitative.  In  many  ways,  this  diverse  group  is  quite  rev¬ 
olutionary  at  least  from  an  intellectual  point  of  view.  Not  only  do  they 
propose  a  rich  variety  of  historical  methodologies — that  is,  interpretative, 
comparative,  case  studies,  etc. — but  they  also  implicitly  revolt  against  the 
behavioralist  and  anatomistic  impulses  that  so  influenced  social  science 
scholarship  during  the  first  postwar  decades.  The  strength  of  the  associ¬ 
ation,  as  Andrew  Abbott  so  amply  describes  in  Part  One  of  this  book,  is  to 
gather  a  “bizarrely  diverse  crowd  of  people”  (p.  70).  However,  while  the 
association  has  something  to  show  as  a  facilitator  of  knowledge,  its  record 
with  regards  to  fulfilling  one  of  its  principal  objectives,  to  encourage  the 
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adoption  of  historical  teaching  and  research,  is  less  illustrious.  For  at  least  at 
the  university  level,  historical  research  continues  to  be  treated  lightly  and  in 
many  cases  consider  a  “soft”  methodology  as  judged  by  scanning  some  of 
the  major  research  methods  textbooks. 

The  book  opens  with  a  short  introduction  by  the  editors  followed  by 
Harvey  J.  Graff’s  2000  Presidential  address  and  much  shorter  critical  re¬ 
flections  on  the  founding  and  present  state  of  the  association  and  the  field. 
Here  we  learned  of  a  call  for  a  new  histories  and  for  more  hibernation  among 
multiple  research  practices  and  agendas,  for  a  renewed  interest  in  the  study 
of  literacy  (more  on  this  point  later),  and  for  more  critical  posturing  on  our 
research  enterprises.  We  also  learned  from  some  of  its  founding  members 
that  the  association  started  somewhat  serendipitously  after  the  American 
Historical  Association  dissolved  its  Quantitative  Data  Committee.  Finally, 
Part  One  concludes  with  a  stimulating  discussion  by  Abbott,  Katznelson,  Jo 
Maynes,  and  Sewell  Jr.  on  how  the  organization  moved  beyond  its  initial 
concerns  to  endorse  its  current  diversity  of  theories  and  approaches.  I  am 
not  sure  I  agree  with  one  of  the  points  made  by  Abbott  in  his  remarks  about 
the  potential  threat  of  cyberspace  to  social  science  history.  Perhaps  my  dis¬ 
agreement  comes  from  not  being  able  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  point 
given  its  short  exposition  by  Abbott  in  this  volume.  As  I  write  my  review,  I 
can  attest  to  the  contrary.  Cyberspace  can  facilitate,  indeed  enhance,  the 
promotion  of  historical  research.  I  write  this  piece  while  studying  the  col¬ 
lection  of  papers  from  Albert  O.  Hirschman,  a  pioneer  social  scientist  his¬ 
torian  in  his  own  right,  archived  at  the  Mudd  Library  of  Princeton 
University  whose  catalogue  is  easily  accessible  on  the  Web. 

Yet,  in  the  concluding  contribution  to  Part  One  Sewell  Jr.  offers  us  a 
plausible  explanation  about  the  limitations  of  the  SSHA  I  alluded  to  earlier. 
Sewell  Jr.  claims  that  the  nature  of  the  association  is  primarily  intellectual. 
As  he  puts  it,  “What  is  special  about  the  SSHA  meetings  is  that  the  stakes  at 
play  in  our  discussions  are  only  intellectual.  There  is  no  job  market.  There 
is  no  disciplinary  pecking  order,  and  above  all,  there  is  no  power  to  shape 
university  institutions.  I  think  it  is  a  huge  advantage  that  we  are  so  weak. 
Our  weakness  is  our  strength”  (pp.  76-77). 

Those  interested  to  know  more  specifically  about  the  SSHA  intellectual 
journey  will  find  a  very  informative  chapter  by  Richard  Steckel  tracing  the 
evolution  of  the  SSHA  from  1976-1999  in  Part  Three.  Personally,  I  feel  this 
chapter  is  out  of  sequence  organizationally,  and  the  editors  should  consider 
placing  the  essay  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  as  the  opening  chapter. 
Steckel  provides  us  with  a  well-documented  account  of  the  vitality  of  the 
SSHA  organization.  Judging  from  the  number  of  participants  in  its  annual 
programs  and  meeting  registration  since  1976,  the  association  has  expe¬ 
rienced  a  very  healthy  growth  rate  although  in  actual  number  is  still  much 
smaller  than  its  other  sister  associations.  The  table  outlining  the  percent  of 
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program  participants  by  session  affiliation  since  1976  provides  some  sur¬ 
prising  and  some  not  so  surprising  results.  As  expected  participants  from 
political  science,  sociology,  economics  fare-much  better  than  those  in  other 
intellectual  fields.  However,  1  was  quite  surprised  to  find  studies  of  com¬ 
munity  processes,  “history  from  below,”  among  the  less  frequently  repre¬ 
sented,  and  the  category  of  large-scale  societal  change,  world  system  and 
world  history,  comprises  only  5.45  percent  of  participants  in  the  program 
sessions  between  1976  and  1999  (Table  6,  p.  107). 

Going  back  to  an  early  point,  the  study  of  literacy  is  first  introduced  in 
Graff’s  Presidential  address  and  then  discussed  more  extensively  in  the  last 
chapter  in  Part  Three.  Here  Graff  and  others  made  a  very  persuasive  case 
about  the  many  contributions  of  this  field  and  its  avenues  for  research.  I, 
however,  was  disappointed  to  find  that  these  authors  overlook  the  very  basic 
conceptual  debate  that  students  of  literacy  have  been  engaged  in  for  over  a 
century.  Specifically,  there  is  no  consideration  whatsoever  of  the  historical 
contentious  relations  among  the  various  proponents  of  critical  and  tradi¬ 
tional  literacy  so  well  documented  by  Diane  Ravitch  (2000  in  her  Left  Back: 
A  Century  of  Battles  over  School  Reform).  In  overlooking  these  arduous  intel¬ 
lectual  battles,  these  authors  failed  to  provide  meaning  to  the  contributions 
they  are  so  interested  in  highlighting. 

The  book  closes  with  a  discussion  in  Part  Four  of  various  emerging 
themes  in  social  science  history.  This  is  perhaps  the  more  enticing  and 
disappointing  part  of  the  book.  Coronil,  Gupta,  and  Araghi  make  a  brief  but 
persuasive  call  for  more  inclusion  in  their  respective  laconic  discussion  of 
southern,  meaning  in  a  global  spatial  sense,  perspectives.  This  intellectual 
topic  deserves  a  book  in  itself. 

In  conclusion,  this  book  is  a  reflection  of  the  association  it  examines. 
There  is  more  in  the  looking  back  than  in  the  looking  forward.  Then  again, 
as  the  former  baseball  player  and  manager  Yogi  Berra  once  so  aptly  said,  “It 
is  hard  to  make  predictions  especially  about  the  future.”  All  in  all,  this 
volume  remains  a  provocative  invitation  to  students  in  social  science  history 
and  a  wealth  of  information  for  its  most  seasoned  proponents. 
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On  the  Case:  Approaches  to  Language  and  Literacy  Research.  Anne  Haas  Dyson  and 
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Admonitions  to  educational  scholars  to  produce  more  rigorous  scientifically 
constructed  research  have  proliferated  under  No  Child  Left  Behind.  Al¬ 
though  crucial  in  terms  of  defining  education  as  a  hard-core  academic 
held — as  well  as  building  a  better  research  base  in  general — alternative  and 
mixed  methods  are  essential  to  rounding  out  the  human  experience  in¬ 
volved  in  all  educational  activities.  Otherwise,  imagine  if  all  educational 
research  followed  the  principles  of  medical  research,  a  much  paralleled 
cousin.  The  purpose  of  medical  research  is  to  show  what  works  and  what 
does  not  work  in  keeping  human  beings  healthy  and  alive.  It  is  fairly  simple: 
Either  one  is  alive  or  one  is  not.  In  the  field  of  education,  we  are  still  not 
even  sure  what  it  means  to  be  educated  (and  truly,  we  may  never  need  to 
come  to  consensus  on  this  as  long  as  the  conversations  persist).  Anne  Haas 
Dyson  and  Celia  Genishi  write  in  this  framework  in  On  the  Case:  Approaches  to 
Language  and  Literacy  Research.  While  the  book  is  nothing  more  than  an 
introduction  to  classroom  case  study  research,  it  holds  many  gems  on  the 
necessity  of  case  study  to  educational  learning  as  well  as  the  politics  of  the 
intersection  between  research  and  practice.  Additionally — and  most  impor¬ 
tantly — this  book  provides  tips  from  seasoned  qualitative  researchers  on  the 
pitfalls  and  procedures  of  classroom-based  linguistic  and  literacy  case  study 
research.  In  all,  it  is  a  helpful  book  for  new  qualitative  researchers  wishing 
to  design  a  classroom-based  study. 

Using  a  fictitious  researcher  studying  a  fictitious  girl,  the  book  begins 
with  a  raison  d’etre  for  case  study  investigation.  The  majority  of  the  book, 
however,  is  a  play-by-play  of  actual  studies  on  which  the  two  authors  have 
worked  in  the  past.  Little  of  their  descriptions  merit  surprise — after  all,  this 
book  is  intended  to  be  a  primer  in  classroom-based  case  study — however, 
they  do  offer  a  few  unique  lessons  rarely  seen  in  other  books,  such  as  how  to 
use  electronic  equipment  (e.g.,  PDAs)  to  gather  data.  Following  this  par¬ 
ticular  section,  they  discuss  the  data  collection  trade-offs  of  technology,  time 
use,  and  convenience. 

In  many  ways,  this  new  book  would  make  an  excellent  text  for  a  course  in 
qualitative  research  as  it  does  outline  many  of  the  steps  in  the  process  and 
the  etiquette  necessary  in  presenting  oneself  as  a  professional  researcher. 
However,  one  detail  will  almost  surely  slip  past  some  students  of  qualitative 
methods:  the  order  in  which  a  research  question  is  formed.  The  authors  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  book  recommend  that  a  research  objective  is  not 
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formed  until  time  has  been  spent  in  a  classroom  with  particular  students.  In 
other  words,  settings  are  chosen  prior  to  conceptions  of  what  the  research 
will  entail.  If  public  policy  is  to  openly  accept  non-experimental  methods,  a 
finer  structure  is  obligatory  in  even  the  most  qualitative  of  studies. 

We  are  waiting  to  know  so  much  in  the  field  of  education — about  literacy, 
learning,  instruction,  policy,  leadership,  assessment,  and  more.  We  do  not 
have  time  to  toil  away  at  studies  without  knowing  what  we  want  to  find.  Yet 
the  authors  do  make  very  clear  their  rationale  and  modus  operandi  for 
following  leads  to  unexpected  areas  as  researchers  encounter  them  in  the 
held.  Overall,  this  text  is  a  strong  foundation  for  case  study  research;  de¬ 
spite  the  potential  of  small  philosophical  differences  with  the  research 
community  at  large,  the  book  does  call  attention  to  the  complexity  of  ed¬ 
ucation  that  requires  more  than  a  simple  mathematical  answer  to  a  simple 
research  question. 


TED  R.  PURINTON,  Ed.D.,  is  an  Associate  with  the  Center  for  Literacy, 
Learning  Point  Associates,  Naperville,  IL.  His  current  projects  include  ad¬ 
olescent  literacy  intervention,  staff  development  in  adolescent  literacy,  and 
social  network  analysis  of  teacher  collaboration  and  information  transfer 
between  teachers. 
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Class  Reunion:  The  Remaking  of  the  American  White  Working  Class.  Lois  Weis.  New 
York:  Routledge/Falmer.  2004.  ISBN:  0415949084,  216  pp. 


JANEL  BENSON,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


Lois  Weis’s  Class  Reunion  provides  an  in-depth  portrait  of  how  economic 
restructuring  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  century  fundamentally  altered  the 
way  white  working-class  men  and  women,  coming  of  age  in  the  rapidly  de¬ 
industrializing  city  of  Freeway,  construct  class  identities.  Weis  captures  how 
de-industrialization  not  only  strips  jobs  from  working-class  communities  but 
also  disrupts  the  hegemonic  gender  roles  and  hierarchies  that  held  them 
together.  Through  longitudinal  ethnographic  and  interview  data  collected 
at  two  significant  points  in  time,  in  1985  shortly  after  the  closing  of  Free¬ 
way’s  largest  manufacturing  plant  and  again  in  2000  after  the  city  lost  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  its  industrial  centers,  Weis  illustrates  how  the  success  of  the  new 
working-class  is  dependent  on  remaking  the  class  and  gender  identities 
held  by  the  old  industrial  working-class.  Within  the  new  global  order, 
working-class  families,  unable  to  thrive  on  one  income  alone,  must  recon¬ 
struct  old  hegemonic  notions  of  gender  to  produce  more  egalitarian  family 
forms  where  both  spouses  actively  participate  in  family  and  work. 

The  first  half  of  Class  Reunion  describes  the  very  different  gender  and 
class  identities  held  by  white  working-class  men  and  women  in  Freeway  at 
the  end  of  their  third  year  in  high  school.  First,  while  all  students  empha¬ 
sized  the  importance  of  schooling,  young  women  were  much  more  likely 
than  young  men,  with  the  exception  of  men  in  advanced  honor  tracks,  to 
aspire  to  post-secondary  education.  Second,  young  men  and  women  held 
contradictory  notions  of  family  gender  roles.  While  young  men  envisioned 
themselves  as  sole  breadwinners  with  stay-at-home  wives,  young  women  did 
not  “construct  fantasy  futures”  as  wives  and  mothers,  but  rather  wanted  to 
go  on  to  college  and  establish  independent  careers  (p.  59).  In  addition, 
young  women  held  less  optimistic  notions  of  marriage  than  men,  with  many 
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women  expressing  fears  of  oppressive  marriages  and  divorce.  Weis  learns  in 
follow-up  interviews,  however,  that  what  these  women  feared  most  was  the 
physical  and  emotional  abuse  they  saw  in  their  own  families  while  growing 
up.  Finally,  young  men  were  more  likely  to  engage  in  racism  and  racial 
bordering  than  young  women  in  high  school. 

Weis  posits  that  the  differences  in  the  ways  men  and  women  construct 
their  class  and  gender  identities  are  due  largely  to  their  positions  within 
gender-based  collectives  within  high  school.  The  female  collective,  ener¬ 
gized  by  the  women’s  movement,  encouraged  female  independence  and 
achievement  whereas  the  male  collective  encouraged  physical  prowess, 
sexism,  and  racism.  The  honors  track,  however,  provided  a  social  space  for 
some  men  to  stake  out  non-hegemonic  forms  of  masculinity. 

The  strength  of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  second  half  where  Weis, 
challenging  neo-liberal  and  resistance  theories  of  class,  depicts  how  working 
class  identities  are  dynamic  and  change  form  over  time.  When  Weis  returns 
to  Freeway  fifteen  years  later,  she  finds  that  economic  restructuring  had 
impacted  the  lives  of  men  and  women  differently.  Because  women  had 
already  rejected  patriarchal  gender  roles  in  high  school  and  expected  to  play 
the  dual-role  of  wage-earner  and  homemaker  in  adulthood,  they  were  well 
positioned  not  only  to  take  advantage  of  increased  access  to  both  educa¬ 
tional  and  labor  market  opportunities  but  also  to  contribute  as  wage-earners 
to  their  families.  On  the  other  hand,  men’s  adolescent  masculine  identity 
put  them  in  a  poor  position  to  adjust  to  the  changing  economy.  Hamstrung 
by  the  collapse  of  Freeway’s  industrial  centers,  working-class  men  had  few 
options  to  fulfill  their  adolescent  masculine  identity  as  breadwinner.  As  a 
result,  men’s  economic  success  hinged  upon  altering  their  masculine  iden¬ 
tity.  Weis  finds  that  men  who  reconstruct  their  hegemonic  notions  of  gender 
roles  and  establish  an  egalitarian  household  with  two  wage-earners  are 
more  economically  stable  than  those  who  do  not. 

Weis  acknowledges,  however,  that  the  gender  balance  within  egalitarian, 
working-class  families  is  fragile  at  best.  She  contends  that  the  stability  of 
these  white,  working-class  unions  depends  not  only  upon  the  active  par¬ 
ticipation  of  both  partners  in  the  spheres  of  work  and  family  but  also  upon 
establishing  racial  boundaries  between  themselves  and  racially  defined  oth¬ 
ers.  Weis  finds  that  racism  takes  a  slightly  different  form  in  adulthood. 
Yemenites,  moving  into  the  white  side  of  Freeway,  replace  African  Amer¬ 
icans  as  the  racial  other,  and  women  join  men  in  establishing  physical  as  well 
as  psychological  racial  borders  around  their  white  neighborhoods  and 
schools. 

Class  Reunion  contributes  to  our  understanding  of  gender  and  class 
identity  in  several  ways.  First,  Weis’s  innovative  longitudinal  ethnographic 
approach  is  far  superior  to  static,  cross-sectional  studies  of  class  identity.  By 
following  a  cohort  over  time,  Weis  is  able  to  uncover  the  complex  ways  in 
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which  class,  gender,  and  social  context  interact  and  change  over  time.  Sec¬ 
ond,  I  applaud  Weis  for  highlighting  the  importance  of  gender,  especially 
femininity,  in  understanding  class  identity.  Importantly,  she  shows  how  the 
new  working  class  depends  on  maintaining  a  gender  balance  within  the 
family. 

Although  Class  Reunion  is  undoubtedly  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
literature  on  class  identity,  it  has  several  shortcomings.  First,  the  author 
does  not  adequately  describe  her  sample.  Although  she  claims  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  are  from  similar  working-class  backgrounds,  Weis  does  not  provide 
information  on  sample  members’  family  background  characteristics,  in¬ 
cluding  parents’  educational  attainment  and  occupation.  Without  this  in¬ 
formation,  it  is  difficult  to  know  if  the  success  of  men  in  the  honors’  track  is 
clue  to  selection  or  the  honors’  track  peer  culture.  In  addition,  the  author 
does  not  provide  detailed  information  about  sample  members’  employment 
and  family  statuses  at  the  time  of  the  second  interview.  The  author  argues 
that  the  family  is  critical  in  class  identity  formation,  yet  she  spends  little  time 
describing  the  work-family  dynamics  within  marital  and  cohabiting  unions. 

Second,  I  was  disappointed  that  the  author  did  not  connect  emerging 
gender  differences  in  educational  attainment  and  family  formation  within 
the  working  class  to  larger  patterns  of  family  change  and  inequality  in  the 
United  States.  Since  1970,  the  rate  of  divorce  and  cohabitation  has  in¬ 
creased  for  families  in  the  bottom  two-thirds  of  the  socioeconomic  distri¬ 
bution,  while  these  trends  have  remained  constant  for  families  in  the  top 
third  (McLanahan  2004;  Martin  2004).  Although  not  explicitly  a  study  of 
family  change,  Class  Reunion  not  only  documents  the  increased  instability  of 
working-class  families  during  this  time  period  but  also  offers  several  in¬ 
sightful  explanations  for  these  trends. 

Class  Reunion  is  a  necessary  read  for  those  interested  in  class,  gender,  and 
social  change.  Weis’s  longitudinal  approach  provides  a  unique  and  critical 
lens  for  examining  how  global  economic  changes  impact  the  lives  of  white, 
working-class  people  in  the  United  States. 
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Jackie  M.  Blount’s  Fit  to  Teach:  Same-Sex  Desire,  Gender,  and  School  Work  in  the 
Twentieth  Century  is  a  well-researched  account  of  the  contributions  and 
struggles  of  some  of  the  women  and  men  in  this  country  who  have  founded 
schools,  inspired  students,  administered  districts,  and  sustained  institu¬ 
tions  of  promise.  Among  those  women  and  men  were  those  who  desired 
others  of  the  same-sex  or  otherwise  transgressed  traditional  gender 
bounds.  Blount  follows  the  twentieth  century  policy  debates  among 
school  officials,  psychologists,  and  an  array  of  others  who  wielded  the 
wedge  issues  of  gender  and  sexual  orientation  in  discussions  about  who 
should  serve  as  teachers  and  administrators  for  our  nation’s  children,  who  is 
“fit”  to  teach. 

The  text  explores  the  numerous  instances  in  which  the  theoretical 
stances  of  school  districts  and  their  actual  employment  practices  have  led  to 
philosophically  incoherent  positions:  schools  have  both  nurtured  and 
sought  to  contain  transgressions  of  gender  and  sexual  orientation.  Early  in 
the  twentieth  century,  for  example,  schools  preferred  to  hire  married  men, 
considering  bachelors  to  be  suspicious  characters,  either  lacking  manliness 
or  prone  to  womanizing.  In  practice,  however,  because  few  male  teachers 
were  available,  districts  hired  nearly  any  minimally  qualified  man,  even 
those  perceived  by  their  local  communities  to  be  effete. 

Hiring  practices  regarding  female  teachers  were  equally  inconsistent. 
Believing  that  women  could  be  loyal  to  only  one  male  presence  in  their 
lives — husband  or  male  administrator — most  districts  required  female 
teachers  to  resign  when  they  married.  Thus,  teaching  became  a  single 
woman’s  profession.  In  urban  centers  female  teachers  often  formed  com¬ 
munities  in  boarding  houses  and  apartment  buildings.  Districts  in  which 
recruitment  was  problematic  built  “teacherages,”  housing  units  for  female 
teachers,  a  relatively  inexpensive  alternative  to  providing  individual  quar¬ 
ters.  These  close  living  arrangements,  coupled  with  shared  interests, 
promoted  separatist  cultural  centers  in  which  many  women  formed  long¬ 
term  companionate  and/or  romantic  relationships.  They  were  a  radical  de¬ 
parture  from  the  tradition  in  which  middle-class  women  structured  their 
lives  around  men.  Yet,  their  unorthodox  sexualities,  gender  behaviors,  and 
lifestyle — and  school  districts’  role  in  promoting  them — effectively  escaped 
notice  until  organized  groups  of  these  teachers  were  perceived  to  have 
transgressed  their  gender  appropriate  boundaries  by  entering  the  public 
arena  to  work  for  social  reform. 
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Blount  also  demonstrates  the  effectiveness  with  which  hotly  contested 
policy  disputes  have  utilized  the  gendered  needs  of  students  to  fuel  their 
rhetoric.  For  instance,  in  1911  female  teachers  in  New  York  City  were 
campaigning  for  equal  wages.  The  male  teachers  offered  many  arguments 
supporting  men’s  higher  wages  including  their  masculine  needs  as  heads  of 
household  and  the  district’s  difficulties  in  recruiting  male  teachers.  None  of 
these  arguments  had  any  substantial  effect  until  a  headline  from  the  New 
York  Times  unexpectedly  aided  their  efforts:  “Appeal  for  Men  Teachers— 
Boys  Too  Effeminate,  Say  Principals,  When  They  Haven’t  Male  Instructors” 
(p.  12).  I  he  article  continued  by  claiming  that  a  greater  male  presence  in 
schools  would  ensure  that  children  develop  proper  gender  qualities.  This 
tactical  shift — rationalizing  a  group’s  position  by  appealing  to  the  gendered 
needs  of  students — swayed  public  sentiment.  Even  though  the  female 
teachers  in  New  York  City  eventually  did  prevail  in  their  struggle  for  equal 
pay,  the  maneuver  of  couching  policy  debates  in  terms  of  students’  needs  for 
developing  “normal"  gendered  behaviors  established  an  important  precedent. 

By  mid-century  teams  of  scientific  experts  claimed  that  indulgent  moth¬ 
ering  and  effeminate  fathering  caused  homosexuality.  With  proper  parent¬ 
ing  and  attention  from  teachers,  many  psychologists  argued,  homosexuality 
could  be  prevented  or  cured.  These  ideas,  conflated  with  the  popularization 
of  the  work  of  sexologists,  the  backlash  from  the  McCarthy  Era,  and  the 
publication  of  the  Kinsey  Reports,  effectively  converted  the  image  of  un¬ 
married  women  teachers  from  virtuous  individuals  who  sacrificed  family  to 
teach,  to  that  of  menacing  deviants  who  should  be  barred  from  the  class¬ 
room.  Married  women,  heretofore  largely  denied  the  opportunity  to  teach, 
were  seen  as  a  likely  solution  to  the  development  of  appropriate  gendered 
behaviors.  School  employees  increasingly  needed  to  demonstrate  their 
gender  conformity  and  to  appear  to  be  as  heterosexual  as  possible. 

By  the  late  1960s,  against  the  backdrop  of  the  civil  rights  movements  and 
the  sexual  liberation  movement,  some  self-described  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual, 
and  transgender  (LGBT)  persons  began  rejecting  these  constraints.  Instead 
of  resigning  quietly,  some  teachers  who  were  dismissed  on  account  of  their 
sexual  orientation  persuaded  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  to  join 
their  fight  for  reinstatement.  Their  legal  battles  stretched  over  years  and 
most  of  these  litigants  were  never  able  to  regain  their  teaching  positions. 
However,  their  cases  reached  headlines  and  activists  began  to  appreciate 
deeply  the  importance  of  organizing  for  employment  rights. 

When  the  gay  liberation  movement  began  to  campaign  for  equal  em¬ 
ployment  protections  Anita  Bryant’s  “Save  Our  Children”  campaign  in 
Florida  and  the  Briggs  Initiative  in  California  found  the  great  vulnerability  of 
the  movement:  lesbian  and  gay  adult  teachers  in  schools  and  their  supposed 
“recruitment”  among  children  (p.  132).  Bryant  and  Briggs  argued  that  gay 
and  lesbian  teachers  not  only  encouraged  more  homosexuality  by  providing 
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unacceptable  role  models  but  also  could  easily  sexually  molest  childien.  The 
Briggs  Initiative  was  defeated,  but  Bryants  success  in  Idorida  was  lepeated 
in  numerous  locations  across  the  country.  At  the  end  of  the  1980s  the  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  LGBT  teachers  went  to  their  schools  every  day  fearing 
that  their  sexual  orientation  would  result  in  loss  of  employment. 

A  shift  occurred  in  1991  when  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Health’s  Task 
Force  on  Youth  Suicide  revealed  that  LGBT  teens  accounted  for  one-third  of 
all  successful  youth  suicide  attempts.  Finally,  gay  and  lesbian  educators  were 
able  to  utilize  the  same  sort  of  tactics  that  had  been  employed  against  them. 
They  argued  that  the  gendered  needs  of  gay  and  lesbian  students  demanded 
positive  role  models  if  they  were  to  develop  into  well-adjusted  adults.  The 
broadened  focus  to  include  students’  needs  helped  LGB  T  teachers  cultivate 
much  greater  public  support  for  their  employment  protections. 

As  the  twenty-first  century  opens,  LGBT  school  workers  continue  to  face 
resistance  and  job  insecurity.  Despite  important  legal  and  political  victories, 
few  LGBT  teachers  believe  they  are  free  of  workplace  discrimination.  Fur¬ 
ther,  even  in  the  face  of  abundant  and  careful  research  to  the  contrary,  a 
large  portion  of  the  general  population  still  believes  that  LGBT  teachers 
either  wish  to  molest  youth  or  that  they  will  damage  students’  “normal” 
sexual  and  gender  development.  Nonetheless,  on  a  daily  basis  vast  numbers 
of  LGBT  school  workers,  most  of  whom  remain  quiet  about  this  central 
feature  of  their  lives,  serve  as  committed,  skilled,  and  inspirational  iepre- 
sentatives  of  their  profession.  These  individuals  follow  in  a  rich  legacy  of 
contributions  to  the  welfare  of  students  and  this  nation’s  schools. 
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Where  Girls  Come  First:  The  Rise,  Fall,  and  Surprising  Revival  of  Girls’  Schools. 
liana  DeBare.  New  York:  Penguin.  2005.  ISBN:  1585423947,  392  pp. 

TERI  CASTELOW,  University  of  Memphis 

As  there  has  been  a  growing  movement  toward  providing  educational 
choices  for  America’s  children,  some  communities  are  experimenting  with 
single-sex  education.  In  Oakland,  California,  liana  DeBare  became  in¬ 
volved  in  the  creation  of  an  independent  girls’  middle  school.  DeBare 
describes  the  process  involved  in  opening  the  Julia  Morgan  School  in  her 
book,  Where  Girls  Come  First:  The  Rise,  Fall,  and  Surprising  Revival  of  Girls’ 
Schools.  However,  this  work  is  much  more  than  a  description  of  a  developing 
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school.  DeBare  also  documents  the  history  of  education  for  girls  in  the 
United  States  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 

Inspired  by  the  research  of  psychologists  such  as  Mary  Pipher  and  her 
work  Reviving  Ophelia  (1994),  DeBare  joined  a  small  group  of  like-minded 
parents  to  create  a  school  that  they  hoped  would  provide  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  adolescent  girls.  However,  DeBare  also  began  to  research  the  or¬ 
igins  of  girls’  education,  and  “what  [she]  found  was  a  rich  history  of  girls’ 
schools  that  had  largely  been  overlooked  and  underappreciated”  (p.  6). 
There  are  other  recent  works  that  examine  the  development  of  female  ed¬ 
ucation,  such  as  Chartered  Schools:  Tiuo  Hundred  Years  of  Independent  Academies  in 
the  United  States,  1727-1925  (Beadie  and  Tolley,  2002)  and  Women’s  Education 
in  the  United  States,  1740—1840  (Nash,  2005).  DeBare’s  contribution  to  this 
field  is  a  broad  overview  of  single-sex  education  over  the  past  two  hundred 
years.  DeBare  explains,  “This  book  recounts  what  it  was  like  for  us  to  start  a 
girls’  school  from  scratch  in  the  1990s.  And  it  explores  the  gifts  that  other 
girls’  schools  . . .  have  provided  to  young  women  over  the  past  two  hundred 
years”  (p.  12).  The  combination  of  these  two  story  lines  is  compelling.  Each 
chapter  begins  with  a  tantalizing  vignette  describing  the  process  of  how  the 
Julia  Morgan  School  evolved.  In  fact,  it  is  tempting  to  the  reader  to  skip 
through  the  chapters  to  read  these  accounts  to  see  how  the  story  ends. 

DeBare  begins  with  describing  the  historical  roots  of  girls’  schools  as 
radical  ventures  when  education  for  girls  was  not  common.  Academies  be¬ 
gan  opening  their  doors  to  girls  in  the  late  1700s,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
mid- 1800s  that  schooling  for  girls  and  women  became  relatively  common. 
DeBare  cites  the  work  of  women  like  Emma  Willard,  who  personified  the 
radical  roots  of  girls’  schools  in  nineteenth  century  America,  as  critical  to  the 
growth  of  education  for  females.  This  movement  was  radical  in  that  it  led  to 
the  wider  availability  of  schooling  for  girls  and  of  more  academic  subjects, 
but  even  Willard  supported  the  viewpoint  that  women  were  educated  for 
different  reasons  than  men.  DeBare  points  out  that  “while  boys’  schools 
taught  subjects  like  geometry  with  the  understanding  that  students  would 
use  them  in  future  professions,  the  seminaries  taught  them  primarily  as  a 
way  to  instill  mental  discipline”  (p.  33).  Willard  was  somewhat  different  in 
that  she  expected  academic  excellence  from  her  students  even  if  they  were 
only  planning  on  using  their  knowledge  in  their  roles  as  wife  and  mother. 
Many  of  her  students,  however,  went  on  to  become  teachers  themselves. 

In  the  late  1800s,  girls’  schools  moved  from  serving  a  middle-class  cli¬ 
entele  to  drawing  from  the  more  elite  who  sought  to  shelter  their  daugh¬ 
ters.  One  reason  was  the  growth  of  coeducation  in  public  schools.  DeBare 
also  describes  the  effect  of  Edward  H.  Clarke  and  his  theories  about  wom¬ 
en’s  ability  to  handle  difficult  mental  tasks  and  the  impact  on  women’s 
physical  health.  Some  parents  opted  to  send  their  daughters  to  finishing 
schools  as  opposed  to  more  academically  focused  schools.  Some  schools 
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themselves  focused  more  on  the  physical  well-being  of  their  students  while 
forging  ahead  with  a  college  preparatory  curriculum.  There  was  pressure  to 
include  home  economics  and  manners  training  in  the  curriculum,  and 
“many  girls’  schools  hedged  their  bets  by  offering  both  a  finishing  track  and 
a  college-preparatory  track  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  De¬ 
spite  the  academic  strength  of  some  girls’  schools,  they  continued  to  face  a 
reputation  of  being  elite  institutions  where  the  students  learned  etiquette 
for  tea  time  and  how  to  be  “nice,  quiet,  and  accommodating”  (p.  98). 

In  seeking  to  isolate  girls  in  what  DeBare  calls  “elite  enclaves”  (p.  42), 
girls’  schools  had  a  tendency  to  foster  an  atmosphere  of  “social  exclusivity” 
(p.  68).  “These  kinds  of  racism  and  snobbery  were  a  dark  cloud  that — to 
modern  eyes — overshadows  much  of  the  good  work  that  girls’  schools  did 
in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century”  (p.  69).  In  such  situations  “it  took 
the  initiative  of  a  courageous  and  liberal-minded  headmistress  to  prod  the 
board  and  parent  community  in  to  opening  their  doors”  (p.  70).  There 
were  girls’  schools  available  for  Native-Americans  as  early  as  1843  (Mi- 
hesuah,  1993)  and  for  African-Americans  as  early  as  1867.  However,  it  was 
not  until  the  late  1960s  that  integration  of  elite  institutions  began  to  occur. 

DeBare  looks  at  other  social  pressures  that  have  impacted  girls’  schools. 
One  example  is  the  concern  about  girls’  schools  as  a  haven  for  lesbianism. 
Friendships  and  relationships  among  girls  were  not  an  issue  until  the  early 
1900s  with  the  publication  of  research  on  sexuality.  DeBare  points  out  that 
“by  the  late  1930s,  crushes  and  smashes  had  effectively  vanished  from  many 
girls’  schools — or  gone  underground”  (p.  142).  However,  Debare  also  as¬ 
serts  that  “girls’  schools  have  a  long  lesbian  history  that  they  have  never 
fully  acknowledged  . . .  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  accomplished 
founders  of  independent  girls’  schools  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  were 
in  all  likelihood  lesbians”  (p.  144).  In  addition,  most  girls’  schools  also  had  a 
largely  female  faculty  until  fairly  recently.  Another  point  made  by  DeBare  is 
that  the  friendships  and  mentoring  relationships  that  are  fostered  at  girls’ 
schools  have  often  lasted  longer  and  been  more  meaningful  than  those 
experienced  by  girls  at  coeducational  schools. 

Another  type  of  social  pressure  on  girls’  schools  occurred  during  the 
1960s  when  there  was  an  atmosphere  of  change  in  society  in  general.  Girls’ 
schools  remained  somewhat  insulated  from  this  pressure  for  some  time, 
retaining  strict  rules  governing  dating  and  contact  with  boys,  dress  code, 
appearance,  and  behavior.  There  was  also  a  growing  movement  toward 
coeducation,  and  many  girls’  schools  closed,  merged  with  boys’  schools,  or 
began  to  admit  boys  themselves.  For  most  schools,  it  was  a  matter  of  fi¬ 
nances.  Girls  were  not  as  interested  in  single-sex  schools,  and  parents  felt 
there  were  better  academic  opportunities  in  some  of  the  prestigious  schools 
that  had  only  recently  began  to  admit  girls.  The  hiring  of  male  faculty  and 
administration  also  began  to  be  more  common,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
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business  world  was  under  increasing  pressure  to  make  more  opportunities 
available  for  women. 

DeBare  devotes  separate  chapters  to  the  Catholic  girls’  schools  and  the 
growing  discussion  about  single-sex  education  in  public  school  settings,  in¬ 
cluding  newer  research  that  points  to  minority  boys  succeeding  in  boys-only 
classrooms.  In  the  1980s,  girls’  schools  began  to  experience  a  new  revival 
due  partially  to  research  by  Carol  Gilligan  that  focused  on  gender  differ¬ 
ences.  This  research  is  also  impacting  more  recent  discussions  about  school 
choice  and  providing  publicly  sponsored  opportunities  for  students  and 
their  parents  who  would  like  a  wider  variety  of  options.  One  example  that 
DeBare  perhaps  was  not  aware  of  occurred  in  a  Chesterfield  County,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  middle  school  in  2001.  A  computer  glitch  in  student  scheduling  was 
not  discovered  until  a  few  days  before  school  started,  and  all  but  a  few  of  the 
sixth  grade  students  were  separated  by  gender.  The  school  ended  up  be¬ 
ginning  an  unintentional  experiment  in  single-sex  classrooms  for  that 
school  year  and  because  of  the  popularity  made  it  available  as  an  option  for 
the  following  year. 

While  the  citation  method  of  this  work  is  somewhat  unorthodox,  DeBare 
is  fairly  thorough  in  her  use  of  resources.  She  accessed  historical  materials 
from  many  girls’  schools  around  the  country  as  well  as  published  materials. 
She  also  interviewed  many  students  of  girls’  schools  to  gain  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  their  experience.  Overall,  this  is  a  well-rounded  account  of  both  past 
and  current  challenges  and  strengths  of  American  girls’  schools.  It  is  a  fine 
companion  to  other  recent  works  on  the  development  of  girls’  and  women’s 
education  in  the  United  States. 
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I  refused  to  watch  Boston  Public.  I  did  not  even  give  it  a  chance.  Even  the 
commercials  about  the  show  made  me  angry.  This  was  yet  another  example 
of  how  the  media  spews  inaccurate  portrayals  of  our  schools.  These  por¬ 
trayals  always  seem  to  involve  ineffective  and  mean  teachers  and/or  apa¬ 
thetic  students.  Both  are  stereotypes  and,  as  a  teacher  and  teacher  educator, 

I  know  they  are  wrong.  Boston  Public  was  just  a  soap  opera  taking  place  in  a 
school,  and  I  refused  to  be  a  part  of  it. 

I  never  thought  about  my  aversion  to  Boston  Public  until  I  read  Robert 
Bulman’ s  Hollywood  Goes  to  High  School:  Cinema,  Schools,  and  American  Culture. 

I  do  not  have  an  aversion  to  all  movies  or  television  shows  about  school.  I 
have  fond  memories  of  The  Breakfast  Club  and  was  inspired  by  Stand  and 
Deliver.  And,  yes,  both  films  feature  ineffective  teachers  and/or  apathetic 
students.  But  Bulman  made  me  realize  that  the  question  is  less  about  why 
the  media  chooses  to  air  shows  like  Boston  Public  and  more  about  why  we 
watch  them. 

Bulman  uncovers  the  secret  to  a  successful  high  school  him,  not  because 
he  wants  to  help  his  readers  become  rich  screenwriters  but  to  uncover 
something  in  America’s  psyche.  He  is  a  sociologist  who  admits  that  most 
sociologists  examine  reality,  not  something  that  twists  reality,  like  movies. 
He  argues  that  when  films  choose  to  represent  individuals  or  situations  in  a 
certain  way,  it  tells  the  truth  about  what  him  goers  want  to  see.  The  fact  that 
society  watches  these  hlms — for  Hollywood  would  not  produce  such  hlms  if 
no  one  watched  them — shows  that  society  wants  to  see  certain  things.  Bul¬ 
man  combines  him  studies  and  social  science  research  to  reveal  something 
about  America. 

Bulman  looked  at  thirty-two  hlms  that  featured  poor  or  working-class 
kids  in  primarily  urban  schools.  He  found  that  these  hlms  often  featured 
the  savior  teacher,  who  is  usually  new  to  teaching  or  to  that  school,  who 
comes  in  and  saves  the  students  from  a  culture  of  poverty.  All  these  kids 
need  to  do  is  “pull  themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps,”  and  it  just  takes  this 
one  teacher  to  show  them  where  their  bootstraps  are.  In  addition,  this 
teacher  helps  them  to  accept  “middle-class  values  of  hard  work,  material¬ 
ism,  and  individual  achievement,”  and  to  just  say  no  to  sex  and  drugs  (p. 
43).  Bulman  argues  that  the  savior  teacher  tries  to  get  students  to  accept 
middle-class  values  and  this  is  unproblematic.  In  these  hlms  sex  and  drugs 
are  seen  as  problematic  to  fully  adhering  to  middle-class  values.  In  all  fair¬ 
ness,  there  were  two  hlms  in  this  genre  that  did  not  ht  this  mold,  Cheaters 
(2000)  and  Light  It  Up  (1999),  but  they  did  not  do  as  well  in  the  box  office. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  teaching  methods  found  in  these  movies 
are  at  odds  with  exemplary  teaching  practice.  The  only  good  thing  that  the 
teachers  demonstrate  is  to  have  high  expectations  for  their  students.  But 
studies  show  that  more  is  needed  to  transform  schools  and  students,  and 
one  savior  teacher  cannot  do  this  alone.  Some  of  the  movies  are  even  based 
on  real-life  stories  of  teachers  who  did  make  a  difference,  but  Hollywood 
tends  to  ignore  many  details  that  are  necessary  to  truly  transform  schools. 
No  teacher  has  ever  been  able  to  make  sweeping  changes  alone  and  in  one 
year.  Often  parents,  the  community,  and  other  teachers  help  with  this 
transformation. 

The  urban  public  school  him  genre  is  in  contrast  to  the  eighty-three  films 
that  featured  middle-class  students  in  suburban  schools.  In  these  films, 
school  is  a  backdrop  used  to  show  how  these  kids  come  to  be  individuals  in  a 
culture  of  conformity.  Academics  are  not  stressed  and  experimentation  with 
drugs  and  sex  is  encouraged.  “While  use  of  drugs  is  treated  as  a  rite  of 
passage  in  the  suburban  school  films,  it  is  likely  to  get  the  students  in  the 
urban  school  films  kicked  out  of  school,  arrested,  or  killed”  (p.  110). 

These  films  are  presented  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  fiercely  independent 
student  who  is  fighting  against  close-minded  students  or  adults.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  urban  schools  are  depicted  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
savoir  teacher.  While  in  the  suburban  school  sample,  adults  are  often  por¬ 
trayed  as  buffoons  or  as  antagonists,  except  as  Bulman  notes,  the  sage 
janitor.  He  is  also  quick  to  point  out  that  being  a  janitor  is  a  job  that  would 
be  unacceptable  for  the  students  to  aspire  to  in  the  urban  school  films. 
Furthermore,  the  students  in  urban  school  films  are  not  complex,  whereas 
the  students  in  suburban  school  films  are  very  complex  and  fleshed  out. 

This  middle-class  ideal  is  even  shown  in  the  twenty-nine  films  that  fea¬ 
ture  middle-  and  upper-class  students  in  the  elite  private  school  sample. 
Often  private  schools  are  shown  as  institutions  that  only  secure  the  power 
and  status  of  wealthy  individuals.  A  working-  or  middle-class  student-hero 
will  come  in  to  show  these  morally  bankrupt  individuals  that  they  need  to 
express  themselves.  This  outsider  sets  out  to  prove  that  “there  is  more  to 
life  than  narrow  academic  achievement  and  the  pursuit  of  social  status” 
(p.  121).  These  films  do  acknowledge  that  academic  achievement  is  impor¬ 
tant,  but  a  middle  ground  must  be  achieved  to  balance  good,  healthy  life 
experiences  as  well. 

Bulman  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  differences  Hollywood  chooses  to 
portray  in  these  three  types  of  schools  do  not  reflect  what  is  actually  oc¬ 
curring  in  these  schools.  “These  subgenres  differ  in  significant  ways  because 
American  culture  makes  sense  of  poor  youth,  middle-class  youth,  and  wealthy 
youth  (and  urban  public  schools,  suburban  public  schools,  and  private 
schools)  in  very  different  ways”  (p.  19).  In  every  sample,  the  middle-class 
ideal  is  the  one  to  be  aspired  to.  Why?  Because  of  America’s  stress  on 
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individualism  and  the  belief  that  one’s  success  or  failure  is  contingent  upon 
that  person’s  efforts.  Bulman  attributes  this  to  the  mesh  of  Protestant  the¬ 
ology  and  capitalism,  both  of  which  require  rational  and  efficient  workers 
and  consumers.  It  is  also  the  basis  for  Democracy  which  stresses  that  eve¬ 
ryone  has  a  say  in  society.  “The  optimism,  hard  work,  personal  freedom, 
faith  in  the  individual,  and  belief  in  the  ultimate  fairness  of  the  system  that 
characterize  American  culture  also  characterize  American  film”  (p.  149). 

Americans  tend  to  believe  that  they  are  a  classless  society.  “The  individ¬ 
ualistic  orientation  of  most  Americans  leads  them  to  overlook  group  differ¬ 
ences  based  on  education,  occupation,  income,  or  social  prestige”  (p.  31). 
Whereas  there  is  little  data  to  support  that  America  is  truly  equal  for  all  of  its 
citizens,  Bulman  argues  that  since  middle-class  America  consumes  these 
films,  the  middle-class  ideal  wins  out.  Middle-class  students  can  delay 
adulthood  because  they  will  probably  attend  college.  But  as  Penelope 
Eckert  points  out  in  Jocks  and  Burnouts,  lower-  and  working-class  kids  do  not 
have  this  privilege  and  thus  they  transition  into  adulthood  sooner.  School  is 
just  one  more  sphere  of  control. 

Perhaps  Bulman’s  argument  that  movies  about  schools  reflect  something 
about  our  culture  is  truly  demonstrated  when  he  examines  forty-one  for¬ 
eign  films.  He  admits  that  although  his  sample  is  limited  by  his  ability  to 
acquire  these  films  and  they  span  several  cultures,  they  definitely  portray 
different  values  and  beliefs.  Foreign  films  tend  to  leave  tension  and  conflict 
unresolved  and  do  not  give  students  a  bright  and  cheery  future.  Sometimes 
they  even  end  in  tragedy  or  result  in  the  character  running  away  from 
society.  A  few  American  films  have  ended  this  way,  such  as  Thirteen  (2003) 
and  Ghost  World  (2000),  but  this  is  not  the  norm. 

Kudos  to  Bulman  for  writing  such  an  intriguing  book.  I  am  not  a 
sociologist,  but  I  have  enjoyed  how  he  has  brought  up  the  issue  of  social 
class  in  American  society  in  a  way  that  is  accessible  to  everyone.  I  have 
discussed  this  book  with  friends  and  colleagues.  Through  Bulman’s  work  it 
is  possible  to  consider  how  fiction  might  serve  as  an  instrument  for  audi¬ 
ences  from  different  walks  of  life  to  take  a  “sneak  peek”  at  the  “rear  win¬ 
dow”  of  institutions  like  schools  so  as  to  begin  to  unravel  the  ways  in  which 
the  middle-class  ideal  inculcated  in  them  has  been  socially  and  culturally 
constructed. 
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ment  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  Baltimore  County.  She  currently  is 
completing  her  Ph.D.  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction  at  the  University  of 
Delaware.  She  is  interested  in  exploring  ways  to  teach  literacy  in  a  more 
responsive  way  to  underrepresented  students. 
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Holding  Values:  What  We  Mean  by  Progressive  Education.  Brenda  S.  Engel  and 
Anne  C.  Martin  (Eds.).  Portsmouth,  NH:  Heinemann.  2005.  ISBN:  0325007241, 
194  pp. 


ANTHONY  DEFALCO,  Long  Island  University,  C.W.  Post  Campus 

Holding  Values  is  a  small  book  that  has  a  large  agenda:  it  gives  a  brief  history 
of  the  North  Dakota  Study  Group  (NDSG),  the  Group’s  interpretation  of 
Progressive  Education,  and  the  application  of  the  Group’s  progressive  val¬ 
ues.  Holding  Values  has  a  lengthy  and  informative  introduction  written  by 
one  of  the  two  editors,  Brenda  S.  Engel,  and  is  approximately  the  same 
length  as  one  of  the  six  parts  of  the  book  that  follow  it.  Each  of  the  six  parts 
has  a  short  one-page  synopsis  and  offers  from  four  to  six  short  essays  on  the 
following  topics:  (1)  Progressive  Education,  (2)  Education  and  Democracy, 
(3)  Diversity  and  Antiracism,  (4)  Children  and  the  Curriculum,  (5)  Teachers 
and  Teacher  Preparation,  and  (6)  Research  and  Evaluation.  The  book’s 
essays  are  written  by  thirty  individuals  including  students,  practitioners, 
and  thinkers  who  in  some  way  or  another  touch  on  the  two  strands  of  the 
NDSG:  child  development,  and  proper  subject  matter  for  the  education  of 
children  (21). 

Brenda  S.  Engel’s  introduction  is  divided  into  1)  the  history  of  the  North 
Dakota  Study  Group  (NDSG),  2)  values,  and  3)  the  progressive  tradition. 
She  begins  by  stating  that  the  NDSG  was  concerned  with  the  direction 
public  education  was  taking  regarding  evaluation  and  wanted  to  examine 
alternative  ways  of  educating  and  evaluating  children  in  a  more  progressive 
and  “open”  environment.  Some  of  the  original  seventeen  members  of  the 
NDSG  were  reacting  to  the  government’s  narrow,  dry,  and  irreverent  mode 
of  assessment  put  forth  in  the  Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  programs. 
This  group  was  “angered  ...  by  the  Office  of  Education’s  explanation  that 
the  worth  of  the  pedagogical  models  would  be  judged  by  standardized  tests 
given  to  the  children”  (p.  3). 

As  the  NDSG  evolved  in  size  and  concern,  its  focus  moved  beyond  as¬ 
sessment  and  evaluation  into  areas  of  “early  childhood  education,  the  small 
schools  movement,  areas  of  curriculum  (e.g.  art,  science,  literacy),  second 
language  speakers,  John  Dewey  and  other  philosophers,  Jean  Piaget,  Myles 
Horton,  equity  issues,  educational  standards,  teacher  education,  teacher 
centers,  racism,  and  cultural  diversity”  (p.  6). 

The  second  part  of  the  introduction  discusses  values,  and  in  doing  so 
explains  the  book’s  title.  Brenda  Engel  comments  that  the  members  of  the 
NDSG  not  only  needed  to  do  something  better  for  children  in  schools  and 
attempt  to  change  the  direction  that  public  education  was  moving  toward, 
but  to  find  support  with  like-minded  thinkers  who  were  committed  to  a 
core  of  values  related  to  schooling  and  the  politics  of  democracy.  However, 
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not  only  did  the  NDSG  become  a  support  system  for  its  members;  it  also 
realized  it  needed  to  make  the  public  and  other  educatois  and  politicians 
aware  of  these  values  that  emanated  from  a  political  perspective  of  living  in 
a  democracy  and  of  progressive  practices  in  education.  The  NDSG  believed 
the  way  to  achieve  both  the  political  and  pedagogical  goals  was  by  “holding 
values,”  the  progressive  values  that  were  at  the  heart  of  the  NDSG  (p.  21). 

The  Progressive  Tradition  is  the  third  part  of  the  introduction  and  of 
course  is  the  intellectual  tradition  in  which  Holding  Values  is  rooted.  Pro¬ 
gressive  education  is  defined  in  this  section  as  an  ideology  that  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  seventeenth  century.  John  Dewey  is  one  the  thinkers  mentioned, 
and  Dewey’s  ideas  are  extensively  used  throughout  the  various  essays  in  the 
book.  Of  note  is  that  the  NDSG’s  view  of  Progressive  education  is  not  for  the 
Progressive  purist.  Throughout  the  book,  the  Group  includes  both  pro¬ 
gressive  and  “open”  or  informal  classrooms  under  the  umbrella  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education.  This  is  not  necessarily  a  problem  as  long  as  one  realizes 
that  the  Group  was  among  other  things  developing  their  model  of  Pro¬ 
gressive  Education. 

Each  of  the  six  parts  begins  with  an  overview  of  the  essays  and  has  a  mix 
of  both  the  theoretical  and  the  practical.  Because  of  the  number  of  authors, 
the  book  is  extremely  appealing,  giving  the  reader  the  NDSG’s  views  of  the 
topics  identified  in  each  part.  One  should  not  expect  the  book  to  be  a 
definitive  thesis  on  any  of  the  topics  identified,  and  there  are  a  few  com¬ 
ments  made  that  are  stated  in  an  informal  way  where  a  reference  would 
have  been  of  value.  However,  each  section  has  a  mosaic  of  ideas  and  ex¬ 
periences  which  are  invaluable  to  the  reader,  and  this  makes  the  book 
reminiscent  of  John  and  Evelyn  Dewey’s  Schools  of  Tomorrow  (Dewey  and 
Dewey,  1962). 

Part  1  discusses  progressive  education.  Vito  Perone  sets  the  stage  for  the 
progressive  agenda  for  NDSG,  and  Joseph  Featherstone  concludes  Part  1 
with  some  of  the  challenges  facing  today’s  progressive  educators.  Part  2  is 
devoted  to  education  and  democracy  and  discusses  how  democracy  and 
progressive  education  have  thrived  in  spite  of  the  direction  that  the  federal 
government  has  taken  since  the  early  sixties  to  the  present.  In  this  part 
there  is  very  moving  essay  written  by  Francisco  Giajardo  that  has  four 
Mexican-American  youth  showing  the  power  of  storytelling  and  how  ed¬ 
ucation  and  the  right  kind  of  school  environment  can  make  a  difference  in 
the  lives  of  young  people.  Part  3  focuses  on  the  concerns  of  diversity  and 
antiracism  as  examples  of  behavior  that  are  contrary  to  living  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  and  are  key  concerns  of  the  progressive  agenda  of  the  NDSG. 

Part  4  deals  with  Children  and  Curriculum.  The  four  essays  in  this  part 
discuss  a  range  of  curriculum  issues  emphasizing  that  at  the  . .  heart  of 
the  education  process  is  the  child”  (p.  103).  The  specific  issues  discussed 
are  the  connection  between  drawing  and  writing,  inquiry-based  science 
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education  in  African  schools,  and  students  standards.  Part  5,  Teachers  and 
Teacher  Preparation,  contains  five  essays.  These  essays  do  not  discuss  the 
structure  of  pre-service  teacher  education  programs,  but  instead  discuss 
issues  such  as  teachers  and  students  learning  from  one  another,  learning 
from  experiences  outside  the  schoolroom,  and  the  belief  that  the  teacher  is 
only  one  of  many  teachers  in  the  classroom  (p.  141).  Other  topics  discussed 
in  Part  5  are  teachers  and  students  learning  to  construct  knowledge  to¬ 
gether,  the  value  of  a  teacher  collaborative,  and  a  teachers’  learning  coop¬ 
erative.  Part  6  concerns  Research  and  Evaluation.  The  issue  of  evaluation  is 
according  to  the  introduction  to  this  section,  the  spark  that  helped  ignite  the 
NDSG,  and  this  part  has  four  essays  that  demonstrate:  “Progressive  views  of 
research  and  evaluation  are  closely  related,  both  relying  on  close-up,  qual¬ 
itative  methods”  (p.  159).  The  issues  discussed  in  the  four  essays  of  this 
section  are:  quality  versus  quantity  and  children’s  learning,  the  “evils”  of 
standardized  testing,  assessment  focus  on  description  rather  than  judgment, 
and  an  overview  of  progressive  evaluation  using  the  writings  of  John  Dewey. 

Holding  Values  has  much  to  offer  pre-service  teachers,  and  those  educa¬ 
tors  working  in  schools  where  the  daily  pressure  of  testing  and  standardized 
assessment  has  become  overbearing.  The  book  allows  practitioners  to  tell 
how  they  have  tried  to  hold  onto  their  progressive  values  and  have  been 
able  to  do  so  despite  federal  and  local  pressures  to  quantify  all  learning  and 
educational  experiences.  The  ideas  shared  in  the  book  show  firsthand  how 
progressive  ideas  in  real  classrooms  are  being  implemented.  The  essays  are 
unique  and  come  from  the  experiences  of  the  authors,  be  they  classroom 
teachers,  university  faculty,  or  students.  At  a  time  when  NCLB  has  con¬ 
sumed  our  focus  on  education,  this  book  is  refreshing  in  what  it  has  to  teach 
us  and  what  the  authors  have  learned.  Similar  to  Schools  of  Tomorrow  (Dewey 
and  Dewey,  1962),  Holding  Values  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  book  that  ex¬ 
plains  the  Progressive  movement,  or  a  book  for  teacher  preparation,  but  it 
is  a  book  that  mirrors  the  concerns  of  John  and  Evelyn  Dewey:  “The  de¬ 
mocracy  which  proclaims  equality  of  opportunity  as  its  ideal  requires  an 
education  in  which  learning  and  social  application,  ideas  and  practice,  work 
and  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  what  is  done,  are  united  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  for  all”  (p.  226). 
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Fear,  intimidation,  physical  abuse,  even  sexual  abuse,  rites  that  are  tanta¬ 
mount  to  being  “jumped  into”  a  gang,  encompass  only  part  of  what  high 
school  students  are  willing  to  endure  for  a  place  in  a  coveted  group.  Why  do 
teenagers  subject  themselves  to  degrading  and  humiliating  behavior?  Why 
do  educators  need  to  be  concerned  about  this?  What  can  educators  do 
about  it?  What  are  the  legal  issues  and  consequences?  The  authors  of  Hazing 
in  High  Schools:  Causes  and  Consequences,  Kevin  L.  Guynn  and  Frank  D.  Aquila, 
write  in  a  clear,  concise,  and  highly  readable  form  to  address  these  impor¬ 
tant  questions.  This  small  book  is  an  extremely  valuable  resource  for  any¬ 
one  who  wants  to  gain  insight  and  understanding  about  this  phenomenon. 

Bullying,  harassment,  and  hazing  in  schools  are  pervasive  national  and 
international  problems  (Devine  and  Lawson,  2004;  Espelage  and  Swearer, 
2004;  Smith,  2003).  Exacerbated  by  numerous  well-documented  variables, 
such  as  school  management  styles  and  community  standards  or  norms 
(deLara,  in  press;  Sarason,  2001),  bullying  or  hazing  can  be  viewed  from 
the  microcosmic  perspective  of  student-on-student  interpersonal  abuse  or 
from  a  broader  more  ecological,  systemic  approach  (Espelage  and  Swearer, 
2004;  Garbarino  and  deLara,  2002;  Olweus,  1993).  Both  views  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  understand  and  deal  with  the  problems  of  physical  and  emotional 
abuse  that  affect  students  and  school  climate. 

Hazing  is  a  form  of  bullying  in  that  it  involves  power  and  control  as  well 
as  intimidation.  The  end  result  of  hazing  is  admittance  to  a  particular  group 
or  organization.  Hazing  can  include  physical,  psychological,  or  sexual 
abuse.  The  authors  warn  that  every  high  school  student  who  joins  a  group 
of  any  kind  (including  a  church  group)  is  at  risk  of  being  hazed.  Hoover  and 
Pollard’s  (2000)  national  study  indicated  that  nearly  half  of  all  U.S.  high 
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school  students  who  participated  in  a  group  acknowledged  engaging  in 
some  form  of  hazing  activity. 

Traditionally  associated  with  entrance  into  fraternal  organizations  and 
secret  societies,  hazing  has  a  long,  and  often  offensive,  history.  Over  the 
years,  hazing  activities  have  changed  from  benign  rites  of  passage,  signaling 
a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  a  group,  to  “a  physical  manifestation  of  the  loyalty 
rite”  (p.  39)  often  accompanied  by  pain,  according  to  Guynn  and  Aquila. 
1  hey  contend  that  as  society  has  tolerated  more  violence,  hazing,  too,  has 
become  more  aggressive.  As  an  example,  they  cite  the  so-called  2003  “Pow¬ 
der  Puff  football  game  that  occurred  in  a  suburb  of  Chicago.  The  extent  to 
which  tormentors  and  their  victims  would  go  in  the  name  of  traditional 
hazing  was  demonstrated  by  this  event.  Upper  class  students  kicked, 
punched,  and  otherwise  tormented  their  blindfolded  younger  peers  in  the 
name  of  tradition.  Afterwards,  some  participants  required  hospitalization. 
Even  those  who  participated  in  previous  years  said  this  event  was  partic¬ 
ularly  vile  and  violent.  Initially,  the  school  and  parents  disclaimed  any  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  actions  of  those  involved,  especially  since  the  younger 
students  had  “volunteered”  to  be  part  of  the  hazing  and  initiation  (Napoli- 
tano,  2003).  But  due  to  public  outrage  and  pending  lawsuits,  school  officials 
took  action  and  suspended  student  perpetrators. 

Guynn  and  Aquila  do  an  excellent  job  describing  the  process  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  hazing  and  the  compelling  group  dynamics  inherent  in  hazing.  One 
of  the  purposes  of  hazing  is  to  pass  along  the  story  of  the  group  to  the  next 
generation  of  group  members.  Hazing  continues  to  “work”  for  many  rea¬ 
sons,  among  them  adolescents’  developmental  need  to  belong  to  a  group. 
Hazing  continues  at  all  because  much  of  hazing  behavior  goes  unrecognized 
and  certainly  unsupervised  by  adults.  As  a  result,  it  can  be  dangerous  both 
physically  and  psychologically  to  the  participants.  Further,  even  when  adults 
know  hazing  is  a  possibility,  they  demonstrate  a  dangerous  lack  of  aware¬ 
ness  and  lack  of  understanding  of  consequences  by  “minimizing  an  incident 
to  a  statistic,  by  calling  it  ‘horseplay,’  or  by  shrugging  off  the  activities  of 
hazers  as  merely  ‘tradition’”  (p.  43). 

Hazing,  like  other  forms  of  bullying,  exists  in  a  climate  that  supports  and 
enables  it — either  overtly  or  covertly  (Garbarino  and  deLara,  2002).  Guynn 
and  Aquila  encourage  us  to  reflect  on  community  standards  and  institu¬ 
tional  attitudes  that  “permit  or  tacitly  encourage  the  hazing”  (p.  40).  Com¬ 
munities,  parents,  coaches,  or  educators  that  consider  hazing  “just  a  rite  of 
passage”  or  “harmless  tradition”  enable  it  to  continue. 

The  authors  point  out  that  some  schools  are  attempting  to  “replace  hazing 
traditions  with  helping  traditions”  (p.  52),  but  assert  that  first  educators  need 
to  be  aware  that  there  is  a  problem.  With  lawsuits  coming  to  the  forefront  in 
every  state,  administrators  cannot  afford  to  wait  to  hear  from  parents  or 
others  in  the  community  to  determine  if  there  is  a  problem.  All  concerned 
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adults  need  to  be  more  proactive.  Since  the  authors  contend  that  hazing  takes 
place  in  all  types  of  groups  from  athletics  to  band,  from  theatre  to  choius, 
administrators  and  teachers  should  assume  that  theie  may  be  some  form  of 
hazing  in  their  high  school  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  investigate.  Being 
the  last  to  know  is  a  reactive  posture  that  the  authors  exhort  us  to  abandon. 

The  later  section  of  the  book  provides  the  reader  with  articulate  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  legal  aspects  and  current  legislation  on  hazing.  Included 
are  useful  appendices  that  delineate,  on  a  state-by-state  basis,  hazing  statues 
along  with  specific  penalties.  The  authors  remind  us,  “School  authorities 
have  a  legal  duty  to  care  for  the  children  under  their  charge”  (p.  34).  This 
small  volume  provides  much  important  information  for  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  use  in  thoughtfully  addressing  concerns  of  caring  and  pro¬ 
tection.  In  discussing  the  legal  ramifications  of  a  district  s  failure  to  protect 
students  from  hazing,  the  authors  state,  “Courts  will  look  at  the  adminis¬ 
trator  as  the  one  who  knew,  or  should  have  known  (italics  added),  of  the 
potential  for  hazing  to  occur”  (p.  35). 

Besides  the  obvious  moral  and  ethical  obligations  to  protect  students, 
schools  run  a  considerable  financial  risk  if  they  fail  at  this  important  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Several  important  legal  cases  are  cited  in  the  book  along  with 
the  large  cash  settlements  that  were  received  by  the  students’  families.  In 
this  era  of  budget  constraints,  no  school  can  afford  to  lose  money  as  a  result 
of  court-determined  negligence. 

Hazing  is  happening  in  our  schools.  Until  this  is  recognized,  it  will  com¬ 
promise  learning  by  placing  students  in  a  toxic  environment  infused  with 
“physical  and  psychological  danger”  (p.  4).  Guynn  and  Aquila  agree  with 
other  educators  and  researchers  when  they  say,  “eliminating  hazing  re¬ 
quires  school  officials  to  take  personal  responsibility”  (p.  43).  Community 
members,  parents,  teachers,  students,  and  administrators  must  all  work 
together  to  resolve  this  pernicious  problem.  The  authors  correctly  state, 
“Hazing  can  be  eliminated  when  there  is  a  collective  assertion  of  will  and  a 
strong  effort  to  do  so”  (p.  53). 

All  educators  would  do  well  to  read  this  powerful  little  book.  Until  we  can 
figure  out  how  to  deal  effectively  with  hazing  in  our  schools  and  due  to  the 
current  litigious  nature  of  our  society,  we  need  to  know  as  much  as  possible 
to  protect  our  students  and  ourselves. 
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Of  the  revitalizing  scholarship  on  Dewey  that  has  emerged  over  the  last 
thirty  years  or  so,  one  of  the  more  notable  early  contributions  was  Victor 
Kestenbaum’s  fine  book  The  Phenomenological  Sense  of  John  Dewey:  Habit  and 
Meaning  (1977).  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  book  and  its  provo¬ 
cations  helped  set  the  tone  for  much  of  the  succeeding  writing  on  Dewey’s 
theory  of  habit  and  meaning,  this  theory  being,  by  all  accounts,  a  key  entry 
point  into  Dewey’s  philosophy.  In  this  latest  offering,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
nine  similarly  themed  essays  (three  of  which  have  been  published  previ¬ 
ously),  Kestenbaum  seeks  to  build  on  and  extend  that  seminal  work.  He 
does  so  by  scrupulously  examining  the  nature  and  place  of  the  transcendent 
in  Dewey’s  philosophy,  early,  middle,  and  late.  In  proceeding  thus, 
Kestenbaum  basically  accepts  the  common  belief  that  Dewey  did  not  break 
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completely  with  idealism  in  his  professed  move  “from  absolutism  to  experi- 
mentalism.”  However,  instead  of  claiming  that  this  resulted  in  a  confused 
welter  of  ideas  (as  is  also  common),  he  contends  that  Dewey  often  managed 
to  obtain  an  uneasy  but  propitious  alliance  of  sorts  between  elements  of  his 
idealism  and  his  pragmatic  naturalism.  Thus  Kestenbaum  would  have  us 
believe  that  “at  least  one  version  of  pragmatism,  John  Dewey’s,  has  an  im¬ 
portant  place  for  the  ideal,  intangible,  and  transcendent” — by  which  he 
means  “whatever  is  significantly  discontinuous  with  the  ordinary,  the  ev¬ 
eryday,  the  taken-for-granted  and  which  eludes  reflective  verification.”  This 
stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  “the  view  that  pragmatism  generally,  and  Dewey’s 
in  particular,  is  simply  a  philosophical  apology  for  what  Tocqueville  called 
the  American  ‘taste  for  the  tangible  and  the  real’”  (p.  1). 

Kestenbaum  finds  evidence,  or  at  least  intimations,  of  the  transcendent  at 
points  throughout  Dewey’s  corpus.  However,  he  focuses  chiefly  on  several  key 
areas,  sifting  carefully  through  Dewey’s  inquiries  into  the  ideal  (moral,  aes¬ 
thetic,  and  religious),  the  good,  subjectivity,  deliberation  (“dramatic  rehears¬ 
al”),  imagination,  and  faith.  In  the  process,  he  brings  to  light  places  (or 
moments)  in  these  inquiries  where  Dewey’s  pragmatic  naturalism  is  seemingly 
stretched  to  the  limit,  and  even,  at  points,  beyond.  Kestenbaum  recognizes  that 
other  of  Dewey’s  proponents — most  notably  Thomas  Alexander  (1987),  Rus¬ 
sell  Goodman  (1990),  and  Steven  Rockefeller  (1991) — readily  acknowledge 
that  Dewey’s  idealism  left  clear  traces  in  his  later  work  and  likewise  accord  a 
central  place  to  his  aesthetics.  But  unlike  these  writers,  Kestenbaum  wishes 
consciously  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  envelope  these  traces  within  Dewey’s 
pragmatic  naturalism.  Instead,  he  sets  out  to  “give  Dewey’s  transgressions  a 
sustained  and  appreciative  hearing”  (p.  1).  That  said,  I  would  venture  that 
readers  sympathetic  to  the  viewpoints  of  Alexander,  Goodman,  and  Rocke¬ 
feller  are  among  those  most  likely  to  find  much  of  what  Kestenbaum  has  to  say 
here  compelling  or  at  least  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

One  of  the  many  strengths  of  The  Grace  and  the  Severity  of  the  Ideal  is 
Kestenbaum’s  willingness  and  ability,  in  fleshing  out  his  thesis,  to  draw  from 
both  pragmatist  philosophy  and  pragmatist  literary  criticism,  as  well  as  the 
pertinent  work  of  other  major  luminaries,  including  Hannah  Arendt,  Hans- 
Georg  Gadamer,  Edmund  Husserl,  Iris  Murdoch,  Michael  Oakeshott,  and 
Wallace  Stevens.  This  is,  I  take  it,  part  and  parcel  of  his  aspiration  to  stretch 
his  interpretations  beyond  the  usual  bounds  of  Dewey  scholarship,  and  he 
manages  quite  well  both  argumentatively  and  thematically  in  holding  things 
together.  (Though  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen  him  acknowledge  more 
the  preeminence  of  sociality  in  Dewey.)  At  the  same  time,  Kestenbaum  makes 
it  clear  that  some  of  the  essays  adhere  more  closely  to  the  “letter”  of  Dewey, 
while  others  are  more  tailored  to  the  “spirit”  of  his  inquiries.  Moreover,  he 
says,  “Given  the  nature  of  my  argument,  it  should  not  be  surprising  that 
quite  often  what  I  take  to  be  the  spirit  of  Dewey  lacks  a  letterlike  equivalent 
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in  the  text  (p.  8).  Another  notable  attribute  of  the  book  is  Kestenbaum’s  use 
of  various  strategies  of  redescription  to  bring  to  light  aspects  of  Dewey’s 
thinking  that  tend  to  remain  only  on  the  perimeter  of  his  inquiries  or  that  he 
merely  gestures  towards  now  and  again  (much  of  which  might  be  denoted 
unsay  able  ).  And  in  what  might  look  at  first  blush  like  simple  redundancy 
and  hence  a  liability,  he  repeatedly  revisits  certain  key  concepts  (e.g.,  habit, 
ideal)  so  as  to  recontextualize  them  in  ever  new  and  illuminating,  and  almost 
always  atypical,  ways.  This  allows  for  a  richness  and  depth  of  interpretation 
that  belies  popular  claims  to  the  effect  that  Dewey’s  philosophy  is  concerned 
only  with  the  concrete  foreground  of  experience  and  nature. 

Chapter  1,  “Under  Ideal  Conditions,”  nicely  sets  the  stage  for  the  rest  of 
the  book  with  a  passage  that  synopsizes  Kestenbaum’s  take  on  Dewey’s 
“primacy  of  meaning  thesis”: 

Truth  sets  limits  for  itself  beyond  which  it  cannot  go  and  still  present 
itself  as  truth.  Meaning  is  pleased  to  venture  further  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary,  further  from  ordinary  explanations  and  ordinary  verifications. 
Such  transcending  arcs  of  meaning  do  not  detour  around  the  mun¬ 
dane,  nor  do  they  simply  collide  with  it.  They  pass  through  it  and 
penetrate  it.  A  transcendence-penetrated  mundanity  is  not  only  pos¬ 
sible  in  Dewey’s  philosophy,  it  is,  I  propose,  a  requirement  and  out¬ 
come  of  what  I  term  his  “primacy  of  meaning  thesis.”  (p.  21) 

Whereas  much  of  philosophy  locates  its  raison  d’etre  in  the  quest  for 
truth,  Dewey  holds  that  human  intelligence  and  its  various  conduits,  native 
and  acquired,  are  better  employed  in  the  quest  for  meaning.  (Alexander 
(1993)  calls  this  “the  human  eros.”)  And  meaning,  for  Dewey,  as 
Kestenbaum  argues  in  Chapter  7,  is  necessarily  flattened  and  diminished 
when  conceived  on  the  model  of  truth,  just  as  human  beings  are  much 
more  than  dispassionate  epistemic  subjects.  (Stanley  Cavell  (1988)  views 
such  thinking  as  a  form  of  skepticism.)  What  is  more,  Kestenbaum  urges 
that,  “In  its  transcendent  moments,  meaning,  and  thus  reason,  lives  beyond 
its  means,  beyond  its  history  and  habits”  (p.  22).  One  such  moment  in 
Dewey’s  own  life,  I  would  suggest,  was  the  “mystic  experience”  he  claimed 
to  have  had  while  a  young  schoolteacher  in  Oil  City,  Pennsylvania,  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  provided  him  with  an  ineffable  sense  of  bliss  and  oneness  with 
the  world,  and  which,  according  to  Rockefeller,  would  take  on  even  greater 
import  in  the  1930s  after  his  pragmatic  naturalism  fully  matured. 

Yet,  pace  Rockefeller,  Kestenbaum  also  wants  to  say  that 

Pragmatic  occasions  of  intangible  idealities  and  transcendencies  are 
not  merely  flashes  of  unlikelihood,  ordinary  departures  from  the 
ordinary.  Dewey’s  pragmatism  is  an  oscillation  between  moments 
when  the  ideal  and  transcendent  are  absorbed  by  the  actual  and 
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immanent,  and  moments  when  they  resist  such  absoi  ption.  On  these 
occasions,  the  ideal  “outruns”  the  actual,  leaving  our  practices  and 
habits,  and  pragmatism  itself,  in  a  less  certain  state,  (pp.  25-26) 

When  through  our  strivings  for  greater  meaning  the  ideal  “outruns”  the 
actual,  we  implicitly  ask  more  evidentiary  grounding  from  experience  than 
it  can  provide.  The  attendant  sense  of  longing  or  struggle  that  this  evokes 
leaves  us  with  divided,  rather  than  whole,  selves,  “divided  in  what  we  have 
been  and  what  we  can  be,  divided  in  what  we  have  known  and  what  we  do 
not  know;  we  are  even  divided  in  what  we  can  see  and  what  cannot  be 
brought  before  our  senses”  (p.  34).  Thoreau,  in  Walden  (1937/1854),  says  of 
this  transitory  condition  that  we  are  put  “beside  ourselves  in  a  sane  sense, 
and  he  contrasts  it  with  the  torpid  indolence  of  “[t]he  mass  of  men  [who] 
lead  lives  of  quiet  desperation”  (p.  122).  Such  transitory  “spiritual  disorder” 
is,  to  Kestenbaum’s  way  of  thinking,  a  natural  part  of  human  striving,  of  the 
human  condition  in  an  aleatory  world  such  as  ours  (p.  34). 

Kestenbaum  additionally  notes  that  this  tentative  surrender  of  the  actual 
and  its  empirical  grounding,  and  the  uncertainty  that  this  necessarily  oc¬ 
casions,  often  prompts  certain  nautical  imagery  in  Dewey’s  writings,  in¬ 
cluding,  as  Philip  Jackson  (2002)  has  observed,  in  his  poetry  (the  latter  of 
which,  though  clearly  not  written  for  public  consumption,  reveals  some  of 
Dewey’s  personal  struggles  in  reconciling  the  actual  and  the  ideal).  The 
necessity  for  action  in  the  face  of  uncertainty  means  “putting  out  to  sea”  in 
hopes  of  friendly  winds  and  weather  that  will  make  the  situation  navigable. 
For  ideal  ends  can  at  best  be  only  dimly  perceived,  and  even  in  the  best  of 
conditions  we  cannot  be  exactly  sure  where  we  are  headed,  or  if  we  will  ever 
even  arrive.  Nonetheless,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  “put  out  to  an  uncertain 
world  with  less  than  certain  resources”  (p.  114). 

One  of  the  human  resources  that  we  potentially  have  at  our  disposal  in 
such  situations  is  a  kind  of  vigilance  that  Kestenbaum  examines  in  Chapter 
4,  “Humanism  and  Vigilance.”  He  explains  it  this  way: 

It  is  the  quality  of  vigilance  we  keep  over  our  field  of  awareness  or 
consciousness — our  habits  of  mind — which  sets  the  limits  to  the  depth 
and  imaginativeness  of  our  responses  to  the  world,  including  moral, 
practical,  aesthetic,  and  religious  ones.  A  creedal  view  of  humanism  de¬ 
stroys  what  is  most  essential  to  humanism — the  appeal  to  vigilance,  (p.  86) 

This  seems  to  me  virtually  identical  to  the  activity  that  Dewey  (1981/1925) 
terms  “cultivated  naivete”  in  Experience  and  Nature.  Dewey  describes  it  as  an 
ongoing  interpretive  dialectic  between  self  and  world  that  resists  closure, 
and  whose  purpose  is  to  help  us  recover  and  critically  renew  our  relations 
with  the  constituents  of  our  experience  through  a  tentative  act  of  “intel¬ 
lectual  disrobing.”  (Ross  Posnock  [1991]  has  remarked  on  the  insights  that 
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Dewey  himself  gleaned  through  this  cultivated  naivete  while  visiting  the 
Soviet  Union  and  later  as  chair  of  the  Trotsky  Commission.)  Genuine  hu¬ 
manism,  for  Kestenbaum,  is  this  habit  of  vigilance — “the  middle  term  be¬ 
tween  presence  and  absence,  the  play  of  presence  and  absence  made 
habitual”  (p.  87).  And  this  makes  it  a  necessity,  he  would  have  us  believe,  for 
the  fundamentally  “spiritual  enterprise”  of  education  (p.  122). 

Kestenbaum  maintains  that  “students,  teachers,  and  professors  ‘deal  in 
intangibles  and  invisibles.’  He  means  by  this  that  the  self  being  educated 
is  not  fully  specifiable,  determinable,  or  investigable  . . .  and  that  self- 
realization  involves  accessible  and  not  so  readily  accessible  dimensions” 
(p.  122).  The  transformative  interplay  of  the  declared  (accessible  or  known) 
self  and  undeclared  (inaccessible  or  unknown)  self  is  what  makes  education  a 
spiritual  enterprise.  By  way  of  illustration,  Kestenbaum  examines  the  cus¬ 
tomary  activity  of  “choosing  or  declaring  a  major  in  college”  (p.  124).  He 
points  out  that  this  activity  asks  “students  to  declare  or  announce  a  self,  an 
actual  self  and  a  possible  self”  (p.  125).  And  yet  in  marking  this  activity  as  a 
specific  event,  a  one-time  life  choice  rather  than  an  opportunity  for  self- 
discovery,  we  essentially  deny  the  indeterminacy  and  fragility  of  the  unde¬ 
clared  self.  We  deny,  that  is,  the  prospects  for  a  self-transcending  “educational 
adventure”  in  the  process  of  choosing  a  major  (p.  131).  Think,  for  instance, 
how  problematic  it  is  that  we  ask  students  to  declare  a  major  in  teacher 
education  at  only  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age.  What  might  this  forced 
declaration  mean  for  these  students’  undeclared  selves?  To  what  extent  are 
we  compelling  them  to  assimilate  or  bypass  their  undeclared  selves?  And  what 
does  our  current  infatuation  with  professional  values  and  norms  mean  for  the 
kinds  of  teachers  (or  selves)  our  students  are  to  become?  What  wisdom  and 
virtues  as  future  teachers  are  potentially  lost  to  this  denial  of  the  undeclared 
self?  Such  provocative  questions  are  elicited  recurrently  throughout  The  Grace 
and  the  Severity  of  the  Jdeal.  They  are  the  kinds  of  questions,  Kestenbaum 
believes,  that  one  can  readily  find  at  many  points  in  Dewey’s  inquiries  along 
the  frontiers  where  “the  natural  and  the  transcendental  touch”  (p.  137). 
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As  the  national  mood  shifts  toward  the  right,  LGBTQ  (lesbian,  gay  bisexual, 
transgender,  and  questioning)  people  find  themselves  under  increasing  at¬ 
tack  by  religious  fundamentalists,  neo-conservatives,  and  others  who  would 
stigmatize  the  socially,  racially,  religiously,  and  sexually  different.  As  usual, 
schools  and  colleges  are  a  crucial  arena  for  the  ensuing  battles.  According  to 
the  most  recent  National  School  Climate  Survey  by  GLSEN  (the  Gay,  Les¬ 
bian  and  Straight  Education  Network),  84%  of  LGBTQ  students  report 
being  verbally  harassed  because  of  their  sexual  orientation,  and  82.9%  re¬ 
port  that  faculty  never  or  rarely  intervene  when  present  (Kosciw,  2004). 
Clearly,  educators  and  teacher  educators  have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 

Early  studies  of  sexual  identity  in  education  described  the  lives  of 
LGBTQ  students  and  teachers  or  offered  guides  for  incorporating  LGBTQ 
themes  and  topics  into  school  curricula.  Given  the  imperative  to  make 
schools  safe  for  sexual  minority  youth — indeed,  for  all  youth — educators 
have  concentrated,  not  surprisingly,  on  giving  voice  to  silenced  teachers  and 
students  and  to  sharing  strategies  for  confronting  homophobia  in  schools. 
More  recently,  however,  writers  have  sought  to  connect  what  happens  in 
schools  to  theoretical  perspectives  developed  over  the  past  quarter  century, 
from  feminist  theory  to  queer  theory  to  postmodernism.  Susan  Birden  re¬ 
minds  us  that  our  practice  must  always  arise  from  theory,  and  that,  as  bell 
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hooks  writes  in  Teaching  to  Transgress,  theory  itself  can  be  “liberatory  prac¬ 
tice”  (p.  59). 

Birden  s  book  is  long  on  theory  and  shorter  on  practice;  composing  a 
series  of  variations  on  the  theme  of  marginality  (“Out-Siders/outsiders,” 
out-sighting/out-siting”),  she  revisits  the  long-standing  debate  between 
essentialism  and  social  constructionism  and  suggests  a  way  out  of  the  di¬ 
lemma.  After  a  brief  review  of  the  research  on  “compulsory  heterosexu¬ 
ality”  Birden  sets  forth  six  “praxes  in  re  sexual  identity,”  using  Aristotle’s 
definition  of  “praxis”  to  mean  “theory  plus  action”  (p.  22).  The  first  three— 
“the  closet,”  “inclusion,”  and  “coming  out” — assume  the  terms  “lesbian,” 
gay,”  ‘  bisexual,”  “heterosexual,”  and  “transgender”  to  be  fixed  and 
meaningful  identities.  The  praxis  of  the  closet,  for  example,  denies  the  role 
of  sexuality  in  education  and  renders  non-heterosexuality  invisible,  though 
Birden  also  illustrates  the  way  that  this  praxis — a  strategy  of  invisibility — can 
actually  illuminate  the  philosophical  perspectives  of  religion,  critical  ped- 
ag°gy  ar*d  feminist  pedagogy  as  they  re-enforce  or  challenge  the  invisibility 
of  sexual  minorities.  The  praxis  of  inclusion,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  to 
accord  full  legal  and  civil  equality  to  LGBTQ  people,  including  protection 
from  violence;  equality  in  the  workplace,  housing  and  the  military;  and  the 
right  to  marry.  Birden  rightly  points  out  that  much  of  the  social  progress  of 
the  past  quarter  century  has  been  achieved  by  activists  working  within  this 
civil  rights  model;  groups  like  PFLAG  (Parents,  Families  and  Friends  of 
Lesbians  and  Gays),  GLSEN  (The  Gay,  Lesbian  and  Straight  Education 
Network),  and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  have  helped  implement 
more  inclusive  school  curricula  and  anti-harassment  policies,  and  promoted 
greater  visibility  for  LGBTQ  people,  along  with  children  of  same  sex  fam¬ 
ilies.  Such  changes  have  undoubtedly  made  life  safer  for  many  teachers  and 
students.  Yet  Birden  is  also  right  to  point  out  the  limits  of  this  liberal  ap¬ 
proach,  which  “privileges  ‘right’  over  ‘good.’”  While  inclusion  promotes 
tolerance  for  the  sexually  different,  it  may  not  actually  challenge  deep-rooted 
homophobic  stereotypes,  particularly  those  grounded  in  religion  (p.  41). 

The  praxes  of  location,  refusal,  and  performativity,  on  the  other  hand, 
reflect  the  insights  of  postmodern  theorists,  especially  Foucault  (whom 
Birden  discusses  at  length),  emphasizing  the  fluid  nature  of  identity  and  the 
importance  of  historical,  political,  and  social  contexts  in  how  people  define 
their  sexuality  and  are  defined  by  others.  These  insights  are  important  for 
Birden’s  own  theorizing  about  the  roles  of  outsiders  (marginalized  people), 
Outsiders  (LGBTQ  activists),  and  Out-Siders  (allies  of  the  “out”),  but  they 
tend  to  leave  behind  the  lives  of  actual  teachers  or  students  in  a  school  or 
college  classroom. 

Seen  as  a  continuum,  Birden’s  six  praxes  reflect  a  debate  that  has  pre¬ 
occupied  Outsiders  and  Out-Siders  (to  use  Birden’s  terminology)  for  the 
past  quarter  century.  Most  scholars  and  activists  have  argued  either  for  the 
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primacy  of  civil  rights  struggles,  school  policy  reform,  and  legislative  equal 
ity,  or  for  the  less  political  but  (its  adherents  would  argue)  ultimately  more 
subversive  enterprise  of  queer  theory  and  the  radical  deconstruction  of  sex 
and  gender  altogether.  Birden  proposes  a  way  out  of  this  dilemma  through 
Sartre’s  concept  of  “seriality”— what  Birden  calls  “out-citing”— in  which 
individuals  come  together  to  resolve  a  particular  issue  or  effect  a  particular 
change  without  relinquishing  their  identity(ies)  in  other  groups.  Maintain¬ 
ing  this  double  consciousness  allows  “outsiders”  (marginalized  people)  and 
“out-siders”  (their  allies)  “to  come  together  around  a  specific  issue,  resolve 
them,  then  dissipate  into  a  series  again”  (p.  144).  Anyone  who  has  worked 
for  social  change  for  any  length  of  time  will  certainly  welcome  a  strategy  for 
avoiding  the  familiar  pitfalls  of  fractured  identities  and  competing  agendas; 
Birden’ s  advice  can  remind  us  of  the  late  Audre  Lorde’s  wise  dictum  that 
there  is  no  hierarchy  of  oppression. 

The  second  part  of  Birclen’s  book  presents  real-life  examples  of  how  the 
six  praxes  operate  in  actual  educational  settings.  She  relies  on  secondary 
sources  for  the  voices  of  LGBTQ  teachers  and  students,  citing  first  person 
accounts  and  essays  from  other  books.  While  these  accounts  are  important 
and  revealing,  Birden’s  reliance  on  secondary  sources  distances  her  some¬ 
what  from  the  subjects  whose  experiences  she  analyzes.  The  transcribed 
text  of  an  interview  can  give  us  much  information  about  the  speaker,  but  it 
lacks  the  nuances  of  body  language  and  tone  of  voice,  and  the  spontaneity  of 
face-to-face  conversation  that  animate  first-hand  interviews.  Furthermore, 
despite  Birden’s  insistence  on  the  need  to  link  theory  to  practice,  I  won¬ 
dered  how  many  educational  practitioners  would  find  their  way  through  the 
densely  written  first  four  chapters  to  the  much  more  accessible  fifth  chapter, 
“Envisioning  an  Out-Sider’s  Praxis.”  However,  Rethinking  Sexual  Identity  in 
Education  offers  food  for  thought  for  advocates  of  identity  politics,  social 
constructionists,  activists,  postmodernists,  and  good  old-fashioned  liberals — 
for  all  of  us  who  need  to  think  both  theoretically  and  practically. 
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A  Radical  Rethinking  of  Sexuality  and  Schooling:  Status  Quo  or  Status  Queer?  Eric 
Rofes.  New  York:  Rowman  &  Littlefield.  2005.  ISBN:  0742541959,  169  pp. 

MARI  E.  KOERNER,  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 

Recently  The  New  York  Times  Magazine  published  an  article  about  a  film 
director  who  made  a  movie  showing  an  affair  between  a  man  and  a  woman. 
The  reason  the  film  warranted  an  entire  article  in  the  Sunday  supplement  is 
because  it  is  a  story  about  sex  using  real,  not  simulated,  movie  sex.  Of 
course,  there  are  porn  films,  but  this  is  a  “serious”  movie  which  will  play  in 
mainstream  theatres.  4  he  director  notes,  “You  can  show  people  eating  and 
doing  normal  things  but  you  can’t  show  two  people  making  love,  the  most 
natural  of  things”  (Rodrick,  2005,  p.  24).  I  think  the  director  is  credible, 
and  it  makes  sense  to  me  intellectually,  but  I  am  not  sure  the  actors  had  to 
have  real  sex  in  order  for  the  movie  to  be  better.  I  am  unconvinced  it  makes 
the  product  all  that  more  worthwhile.  Is  sex  the  point?  Or  is  there  a  larger 
story  which  may  not  be  as  fully  presented  because  this  “authentic  portrayal” 
actually  gets  in  the  way? 

There  were  many  times,  while  reading  A  Radical  Rethinking  of  Sexuality 
and  Schooling:  Status  Quo  or  Status  Qiieer?  I  had  the  same  feelings.  It  is  ex¬ 
citing  to  engage  with  Eric  Rofes  intellectually  about  teaching  and  sexuality, 
but  I  am  not  persuaded  that  he  makes  a  clear  case  for  all  of  his  ideas  and  the 
need  to  implement  them  in  order  to  make  classrooms  better  places  for 
teachers  and  students.  Often,  at  the  end  of  particularly  provocative  points,  I 
wanted  to  put  up  the  warning  “Do  not  try  this  unless  you  really  know  what 
you  are  doing!” 

Through  a  personal  narrative,  Eric  Rofes  talks  about  his  life  as  a  gay 
man,  activist,  and  teacher  of  middle  school  and  college  age  students  while 
looking  at  sexuality  and  teaching.  Raising  issues  he  has  encountered  or 
studied  over  his  long  career,  he  presents  beliefs,  stories,  and  arguments 
which  are  frequently  provocative,  almost  always  engaging,  sometimes 
dense,  and  often  with  unclear  implications.  The  ideas,  and  sometimes  sub¬ 
sequent  or  potential  practices,  can  be  startling,  a  bit  out  of  focus  and  not 
quite  transparent  enough  to  be  fully  understandable  or  transferable  to  our 
own  lives  as  teachers.  Perhaps,  my  perspective  is  shaped  by  my  own  accul- 
turated,  institutionalized,  and  therefore,  limited  views.  As  Mulhern  and 
Martinez  (1998,  p.  255)  point  out  (and  perhaps  with  particular  relevance  to 
me  and  others  like  me),  “Teaching  queerly  required  more  than  a  convic¬ 
tion.  Confronted  with  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  remnants  of  the  homopho¬ 
bia  we  had  grown  up  with,  we  had  to  peel  back  layers  of  fear  and  discomfort 
and  educate  ourselves.”  Then  I  ask  the  questions,  “Who  is  the  audience  for 
this  book?”  “Is  it  only  the  people  who  already  know  and  agree  with  Rofes 
and  his  politics  and  have  the  same  understandings?”  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
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too  bad  because  he  has  a  lot  to  offer  all  teachers,  all  people,  who  would 
agree  with  him  when  he  says,  “Ultimately,  I  believe  my  work  as  a  teacher 
is  about  supporting  students  as  they  become  agents  of  transgression  and 
activists  for  social  and  political  change”  (p.  100). 

Rofes’  perspective  rests  on  the  very  powerful  idea  that  an  argument  can 
be  made  to  identify  gender-nonconforming  children  and  adolescents  as 
“resisters  to  the  patriarchal  gender  inclination  that  occurs  within  most 
schools,  family  units,  and  youth  peer  groups”  (p.  2).  Eric  goes  on  to  explain 
this  in  terms  of  his  own  life,  “Rather  than  see  my  gender-nonconforming 
self  or  my  homosexuality  as  rooted  in  deficits  (e.g.  a  lack  of  effective  male 
role  models),  could  they  be  understood  as  the  heteronormative  sex-gender 
system?  Could  I — could  all  queer  youth — actually  be  active  agents  in  moving 
into  their  queer  identities  and  lives?”  (p.  126).  Ultimately  Rofes  talks  about 
inclusion  as  a  way  to  learn  from  marginalized  groups  and  that  these  groups 
do  not  have  to  fit  within  the  “normative”  society  in  order  to  be  recognized  as 
valuable.  “I  am  committed  to  a  gay  liberation  agenda  that  argues  that  queer 
cultures  have  much  to  teach  mainstream  America  about  sex,  democratic 
social  networks,  and  equitable  relationships”  (p.  98).  The  core  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  multiculturalism  and  diversity  is  not  to 
assimilate  but  rather  to  make  available  the  advantages  of  difference. 

It  is  the  discussion  about  “adultism”  and  the  power  that  adults  have  over 
children  which,  although  cogent,  is  troubling  because  it  raises  issues  which 
need  to  be  more  fully  explored  than  he  allows  for  in  this  book.  Rofes 
recognizes,  as  a  form  of  “abuse,”  first,  the  characterization  of  children  as 
“incapable,  inept  and  profoundly  dependent”  and  then,  the  subsequent 
laws,  practices,  and  policies  which  follow.  This  definition  allows,  he  con¬ 
tends,  adults  to  use  the  “science  of  developmentalism  and  most  of  the  the¬ 
ories  in  the  educational  psychology  canon”  to  “suppress,  repress  and 
incarcerate  childhood”  (p.  6).  Eric  says  about  himself,  “Rather  than  being 
born  vulnerable,  as  people  like  to  think  of  children,  social  and  cultural 
forces  colluded  to  make  me  vulnerable”  (pp.  6-7).  In  response,  he  offers 
that  this  “means  finding  ways  to  radically  transform  what  we  believe  is  the 
nature  of  childhood  in  America  and  reduce  the  privileges  and  stature 
awarded  to  their  biological  ages”  (p.  7). 

Because  Rofes  does  not  present,  in  real  depth,  the  problems  which  may 
result  from  taking  this  stance,  he  does  not  to  fully  develop  it.  Without  age 
sensitive  laws,  there  are  many  adults  who  would,  without  sanction,  freely 
seduce  and  abuse  children.  He  barely  accounts  for  this  very  important 
problem  that  would  come  with  the  view  that  children  are  really  far  more 
fully  capable  people  who  can  make,  what  we  now  consider,  adult  decisions. 
His  arguments  against  the  credibility  of  child  development  offer  no  guide 
for  how  to,  indeed,  measure  the  level  of  responsibility  a  child  can  have  as  he 
or  she  grows  into  adulthood.  Certainly  it  is  not  the  same  as  adults — so  who 
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is  responsible  for  what  and  when?  He  offers  the  North  American  Man/Boy 
Love  Association  (NAM B LA)  as  a  source  of  “thoughtful  critiques  of  child¬ 
hood  and  sexuality  (p.  54),  and  while  he  acknowledges  that  this  alone 
might  lessen  his  credibility,  he  is  non-specific  as  to  what  arguments  they 
offer  which  he  thinks  add  to  the  credibility  of  his  arguments.  Knowing  that 
NAMBLAs  opinions  about  age-of-consent  laws  have  also  been  used  by  pe¬ 
dophiles,  it  would  be  very  useful  to  help  guide  this  argument  and  give  more 
specific  information.  Instead  of  using  a  chapter  to  talk  about  the  stated 
mission  of  education  schools,  which  I  thought  was  underdeveloped,  it 
would  have  been  far  more  useful  to  draw  out  this  argument  and  acknowl¬ 
edge  with  some  vigor,  the  issues  of  possible  sexual  exploitation  of  children. 
This  goes  back  to  the  question  of  audience  for  this  book — perhaps  Rofes 
thinks  that  he  only  has  to  have  brief  references  to  support  his  case  and  the 
reader  knows  enough  to  fill  in  the  vacant  spots. 

All  of  Rofes  stories  about  himself  as  a  teacher  are  very  engaging,  and  I 
found  myself  longing  for  more  description  of  how  he  goes  about  his  craft,  a 
craft  he  obviously  has  taken  seriously  for  many  years.  But  what  was  missing 
for  me  was  acknowledgement  of  and  discussion  about  the  dilemma  of  using 
the  very  power  he  talks  about  as  oppressing  students,  to  put  forward  his 
own  agenda.  For  example,  Eric  talks  about  how  he  discusses  his  sexuality  in 
his  classrooms,  but  does  not  account  for  the  power  he  has  as  the  authority 
which  allows  him  to  do  this.  He  does  not  offer  much  insight  about  how  he 
decides  what  that  power  means  and  how  it  may  indeed  silence  his  current 
and  former  students.  I  remember  when  I  was  a  doctoral  student  and  a 
professor  of  ed  philosophy  talked  about  his  proclivity  toward  oral  sex.  It  did 
not  enhance  my  understanding  of  ed  philosophy,  and  it  was  more  than  I 
wanted  to  know  about  him.  But  what  I  did  know  was  that  he  took  advantage 
of  his  authority  with  a  captive  audience  to  talk  about  himself  about  some¬ 
thing  which  was  relevant  to  only  him.  I  would  guess  if  you  asked  him  about 
it  now,  he  would  say  that  we  were  all  mesmerized  by  his  admissions  because 
no  one  objected.  My  questions  are,  “How  does  a  teacher  really  ever  know 
what  students  think  about  personal  discourse  during  a  class?”  “What  is  the 
gauge  Rofes  uses  to  understand  when  he  has  crossed  a  line  and  his  talk  is 
more  self-serving  than  student-serving?”  I  think  these  are  universal  ques¬ 
tions  with  which  teachers  struggle — when  does  the  personal  self  interfere 
with  the  students’  learning?  I  wish,  because  I  am  sure  Rofes  thinks  about  all 
of  this,  he  had  talked  more  about  it — to  sound  out  many  of  the  discussions 
in  the  book  and  to  acknowledge  the  dangers  as  well  as  the  advantages  of  his 
beliefs  about  teachers  and  their  roles  and  responsibilities. 

There  are  so  many  more  ideas  which  Eric  Rofes  presents  and  which  are 
equally  compelling.  I  would  recommend  that  this  book  be  read,  not  in 
isolation,  but  with  other  teachers  to  talk  about  his  life  and  his  ideas  and  what 
they  mean  for  the  education  and  liberation  of  children. 
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Kent  Greenawalt  of  the  Columbia  University  School  of  Law  is  the  author  of 
a  number  of  highly  regarded  books  on  the  intersection  of  law,  politics,  and 
religion.  His  most  recent  book  is  an  insightful  and  very  helpful  discussion 
on  the  role  of  religion  in  public  education.  Much  of  the  book  deals  with 
constitutional  issues,  but  he  often  goes  beyond  legal  analysis  to  pass  edu¬ 
cational  judgment  on  various  ways  of  dealing  with  religion  in  public  schools. 
While  he  is  occasionally  critical  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  religion  clause  ju¬ 
risprudence,  Greenawalt  believes  that  the  Court  has  gotten  it  more  or  less 
right  over  the  sixty  years  it  has  applied  the  religion  clauses  to  the  states  and 
public  education  (p.  7).  Happily,  he  concludes  that  good  education  never 
requires  anything  that  happens  to  be  unconstitutional  (p.  153). 

I  he  book  might  be  divided  into  two  sections:  first,  a  series  of  chapters  on 
non-curricular  controversies  (school  prayer,  moments  of  silence,  religious 
clubs,  student  expression,  and  parental  rights)  where  Greenawalt  is  pri¬ 
marily  concerned  with  legal  issues;  and  second,  a  series  of  chapters  on 
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curricular  topics,  where  constitutional  analysis  takes  a  back  seat  to  under¬ 
standing  what  is  at  issue  educationally.  As  the  larger  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  cui  riculai  topics  I  will  focus  my  attention  there;  first,  however,  a  few 
comments  on  Greenawalt’s  chapters  on  prayer  and  parental  rights. 

Greenawalt  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  rul¬ 
ings  on  school  prayer.  He  agrees  with  the  Court’s  conclusions  in  its  prayer 
rulings,  though  he  notes  that  the  justices  sometimes  get  to  their  conclusions 
by  somewhat  dif  ferent  routes.  For  Justice  Kennedy  in  his  majority  opinion 
in  Lee  v.  Weissman,  for  example,  the  problem  with  school  prayer  is  that  it  is 
coercive,  requiring  that  everyone  present  participate  in  a  religious  practice 
(or  leave);  for  Justice  Stephens  in  Santa  Fe  Independent  School  District  v.  Doe, 
school  prayei  is  unconstitutional  if  it  has  the  purpose  or  effect  of  endorsing 
religion  whether  or  not  anyone  is  coerced  into  participating  in  the  prayer. 
In  any  case,  Greenawalt  concludes,  “unless  the  majority  of  the  Court  shifts 
dramatically,  prayers  that  are  sponsored  by  a  school  directly  or  indirectly 
will  be  held  unconstitutional.”  But,  he  adds,  “We  lack  reliable  guidelines 
when  such  sponsorship  is  missing  or  remote”  (p.  47).  Of  course,  one  of  the 
complications  is  knowing  when  school  sponsorship  is  sufficiently  remote  so 
that  speech  is  private  (one  area  of  controversy  is  commencement  talks). 
Greenawalt  is  especially  helpful  in  walking  us  through  this  murky  territory. 
He  notes  that  the  current  Department  of  Education’s  official  guidance  on 
school  prayer  is  unjustifiably  permissive,  relying  on  lower  court  opinions 
that  have  not  been  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

If  Greenawalt  is  wary  of  school  prayer,  he  is  sympathetic  to  the  right  of 
parents  to  have  children  excused  from  school  activities  that  burden  their 
free  exercise  rights.  In  discussing  the  Mozert  case,  in  which  fundamentalist 
Protestant  parents  of  elementary  school  students  asked  to  have  their  chil¬ 
dren  given  alternative  reading  assignments  because  they  found  “secular 
humanist”  themes  in  some  of  the  stories  their  children  were  assigned, 
Greenawalt  argues  that  public  schools  should  protect  the  free  exercise 
rights  of  students  who  are  offended  “if  doing  so  will  not  cause  substantial 
disruption  and  providing  an  acceptable  alternative  will  not  be  costly” 
(p.  185).  (The  appellate  court  rejected  the  parents’  claim;  the  Supreme 
Court  did  not  hear  the  case.)  There  are  clear  limits  (defined  by  convenience 
and  cost)  to  how  far  the  state  must  go  to  avoid  burdening  the  rights  of 
students,  but  public  schools  must  make  an  effort  to  accommodate  them. 
That  is,  Greenawalt  takes  a  fairly  strong  position  on  free  exercise  (protecting 
individuals  from  the  state)  just  as  he  does  on  establishment  (where,  as  with 
school  prayer,  he  believes  the  First  Amendment  should  protect  individuals 
from  state-sponsored  prayer). 

With  regard  to  the  curriculum,  Greenawalt  argues  that  the  historical  and 
continuing  cultural  importance  of  religion  gives  educators  strong  reason  to 
include  religious  perspectives  in  courses,  much  more  than  they  now  do 
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(pp.  27-28,  80).  In  particular,  he  shows  over  several  chapters  that  religion 
has  an  appropriate  and  important  role  in  the  study  of  history,  civics,  lit¬ 
erature,  and  economics.  He  also  argues, that  ‘  texts  and  teachers  that  discuss 
general  perspectives  on  value  questions  should  not,  explicitly  or  implicitly, 
foreclose  the  appropriateness  of  religious  approaches”  for  to  do  so  would 
impoverish  education  (pp.  141-42).  The  constitutional  constraint,  of 
course,  is  that  teachers  and  texts  cannot  teach  that  any  religious  claims 
are  either  true  or  false-,  they  must  maintain  neutrality  in  matters  of  religion. 
But  students  should  learn  about  what  various  religions  have  held  regarding 
the  various  subjects  of  the  curriculum. 

Like  most  legal  scholars,  Greenawalt  holds  that  while  the  Establishment 
Clause  gives  schools  permission  to  teach  about  religion  (so  long  as  it  is  done 
neutrally  or  objectively),  it  does  not  require  them  to  do  so  (p.  80).  One  might 
respond  that  if  schools  are  to  be  truly  neutral  between  religion  and  non¬ 
religion  (as  the  Establishment  Clause  requires)  there  must  be  some  balanc¬ 
ing.  No  doubt  much  secular  education  is  religiously  neutral,  but  a  good  deal 
of  what  students  learn  undermines  religious  ways  of  making  sense  of  the 
world.  Indeed,  Greenawalt  acknowledges  that  the  “overall  effect”  of  a  sec¬ 
ular  education  is  to  marginalize  religion  in  students’  understanding  of  the 
world  (pp.  83-84)  and  he  notes  that  “the  obvious  remedy  for  religion’s 
present  neglect  is  for  schools  to  say  more  about  it” — a  position  that  he 
believes  to  be  “consonant  with  the  values  of  the  religion  clauses  themselves.” 
But,  he  adds,  “a  large  measure  of  caution  is  needed”  (p.  86).  Why?  A  re¬ 
curring  theme  of  the  book  is  that  schools  must  be  careful  regarding  the 
competence  of  teachers  to  teach  about  religion — which  is,  after  all,  a  com¬ 
plicated  business.  In  fact,  Greenawalt’s  “counsel  of  circumspection  is  not  just 
a  matter  of  teachers  being  inadequately  trained.  The  issues  can  be  so  com¬ 
plex  and  controversial  that  almost  anyone  should  be  skeptical  of  his  ability  to 
present  the  religious  perspectives  in  a  detached  and  fair  way”  (p.  144). 
Hence,  if  schools  and  teachers  are  sensitive  to  their  limitations,  they  will 
often  teach  less  about  religion  than  what  might  be  educationally  ideal  (pp. 
153-54).  This  is  an  important  point.  Perhaps  a  little  surprisingly,  he  does  not 
argue  that  schools  of  education  or  state  departments  of  education  should  do 
anything  to  ensure  that  teachers  become  more  competent  to  address  reli¬ 
gion  and  thus  enable  schools  to  approximate  the  ideal  more  closely. 

Greenawalt  devotes  three  chapters,  roughly  a  quarter  of  his  book,  to  the 
controversy  over  evolution  in  science  courses.  He  argues  that  religious  ways 
of  understanding  nature  have  no  place  in  science  courses.  Old-fashioned 
Young  Earth  Creationism  that  draws  on  Genesis  is  clearly  religion,  not  sci¬ 
ence,  and  beyond  the  pale.  More  recent  theories  of  Intelligent  Design  (ID) 
are  trickier.  Greenawalt  argues  that  ID  is  best  understood  not  as  a  scientific 
theory  but  as  a  theory  about  the  limits  of  science  and  methodological  nat¬ 
uralism.  Because  there  are  gaps  in  the  evidence  for  evolutionary  theory,  ID 
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theorists  argue  that  it  is  legitimate  to  appeal  to  design  explanations.  (I  might 
note  that  for  many  ID  theorists  the  problem  is  not  evolution  per  se,  but  the 
neo-Darwinian  theory  of  evolution  in  particular.)  But,  Greenawalt  responds, 
because  science  has  worked  well  in  the  past,  it  is  premature  to  appeal  to 
design  explanations;  purely  naturalistic  (neo-Darwinian)  explanations  may 
still  be  found.  Yes,  students  should  be  made  aware  of  gaps  in  our  current 
undei  standing  of  nature,  as  well  as  of  the  potential  limitations  of  naturalistic 
science,  but  any  appeal  to  ID  is  now  premature  (p.  121).  Indeed,  when 
educatois  to  go  further  and  insist  that  neo-Darwinism  be  supplemented  by 
ID,  they  step  over  the  constitutional  line  “because  such  judgments  could 
now  be  made  only  on  religious  grounds”  (p.  124). 

Greenawalt  tells  us  that  he  is  proposing  a  middle  position  regarding  ev¬ 
olution  and  science  education  (pp.  124-25).  That  is,  while  he  is  not  now 
willing  to  take  ID  seriously  as  science,  he  does  argue  that  science  education 
should  be  open  about  gaps  and  the  potential  limitations  of  neo-Darwinian 
theory.  Of  course  any  assessment  of  the  nature  and  significance  of  such  gaps 
and  limitations  will  inevitably  prove  controversial. 

My  own  view  is  that  Greenawalt  moves  us  in  the  right  direction  though  I 
do  not  think  he  goes  far  enough.  His  strong  commitment  to  methodological 
naturalism  holds  design  explanations  hostage  indefinitely.  It  imposes,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  an  a  priori  limitation  on  science,  assuming  that  scientific  claims,  design 
claims,  and  religion  can  be  compartmentalized — a  debatable  assumption. 
Arguably,  science  courses  should  be  more  open  to  teaching  the  controver¬ 
sies,  even  when  they  involve  religion,  than  Greenawalt  allows.  The  purpose 
of  high  school  science  courses,  after  all,  should  not  be  to  train  future  sci¬ 
entists,  but  to  contribute  to  the  liberal  education  of  students  by,  among 
other  things,  locating  them  in  our  ongoing  cultural  conversation  about  the 
relationship  of  religion  and  science.  I  might  also  note  that  Greenawalt  fo¬ 
cuses  virtually  all  of  his  attention  on  evolution  and  ignores  what  is  at  least  as 
interesting  and  important:  arguments  for  cosmological  fine-tuning  (or  de¬ 
sign)  in  the  wake  of  the  Big  Bang,  and  persisting  difficulties  in  explaining 
consciousness,  reason,  and  mind  in  terms  of  the  brain  and  naturalistic  cau¬ 
sation.  Indeed,  methodological  naturalism  may  have  a  tougher  time  making 
sense  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  our  13-billion-year  history  than  it  does  of 
biological  evolution. 

Though  I  don’t  think  that  Greenawalt  gets  everything  right,  he  get  most 
things  right,  including  much  that  I  haven’t  discussed.  This  is  an  important 
book.  Greenawalt  provides  clear,  concise,  and  convincing  accounts  of  con¬ 
stitutional  law  as  it  bears  on  a  wide  range  of  topics.  More  important,  this  is 
one  of  a  very  few  books  that  takes  seriously  the  idea  that  religion  has  an 
important  place  in  the  curriculum  (even  if  not  in  science  courses).  For  too 
long  religion  has  been  exiled  to  the  periphery  of  public  education,  and  has 
become  noticeably  (for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see)  illiberal  as  a  result. 
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Greenawalt  shows  us  how  religion  can  be  included  in  the  cuinculai  con¬ 
versation  in  ways  that  are  both  educationally  and  constitutionally  sound. 


WARREN  A.  NORD  teaches  the  philosophy  of  religion  and  the  philosophy  of 
education  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  where,  for 
twenty-five  years,  he  was  director  of  the  University’s  Program  in  the  Hu¬ 
manities  and  Human  Values.  He  is  the  author  of  many  articles  and  two  books, 
Religion  and  American  Education:  Rethinking  a  National  Dilemma  (1995)  and 
(with  Charles  C.  Haynes)  Taking  Religion  Seriously  Across  the  Curriculum  (1998). 


The  Inside  Story  of  the  Teacher  Revolution  in  America.  Don  Cameron.  Uanham, 
MD:  Scarecrow  Press.  2005.  ISBN:  1578861969,  200  pp. 

JULIE  STEWART,  Loyola  University 

According  to  Don  Cameron,  author  of  The  Inside  Story  of  the  Teacher  Rev¬ 
olution,  the  field  of  teaching  underwent  a  revolution  in  the  1960s  in  which 
teachers’  unions  flourished  and  grew  in  political  and  economic  power. 
Cameron  notes  that  teaching  has  continued  these  “tectonic  changes”  (p.  ix) 
in  the  period  from  1960  to  2002.  In  The  Inside  Story,  Cameron  presents  his 
“personal  account”  of  these  times  when  NEA  changed  from  a  somewhat 
passive  association  “focused  on  fantasies  of  professionalism  at  all  costs  in 
order  to  embrace  unionism”  (p.  63).  His  account  derives  from  his  multiple 
perspectives  as  teacher,  NEA  representative,  negotiator,  and  high-level  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  is  driven  by  his  obvious  passion  for  education,  teachers,  and 
the  unions  that  support  them. 

Cameron  begins  The  Inside  Story  during  the  first  years  of  the  1960s  with 
his  entrance  into  teaching  in  Birmingham,  Michigan,  where  he  found  both 
the  “palpable  disregard  for  the  opinions  of  teachers  within  the  district  and 
the  marginal  status  of  teachers  within  the  community”  (p.  13)  and  the  per¬ 
sonal  rewards  of  working  with  students.  During  his  four-year  teaching  ca¬ 
reer,  Cameron  became  president  of  the  district  NEA  affiliate.  Looking  back 
on  his  work  in  the  district,  he  recounts  a  microcosmic  view  of  the  NEA’s  shift 
from  association  to  union  through  descriptions  of  labor  negotiations  within 
his  district  that  resulted  in  a  strike  in  1967.  Those  negotiations  were  part  of 
the  development  of  a  sense  of  professional  empowerment  among  district 
teachers.  Ehe  strike  and  the  process  of  collective  bargaining  that  marked  it 
sparked  change  in  which  teachers  were  transformed  from  “mendicants 
begging  for  leftovers”  (p.  62).  It  also  made  Cameron  an  even  more  pas¬ 
sionate  union  advocate.  Its  consequences  led  him  to  enter  administrative 
work  in  the  Michigan  Education  Association,  where  he  worked  closely  with 
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local  affiliates  across  the  state  in  this  process  of  strengthening  the  NEA 
through  collective  bargaining. 

In  subsequent  chapters,  Cameron  relates  his  expanding  involvement  in 
the  radical  makeover  of  [teachers’]  professional  associations”  (p.  79)  into 
unions  on  a  national  level.  This  transformation  focused  on  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  foi  teacheis,  and  it  resulted  in  a  makeover  of  NEA  membership  and 
on  the  distributions  of  power  within  the  organization.  The  increased  com¬ 
mitment  to  collective  bargaining  strengthened  teachers’  resolve  but  resulted 
in  a  division  within  education  as  administrators,  who  had  been  part  of  the 
NEA  since  its  inception  in  1857,  left  the  NEA  in  great  numbers.  Previously, 
as  Cameron  records,  school  superintendents  and  school  administrators  had 
dominated  the  positions  of  power  in  the  NEA.  Their  presence  produced 
tremendous  cachet  with  the  educational  and  political  establishment,”  but  it 
“did  little  to  improve  the  real  lives  of  the  vast  majority  of  [NEA]  members: 
teacher  practitioners”  (p.  67).  Another  crucial  change  was  a  racial  “make¬ 
over  of  the  NEA,  which  resulted  from  the  merger  of  the  predominantly 
white  NEA  and  the  black  American  Teachers  Association.  Cameron  shows 
that  another  part  of  that  makeover  was  the  strengthening  of  state  affiliates, 
as  seen  in  his  narrative  on  the  1968  statewide  strike  in  Florida. 

In  the  remaining  chapters,  Cameron  gives  his  personal  accounts  of  the 
various  ebbs,  flows,  and  outright  battles  that  have  taken  place  in  NEA  and  in 
the  overall  unionization  of  teachers.  He  recounts  the  NEA’s  “high  stakes 
competition”  (p.  103)  with  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT)  and 
suggests  that  the  NEA’s  place  in  this  competition  has  been  limited  by  several 
factors:  1)  its  lack  of  connection  to  organized  labor;  2)  its  governance  struc¬ 
tures  that  do  not  favor  a  strong,  centralized,  single  leader;  and  3)  its  failure 
to  enter  the  “national  education  reform  debate”  that  emerged  with  pub¬ 
lication  of  A  Nation  at  Risk  in  1983.  While  the  AFT  and  its  president  A1 
Shanker  spoke  out  on  the  key  issues  of  reform  after  A  Nation  at  Risk, 
Cameron  notes  that  the  NEA  adopted  the  “strategy  of  hunkering  down” 
(p.  109),  waiting  for  the  calls  for  education  reform  to  dissipate.  As  the  field 
of  education  has  witnessed,  they  did  not,  and  the  NEA  persisted  in  its  focus 
on  “collective  bargaining,  political  action,  and  member  advocacy”  (p.  115). 
In  short,  it  attended  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  members  and  affiliates 
rather  than  to  the  needs  and  responsibilities  of  the  profession  to  support 
educational  improvement. 

While  The  Inside  Story  relates  an  interesting  account  of  the  development 
of  NEA  during  the  past  four  decades,  the  very  things  that  render  such  a 
book  valuable  to  those  involved  and  interested  in  education — that  is, 
Cameron’s  multiple  and  lengthy  roles  within  the  NEA  and  his  enduring 
passion  for  it — also  limit  it.  Memoirs  and  personal  accounts  are  certainly 
interesting,  but  they  often  do  not  explore  the  complexity  of  issues.  In  effect, 
what  we  see  is  often  limited  by  where  we  stand.  For  example,  when  Cameron 
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looks  at  the  abandonment  of  NEA  membership  by  school  administrators 
during  the  1960s,  he  sees  it  simply  from  his  role  as  union  administrator  and 
negotiator,  a  role  that  requires  an  allegiance  to  the  benefits  of  collective 
bargaining.  That  perspective  may  well  obscure  the  complexity  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  membership  shift.  While  it  may  have  strengthened  collective 
bargaining  and  focused  the  organization  on  teachers,  it  may  well  have 
deepened  the  disconnect  between  these  two  vital  groups,  both  of  whom 
should  be  linked  by  a  common  dedication  to  improved  instruction  as  well  as 
professionalism.  This  perspective  contributes  to  making  the  book  seem  cu¬ 
riously  disjointed,  for  Cameron  is  torn  between  advocating  for  the  NEA  and 
relating  his  account  of  forty  years  in  this  organization.  Still,  The  Inside  Story  of 
the  Teacher  Revolution  offers  readers  a  view  into  the  world  and  mind  of  one 
actor  within  that  revolution. 


JULIE  STEWART  is  Assistant  Professor  in  Curriculum  and  Instruction  at 
Loyola  University,  Chicago.  Currently,  she  is  involved  in  the  study  of  habits 
of  discourse  between  administrators  and  teachers  in  teacher  inquiry  groups 
in  urban  schools. 
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Preparing  for  Inclusive  Teaching:  Meeting  the  Challenges  of  Teacher  Education  Re¬ 
form.  Elizabeth  Bondy  and  Dorene  D.  Ross  (Eds.).  Albany:  State  University  of 
New  York  Press.  2005.  ISBN:  0791463583,  319  pp. 

SHARON  SHELTON-COLANGELO,  Northwest  Vista  College 

Can  a  constructivist  child-centered  teacher  education  reform  effort  that 
brings  together  general  education  and  special  education  in  one  program 
carry  out  successful  cross-disciplinary  collaboration?  This  was  the  under¬ 
lying  challenge  faced  by  a  courageous,  innovative  group  of  teacher  edu¬ 
cators  at  the  University  of  Florida,  who  in  Preparing  for  Inclusive  Teaching: 
Meeting  the  Challenges  of  Teacher  Education  Reform  meticulously  detail  and 
document  their  four-year  effort  to  create  an  inclusive  program.  As  a  model 
of  an  in-depth,  reflective  self-study  alone,  the  book  serves  as  an  important 
resource  for  teachers  at  all  levels.  However,  it  also  proves  invaluable  for 
anyone  interested  in  educational  reform  and  inclusion,  especially  faculty 
and  administrators  in  departments  of  teacher  education  considering  im¬ 
plementing  similar  restructuring. 

The  effort  to  unify  the  Proteach  education  program  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  a  five-year,  inquiry-based  curriculum,  arose  against  the  backdrop  of 
the  ongoing  critiques  of  special  education  since  the  passage  of  the  1975 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children’s  Act,  renamed  in  1990  as  the 
Individuals  with  Disabilities  Education  Act  (IDEA).  These  acts  as  well  as  a 
1986  call  by  then-Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Education 
Madeline  Will  for  inclusion  have  led  increasing  numbers  of  public  schools  to 
move  toward  including  students  with  disabilities  in  general  public  school 
classrooms  (Colling,  Fishbaugh,  and  Hermanson,  2003).  Because  this 
meant  that  more  general  educators  needed  to  be  prepared  to  teach  diverse 
populations,  including  students  with  disabilities,  or  cooperatively  teach  with 
special  educators,  some  innovative  teacher  education  programs  such  as 
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Proteach  have  begun  to  create  inclusive  departments  offering  dual  certi¬ 
fication.  The  University  of  Florida  effort  began  in  1995  with  a  faculty  com¬ 
mittee  charged  with  restructuring  Proteach.  The  committee  organized 
cooperative  teams  made  up  of  special  and  general  educators  to  plan  the 
joint  curriculum  and  actual  classroom  teaching.  The  unified  program  was 
launched  in  1999  after  much  hard  work  and  some  setbacks. 

The  chapters  of  Preparing  for  Inclusive  Teaching  constitute  a  thorough 
analytical  study  of  the  reform  effort  with  a  wealth  of  lessons  for  teacher 
education  programs  seeking  to  restructure.  Chapters  include  a  critical  ex¬ 
ploration  of  teacher  education  reform  efforts  in  the  United  States;  barriers 
to  restructuring;  the  history  of  reform  at  the  University  of  Florida;  the 
nature  of  the  Proteach  program;  the  process  that  led  to  the  unified  pro¬ 
gram;  the  creation  of  unified  multiple  field  experiences;  the  work  of  cur¬ 
ricular  planning  teams;  perspectives  from  general  and  special  education 
faculty;  the  effort  to  collaborate;  an  interview  study  of  instructors,  students, 
and  cooperating  teachers  involved  in  the  field  experience;  the  role  of 
counselors;  an  interview  study  with  Proteach  students  on  their  feelings 
about  the  experience;  performance  assessment;  ongoing  assessments  of 
student  outcomes  in  courses  and  fieldwork;  the  electronic  portfolio;  reflec¬ 
tions  by  special  education,  general  teacher  education,  and  public  school 
teachers;  and  analyses  by  several  expert  external  observers. 

Responding  to  the  first  four  chapters  that  deal  with  the  history  of  reform 
efforts  in  the  United  States  and  at  the  University  of  Florida,  external  ob¬ 
server  Marleen  Pugach  lauds  the  ambitious  efforts  of  the  planning  commit¬ 
tee.  She  writes: 

Chapters  such  as  these  are  extremely  helpful  to  teacher  educators  who 
are  involved  in — and  wish  to  move  in  the  direction  of — the  radical 
reconceptualization  of  teacher  education  precisely  because  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  clear  picture  of  what  the  new  programs  look  like  and  how  they 
function,  but  also  how  faculty  and  administrators  in  higher  education 
actually  go  about  the  business  of  systemic  reform  in  relationship  to  the 
organizational  structure  of  their  particular  institution  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  (pp.  115-1 16) 

Among  the  lessons  drawn  from  the  program  descriptions  in  this  first  section 
of  the  book  by  Pugach  are  the  importance  of  adequate  resources,  the  need 
for  a  more  extensive  partnership  with  local  schools,  and  an  understanding 
that  change  takes  time. 

Participants’  reflections  on  the  collaboration  are  both  rich  and  revealing. 
Chapter  8,  entitled  Communication  and  Conflict  on  Three  Teaching 
beams,  by  Mary  T.  Brownell,  James  McLeskey,  Patricia  Ashton,  David 
Hoppey,  and  Rhonda  Nowack,  is  one  of  the  chapters  that  examines  the 
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pedagogical  differences  that  arose  between  the  special  education  and  gen- 
eial  education  faculty,  constituting  one  of  the  key  issues  encountered  in 
unifying  the  Proteach  program.  The  authors  report  on  the  collaboration 
effoi  t  by  three  teams  to  plan  the  courses  of  the  new  program,  observing  that 
while  the  general  education  faculty  on  these  teams  followed  a  constructivist 
appioach,  the  special  education  faculty  tended  to  subscribe  to  behaviorism 
(pp.  138-140).  1  his  difference  of  opinion  caused  conflicts  within  the  teams. 
Some  of  the  resistance  to  collaboration  on  the  part  of  team  members  took 
the  form  of  appeals  to  professional  autonomy,  though  this  resistance  was 
not  always  openly  discussed.  Eventually  in  fact,  two  of  the  three  teams 
ended  up  scaling  back  their  collaboration  with  some  special  education  fac¬ 
ulty  opting  out  of  the  planning  process. 

While  the  differences  between  the  special  education  faculty  and  their  gen¬ 
eral  education  counterparts  constitute  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  reform  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  this  review  will  focus  on  the  issue  of  cross-curricular 
collaboration,  because  of  the  important  implications  it  has  both  for  inclusive 
classrooms  in  the  schools  and  for  teacher  education  programs  seeking  to 
prepare  committed,  effective  reflective  practitioners  for  those  classrooms. 
Though  collaboration  is  a  difficult  task  in  most  work  settings  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  especially  hard  in  schools  and  universities  where  teachers  too  often 
work  in  isolation  from  one  another  behind  closed  classroom  doors.  Never¬ 
theless,  teacher  education  programs  that  can  provide  prospective  teachers 
with  strong  models  of  collaboration  can  exert  a  much  more  powerful  influ¬ 
ence  on  future  practice  in  the  schools  than  their  words  alone  can  achieve. 

In  her  discussion  of  this  key  issue,  external  observer  Renee  Tipton  Clift, 
a  professor  in  the  Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign,  reminds  readers  that  “collabora¬ 
tion  is  not  a  neutral  process”  and  suggests  that  “an  institution  that  seeks  to 
encourage  collaborative  activities  would  be  well  advised  to  create  structures 
and  supports  that  can  assist  participants  through  periods  of  conflict”  (p. 
202).  Clift  further  notes  that  it  is  important  to  remember  to  work  through 
conflicts  in  ways  that  are  safe  for  all  participants.  Most  teacher  educators 
who  try  to  promote  collaboration  such  as  small  group  work  in  their  class¬ 
rooms  set  up  ways  to  ensure  that  everyone  is  heard,  provide  opportunities 
for  reflection,  and  explicitly  communicate  guidelines  for  handling  disa¬ 
greements.  Anticipating  conflicts  based  on  differences  in  pedagogy  can  lead 
to  conscious  thought  being  given  in  planning  stages  about  how  to  make  it 
possible  for  divergent  voices  to  be  heard  and  differences  of  opinions  ne¬ 
gotiated.  It  is  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  this  book  that  it  includes  this  and 
other  suggestions  about  how  the  University  of  Florida  experience  could 
have  been  improved. 

Another  external  observer,  Alan  R.  Tom,  an  education  professor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  gives  extensive  feedback  about 
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how  to  deal  with  the  problems  faced  by  the  planning  teams,  problems  he 
describes  as  broader  than  simple  disagreements  over  teaching  philosophy. 
Tom  notes  that  at  the  root  of  conflict  is  the  organization  of  university  de¬ 
partments  and  programs  on  the  basis  of  specialized  knowledge  resulting  in 
distinct  collective  identities  instead  of  shared  identities.  Among  his  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improvement  are  that  faculty  could  make  better  progress  in  small¬ 
er  groups,  the  negative  effects  of  specialization  should  be  openly  discussed, 
a  broader  faculty  identity  should  be  promoted,  more  time  could  be  spent  in 
developing  the  unified  program,  and  that  all  people  involved  should  ques¬ 
tion  taken-for-granted  assumptions  about  teaching  and  learning  to  devise 
new  structures  (p.  268). 

A  third  external  observer,  Linda  Blanton,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  Florida  International  University,  echoes  many  of  Clift’s  and  Tom’s 
concerns,  calling  for  in-depth  discussion  of  learning  theory  to  be  included 
in  any  reform  effort  and  recommending  that  special  educators  view  them¬ 
selves  as  teaching  and  learning  researchers,  collaborate  with  general  edu¬ 
cators  in  research,  and  use  multiple  research  paradigms  (p.  254). 

The  conflict  over  philosophy  within  the  Proteach  planning  teams  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  experience  of  others  working  toward  inclusive  teaching  at 
both  the  university  and  school  levels.  For  example,  McGinnis  (2002)  re¬ 
searched  the  views  of  undergraduate  prospective  teachers  at  the  University 
of  Maryland  toward  inclusive  science  education  and  found  a  similar  tension 
between  the  pedagogical  orientation  of  the  general  education  and  special 
education  students  in  classes  he  co-taught  with  a  special  educator  colleague. 
According  to  McGinnis: 

A  tension  that  emerged  in  the  general  education  course  between  the 
merits  of  a  cognitive/constructivist  pedagogical  perspective  (favored  by 
me  and  almost  all  of  the  general  education  majors)  and  behaviorism 
(favored  by  my  special  education  co-teacher  and  all  the  special  edu¬ 
cation  majors)  surprised  me.  (p.  16) 

While  the  same  pedagogical  tensions  arose,  in  this  case  McGinnis  found  that 
differences  led  to  debate  and  student  reflection  on  the  issues.  Nevertheless, 
he  says  that  he  expected  that  the  difference  in  philosophy  would  have  “a 
profound  impact  on  a  collaborative  model  of  teaching  practice  in  inclusive 
science  classrooms”  (p.  16). 

An  example  of  a  more  successful  relationship  between  special  and  gen¬ 
eral  educators  is  provided  by  Salend  and  Johansen  (1997).  The  two  authors 
describe  the  work  of  a  general  and  special  educator  teaching  cooperatively 
in  a  kindergarten  classroom.  At  first,  these  teachers  expressed  discomfort 
concerning  issues  of  “classroom  ownership  and  space”  as  well  as  “role 
delineations,  teaching  styles,  and  philosophical  differences”  (p.  7).  Yet,  this 
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team  was  able  to  turn  the  situation  into  one  of  discovery  and  mutual  growth 
by  confronting  their  differences  in  a  supportive,  caring  way.  According  to 
Salend  and  Johansen: 


Whereas  they  tended  not  to  address  their  differences  and  apprehen¬ 
sions  directly  in  the  beginning,  the  teachers  later  began  to  confront 
and  discuss  them.  Thus,  rather  than  adding  to  the  tension  and  ap¬ 
prehension  that  initially  existed  in  the  relationship,  the  teachers  were 
increasingly  able  to  view  their  diverse  perspectives  as  adding  to  the 
richness  of  their  relationship,  (p.  9) 

One  of  the  examples  of  successful  negotiation  provided  repeatedly  by  the 
participants  in  this  study  involved  a  conflict  over  a  skills-versus-whole  lan¬ 
guage  approach  in  reading  instruction.  As  a  result  of  ongoing  discussion 
and  actually  negotiating  decisions  about  what  to  do  in  the  classroom,  the 
special  educator  who  had  stressed  teaching  for  skills  acquisition  wrote  in  her 
journal  that  she  changed  her  views  when  she  unexpectedly  realized  the 
effectiveness  of  whole  language  teaching: 

Surprise!  Surprise!  Most  of  the  children  know  the  sound/symbol  re¬ 
lationships  necessary  for  reading.  There  are  a  group  of  children  that 
are  at  the  beginning  stages  of  reading.  I  must  admit  that  whole  lan¬ 
guage  allows  each  child  to  develop  at  his  or  her  own  pace  while  doing 
many  of  the  same  activities  (p.  9). 

This  teacher  reflected  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  she  had  benefited 
greatly  from  watching  the  results  of  whole  language  teaching  and  added,  “I 
don’t  think  teachers  know  how  enjoyable  teaching  (can  be)  when  you  share 
it”  (p.  9). 

The  authors  conclude  that  cooperative  teaching  can  cause  people  of  dif¬ 
fering  philosophies  to  learn  from  one  another,  take  risks  together,  and  even 
lead  to  pedagogical  change.  They  also  point  out  that  teacher  education 
departments  might  do  well  to  explicitly  prepare  their  general  and  special 
education  students  to  be  a  part  of  a  cooperative  teaching  team  (p.  12). 

There  are  many  lessons  over  a  wide  range  of  educational  reform  issues  to 
be  found  in  Preparing  for  Inclusive  Teaching:  Meeting  the  Challenges  of  Teacher 
Education  Reform.  It  is  a  tribute  to  the  scholarship  and  dedication  of  the 
authors  of  the  chapters  in  this  book  that  such  a  clear  and  honest  picture  is 
painted  of  the  restructuring  effort  at  the  University  of  Florida.  Yet,  finding  a 
structural  way  to  bridge  the  differences  in  philosophy  between  special  ed¬ 
ucation  and  general  education,  to  promote  cross-disciplinary  encounters, 
and  to  create  a  group  identity  remain  key  imperatives  for  all  educators 
interested  in  reform. 
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Though  there  are  no  quick  fixes  to  teacher  transformation,  which  as 
Pugach  says  takes  time  and  patience,  Parker  Palmer  (1998)  gets  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter  when  he  observes  that  behind  the  efforts  by  faculty  to  hide 
behind  their  academic  specialties  “to  avoid  a  live  encounter  with  one  an¬ 
other,”  is  a  fear  of  diversity  itself  and  a  fear  of  the  conflict  that  might  ensue 
when  diverse  opinions  collide  (pp.  37-38).  He  explains: 

Because  academic  culture  knows  only  one  form  of  conflict,  the  win- 
lose  form  called  competition,  we  fear  the  live  encounter  as  a  contest 
from  which  one  party  emerges  victorious  while  the  other  leaves  de¬ 
feated  and  ashamed.  To  evade  public  engagement  over  our  dangerous 
differences,  we  privatize  them,  only  to  find  them  growing  larger  and 
more  divisive  (pp.  38). 

Palmer  calls  for  “good  talk  about  good  teaching”  (pp.  144)  among  com¬ 
munities  of  colleagues,  but  warns  that  teachers  need  to  focus  on  funda¬ 
mental  pedagogical  issues,  establish  ground  rules  that  prevent  both  the 
refusal  to  confront  differences  and  the  acceptance  of  discussion  as  a  win-lose 
competition,  and  to  have  facilitators  to  help  faculty  bridge  differences, 
learn,  and  grow. 

Teacher  education  departments  interested  in  restructuring  would  do 
well  to  learn  from  the  experience  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Parker’s 
reflections,  and  the  excellent  suggestions  by  the  external  observers  in  the 
chapters  in  this  book.  Cooperative  teaching  by  general  and  special  educa¬ 
tors  in  university  education  classes,  an  open-door  classroom  policy,  and/or 
in-depth  university  faculty  development  workshops  are  just  a  few  of  the 
structural  changes  that  could  be  made  in  education  programs  to  ensure  that 
collaboration  between  special  and  general  teacher  education  faculty  is  deep¬ 
going  and  effective.  Actually  negotiating  and  working  out  differences  with  a 
co-teacher  on  a  regular  basis  not  only  might  make  all  education  faculty 
more  sensitive  to  their  students’  future  challenges,  but  would  also  allow 
them  to  experience  and  even  model  the  cooperative  teaching  that  they 
propose  for  their  students  and  for  teachers  in  the  schools.  At  the  very  least, 
opening  classroom  doors  to  other  faculty  or  planning  faculty  development 
sessions  over  vital  issues  of  teaching  and  learning  could  help  break  down 
teacher  isolation  that  stymies  communication.  Such  measures  might  lay  the 
basis  for  discarding  the  specialized  identities  that  the  external  observers 
discuss  in  this  highly  informative  book  and  consequently  lead  to  real  and 
deep  personal  and  programmatic  transformation. 
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Linda  Darling-Hammond  and  John  Bransford’s  Preparing  Teachers  for  a 
Changing  World  offers  a  well-researched,  comprehensive,  and  systematic 
exploration  of  the  “knowledge,  skills,  and  commitments  that  should  enable 
teachers  to  be  effective”  (p.  9).  It  is  the  collaborative  accomplishment  of 
more  than  thirty  authors  and  is  itself  a  testimony  to  the  value  of  collab¬ 
orative  learning  communities  that  the  authors  promote.  Drawing  from  an 
abundance  of  research  the  many  contributing  authors  articulate  what 
teaching  strategies  support  high  levels  of  learning  so  as  to  provide  students 
with  the  knowledge  and  skills  needed  to  succeed.  Their  ultimate  goal  is  “to 
provide  teachers  with  the  core  ideas  and  broad  understanding  of  teaching 
and  learning”  informed  by  “evidence-based  practice,”  rather  than  mere 
personal  experience  (pp.  2  and  15).  Though  focused  on  identifying  the  best 
practices  in  education,  the  authors  are  not  in  any  way  advocating  a  “teacher 
proof”  curriculum,  but  rather  are  sensitive  to  the  contextual  judgments 
teachers  must  make. 

Teacher  preparation,  the  authors  point  out,  tends  to  be  inconsistent 
across  schools  of  education  and  is  often  fragmented  or  disconnected  within 
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particular  schools.  The  authors  note  that  better  teacher  preparation  cor¬ 
relates  with  better  student  performance.  Also,  given  that  new  teachers  are 
disproportionately  assigned  “to  teach  students  in  low-income,  high-minor¬ 
ity  schools  and  students,”  the  goal  of  improving  teacher  education  is  of 
pressing  importance  to  enhance  equity  (p.  3). 

Inspired  by  Jerome  Bruner’s  theory  of  learning,  Preparing  Teachers  covers 
the  major  linchpins  or  “underling  principles”  that  give  substance  to  the 
held  of  teacher  education.  Beginning  with  basic  research  on  how  people 
learn,  the  authors  then  consider  how  learning  conditions  and  teacher  prac¬ 
tices  enhance  or  hinder  student  learning.  Next,  the  authors  examine  how 
teacher  learning  affects  student  achievement.  Finally,  the  authors  direct 
their  attention  to  how  teachers  acquire  effective  practices.  This  book’s  major 
contribution  is  its  illuminating  focus  on  how  teachers  learn  and  improve 
and  how,  in  light  this  knowledge,  education  programs  can  better  prepare 
teachers.  Each  chapter,  written  by  experts  in  the  respective  area  under 
consideration,  stands  on  its  own,  yet  fits  neatly  within  the  overall  structure 
of  the  book,  as  chapter  authors  frequently  make  connections  to  previous 
topics  and  anticipate  discussions  of  upcoming  issues. 

Specifically  the  book  chapters  are  organized  as  follows:  In  chapters  2-4, 
the  authors  examine  research  on  learners,  focusing  on  development,  lan¬ 
guage  acquisition,  and  social  contexts;  in  chapter  5,  different  conceptions  of 
curriculum  are  considered,  with  an  emphasis  on  how  teachers  set  and  reach 
goals  in  developing  a  curriculum  plan  that  organizes  materials  in  light  of 
larger  purposes  and  is  sensitive  to  the  interests  and  abilities  of  particular 
students.  In  chapters  6-9,  the  authors  consider  what  skillful  teaching  con¬ 
sists  of,  focusing  on  teaching  subject  matter,  diverse  learners,  assessment, 
and  classroom  management. 

In  the  final  chapters,  10-12,  the  authors  explore  how  teachers  learn  and 
develop,  exploring  promising  approaches  to  teacher  education,  as  well  as 
policy  directives  for  improving  teacher  education  programs.  With  research 
on  several  programs  that  work  particularly  well,  the  authors  note  that  ef¬ 
fective  teacher  education  programs  demonstrate  a  broad  commitment  to  a 
coherent  vision  of  teaching  and  learning;  a  clear  understanding  of  the  im¬ 
portance  and  place  of  clinical  experiences;  and  an  informed  sense  of  the 
overall  purpose  of  schooling  in  a  democracy.  These  chapters  organize  and 
assess  a  newly  emerging  body  of  research  on  how  teachers  learn  and  enact 
practices  most  conducive  for  student  success.  In  culling  together  and  or¬ 
ganizing  the  latest  research  in  this  up-and-coming  area,  Preparing  Teachers 
makes  a  unique  and  important  contribution. 

Preparing  Teachers  does  a  superb  job  of  familiarizing  readers  with  the 
major  areas  central  to  teacher  preparation,  bringing  a  conceptual  clarity 
and  coherence  to  a  vast  quantity  of  materials,  and  providing  well-designed 
diagrams,  graphs,  and  charts  to  assist  readers.  Throughout  the  text  the 
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authors  offer  several  conceptual  frameworks  (at  a  macro  and  micro  level) 
that  organize  and  demonstrate  the  relationships  between  theories,  individ¬ 
ual  ideas,  and  concrete  practice.  In  addition,  Preparing  Teachers,  moving  be¬ 
yond  theoretical  concerns,  offers  several  useful  directives.  For  example,  in 
addressing  the  importance  of  “pedagogical  content  knowledge,”  or  the  best 
ways  of  making  a  subject  comprehensible,  the  authors  provide,  in  chapter  6, 
a  list  of  guiding  questions  that  teachers  can  immediately  employ  to  check 
their  sensitivity  or  lack  thereof  to  the  importance  of  pedagogical  content 
knowledge.  Likewise  in  chapter  7  the  authors  offer  a  list  of  bullet  points 
whereby  teachers  can  evaluate  the  quality  of  their  curriculum  planning. 

Perhaps  the  most  helpful  materials  in  Preparing  Teachers  are  the  numer¬ 
ous  vignettes  offered  to  illustrate  various  concepts.  From  the  start  the  au¬ 
thors  offer  countless  teaching  examples  and  counterexamples  to 
demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  diverse  theories.  As  the  authors  reflect 
upon  various  examples,  the  importance  of  research  is  made  clear,  and  in 
this  way,  the  authors  invite  teachers  to  become  reflective  practitioners. 

I  suspect  that  this  volume  is  the  first  of  several  editions.  Given  that,  I  have 
one  minor  suggestion  to  help  future  readers  and  teachers.  A  detailed  table 
of  contents  or  outline  at  the  beginning  of  each  chapter  (perhaps  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  book’s  opening  table  of  contents)  would  assist  readers  in 
previewing  and  illustrating  the  coherence  of  what  is  to  come  and  also  enable 
readers  to  locate  and  better  appreciate  the  context  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  topic  within  the  field  of  teacher  education. 

A  second  suggestion  I  would  like  to  offer  is  more  existential  than  tech¬ 
nical.  The  authors,  with  thorough  research,  achieve  what  they  set  out  to  do: 
the  book  offers  teachers  several  effective  techniques  in  a  coherent  scheme 
that  illustrates  care  and  sensitivity  to  how  teachers  learn  and  master  such 
competencies,  suggesting  sound  directives  for  improving  teacher  educa¬ 
tion.  Teachers,  most  certainly  teachers  involved  in  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams,  would  be  wise  to  read  this  book. 

Nevertheless,  as  a  practicing  teacher,  I  found  myself  wanting  more.  Pre¬ 
paring  Teachers  throughout  radiates  optimism,  a  pragmatic  hopefulness 
grounded  in  the  difference  teachers  can  make  in  improving  student  out¬ 
comes.  Yet  for  many  teachers,  while  there  will  be  causes  for  celebration, 
there  will  also  be  an  equal  number,  if  not  more,  causes  for  despair — the 
pluses  often  do  not  outweigh  the  minuses.  Such  failures,  both  personal  and 
systemic,  can  occasion  a  sense  of  meaningless — something  that  teachers 
must  be  prepared  to  face  and  work  through  (Burbules,  1990;  Neiman, 
2004). 

This  question  of  meaning  I  think  relates  to  the  question  of  purpose. 
What  are  we  up  to  as  teachers?  What  sustains  a  sense  of  purposefulness?  On 
several  occasions  the  authors  state  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  education  as 
preparing  students  for  success  in  the  world.  Can  such  a  tenuous  goal  sustain 
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teachers  in  the  midst  of  small  and  large  failures?  How  does  a  teacher  who 
works  in  a  low-income,  urban  school,  where  a  third  or  more  of  the  students 
drop  out  before  graduation,  relate  to  such  a  goal?  Or  how  does  a  teachei  in 
an  affluent  neighborhood  find  meaning  in  the  success  of  students  that 
seems  almost  inevitable?  Such  existential  questions  do  not  take  care  of 
themselves  as  teachers  become  more  competent,  and  having  them  ad¬ 
dressed  in  a  practical  guide  such  as  this  would  only  lend  strength  to  the  goal 
of  preparing  teachers.  As  we  continue  to  explore  and  examine  how  best  to 
prepare  teachers  such  questions  about  meaningfulness  should  not  be  im¬ 
plied  but  taken  up  directly. 
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This  book  joins  a  small  but  growing  number  of  comparative  studies  of 
teachers’  work  lives  that  demonstrate  the  ways  in  which  context — broad 
social,  economic  and  political  realities,  current  reform  as  well  as  reform 
history,  and  cultural  and  professional  values  about  teaching  and  teachers 
(Broadfoot  and  Osborn,  1992;  Louis,  1990) — matter  to  the  nature  and 
quality  of  teaching.  Cross-school,  -district,  -state/province  and  -national 
studies  provide  powerful  evidence  of  the  range  of  different  conditions 
within  which  teaching  occurs.  Comparative  studies  serve  to  make  the  fa¬ 
miliar  strange,  allowing  us  to  examine  more  critically  the  conditions  we  take 
for  granted  in  our  own  contexts.  In  recent  years,  as  the  reality  of  change  has 
become  impossible  to  ignore  in  any  study  of  teaching,  whatever  the  pre¬ 
senting  focus,  and  as  policy  idea  borrowing  has  become  more  prevalent 
internationally,  researchers  increasingly  have  turned  their  attention  to 
comparative  studies  of  teachers’  perceptions  of  and  responses  to  educa¬ 
tional  policy  change  across  national  boundaries  (see  for  example  Ball,  1998; 
Helsby,  1999;  Osborn,  et  ah,  2000). 

New  Realities  of  Secondary  Teachers’  Work  Lives  is  a  cross-national  study  of 
teachers’  perceptions  of  recent  policy  effects  on  their  work.  Quantitative 
and  qualitative  data  were  collected  in  these  countries  by  a  nine-country 
consortium  of  researchers — in  Australia,  Canada,  People’s  Republic  of  Chi¬ 
na,  England,  Hungary,  Israel,  the  Netherlands,  South  Africa,  and  the 
United  States — who  employed  common  data  collection  protocols  (always  a 
challenge  given  the  different  realities  and  interpretations  that  exist  across 
cultures  and  jurisdictions)  but  differed  to  some  extent  in  terms  of  sampling 
logistics  and  the  ways  they  focused  their  single  country  reports. 
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The  overall  research  project  is  an  attempt  to  understand  the  factors  that 
contribute  most  strongly  to  teachers’  positive  or  negative  experiences  of 
change.  Toward  this  end,  the  authors  present  a  useful  typology  of  educa¬ 
tional  policy  types  that  focuses  on  different  domains  of  educational  practice: 
“reform”  is  equivalent  to  whole  system  change,  emphasizing  a  redistribu¬ 
tion  of  power  and  authority — either  devolution  or  centralization — and  the 
ensuing  consequences;  “restructuring,’  or  changes  to  school  organizations, 
again  focuses  on  shifts  in  authority,  this  time  between  teachers  and  school 
administrators,  and  between  schools  and  district  or  state  decision  makers; 
and  “innovation,”  which  refers  to  direct  changes  to  teachers’  work,  either 
efforts  to  enhance  and  affirm  teacher  agency  and  later  to  proscribe  cur¬ 
riculum  and  pedagogical  practice.  Also  emphasized  are  the  locus  of  control 
for  change — in  other  words,  the  proximity  or  distance  from  teachers  them¬ 
selves— as  well  as  work  intensification  and  the  relative  autonomy  teachers 
have  in  relation  to  policy  change. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is  the  equivalent  of  a  series  of  snapshots  that 
authors  and  readers  alike  must  attempt  to  draw  into  a  coherent  narrative. 
This  shapshot  quality  is  the  result,  first,  of  sampling  strategies — the  selection 
of  up  to  fifty  teachers  in  each  country,  usually  but  not  always  in  one  or  two 
geographic  areas  rather  than  more  broadly — a  single  state  in  the  United 
States,  two  Australian  states,  one  city — Shanghai — in  China.  While  research¬ 
ers  took  some  pains  to  provide  context  by  describing  pertinent  national 
economic  and  political  conditions  and  educational  governance  structures, 
they  could  not  or  at  least  did  not  provide  a  sense  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
jurisdiction(s)  from  which  their  sample  was  drawn  was  representative  of  that 
country  as  a  whole.  The  country  cases  resemble  snapshots  in  a  temporal  way 
as  well:  the  study  was  undertaken  in  the  mid-  to  late  1990s;  teacher  par¬ 
ticipants  were  asked  to  identify  “three  examples  of  changes  that  they  had 
experienced  within  the  past  five  years”  (p.  16)  but  they  were  not  asked  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  pace  or  intensity  of  change  had  increased  in  com¬ 
parison  with  earlier  periods  of  their  careers.  The  final  section  of  the  book,  to 
its  credit,  acknowledges  the  limitations  of  this  approach. 

This,  along  with  most  researchers’  inability  to  provide  a  thumbnail  his¬ 
tory  of  educational  change  in  every  jurisdiction,  makes  it  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  what  to  make  of  either  the  policies  themselves  or  teachers’ 
reactions  to  them.  So,  for  example,  the  Canadian  case  is  reflected  in  Ontario 
teachers’  responses  to  the  so-called  “Transition  Years”  policies,  a  broad  and 
complex  set  of  regulations  that  not  only  combined  curriculum  changes  at 
many  levels  but  also  simultaneously  represented  reform,  restructuring  and 
innovation.  In  my  view,  having  been  in  Ontario  during  that  time  period, 
teacher  protests  were  responses  to  several  factors  they  experienced  more  or 
less  simultaneously,  only  some  of  which  could  be  directly  attributed  to  the 
Iransition  Years  policies  themselves.  Yet  the  data  and  its  presentation 
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suggest  a  simple  connection  between  policy  and  reaction,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  chapter  succeeds  in  portraying  Canada  as  a  country  where  teachers 
are  demoralized  by  policy  change — a  perception  which  has  some  bearing  in 
reality  yet  cannot  be  substantiated  by  the  data  collected  in  this  study.  Due  to 
the  snapshot  strategy,  I  caught  several  other  examples  of  assertions  that  I 
either  knew  or  sensed  were  not  accurate  depictions  of  conditions  and  re¬ 
lationships  among  local  factors. 

At  the  same  time,  the  country  case  chapters  are  rich  and  useful  when 
held  up  against  one  another.  I  found  the  chapters  on  Hungary  (the  impact 
of  decentralization  of  decision  making)  and  Israel  (the  intensity  of  teacher 
engagement)  particularly  compelling  because  the  social  and  educational 
contrasts  with  North  America,  Australia,  and  England  were  so  vivid.  The 
chapter  authors  all  make  some  effort  to  describe  educational  systems  and 
important  contextual  features  for  international  readers.  A  concluding 
chapter  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  provides  a  useful  cross-case  analysis, 
noting  correlations  between  countries  actively  involved  in  nation-  or 
economy-building  and  reform,  social  change  and  school  restructuring, 
and  relative  stability  and  innovation.  This  chapter  also  discusses  locus  of 
control,  noting  that  teachers  tend  to  be  more  satisfied  where  they  have 
greater  control  over  reform — but  this  is  one  area  where  I  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  distance  created  by  the  breadth  of  the  study:  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  in  recent  years,  distinctions  are  confused  by  discourses 
that  assert  local  and  teacher  agency  even  while  real  authority  has  been 
transferred  to  the  state,  which  means  that  teachers’  experiences  and  per¬ 
ceptions  may  not  be  readily  and  completely  captured  by  a  research  strategy 
that  emphasizes  distinct  categories  of  response. 

A  second  section  focuses  specifically  on  survey  data  to  provide  both  de¬ 
scriptive  statistical  comparisons  across  countries  and  to  identify  the  relative 
and  combined  effects  of  demographic  and  reform  variables  on  teachers’ 
perceptions  of  change.  This  and  the  third,  final  section  note  the  significance 
of  the  relationship  between  teachers’  involvement  with  and  positive  per¬ 
ceptions  of  policy  change. 

I  found  the  broad  cross-national  treatments  and  the  snapshot  approach 
obscured  much  of  the  nuance  I  would  have  appreciated.  Beyond  methodo¬ 
logical  constraints,  the  book  could  have  benefited  from  the  growing  body  of 
national  and  cross-national  educational  policy  studies  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  recent  years,  policy  discourses  assert.  At  the  same  time,  this  book  is 
valuable  in  its  presentation  of  the  ways  in  which  the  common  experience  of 
change  occurs  so  differently  across  national  contexts. 
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Matt  Copeland  teaches  at  Washburn  Rural  High  School  in  Topeka,  Kansas. 
He  frequently  presents  at  local,  regional,  and  national  conferences  and  has 
published  At  the  Crossroads:  Teaming  to  Reflect  and  Reflecting  to  Team:  Reflec¬ 
tive  Learning  Activities  for  the  Modern  Classroom  (The  Writing  Conference, 
2001). 

In  his  teaching,  Copeland  has  found  that  effective  strategies  to  involve 
and  encourage  students  to  participate  in  meaningful  and  stimulating  dia¬ 
logue  about  a  text  often  elude  both  novice  and  veteran  teachers.  Trying  to 
get  students  to  think  for  themselves  and  to  participate  in  student-lecl 
conversations  about  a  topic  or  piece  of  literature  is  often  like  pulling  teeth — 
students  seem  to  forever  look  to  the  teacher  for  the  “right”  or  at  least  some 
semblance  of  an  answer. 

Luckily,  his  text,  Socratic  Circles:  Fostering  Critical  and  Creative  Thinking  in 
Middle  and  High  School,  provides  teachers  with  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
teacher-led  discussion  with  not  enough  student  participation  or  student- 
driven  dialogue.  Copeland’s  examples  model  how  teachers  can  gradually 
relinquish  control  of  discussion,  which  leads  to  authentic  student-driven 
text  analysis,  questioning,  and  discussion. 
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In  Socratic  Circles,  Copeland  maps  out  how  he  leads  students  down  the 
path  of  creating  and  leading  their  own  discussions  of  a  piece  of  literature 
with  very  little  input  from  the  teacher.  He  demonstrates  how  teachers  can 
begin  to  nurture  the  process  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  until  they  relin¬ 
quish  full  control  of  the  discussion,  and  ultimately  serve  as  an  observer, 
assessor  and  evaluator.  “Adapting  Classroom  Activities  to  Encourage  Dia¬ 
logue”  (p.  38)  eventually  leads  the  reader  (and  students)  to  “Preparing  for 
Socratic  Circle  Dialogue”  (p.  47).  The  steps  and  alternative  activities  Cop¬ 
eland  provides  along  the  way  are  numerous,  well  illustrated  with  samples 
and  charts,  and  are  easily  adaptable. 

Copeland  is  quick  to  establish  the  difference  between  classroom  dialogue 
and  classroom  discussion.  Discussion  is  a  “ deductive  process  by  which  we 
move  from  many  ideas  at  the  beginning  to  markedly  fewer  ideas  at  the  end” 
(p.  44).  Dialogue,  on  the  other  hand,  expands  and  broadens  student  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding.  Copeland  believes  that  the  art  of  dialogue  is  the 
ultimate  goal  teachers  hope  students  will  achieve,  “Helping  students  un¬ 
derstand  the  difference  between  dialogue  and  discussion  can  be  of  great 
assistance  in  breaking  the  mold  of  traditional  class  discussions”  (p.  44). 

After  establishing  how  Socratic  circles  work,  Copeland  lends  the  teacher 
wise  advice  on  how  to  facilitate  and  observe  the  process.  He  heads  po¬ 
tential  problems  off  at  the  pass  by  giving  practitioners  ideas  on  how  to 
handle  students  who  distract  the  group,  and  manage  students  who  mo¬ 
nopolize  discussion. 

For  assessment  purposes,  Copeland  often  assigns  students  to  roles  similar 
to  those  used  in  literature  circles — Note  Taker,  Scorekeeper,  Mapmaker.  He 
outlines  the  functions  and  expectations  of  these  roles  and  their  importance 
in  the  process. 

Copeland  creates  an  excellent  collection  of  alternative  forms  of  assess¬ 
ment — both  formal  and  informal — and  discusses  why  both  are  important  (p. 
131).  Copeland  includes  a  detailed  rubric  that  provides  the  practitioner 
with  a  solid  place  to  start  assessment.  His  chart  is  easily  adaptable  based  on 
the  topic  or  subject  and  the  group’s  dynamics  and  ability  level.  Copeland 
has  found  it  to  be  fast,  easy  and  reliable  for  teachers  to  use. 

It  is  important  for  the  reader  to  recognize  that  Copeland  assesses  “The 
outer  circle  far  less  often  and  in  less  detail  to  keep  student  attention  focused 
on  improving  the  quality  of  the  inner  circle’s  dialogue”  (p.  133).  This  im¬ 
portant  tidbit  could  easily  be  overlooked  in  a  quick  read  and  may  lead  some 
practitioners  to  question  how  to  fairly  judge  the  outer  circle  in  equity  and 
relation  to  the  inner-circle.  More  emphasis  should  have  been  placed  on  this 
fact,  although  Copeland  does  state,  “I  have  found  informal  assessment  of 
the  outer  circle  to  be  sufficient”  (p.  135). 

Copeland  discusses  his  reluctance  to  assign  grades  for  the  discussion  and 
the  Socratic  circles.  He  justifies  his  rationale,  but  some  novice  and  veteran 
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practitioners  may  have  difficulty  not  equating  the  process  of  Sociatic  cncles 
with  a  letter  or  number  grade.  “Assigning  a  grade  to  it  can  stigmatize  stu¬ 
dents  and  be  counterproductive  to  the-continuous  growth  process”  (p.  136). 

Socratic  Circles  includes  several  extensive  activities  that  stem  from  discus¬ 
sions.  These  activities  include:  reflective  writing,  creative  thesis  statements, 
and  Socratic  circle  reflections.  It  is  these  activities  that  Copeland  believes 
should  be  given  more  merit  in  terms  of  grading,  rather  than  the  discussion 
process. 

The  appendix  is  a  valuable  resource  to  teachers  hoping  to  use  Socratic 
circles  in  their  classrooms.  Copeland  includes  texts,  artwork,  lyrics,  and 
other  supplemental  materials  that  complement  classic  pieces  of  literature 
often  taught  at  the  high  school  level.  He  also  provides  pieces  of  text  that 
help  the  teacher  introduce  the  process  to  students,  in  addition  to  texts  for 
use  with  students  who  are  familiar  with  Socratic  circles. 

Socratic  Circles:  Fostering  Critical  and  Creative  Thinking  in  Middle  and  High 
School  is  a  valuable  tool  for  all  teachers  who  hope  to  make  powerful  student- 
led  conversations  a  part  of  their  classrooms. 
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This  Teaching  Life:  How  I  Taught  Myself  to  Teach.  Selma  Wasserman.  New  York: 
Teachers  College  Press.  2004.  ISBN:  0807745006,  176  pp. 

JESSICA  FITZSIMONS  RICCIO  and  ANGELA  CALABRESE  BARTON, 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


Miss  Stellwagon,  my  first  grade  teacher,  was  my  “first  teacher.”  She 
taught  me  about  favorites  (I  was  not  one)  and  about  talking  in  class 
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(I  was  one). . .  She  taught  me  that  discipline  meant  humiliation  and 
loss  of  self-esteem,  which  diminished  you.”  (p.  5-6) 

Reflecting  on  her  lifetime  in  schools — as  a  student,  a  teacher,  and  a  re¬ 
searcher  Selma  Wasserman  situates  both  the  complexity  of  the  relationship 
between  teacher  and  student  and  the  importance  of  self-reflection  or  “look¬ 
ing  at  self  in  her  autobiographical  account  This  Teaching  Life:  How  I  Taught 
Myself  to  Teach  (Teachers  College  Press,  2004).  One  of  the  central  themes 
presented  in  this  text  is  Wasserman’s  lifelong  struggle  of  “coming  to  know 
teaching”  as  an  educative  art  rather  than  simply  a  skill  in  which  to  be 
trained.  Using  stories  from  her  life  in  the  classroom,  Wasserman  demon¬ 
strates  that  education  is  about  understanding  and  using  that  understanding 
to  make  good,  informed  choices,  while  training  involves  the  passive  process 
of  indoctrination.  Embedded  in  Wasserman’s  account  of  her  struggle  to  ed¬ 
ucate  and  be  educated  is  her  unflappable  belief  that  learning  to  be  a  good 
teacher  is  about  learning  to  reflect-in-action  and  to  engage  in  self-scrutiny. 

If  there  is  a  difference  between  training  and  educating,  it  seems  that 
what  I  was  doing  fell  decidedly  into  the  training  camp — my  students 
were  being  well  trained  as  lesson  learners.  But  I  failed  them  badly  by 
not  teaching  them  to  become  autonomous  individuals,  capable  of 
making  their  own  decisions,  of  solving  problems  with  a  can-do  spirit, 
of  developing  a  palpable  zest  for  learning.  And  without  any  inner 
glance,  I  was  certain  that  what  I  was  doing  was  good.  (p.  21) 

Distinguishing  between  education  and  training  is  not  a  novel  idea.  How¬ 
ever,  what  makes  Wasserman’s  text  compelling  is  her  willingness  to  engage 
her  struggle  to  live  the  difference  between  the  two.  What  emerges  from 
Wasserman’s  reflections  is  a  text  focused  on  the  struggles,  triumphs,  and 
realities  she  encountered  in  the  course  of  her  career  development.  Yet,  she 
presents  this  personal  narrative  in  a  way  that  reaches  out  to  teachers,  seek¬ 
ing  spaces  of  common  ground  that  allow  her  personal  experiences  to  be 
shared  by  other  teachers  in  their  own  career  trajectories. 

For  example,  in  the  very  first  chapter,  Wasserman  recounts  her  expe¬ 
riences  in  Miss  Stellwagon’s  first  grade  classroom.  Her  reflections  on  Miss 
Stellwagon,  THE  teacher,  capture  the  very  images  that  frame  Wasserman’s 
initial  beliefs  about  and  practices  as  a  teacher:  That  teaching  is  about  a 
prescription  and  a  bag  of  tricks;  that  a  well-functioning  class  is  one  where 
students  are  passive  and  the  teacher  is  in  control  of  students;  that  student 
learning  is  tantamount  to  a  teacher’s  ability  to  “cover  the  curriculum”  at  all 
costs.  These  deeply  thoughtful  images  shared  by  Wasserman  are  at  once 
painful  and  honest,  reflecting  the  normative  practices  of  schools.  While 
Wasserman  opens  her  text  describing  that  in  first  grade,  she  learned  that  in 
order  to  be  successful  in  school  one  often  had  to  be  humiliated,  she  also  fast 
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forwards  to  her  own  early  teaching  career  where  she,  too,  in  the  name  of 
teaching  well,  engaged  in  teaching  practices  that  might  have  been  huitful  to 
children’s  self-esteem: 

I  worked  hard  at  preparing  for  my  primary  graders  worksheets  that 
were  “cute”  and  equally  hard  at  marking  them,  pointing  out  errors  with 
red  X’s,  and  indicating  whether  I  thought  the  children’s  work  was 
“good.”  In  marking  the  worksheets,  I  believed  with  the  conviction  of  the 
unenlightened  that  I  was  being  helpful,  that  children  would  rejoice  in 
learning  where  they  had  blundered.  I  didn’t  for  a  minute  consider  that 
such  feedback  might  be  hurtful  to  a  child’s  self-esteem,  or  how  feedback 
could  be  worded  so  that  the  sting  of  failure  might  be  reduced,  (p.  19) 

As  this  passage  shows,  Wasserman  does  not  shy  away  from  reflection  upon 
difficult  and  “embarrassing”  memories  in  order  to  build  a  practice  that 
educates  (p.  20). 

Following  this  introduction,  Wasserman  structures  the  remainder  of  text 
around  twelve  chapters.  Chapter  2  translates  her  reflections  on  teaching  as 
educating  into  a  “vision”  of  what  a  highly  qualified  teacher  is,  and  Chapters 
3-12  offer  “a  set  of  ideas  or  practices”  that  she  believes  highly  qualified 
teachers  use  to  foster  true  education,  rather  than  training,  for  both  the 
mind  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  student. 

A  highly  qualified  teacher,  according  to  Wasserman,  is  one  who  helps  to 
transform  the  educational  system  by  being  thoughtful,  self-initiating,  reli¬ 
able,  positive,  problem  solvers,  who  have  clear  ideas  and  beliefs,  can  put 
new  ideas  into  practice  and  are  reflective  in  their  practice.  The  interactions 
that  highly  qualified  teachers  have  with  students  are  aimed  towards  pro¬ 
moting  student  thinking,  student  to  student  interaction,  and  mutual  re¬ 
spect.  This  vision,  while  not  inconsistent  with  the  overall  goals  of  federal 
policy  initiatives  like  No  Child  Left  Behind,  stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
“qualities”  of  teachers  who  are  highly  qualified  as  described  in  these 
documents,  i.e.,  a  highly  qualified  teacher  is  an  individual  who  holds  a 
bachelors  degree,  full  state  certification  as  defined  by  the  state,  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  competency  as  defined  by  the  state  in  each  core  academic  subject 
the  teacher  teaches  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  2004).  Again,  what 
marks  the  difference  between  these  two  sets  of  criteria  is  how  education  is 
framed:  Is  teaching  and  learning  about  how  teachers  learn  to  relate  to 
students  and  to  subject  matter  or  is  it  about  “covering  the  curriculum” 
whether  that  curriculum  is  a  list  of  science  standards  or  a  set  of  require¬ 
ments  a  teacher  must  meet? 

Wasserman  then  uses  this  vision  to  set  up  the  remainder  of  the  text 
around  those  practices,  which  she  believes  enables  a  reflective  teacher  to 
engage  students  in  meaningful  and  empowering  learning.  In  particular  she 
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addresses  die  following  concerns:  putdng  new  ideas  into  practice;  attending 
to  individual  learning  needs;  creating  rich,  engaging,  and  interactive  learn¬ 
ing  environments;  using  evaluation  to  promote  learning;  caring  about  in¬ 
dividuals;  unifying  groups;  building  habits  of  thinking;  learning  to  reflect 
on  practice;  and  providing  evaluative  feedback  that  is  enabling. 

Wasserman  uses  her  vision  of  a  highly  qualified  teacher  as  well  as  her  ex¬ 
periences  skillfully.  In  each  chapter  Wasserman  shares  her  own  experiences 
of  working  on  one  of  the  teaching  practices  that  makes  for  a  good  teacher, 
and  she  pairs  it  with  a  vision  for  how  a  highly  qualified  teacher  would 
exhibit  such  a  practice.  In  doing  so,  Wasserman  stays  true  to  her  narrative. 
She  shares  her  own  experiences,  including  painful  mistakes  and  thoughtful 
awakenings,  making  the  account  believable  and  profoundly  grounded  in 
the  realities  of  learning  to  teach.  For  example,  she  tells  of  her  experiences  as 
a  new  teacher  obsessed  to  cover  the  curriculum  over  any  other  goal,  un¬ 
aware  of  the  lack  of  self  reflection,  and  the  process  of  facing  the  reality  of 
“owning  my  statements  and  . . .  learning  to  observe  and  apprehend  how  my 
statements  affect  others,  discerning  whether  they  are  effective  in  producing 
the  desired  learning  results”  (p.  24).  She  candidly  admits  that  it  is  only  in 
recent  years  that  she  has  learned  “the  power  of  can  do  and  can’t  do  spirits  in 
children  and  the  effects  of  these  concepts  of  self  on  academic  performance” 
(p.  47).  Wasserman  is  able  to  describe  these  developments  in  her  own 
teaching  in  ways  that  demonstrate  the  impact  that  the  growth  has  had  on 
her  own  self  as  a  teacher  as  well  as  on  her  students.  For  example,  Was¬ 
serman  recounts  how  her  own  efforts  to  challenge  students  to  think  inde¬ 
pendently  were  difficult  because  it  was  new  territory  for  both  teacher  and 
student.  She  suggests  that  the  process  involved  an  edge  of  fear  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  on  behalf  of  the  student  to  embrace  this  new  way  of  learning  centered 
on  the  students’  individual  needs.  However,  she  also  admits  that  learning  to 
“shed  the  chains  of  teacher  control”  was  equally  frightening  for  her  (p.  63). 

Additionally,  each  chapter  is  structured  to  scaffold  the  reader’s  efforts  to 
think  through  how  they  might  engage  in  the  same  reflective  and  teaching 
practices  suggested  by  Wasserman.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  focused  on 
Unifying  the  Group,  Wasserman  describes  the  feelings  so  many  teachers 
cannot  escape  when  trying  new  methods.  Exhaustion,  frustration,  and  a 
lack  of  confidence  in  your  ability  to  get  to  your  expected  learning  goals  is 
commonly  encountered  when  strategies  like  cooperative  and  problem- 
based  learning  are  attempted  in  the  classroom.  Utilizing  these  practices  of 
thinking  and  learning  is  frequently  the  first  time  our  students  have  been 
asked  to  place  their  views  and  interests  at  the  center  of  their  learning.  This 
takes  time  for  both  students  and  teachers  to  adjust.  The  art  of  asking  ques¬ 
tions,  designing  classrooms  that  can  support  discussions,  making  students 
partners  with  the  teacher  in  learning,  and  providing  evaluation  without 
tears  are  all  discussed  as  issues  on  which  teachers  could  reflect. 
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As  urban  science  teacher  educators,  we  easily  relate  to  the  stories  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  text  and  to  Wasserman’s  struggle  to  learn  to  teach  well. 
Teaching  strategies  are  not  prescriptions,  and  meaningful  learning  does  not 
come  about  solely  through  a  bag  of  tricks.  One  of  the  most  urgent  chal¬ 
lenges  we  face  in  building  meaningful  learning  opportunities  for  youth  in 
high  poverty  urban  schools  is  that  many  of  our  science  teachers  leave  these 
schools  after  one,  two,  or  three  years — not  because  they  are  not  qualified, 
but  because  they  burn  out  in  their  efforts  to  improve  science  in  their 
schools.  While  there  are  many  explanations  for  this  phenomenon,  including 
a  lack  of  adequate  resources,  overpopulated  classrooms,  and  little  curricular 
attention  devoted  to  science,  one  contribution  to  the  challenge  is  that  most 
urban  science  teachers  do  not  grow  up  in  urban  centers,  are  not  educated  in 
urban  schools,  and  lack  a  deep  and  profound  understanding  of  who  urban 
youth  are  and  how  the  subject  of  science  might  meaningfully  be  related  to 
their  lives.  Learning  to  be  self-critical  and  to  use  the  questions  raised  by 
such  reflections  to  build  a  knowledge  base  around  teaching  is  the  founda¬ 
tion  for  preparing  teachers  who  are  interested  in  creating  balance  among 
basic  skills,  knowledge  in  the  discipline,  and  connections  between  learners 
and  complex  real-worlcl  situations,  especially  when  the  students’  life  expe¬ 
riences  are  vastly  different  from  those  of  the  teacher. 

While  we  find  Wasserman’s  style  and  approach  compelling,  we  are  left 
with  a  question:  How  do  we  foster  such  a  self-critical  stance  among  teachers, 
especially  in  an  age  of  high-stakes  accountability,  page-a-day  curriculum, 
and  reductionistic  descriptions  of  highly  qualified  teachers  and  effective 
teaching?  In  other  words,  how  can  we  foster  a  way  of  being  in  schools  that 
has  largely  been  dismissed  as  too  subjective,  too  personal,  and  too  expen¬ 
sive?  How  can  we  design  a  school  environment  that  includes  school  talk 
time?  As  Wasserman  implies,  time  is  needed  for  teachers  to  talk  about  les¬ 
sons  and  about  students  to  enable  increasing  degrees  of  reflectivity.  Other 
factors  that  make  this  goal  difficult  to  negotiate  include  the  overwhelming 
number  of  persons  and  organizations  who  also  want  to  play  a  part  in  the 
transformation  of  schools.  The  dynamics  of  working  with  so  many  invested 
parties  leaves  many  feelings,  identities,  and  ideas  out  for  public  scrutiny  in  a 
way  that  can  make  teachers  vulnerable  and  cautious  about  future  partic¬ 
ipation — about  opening  up  their  practice  for  scrutiny.  So,  in  what  ways  can 
we  ensure  that  teachers  are  given  the  security  and  space  to  contribute  deep 
and  rigorous  reflection  without  leaving  their  voices  unheard  due  to  com¬ 
peting  reform  efforts?  Finally,  on  a  positive  note,  how  can  teachers  realize 
the  time,  effort,  and  reflection  put  forth  as  a  credit  to  themselves  as  agents 
of  change? 

Overall  Wasserman  has  provided  the  story  of  a  30-year  journey  as  an 
educator  efficiently  packed  into  a  usable,  approachable  memoir.  The  ex¬ 
amples  she  shares  of  her  students  and  her  own  progression  are  honest, 
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common  situations  that  come  up  in  everyday  teaching  practice  that  are  not 
often  discussed.  Her  desire  to  tell  these  stories  acts  as  a  medium  to  eliminate 
teacher  isolation,  promote  transformational  teaching  practices,  and  elevate 
students’  perception  of  themselves  as  capable  and  valued  persons  in  the 
learning  environment.  Due  to  this  broad  appeal,  this  book  is  well  suited  for 
preservice  teachers  as  foreshadowing,  new  teachers  as  a  supporting  voice  of 
reality,  and  experienced  teachers  as  an  agent  to  challenge  and  encourage 
reflection  upon  the  freshness  of  their  own  practices.  This  book  should  also 
be  made  known  to  policy  makers  as  a  voice  of  the  true  challenges  of  teach¬ 
ing  so  that  no  child  is  left  behind,  and  as  an  indicator  of  the  true  skills 
educators  must  develop  to  become  highly  qualified  teachers,  unlike 
all  of  the  Miss  Stellwagons,  who  may  meet  basic  competency  definitions  of 
qualified,  but  who  diminish  the  “can  do  spirits”  all  students  need  to  possess 
to  be  successful. 
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Kieran  Egan  must  be  an  incredible  teacher,  one  of  those  teachers  that  we  all 
remember  decades  later  as  someone  whose  enthusiasm,  creativity,  and 
dedication  could  make  any  subject  matter  come  to  life.  This  book  is  filled 
with  creative  and  practical  advice  that  encourages  teachers  to  use  stories  to 
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engage  students’  imaginations.  His  first  example  is  a  lesson  to  teach  primary 
school  students  about  place  value.  The  first  step  is  to  “find  something  im¬ 
portant  and  emotionally  engaging  about  the  topic”  (p.  41).  Regarding  place 
value,  he  suggests  that  teachers  emphasize  its  “wonderful  ingenuity  ’  (p.  42); 
after  all,  it  is  an  amazing  human  creation.  The  second  step  is  to  find  binary 
opposites;  if  ingenuity  is  the  emotionally  engaging  theme,  then  the  oppo¬ 
sition  might  be  between  ingenuity  and  cluelessness,  or  between  imagina¬ 
tiveness  and  unimaginativeness.  The  third  step  is  to  organize  the  content  of 
the  lesson  in  story  form — a  story  that  is  structured  around  the  binary  op¬ 
posite.  He  tells  a  fairy-tale  genre  story  about  a  king  who  wanted  to  count  his 
army,  and  how  the  king’s  daughter  came  up  with  an  ingenious  method 
using  five  bowls  containing  ten  stones  each. 

The  fourth  and  final  step  is  to  resolve  the  dramatic  conflict  presented  in 
the  story.  Egan  suggests  that  teachers  ask  their  students  how  the  king’s 
daughter  came  up  with  the  idea,  or  how  she  would  have  counted  the  army  if 
there  were  no  stones  available.  Egan  asks  teachers  to  emphasize  the  in¬ 
credible  imagination  of  the  king’s  daughter,  to  develop  the  students’  sense 
of  wonder  at  such  a  stunning  accomplishment.  Nurturing  this  sense  of 
imagination  and  wonder  is  a  key  goal  of  Egan’s  method:  place  value  “isn’t 
just  a  routine  bit  of  another  textbook  to  be  taken  for  granted;  it  is  a  product 
of  someone’s  wonderful  ingenuity”  (p.  46). 

The  book  is  filled  with  story-centered  lessons  in  math  (Pythagoras’s  the¬ 
orem,  parallel  lines  and  congruent  angles),  science  (the  transformation 
from  larvae  to  butterfly,  the  air  around  us,  life  cycles),  history  (the  industrial 
revolution,  the  French  revolution)  and  literature  (Hamlet).  These  examples 
are  used  to  demonstrate  a  broader  framework  that  teachers  can  use  to 
develop  their  own  curriculum  units.  As  I  read  about  the  story-structured 
lessons  that  Egan  recommends,  I  often  thought  that  it  would  take  a  ded¬ 
icated,  dynamic,  and  energetic  teacher  to  carry  this  out.  For  example,  in  the 
lesson  about  the  types  of  particles  that  are  in  the  air  around  us  (an  elab¬ 
oration  of  a  lesson  Egan  first  described  in  his  1997  book  on  pages  245-251), 
Egan  suggests  beginning  with  a  guided  discovery  activity  where  “students 
close  their  eyes  and  imagine  themselves  getting  smaller  and  smaller,  till  they 
were  as  tiny  as  a  mote  of  dust  floating  in  the  air  of  the  room”  (p.  60).  Then, 
the  teacher  is  told  to  “introduce”  the  students  to  various  other  particles,  like 
“Mr.  Pollen  out  for  a  float,”  and  then  to  “invite  them  to  be  dazzled  by  the 
flashing  colors  of  different  gases,  intersected  by  endless  radio  waves  passing 
around  them’  (p.  60).  Egan’s  teacher  must  be  a  talented  storyteller  and  a 
dynamic  performer. 

This  book  is  an  elaboration  of  Chapters  7  and  8  from  Egan’s  1997  book 
The  Educated  Mind.  Chapters  1,  2,  and  3  are  more  theoretical  and  describe  a 
set  of  cognitive  tools  associated  with  three  successive  stages  of  learning: 
oral,  literate,  and  theoretic;  these  correspond  to  what  are  called  in  the  1997 
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book  mythic,  romantic,  and  philosophic.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  what 
he  calls  a  “half  chapter"  that  contains  the  lesson  examples,  elaborations  of 
the  practical  advice  given  in  Chapter  8  of  the  1997  book.  Teachers  can 
probably  skim  quickly  over  the  three  main  chapters  outlining  Egan’s  cog¬ 
nitive  tools  framework  and  focus  primarily  on  the  “half  chapters.” 

I  was  not  convinced  by  Egan’s  “cognitive  tools”  framework  nor  by  his 
three  developmental  stages,  but  to  be  fair  this  book  is  not  meant  to  convince 
other  theorists;  it  is  breezily  presented  in  a  highly  accessible  tone  that  is 
clearly  meant  for  teachers.  The  framework  is  loosely  Vygotskian,  and  his 
emphasis  on  narrative  is  common  in  recent  educational  thought  (e.g., 
Bruner,  1990).  But  this  book  does  not  connect  Egan’s  theory  to  contem¬ 
porary  traditions  of  Vygotskian,  cognitive  developmental,  or  sociocultural 
research.  To  take  one  quibble,  I  have  trouble  seeing  how  “primary  cognitive 
tools”  could  include  such  wildly  different  mental  phenomena  as  “story,” 
“metaphor,”  “mental  imagery,”  and  “play”  (pp.  2-6).  Stories  and  play  are 
both  at  a  much  higher  level  of  complexity  than  either  imagery  or  metaphor; 
and  mental  imagery  is  likely  to  have  a  localized  brain  basis  (Schwartz  and 
Heiser,  in  press)  whereas  metaphor  is  culturally  determined  and  develop- 
mentally  shaped.  Issues  like  this  make  me  skeptical  that  all  of  Egan’s  cog¬ 
nitive  tools  can  be  subjected  to  the  same  sort  of  theoretical  analysis.  In 
addition,  I  wonder  what  empirical  evidence  Egan  would  cite  in  support  of 
his  three  developmental  stages;  in  general,  his  account  of  these  stages  is 
more  philosophical  in  style  (e.g.,  Egan,  1997).  But  this  isn’t  a  scholarly  sort 
of  book;  Egan  doesn’t  cite  studies,  review  research,  or  make  theoretical 
arguments.  For  its  target  audience  of  practicing  teachers,  the  book  will 
provide  wonderful  practical  advice. 

Egan  has  many  potential  allies  in  the  learning  sciences  community,  with 
its  emphasis  on  creativity  and  improvisation  in  teaching  (Sawyer,  2004,  in 
press).  I  believe  that,  Egan’s  creative  classroom  units  are  wonderful  for 
teaching  students  a  deep  knowledge  of  content,  rather  than  the  superficial 
facts  and  procedures  typically  emphasized  in  classrooms.  Like  the  learning 
sciences  more  broadly,  “The  task  is  not  simply  to  teach  facts  and  skills  that 
can  be  reproduced  when  required.  The  trick  is  to  tie  the  facts  and  skills  to 
their  deeper  meaning  in  human  experience"  (p.  211).  And  as  learning 
scientists  have  repeatedly  discovered,  intrinsic  motivation  and  sustained 
engagement  are  necessary  before  students  can  develop  deep  knowledge 
(Blumenfeld  and  Krajcik,  in  press).  Egan  may  finish  out  his  career  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  write  for  teachers,  and  that  would  be  a  gift  to  them.  But  as  a 
theorist  and  scientist,  I  would  also  like  him  to  submit  his  philosophical 
theory  to  a  dialogue  with  empirical  and  theoretical  work  in  developmental 
psychology  and  education,  to  situate  his  approach  within  what  other 
researchers  are  doing,  and  to  test  and  revise  his  theory  in  the  face  of  em¬ 
pirical  evidence.  I  believe  this  would  result  in  rather  radical  revisions  to  the 
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theory — a  more  sophisticated  notion  of  cognitive  tools,  a  revision  of  the 
hypothesized  developmental  stages,  and  a  revision  of  which  tools  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  which  stages.  But  fortunately  for  practicing  teachers,  none  of 
the  examples  that  Egan  presents  are  critically  dependent  on  these  theoret¬ 
ical  elements,  so  the  book  will  be  useful  to  them  regardless. 
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Trauma  and  the  Teaching  of  Writing,  edited  by  Shane  Borrowman  (2005), 
brings  to  the  fore  a  variety  of  notions  and  realities  of  trauma  faced  by 
students,  educators,  and  communities.  Borrowman’s  project  was  prompted 
by  the  tragic  events  of  September  11,  2001,  and  his  own  pedagogical  chal¬ 
lenges  in  providing  a  usable,  appropriate,  and  meaningful  discourse  to  his 
students  on  that  specific  day  and  in  those  that  followed.  Through  the  in¬ 
terrogation  of  the  impact  and  nature  of  historical  and  current  traumas 
Trauma  and  the  Teaching  of  Writing  presents  reflections  and  meditations  on 
tiauma  as  it  exists  in  our  current  cultural  moment  via  Borrowman’s  as¬ 
sembly  of  work  from  educators  in  the  fields  of  Composition  and  English 
Studies.  In  response  to  the  “unshakeable  feeling”  that  he  failed  his  students 
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in  some  simple  fundamental  way”  (p.  1)  Borrowman’s  collection  works  to 
propose  that  the  shared  experience  of  trauma  be  addressed  and  harnessed 
in  the  contemporary  classroom.  While  the  selections  of  this  edited  volume 
are  from  contributors  whose  disciplinary  underpinnings  are  firmly  an¬ 
chored  in  the  held  of  English,  the  book  is  relevant  to  a  variety  of  fields  and 
trajectories.  Most  notably  it  seems  that  high  school  and  university  students 
and  educators  in  the  fields  of  English/Composition,  Education,  Communi¬ 
cation  and  Media  Studies,  History,  and  Cultural  Studies  will  find  Trauma  and 
the  Teaching  of  Writing  useful. 

The  first  selection,  “The  World  Wide  Agora:  Negotiating  Citizenship  and 
Ownership  of  Response  Online”  by  Darin  Payne,  is  quite  possibly  the  most 
promising  of  the  selections  based  solely  on  its  sound  theorizing  and  initial 
moves  to  treat  our  conjunctural  present  in  a  spatial  rather  than  historical 
sense.  Payne  is  at  his  best  when  he  hashes  out  globalization  and  the  artic¬ 
ulations  of  nationalism  that  exist  post  9/11  on  and  through  the  Web.  The 
thrust  of  the  premise  in  this  piece  is  that  structurally  the  online  environ¬ 
ment  is  often  thought  of  as  a  space  of  liberation,  but  too  often  it  is  a  space  of 
Althusserian  reproduction.  This  goes  for  reinscription  of  the  values  of  cap¬ 
ital  and  nationalism,  as  well  as  normative  communication  practices.  His 
theorizing  is  good  and  responsible,  and  obviously  Payne  wants  to  interrupt 
this  tendency  when  educators  use  technology  in  the  Composition  class¬ 
room.  However,  critics  might  claim  that  he  comes  up  lacking  toward  the 
end  of  the  essay,  as  it  seems  there  could  be  more  commentary  for  new  or 
innovative  praxis.  This  formula  of  strong  theorizing  followed  by  less  atten¬ 
tion  to  suggestions  for  praxis  characterizes  a  lot  of  the  selections. 

Borrowman’s  collection  of  essays  is  strong  on  presentation  of  English/ 
Anglo/Australian  theoretical  frameworks  with  which  to  view  and  interrogate 
notions  of  trauma.  This  is  epitomized  by  “Presence  in  Absence:  Discourses 
and  Teaching  (In,  On,  and  About)  Trauma”  by  Peter  N.  Goggin  and  Ma¬ 
ureen  Daly  Goggin.  This  essay  thoroughly  profiles  several  definitions  of 
trauma  and  proposes  uses  for  application  based  on  “distinguishing  among 
three  different  kinds:  national,  natural,  and  personal”  (pp.  30-31).  Impor¬ 
tantly,  this  essay  emphasizes  the  power  in  recognizing  and  naming  trauma, 
as  well  as  underscoring  the  fact  that  “we  are  in  some  ways  always  already 
immersed  in  trauma  to  one  degree  or  another”  (p.  43).  As  far  as  critique, 
what  this  essay  fails  to  do  is  what  the  collection  overall  fails  to  do,  that  is, 
explain  that  trauma  is  experienced  beyond,  before,  after,  and  outside  of  our 
immediate  privileged  positionalities  as  Americans,  especially  white  middle 
class  heterosexual  male  Americans.  In  short,  the  “we”  is  narrowly  defined 
and  troublesome  in  an  uncritical  preservation  of  nation-state/empire  sort  of 
way.  In  the  introduction,  Borrowman  writes  that  “there  has  never,  ever 
been  anything  like  the  terrorist  attacks  on  September  11,  2001”  (p.  2). 
Certainly  the  events  of  September  11th  were  spectacular  in  the  most 
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terrible  sense,  but  to  intimate  that  the  trauma  was  unparalleled  is  extreme. 
This  blind  spot  to  other  histories  and  positionalities  becomes  apparent  at 
times  in  the  collection  and  does  risk  theorizing  our  conjunctual  present  in  a 
reckless  and  intellectually  irresponsible  way. 

Exceptions  to  this  assumption  do  exist.  Specifically  I  am  impressed  with 
“Here  and  Now:  Remediating  National  Tragedy  and  the  Purposes  for 
Teaching  Writing”  by  Richard  Marback  and  “Teaching  Writing  in  Hawaii 
after  Pearl  Harbor  and  9/11:  How  to  ‘Make  Meaning’  and  ‘Heal’  Despite 
National  Propaganda”  by  Daphne  Desser.  As  Marback  epitomizes,  these 
selections  serve  as  mandates  for  “understanding  the  nature  and  conse¬ 
quences  of  mediating  events  such  as  the  Gulf  War  and  the  ‘war  on  terror’, 
events  {that}  unfold  largely  in  and  through  mediated  representations” 
(p.  60).  And,  as  Desser  observes,  it  is  important  to  know  and  remember  that 
largely  our  “characterization  of  the  educational  enterprise  makes  no  note  of 
the  larger  socioeconomic  and  political  contexts  that  locate,  define,  and  limit 
educational  institutions”  which  results  in  damaging  curricular  apolitical 
thrusts  (p.  86).  To  address  these  propensities  of  contemporary  curriculum, 
especially  curriculum  in  times  of  trauma,  educators  should  embrace 
“pedagogical  approaches  that  minimize  the  extent  to  which  the  writing 
classroom,  as  part  of  the  larger  educational  institution,  serves  often  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  unwillingly  the  purposes  of  the  ideological  state  apparatus  that 
surrounds  and  penetrates  it”  (p.  86). 

Desser  wants  Compositionists  to  remember  that  we  are  trained  and 
skilled  in  rhetoric  rather  than  in  “spiritual  or  emotional  counseling”  (p.  87) 
and  that  the  discourses  we  validate  and  privilege  can  either  work  to  dis¬ 
mantle  oppressive  relations  and/or  reinscribe  injustices.  To  the  collection’s 
credit  this  treatment  of  trauma  with  at  least  a  nascent  aim  of  social  justice  is 
present  throughout  many  of  the  essays  in  Borrowman’s  collection,  but  not 
all.  For  instance,  when,  in  “Teaching  in  the  Wake  of  National  Tragedy” 
contributing  author  Patricia  Murphy  writes  of  returning  from  her  morning 
mountain  bike  ride  on  September  11,  2001,  to  find  news  of  the  WTC  and 
Pentagon  attacks,  it  becomes  easy  to  recognize  the  privilege  and  isolation 
that  so  many  in  the  Western  world  enjoy.  It  is  also  easy  to  see  how  educators 
could  reinscribe  these  expectations  of  privilege  predicated  on  exploitation 
when  pedagogical  steps  are  made  to  preserve  unexamined  nationalism  and 
exclusive  representation  of  the  nation-state,  particularly  ones  devoid  of 
critique  concerning  our  implication  and  culpability  in  such  events.  In  short, 
to  achieve  social  justice  and  healing  in  times  of  trauma  it  seems  we  may  want 
more  out  of  Composition  classes  than  a  compassionate  listener  for  already 
privileged  and  empowered  speakers.  It  seems  Murphy’s  project  is  either 
uninformed  of  this  or  simply  different  altogether  when  she  writes,  “the  best 
way  lor  me  to  lead  a  class  discussion  is  to  listen  closely  to  each  student  and 
validate  their  voices  even  if  I  disagree  with  their  ideas”  (p.  72). 
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I  am  particularly  impressed  with  “Consumerism  and  the  Coopting  of 
National  Trauma  by  Theresa  Enos,  Joseph  Jones,  Lonni  Pearce,  and 
Kenneth  Vorndran  as  this  piece  follows  the  sound  thinking  through  of 
contemporary  ideology  and  hegemonic  machinations  post  9/11  established 
by  Payne,  Marback,  and  Desser.  The  purpose  of  this  piece  is  to  assess  crit¬ 
ically  the  linkage  between  capital,  consumption,  and  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  by  juxtaposing  analogous  moments  of  conflict  and/or  trauma. 
The  limitation  is  that  the  piece,  like  many  others,  is  ethnocentric.  However, 
it  is  a  starting  point  for  those  concerned  with  finding  a  curriculum  theory 
for  our  current  moment  that  is  critical  in  nature.  To  this  concern,  two  essays 
provide  perspective  from  a  vantage  on  the  margins  (or  at  least  from  a  view 
that  acknowledges  the  margins).  “Discovering  the  Erased  Feminism  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Movement:  Beyond  the  Media,  Male  Leaders,  and  the  1960s 
Assassinations”  by  Keith  D.  Miller  and  Kathleen  Weinkauf  and  ‘“This  rhet¬ 
oric  paper  almost  killed  me!’:  Reflections  on  My  Experiences  in  Greece 
During  the  Revolution  of  1974”  by  Richard  Leo  Enos  show  a  side  of  trauma 
and  conflict  that  seems  to  adhere  to  a  mandate  of  viewing  our  current 
moment  in  a  socio-spatial  way  which  I  believe  enables  a  more  appropriate 
pedagogy  founded  on  recognition  of  fear  and  trauma.  I  like  both  of 
these  essays  because  of  their  critical  interrogation  of  the  concepts  of  com¬ 
munity  and  trauma,  specifically  how  the  nation-state  has  historically 
occluded  equality  in  representations  of  race  and  gender.  If  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  properly  our  contemporary  world  and  the  trauma  that  exists  in  it, 
we  must  understand  the  systems  of  oppression  (namely  materialities  con¬ 
structed  vis-a-vis  racism  and  sexism)  that  have  brought  us  (and  non-Western 
others)  to  this  point  saturated  with  trauma  and  fear  and  continue  to  keep 
us  here. 

All  of  the  selections  in  Trauma  and  the  Teaching  of  Writing  are  of  value  to 
someone,  in  the  sense  that  the  text  holds  the  potential  to  serve  neophyte 
Compositionists  just  entering  the  conversation,  as  well  as  individuals  who 
have  become  aware  of  the  current  reverberations  of  trauma  and  who  are 
performing  a  personal  calculus  of  identities  held  by  academics  and  the 
educational  project  in  general.  To  those  points,  individuals  looking  for  his¬ 
tory  and  context  of  activism  and  how  individual  educators  believe  American 
students  and  teachers  have  experienced  trauma  should  peruse  “How  Little 
We  Knew:  Spring  1970  at  the  University  of  Washington”  by  Dana  C.  Elder 
and  “Are  You  Now,  or  Have  You  Ever  Been,  an  Academic?”  by  Shane 
Borrowman  and  Edward  M.  White.  For  those  calibrating  identity  with  re¬ 
alization  of  trauma,  I  am  enthusiastic  about  “Writing  Textbooks  in/for 
Times  of  Trauma”  by  Lynn  Z.  Bloom,  “Loss  and  Letter  Writing”  by  Wendy 
Bishop  and  Amy  L.  Hodges.  And,  as  I  have  mentioned,  there  are  a  few 
sophisticated  selections  that  use  a  good  cultural  studies  lens  to  support 
the  politicized  knowledge  project  (at  least  in  theory  if  not  in  praxis)  of 
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theorizing  the  role  of  American  students  and  educators  in  the  pursuit  of 
social  justice  during  a  time  of  trauma  and  unparalleled  complexity. 

L.  HILL  TAYLOR,  Jr.  is  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  he  teaches  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  His  areas  of  expertise,  interest,  and 
publication  are  cultural  studies,  critical  geography,  and  urban  education. 
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Everything  Bad  Is  Good  for  You:  How  Today’s  Popular  Culture  Is  Actually  Making  Us 
Smarter  Steven  Johnson.  New  York:  Riverhead  Books.  2005.  ISBN: 
1573223077,  238  pp. 

ANTHONY  COCCIOLO,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

I  was  piping  WNYC  public  radio  into  my  office  on  an  early  morning  in  May, 
funneling  down  my  Starbucks  coffee  and  situating  myself  for  the  long  day 
ahead.  In  the  background,  Brian  Lehrer — the  comforting  radio  voice  syn¬ 
onymous  with  my  daily  ritual — was  conversing  with  a  brisk-sounding  gen¬ 
tleman.  This  chatty  gentleman  had  written  a  book  with  an  intriguing  but 
troubling  premise:  today’s  popular  culture  is  actually  making  us  smarter! 
Realizing  the  book’s  author  was  Steven  Johnson,  who  had  written  Emer¬ 
gence:  The  Connected  Lives  of  Ants,  Brains,  Cities,  and  Software,  I  was  compelled 
to  pick  up  a  copy. 

Although  no  stranger  to  modern  media  (I  have  admittedly  spent  more 
than  one  evening  watching  The  Apprentice ),  I  have  remained  skeptical  of  its 
influences.  Perhaps  the  horrors  of  flipping  through  channels  and  acciden¬ 
tally  landing  on  Fear  Factor  predisposed  me  to  hesitation.  Or  conceivably  the 
ghosts  of  Adorno  and  Marcuse  were  unduly  influencing  me,  lightly  whis¬ 
pering  into  my  ear  the  woes  of  commodity  fetishism  and  the  ways  modern 
media  reek  havoc  on  the  self.  Not  ready  to  abandon  subjectivity,  and  finding 
the  life  of  the  schizophrenic  without  reward,  I  have  remained  incredulous 
while  engrossed  in  Strip  Search.  But  what  if  this  was  my  opportunity  to  shed 
my  liberal  reservations  and  jump  headlong  into  the  media  abyss?  Maybe 
this  was  the  postmodern  sublime,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  relinquish  control 
and  allow  Johnson  to  guide  me  through  the  chaos.  I  hopped  over  to  the 
bookstore  with  heightened  expectation. 

So  what  does  Johnson  have  to  say?  He  argues  that  popular  culture  has 
become,  on  average,  increasingly  complex  over  the  past  thirty  years.  In¬ 
tegrating  this  richer  culture  places  heightened  cognitive  demands  on  its 
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consumers,  resulting  in  enhanced  IQ  scores  and  problem-solving  capacities. 
Johnson  terms  the  irony  of  not  having  recognized  the  cognitive  benefits  of 
popular  culture  the  Sleeper  Curve,  borrowed  from  Woody  Allen’s  mock  sci- 
fi  film,  “where  a  team  of  scientists  from  2173  are  astounded  that  twentieth- 
century  society  failed  to  grasp  the  nutritional  merits  of  cream  pies  and  hot 
fudge”  (p.  xiv).  Like  Allen’s  cream  pies  and  hot  fudge,  video  games  and 
television  “turn  out  to  be  nutritional  after  all”  (p.  9). 

How  does  Johnson  substantiate  his  claim?  He  begins  by  observing  video 
games,  noting  that  it  is  not  flashy  graphics  or  violence  that  attract,  but 
rather  “their  ability  to  tap  into  the  brain’s  natural  reward  circuitry”  (p.  34). 
Using  reward  as  a  means  of  captivation,  video  games  then  immerse  users  in 
a  world  demanding  constant  problem  solving,  teaching  “abstract  skills  in 
probability,  in  pattern  recognition,  in  understanding  causal  relations  . . .” 
(p.  59).  Johnson  sees  playing  video  games  as  akin  to  practicing  the  scientific 
method,  where  hypotheses  must  be  made,  experiments  undertaken,  and 
results  gathered. 

Johnson  applies  a  similar  logic  of  heightened  complexity  to  the  world  of 
television,  finding  that  dramas  like  The  Sopranos  challenge  the  mind  to  fol¬ 
low  multiple  threads  and  reality  shows  like  The  Apprentice  demand  that  we 
track  multiple  relationships.  Unlike  earlier  television  programming  such  as 
Dragnet  or  Dallas,  which  make  every  plot  twist  explicit,  newer  television 
programs  require  consumers  to  fill  in  the  gaps  and  tolerate  “planned  am¬ 
biguity”  (p.  81). 

If  we  accept  that  popular  culture  has  increased  in  complexity,  how  does 
Johnson  correlate  it  to  increased  cognitive  ability?  He  first  introduces  the 
Flynn  Effect,  which  stipulates  that  IQ  scores  are  growing  from  one  gen¬ 
eration  to  the  next.  He  then  notes  that  those  aspects  which  are  least  de¬ 
pendent  on  formal  education,  such  as  the  ability  to  see  patterns  and 
complete  sequences  (the  g  score  on  IQ  tests),  are  escalating  faster  than 
other  aspects  tested  with  IQ  assessments.  Hence,  “improved  education 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  Flynn  Effect”  (p.  144).  He  then  concludes  that 
when  “you  spend  your  leisure  time  interacting  with  media  and  technology 
that  forces  you  to  ‘fill  in’  and  ‘learn  forward,’  you’re  developing  skills  that 
will  ultimately  translate  into  higher  g  scores”  (p.  149). 

Fortunately  Johnson  does  not  claim  his  conclusion  is  a  scientific  fact  but 
rather  a  hypothesis  that  has  yet  to  be  proved.  However,  despite  Johnson’s 
halfhearted  attempt  at  proving  his  hypothesis,  I  do  believe  that  he  is  correct 
in  asserting  that  some  forms  of  media  are  providing  a  “cognitive  workout” 
to  consumers,  particularly  in  the  sense  that  such  media  provide  an  ex¬ 
panded  opportunity  to  exercise  and  challenge  problem-solving  skills.  If  we 
tempoi  arily  set  aside  some  larger  issues,  many  video  games  immerse  their 
users  into  a  fecund  world  of  problems,  solution  finding,  and  rewards.  I 
think  winning  in  these  worlds  can  provide  a  sense  of  efficacy  that  is  often 
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lacking  in  “the  real  world.”  Similarly  with  television,  one’s  ability  to  get  an 
inside-joke  or  decode  the  plot  before  it  unfolds  can  be  a  thought-provoking 
and  gratifying  experience,  especially  if  one  is  immersed  in  an  environment 
where  television  offers  the  only  means  of  reward. 

However,  problem  solving  is  only  one  aspect  of  life  (and  in  my  opinion, 
not  particularly  the  most  important).  Too  often,  contemporary  discourses 
overemphasize  the  importance  of  problem-solving  skills  and  ignore  other 
aspects.  I  came  to  this  awareness  through  my  years  as  a  Computer  Science 
undergraduate,  where  the  program  demanded  constant  problem  solving, 
and  the  students  were  more  than  willing  and  particulaxdy  apt  in  fulfilling 
this  demand.  Despite  their  aptitude  for  solving  problems,  the  students  were 
one-sided:  they  could  solve  a  problem,  yet  failed  to  take  into  account  why 
such  problems  were  being  solved.  Questions  such  as  why  x  technological 
widget  should  be  produced  and  what  is  its  value  to  humanity  were  rarely 
asked.  Before  a  solution  is  sought  for  a  problem  in  need  of  solving,  the 
question  should  be  posed,  “Is  this  a  problem  worth  solving?”  Without  this 
emphasis  on  the  larger  social  dimensions  of  a  problem,  one  could  easily 
envision  a  population  that  solves  problems  like  machines  and  avoids  ques¬ 
tioning  the  significance  of  their  actions.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  types  of 
abuses  such  a  population  could  enact  under  ill-intentioned  direction.  Al¬ 
though  I  may  be  jumping  to  conclusions  that  Johnson  did  not  intend,  I 
think  if  you  only  choose  to  emphasize  one  aspect  of  development  and  ig¬ 
nore  all  others,  you  must  envision  what  that  society  would  look  like  if  it  were 
similarly  myopic. 

My  question  for  Johnson’s  book  is  one  of  production.  Can  the  children  of 
mass-media  and  video  game  culture  produce  their  own  problems,  guided 
by  a  vision  of  themselves,  their  contemporaries,  and  the  world  at  large?  If 
such  a  vision  can  be  articulated,  will  it  consider  the  dire  circumstances 
plaguing  most  of  the  world,  or  will  it  only  further  the  proliferation  of 
problem-solving  environments,  leading  to  a  new  generation  of  cognitive 
geniuses  who  shy  away  from  the  world’s  authentic  problems? 

The  problem  with  discussing  the  “content”  of  video  games  or  television  is 
that  it  always  falls  into  the  traditional  categories  of  morals  and  ethics,  where 
sex  and  violence  are  the  chief  concerns.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  that  these 
things  are  unimportant,  or  that  modern  media  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them.  In  fact,  I  find  it  rather  amusing  how  much  content  research  one  can 
ignore  for  the  sake  of  a  single  principle,  such  as  the  useful  literature  review 
by  Dill  and  Dill  on  video  game  violence  (1998).  However,  beyond  the  tra¬ 
ditional  talk  of  sex  and  violence,  how  can  we  create  a  discourse  that  better 
incorporates  media  and  technology  with  a  vision  for  the  type  of  society  we 
wish  to  inhabit?  And  if  such  a  discourse  could  commence,  might  we  ask 
ourselves  the  following:  are  solving  complicated  problems,  irrespective  of 
the  actual  problem  being  solved,  the  best  use  of  our  energies? 
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This  collection  of  essays  offers  its  readers  a  realistic  and  thoughtful  survey  of 
online  school  development.  Rather  than  tackling  the  “why”  of  online  ed¬ 
ucation,  it  delves  into  the  “how,”  exploring  and  explaining  the  processes 
and  elements  that  are  key  to  an  online  school’s  success. 

If  you  have  already  taken  part  in  a  venture  of  this  kind,  this  collection  will 
ring  some  loud  bells  in  your  mind.  However,  if  you  are  taking  your  first 
tentative  steps  towards  a  school-wide,  online  program  for  K-12  students,  it 
is  full  of  important  lessons  and  essential  warnings. 

Cautious  readers  who  are  tired  of  the  optimistic  rhetoric  surrounding 
online  education  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  this  work,  which  does 
not  make  promises  about  the  programs  for  students  of  “tomorrow,”  but 
tackles  the  practicalities  and  pitfalls  of  offering  a  program  for  students  who 
are  in  school  today.  With  refreshing  candor,  Berge  and  Clark  are  dismissive 
of  carelessly  developed  online  programs.  “Because  of  a  widespi  ead  interest 
in  them,  virtual  schools  are  sometimes  a  solution  in  search  of  a  problem” 
(p.  202).  They  also  acknowledge  that  although  technology  may  be  perceived 
as  the  engine  that  drives  an  online  school,  it  is  really  a  key  aspect  of  school 
culture,  just  like  the  curriculum,  instructional  methods,  communication 
strategies  and  policies  established  by  the  school  administration. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sections.  The  first  deals  with  the  context  of 
online  school  development.  The  second  offers  seven  case  studies  from  es¬ 
tablished  online  schools.  Part  three  draws  out  a  basic  “road  map”  for  suc¬ 
cess,  drawn  from  the  preceding  case  studies.  Throughout  the  book,  the 
emphasis  is  on  the  lessons  learned  by  the  authors.  Readers  who  already 
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work  in  online  education  will  be  pleased  to  find  the  following  important 
issues  explored  and  examined,  time  and  again: 

•  Policy  and  planning 

•  Technology 

•  Strategic  communications 

•  Funding  and  management  models 

•  Marketing 

•  Curriculum  development 

•  Professional  development 

•  Student  and  staff  mentoring 

In  tackling  these  elements  head-on,  with  detailed  narratives  and  plenty  of 
firsthand  accounts,  the  text  shows  that  these  elements  are  not  chosen  and 
governed  by  accident.  They  must  be  built  intentionally  by  tightly  coordi¬ 
nated  teams,  from  the  policy  makers  to  the  administrators  and  teachers 
themselves.  School-based  teams  must  articulate  and  share  the  principles  on 
which  their  school  is  being  built,  if  they  are  to  succeed. 

Virtual  Schools  also  offers  some  salutary  reminders.  The  first  of  these  is  for 
online  school  leaders,  who  need  to  know  who  their  valuable  resource  peo¬ 
ple  are.  In  these  environments,  work  processes  and  responsibilities  change 
rapidly.  This  occurs,  for  example,  as  new  issues  arise  in  student  registration 
or  when  we  discover  software  glitches  that  add  to  our  workload  and  change 
our  communications  practices.  In  these  circumstances,  we  don’t  always  re¬ 
member  to  tell  our  colleagues  about  these  minor  adjustments,  which  can 
lead  both  to  the  duplication  of  efforts  and  to  confusion  in  the  school  com¬ 
munity.  As  the  authors  remind  us,  ongoing  professional  development  and 
effective  in-house  communications  are  essential  if  an  online  school  is  to 
thrive  and  be  responsive  to  its  student  population. 

The  book  also  advises  online  program  developers  to  take  the  need  for 
onsite  mentors  seriously.  Far  more  than  an  online  textbook  or  set  of  quizzes, 
students  need  people  to  talk  to,  to  make  sure  they  understand  the  nature 
and  detail  of  the  online  learning  process.  This  is  a  vital  observation  for 
online  school  planners,  since  few  online  schools  appoint  staff  in  roles  like 
these.  We  cannot  anticipate  every  need,  nor  expect  that  existing  staff  have 
the  time  or  experience  to  accomplish  every  task  effectively.  Virtual  Schools 
teaches  us  to  consider  the  need  for  new  roles  that  have  not  been  imagined 
in  this  workplace  before. 

The  case  studies  in  this  collection  are  concise,  frank  accounts  of 
the  strategies  adopted  by  online  school  administrators  in  a  wide  variety  of 
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programs,  whether  they  are  state  or  locally  funded,  and  whether  the  cur¬ 
riculum  is  developed  in-house  or  shared  across  several  organizations.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  the  essays  in  this  collection  include  bulleted  checklists  that  I  consider 
to  be  essential  reading:  they  include  equity  and  access  considerations;  a 
checklist  for  marketing  teams  in  online  schools;  policy  and  procedure 
checklists  for  administrators;  and  a  checklist  for  program  management  and 
administration  costs.  If  you  read  nothing  else  in  this  book,  page  131  the 
“Lessons  Learned”  section  from  the  Florida  Virtual  High  program— is  not 
to  be  overlooked:  almost  a  full  page  of  things  I  wish  I  had  known  myself, 
three  years  ago. 

I  was  glad  to  see  this  work  touch  on  some  of  the  relationship  and  com¬ 
munications  issues  in  the  day-to-day  operations  of  an  online  school.  These 
issues  are  often  overlooked  in  books  of  this  kind.  I  hey  include  the  need  for. 

•  Teacher  presence  in  online  classrooms 

•  Training  for  online  moderators 

•  A  robust  and  responsible  community  of  online  learners 

•  A  culture  of  learning  and  sharing  within  the  staff  at  online  schools 

The  issues  of  “best  practices”  and  “quality  learning”  are  also  discussed 
intelligently  but  briefly,  as  one  would  expect  for  a  book  that  is  targeted  at 
policy  makers  and  administrators.  Virtual  Schools  is  not  a  detailed  workbook 
for  new  online  teachers,  since  it  covers  an  enormous  range  of  issues.  I  can, 
however,  recommend  the  section  on  the  ideal  “knowledge,  skills  and  dis¬ 
positions”  of  educational  leaders  and  teachers,  in  Blomeyer  and  Dawson’s 
chapter  on  policy  considerations.  Likewise,  readers  who  work  outside  the 
United  States  may  wish  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  case  studies,  rather 
than  on  the  contextual  material.  This  is  because  the  book  is  introduced  with 
an  account  of  the  “No  Child  Left  Behind”  legislation,  which  is  specific  to  the 
United  States. 

Virtual  Schooling  is  at  its  best  when  it  offers  detailed  accounts  of  the  time- 
consuming  and  labor-intensive  task  of  developing  and  implementing  an 
online  program.  It  also  includes  rare  information  such  as  the  actual  dollar 
amounts  spent  on  course  development,  the  ideal  teacher-student  ratios  for 
online  learning,  and  the  actual  cost  of  instruction  per  student.  It  is  not  a 
book  for  readers  exploring  theoretical  or  ethical  questions  for  online  cur¬ 
riculum  and  content  development.  It  is  for  educators  who  are  on  the  verge 
of  moving  ahead  and  need  wise  advice  about  the  leadership,  management, 
and  costs  associated  with  online  program  implementation.  One  of  this 
book’s  few  flaws  is  in  its  length.  Although  it  raises  many  key  aspects  of 
online  schooling  it  does  so  with  such  brevity  that  readers  may  miss  the  full 
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import  of  the  authors’  observations.  This  compact  text  deserves  a  close 
reading  if  its  lessons  are  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

SHULA  KLINGER  is  a  consultant  in  online  school  and  community  devel¬ 
opment.  She  currently  works  as  Lead  Instructional  Designer  at  South 
Island  Distance  Education  School  (Victoria,  BC).  Her  Ph.D.  (2002)  exam¬ 
ined  the  use  of  online  forums  in  education  policy  development.  Her  most 
recent  publication  is  a  chapter  in  the  Encyclopedia  for  Youth  Culture  (Green¬ 
wood  Publishing;  forthcoming  2005),  which  she  co-authored  with  9 
students  from  an  online  high  school  in  Vancouver,  BC. 


Scaling  Up  Success:  Lessons  Learned  from  Technology-Based  Educational  Improve¬ 
ment.  Chris  Dede,  James  P.  Honan,  Laurence  C.  Peters  (Eds.).  San  Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass  Publishers.  2005.  ISBN:  0787976598,  288  pp. 

ALAN  LESGOLD,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

A  central  issue  in  instructional  policy  is  getting  classroom  activity  to  improve 
and  getting  enhanced  instructional  activities  to  continue  over  time  and 
across  entire  school  systems.  This  volume  is  the  record  of  a  workshop  at 
which  a  number  of  strong  educational  researcher-developers  described  their 
conclusion  about  scaling  up  innovation,  based  upon  their  own  experiences. 
In  each  case,  the  innovation  contributing  to  the  reported  experiences  and 
conclusions  involved  use  of  information  technologies.  A  shared  conclusion 
was  that  much  remains  to  be  learned  about  scaling  up  instructional  schemes 
that  have  been  shown  to  work  in  specific  single  environments. 

All  of  the  workshop  participants  attended  to  a  central  problem  of  scaling 
up  educational  innovation,  namely  the  complexity  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem.  Classrooms  involve  teachers  and  students,  who  differ  in  their  prior 
knowledge,  background,  and  dispositions.  Classrooms  exist  within  schools, 
which  in  turn  are  within  school  systems.  School  systems  are  themselves  not 
closed  systems,  being  influenced  by  parents,  school  board  members,  su¬ 
perintendents,  voters,  and  higher  levels  of  government.  Moreover,  many  of 
the  forces  that  impinge  on  school  systems  are  volatile,  as  are  some  of  the 
elements  within  such  systems;  teachers,  superintendents,  principals,  and 
board  members  change. 

One  way  or  another,  each  of  the  presentations  in  this  volume  confronts 
this  complexity.  Generally,  authors  emphasized  distributed,  bottom-up 
strategies;  extensive  professional  development;  focus  on  outcome  goals; 
and  maintenance  of  direction  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  All  of  this 
makes  sense.  Because  the  presenters  came  partly  out  of  technology  devel¬ 
opment  efforts,  they  put  forth  approaches  that  contained  at  least  vestiges  of 
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the  systematic  decomposition  approaches  that  characterized  the  initial  gen¬ 
erations  of  software  development. 

One  potential  alternative  foundation  for  scaling  up  innovation,  though, 
comes  more  from  the  study  of  complex  systems.  A  school  system  is  a  com¬ 
plex  system.  It  contains  a  number  of  agents  with  considerable  freedom  of 
action,  including  teachers,  students,  and  school  leaders.  These  agents  have 
information  links  to  other  agents,  both  inside  and  outside  the  school  system, 
including  voters,  parents,  and  politicians.  Those  outside  forces  create  an 
ecological  niche.  When  one  wants  to  introduce  an  innovation,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  whether  the  existing  niche  can  support  the  innovation.  If 
carrying  out  the  innovation  brings  about  success  for  the  agents  within  the 
system,  then  they  will  individually  pursue  it. 

More  often,  however,  an  innovation — as  implemented — is  at  least  partly 
incompatible  with  the  existing  ecological  niche.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the 
innovation  will  not  scale  up  unless  one  of  several  approaches  is  taken.  1  he 
first  possibility  is  to  make  the  niche  more  receptive,  i.e.,  to  change 
the  ecology  so  that  enacting  the  innovation  does  lead  to  success.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  an  innovation  produces  higher  scores  on  some  test,  then  the 
ecology  may  become  more  receptive  if  there  are  incentives  to  teachers  to 
have  their  students  do  well  on  that  test.  This  approach  has  a  possible 
drawback,  though.  When  the  ecological  niche  of  a  school  system  is  changed, 
it  is  not  inevitable  that  the  desired  innovation  will  be  the  only  adaptation  to 
the  change.  For  example,  if  high  test  scores  become  rewarding,  teachers 
may  cheat  in  testing,  or  they  may  focus  all  attention  on  the  small  subset  of 
students  most  likely  to  quickly  become  higher  scorers. 

A  second  possibility  is  to  provide  training.  There  are  two  kinds  of  train¬ 
ing.  One  focuses  on  carrying  out  the  innovation.  Here,  it  is  assumed  that  a 
teacher  will  enact  an  innovation  if  he/she  knows  how.  Often,  such  training  is 
essential.  Another  kind  of  training,  however,  is  also  important.  This  is 
training  in  the  value  of  an  innovation.  Here,  the  task  is  not  to  convince  a 
teacher  or  other  agent  to  enact  an  innovation  but  rather  to  convince  the 
agent  that  good  things  will  come  from  such  enactment. 

An  example  of  a  situation  where  values  training  is  needed  is  when  the 
culture  does  not  recognize  the  utility  of  an  innovation.  For  example,  some 
mathematics  teaching  innovations  fail  because  they  involve  classroom  ac¬ 
tivities  that  teachers,  the  general  public,  and  even  some  mathematicians  do 
not  believe  are  a  good  idea.  In  such  a  situation,  a  teacher  who  tries  the 
innovation  will  receive  criticism  from  parents,  and  possibly  from  a  school 
leader.  Moreover,  he/she  may  not  personally  believe  in  the  approach  being 
advocated.  Such  a  situation  is  one  in  which  the  survival  of  the  innovation  is 
unlikely.  Moreover,  even  getting  the  teacher  on  board  may  not  be  enough  if 
the  general  public  really  opposes  the  approach,  as  has  been  evident  from 
the  “math  wars.” 
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From  the  ecological  or  complex  adaptive  systems  perspective,  then,  the 
key  to  scaling  up  an  innovation  lies  in  making  the  ecological  niche  receptive 
to  it  and  making  the  relevant  agents,  usually  teachers,  able  to  effect  it. 
Further,  as  many  of  the  chapters  indicate,  it  is  necessary  to  create  a  niche  in 
which  it  is  evident  that  the  desired  change  will  continue  to  be  adaptive — on 
a  longer  time  scale  than  that  required  to  achieve  its  implementation.  The 
chapters  in  this  book  provide  a  range  of  strategies  that  can  accomplish  some 
of  this  general  strategy  and  thus  are  eminently  worthy  of  being  read.  I 
suggest  that  if  the  ecological  perspective  were  applied  more  systematically 
to  each  of  their  analyses,  it  would  result  in  even  more  insight  into  how  to 
scale  up  innovations. 

Returning  to  the  technological  viewpoint  from  which  the  authors  began 
their  work,  perhaps  innovations  will  scale  better  if  the  design  strategies  for 
robot  swarms  and  other  distributed  systems  become  more  dominant  in 
researcher-developer  thinking.  After  all,  the  goal  of  scaling  is  not  for  every 
classroom  to  implement  the  exact  same  approach  but  rather  for  every 
classroom  to  encompass  innovations  that  best  realize  an  innovative  and 
adaptive  strategy  for  the  particular  students  and  teacher  in  that  room. 

ALAN  L.ESGOLD  is  professor  and  dean  of  the  School  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh  and  also  professor  of  psychology  and  intelligent 
systems.  He  received  his  Ph.D.  in  psychology  from  Stanford  University  in 
1971  and  also  holds  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the  Open  University  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  (APA), 
in  experimental,  applied,  and  educational  psychology,  and  also  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Psychological  Society.  In  2001,  he  received  the  APA  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  contributions  of  applications  of  psychology  to  education  and 
training.  In  1995,  he  was  awarded  the  Educom  Medal.  He  currently  is 
president  of  the  Applifed  Cognitive  Psychology  division  of  the  International 
Association  for  Applied  Psychology.  A  recent  publication  he  co-authored  with 
his  student  Amy  Soller  is  Sober,  A.,  &  Lesgold,  A.  (in  press).  “Modeling  the 
process  of  knowledge  sharing.”  In  U.  Hoppe,  M.  Ikeda,  and  H.  Ogata  (Eds.) 
New  Technologies  for  Collaborative  Learning.  Kluwer  Academic  Publishers. 

A  Whole  New  Mind:  Moving  from  the  Information  Age  to  the  Conceptual  Age.  Daniel 
H.  Pink.  New  York:  Riverhead  Books.  2005.  ISBN:  1573223085,  253  pp. 

YONG  ZHAO,  Michigan  State  University 
JING  LEI,  Syracuse  University 

At  a  time  when  most  people  are  still  excited  about  and  enjoying  the  fruits 
of  the  Information  Age,  Pink  announces  the  coming  of  a  new  era — the 
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Conceptual  Age,  in  which  only  using  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  our  brain, 
especially  the  left  one,  as  in  the  Information  Age,  is  not  sufficient  any  more 
and  therefore  we  have  to  develop  a  whole  new  mind  to  function  well  in 
society  and  compete  globally.  In  his  new  book  A  Whole  New  Mind:  Moving 
from  the  Information  Age  to  the  Conceptual  Age,  Pink  warns  of  the  changing  of 
the  eras  and  provides  tips  for  preparing  for  the  new  era.  However,  many  of 
Pink’s  arguments  do  not  hold  up  well  in  a  global  context.  In  this  review,  we 
consider  and  comment  on  Pink’s  major  arguments  and  suggestions  from  a 
global  perspective. 

The  book  has  two  parts.  Part  I  argues  that  we  are  moving  from  an 
Information  Age,  in  which  L-Directed  Thinking — sequential,  literal,  func¬ 
tional,  textual,  and  analytic — is  dominant  and  essential,  to  a  Conceptual 
Age,  in  which  R-Directed  Thinking — simultaneous,  metaphorical,  aesthetic, 
contextual,  and  synthetic — determines  not  only  individuals’  well-being  but 
also  a  nation’s  global  competency.  Specifically,  Chapter  1  compares  the 
functions  of  the  left  and  right  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  provides  an  over¬ 
view  of  the  key  differences  between  these  two,  differentiates  the  real  find¬ 
ings  drawn  from  brain  research  from  misconceptions  about  the  right 
hemisphere,  and  explains  why  contrasting  how  our  two  hemispheres  work 
yields  a  powerful  metaphor  for  understanding  how  people  navigate  their 
lives.  To  function  well,  the  author  argues,  we  need  both  the  left  hemisphere 
(L-Directed  Thinking)  and  the  right  hemisphere  (R-Directed  Thinking). 
The  author  further  argues  that  rapid  changes  in  the  society  require  us  to 
shift  the  emphasis  from  L-Directed  Thinking  to  R-Directed  A  hinking. 

Chapter  2  explains  how  the  three  major  social  and  economic  forces — 
Abundance,  Asia,  and  Automation — are  diminishing  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  L-Directed  Thinking  and  increasing  the  importance  of  R-Directed 
Thinking.  Abundance  has  placed  a  premium  on  more  R-Directed  sensibil¬ 
ities  over  mere  material  satisfactions,  Asia — outsourcing— has  taken  away 
many  of  these  L-Directed  jobs,  and  Automation  means  that  computers  can 
do  L-Directed  jobs  better,  faster,  and/or  cheaper  than  human  beings. 

Chapter  3  explains  what  abilities  are  needed  in  a  Conceptual  Age.  Six 
R-Directed  Aptitudes  that  are  essential  in  the  Conceptual  Age  are  introduced: 
Design,  Story,  Symphony,  Empathy,  Play,  and  Meaning.  Pink  also  illustrates 
how  people  with  these  Six  Senses  can  have  an  edge  in  the  near  future. 

Then  how  can  we  prepare  ourselves  for  the  Conceptual  Age?  Pink  an¬ 
swers  this  question  in  great  detail  in  the  six  chapters  in  Part  II.  The  author 
devotes  one  chapter  to  each  of  the  Six  Senses — the  six  essential  R-Directed 
aptitudes.  In  each  chapter,  Pink  introduces  the  essence  of  each  aptitude, 
describes  how  it  works  in  our  lives,  what  it  is  like  when  this  aptitude  is 
lacking,  and  provides  suggestions  and  resources  on  how  to  cultivate  it. 

Pink’s  differentiation  between  the  right  and  left  hemispheres  is  not  new, 
and  the  suggestion  of  different  thinking  types — L  vs.  R  is  not  ground- 
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breaking  either.  After  all,  as  Pink  correctly  interpreted,  brain  research  has 
clearly  indicated  that  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  perform  different 
sets  of  functions.  Cultural  psychological  and  anthropological  studies  have 
also  documented  that  different  cultures  favor  different  thinking  types — 
some  are  more  R-Directed  and  some  are  more  L-Directed  (see  for  example, 
Nisbett,  2003).  Pink’s  application  of  these  differences  in  a  different  context 
is  interesting  and  inspiring,  although  whether  L-Directed  Thinking  is  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Information  Age  and  R-Directed  Thinking  is  characteristic 
of  the  “Conceptual  Age”  is  open  to  question.  What  we  are  most  troubled  by, 
however,  is  Pink’s  reasoning  about  the  forces  that  drive  us  from  L-  to 
R-Directed  Thinking. 

Pink  forcefully  argues  that  the  three  major  social  and  economic  forces — 
Abundance,  Asia,  and  Automation — are  pushing  us  from  L-Directed  Think¬ 
ing  to  R-Directed  Thinking.  If  the  “us”  were  only  referring  to  upper- 
middle-class  Americans,  this  could  be  correct.  However,  if  the  “us”  can 
possibly  mean  someone  other  than  that,  we  have  some  factual  and  concep¬ 
tual  difficulties.  First,  in  a  global  context,  the  abundance  argument  simply 
contradicts  the  fact.  While  it  is  true  that  we  have  greater  material  abundance 
than  before,  and  indeed,  abundance  has  “satisfied,  and  even  oversatisfied, 
the  material  needs  of  millions  . . (p.  46),  in  a  world  with  a  population  of 
nearly  7  billion,  “millions”  makes  a  very  small  percentage.  Even  in  the 
United  States,  there  are  millions  who  do  not  have  access  to  Pink’s  abun¬ 
dance  and  therefore  are  not  yet  ready  for  Pink’s  “less  rational,  more  R- 
Directed  sensibilities”  (p.  33).  They  are  still  much  in  need  of  what  Pink’s  L- 
Directed  Thinking  can  produce:  material  abundance. 

In  addition,  R-Directed  Thinking  is  not  necessarily  bound  to  material 
abundance.  The  R-Directed  Thinking  aptitudes  such  as  storytelling,  em¬ 
pathy,  symphony,  play,  and  meaning  are  more  of  a  social,  cultural,  and 
philosophical  nature  than  they  are  influenced  by  the  amount  of  materials 
available.  One  does  not  need  to  be  “satisfied”  or  “oversatisfied”  by  material 
abundance  to  enjoy  “things  that  appeal  to  less  rational,  more  R-Directed 
sensibilities — beauty,  spirituality,  and  emotion”  (p.  33). 

Second,  the  author  seems  to  suggest  that  developing  R-Directed  abilities 
can  help  avoid  outsourcing  to  Asia — a  result  of  L-Directed  Thinking: 
“They’ll  need  to  do  what  workers  abroad  cannot  do  equally  well  for  much 
less  money — using  R-Directed  abilities  such  as  . . .”  (p.  40).  Does  this  logic 
mean  that  if  Americans  start  to  adopt  R-Directed  Thinking,  they  will  not 
have  to  outsource  work  to  Asia?  This  argument  is  peculiar  at  best.  It  is  not 
clear  why  workers  abroad  cannot  do  equally  well  for  much  less  money  on 
R-Directed  jobs  either.  In  fact,  the  situation  might  be  exactly  the  opposite. 
Asian  countries  such  as  India  and  China  have  long  developed  cultures  and 
traditions  focused  on  stories,  symphony,  sympathy,  play,  and  meaning — the 
R-Directed  Thinking  abilities.  The  author’s  citation  of  laughter  clubs  in 
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India  is  one  such  example.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  suspect  that  by 
focusing  on  R-Directed  Thinking,  we  may  not  be  able  to  secure  R-Directed 
jobs  for  ourselves,  as  the  author  hopes;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  competing 
in  arenas  where  our  global  competitors  already  have  an  edge. 

Furthermore,  from  a  global  perspective,  international  collaboration  and 
competition  are  inevitable,  and  global  resource  sharing  and  complement¬ 
ation  are  indispensable.  Outsourcing  by  nature  is  just  a  direct  result  of 
economic  globalization  and  a  matter  of  cost-benefit  analysis  to  go  to  wher¬ 
ever  is  cheaper;  it  has  little  to  do  with  L-Directed  jobs  or  R-Directed  jobs. 

Third,  the  author  assumes  computer  technology  cannot  fulfill  tasks  that 
require  R-Directed  abilities — and  therefore  will  not  take  away  jobs  from 
people  with  R-Directed  abilities — however,  computer  technologies,  such  as 
simulation  and  gaming,  virtual  communities,  the  Internet,  and  multimedia 
are  playing  a  more  and  more  critical  role  in  people’s  lives  through 
R-Directed  activities  such  as  play,  symphony,  and  storytelling,  and  creating 
new  meanings  for  our  lives.  In  fact,  there  are  scholars  who  suggest  exactly 
the  opposite:  image  technologies,  such  as  the  film  and  multimedia  com¬ 
puting  technologies  are  making  the  world  more  conducive  to  the  spirit  of 
R-Directed  sensibilities  (see  Shlain,  1998). 

Simply  put,  we  do  not  see  what  Pink  sees.  The  fuel  that  Pink  tries  to  put  in 
the  time  machine  that  will  drive  us  from  the  information  age  to  the  “Con¬ 
ceptual  Age”  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  burn.  Thus,  the  concept  of  “Con¬ 
ceptual  Age”  might  be  interesting,  but  the  alarm  is  false.  The  claim  that  if  we 
move  slowly  or  not  at  all  in  developing  R-Directed  Thinking,  we  may  “miss 
out,  or  worse,  suffer”  (p.  234),  lacks  supporting  evidence  and  good  reasoning. 

However,  the  criticism  of  Pink’s  proposition  that  we  need  to  be  prepared 
to  move  into  the  Conceptual  Age  is  by  no  means  an  attempt  to  take  away  the 
significance  of  R-Directed  aptitudes.  We  are  in  complete  agreement  with 
Pink  here:  R-Directed  aptitudes  are  very  important,  but  they  are  important 
for  all  ages,  even  in  the  Information  Age.  And  we  want  to  thank  Pink  for  a 
thoughtful  and  engaging  exploration  of  the  R-Directed  aptitudes  in  this 
book. 
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Special  Issue: 

African  American  Males  in  Education — PK-12  and  Higher  Education 
An  Examination  of  Critical  Stages  within  the  Educational  Pipeline  for 

African  American  Males 


JERLANDO  F.  L.  JACKSON  and  JAMES  L.  MOORE  III 
African  American  Males  in  Education:  Endangered  or  Ignored? 
A  n  introduction  to  the  special  issue. 


JELANI  MANDARA 

1’he  Impact  of  Family  Functioning  on  African  American  Males’  Academic 
Achievement:  A  Review  and  Clarification  of  the  Empirical  Literature 

This  paper  reviews  and  clarifies  many  of  the  inconsistencies  and 
misconceptions  in  the  research  literature  regarding  the  effects  of  family 
functioning  on  African  American  male  academic  achievement,  concluding 
that  an  African  American  version  of  authoritative  parenting,  which  is 
qualitatively  different  than  European  American  authoritativeness,  is  the 
optimal  parenting  style  for  African  American  male  academic  achievement. 


CHANCE  W.  LEWIS 

African  American  Male  Teachers  in  Public  Schools:  An  Examination  of  Three 
Urban  School  Districts 

In  this  article,  the  author  presents  the  findings  of  a  study  that  examined  the 
underrepresentation  of  African  American  male  teachers  in  Americas  K-12 
public  schools. 


JAMES  L.  MOORE  III 

A  Qualitative  Investigation  of  African  American  Males’  Career  Trajectory  in 
Engineering:  Implications  for  Teachers,  School  Counselors,  and  Parents 

Using  the  grounded  theory  approach,  this  study  examined  the  factors  that  were 
most  instrumental  in  influencing  African  American  males’  decisions  to  pursue 
engineering  as  an  academic  major  and  career  choice. 


LAMONT  A.  FLOWERS 

Effects  of  Attending  a  2-Year  Institution  on  African  American  Males’  Academic 

and  Social  Integration  in  the  First  Year  of  College 

This  study  explored  the  impact  of  attending  a  2-year  (vs.  a  4-year )  institution 
on  the  type  and  magnitude  of  academic  and  social  integration  experiences  that 
African  American  male  students  had  on  campus  in  their  first  year  of  college. 


BRIAN  N.  WILLIAMS  AND  SHENEKA  M.  WILLIAMS 

Perceptions  of  African  American  Male  Junior  Faculty  on  Promotion  and 
Tenure:  Implications  for  Community  Building  and  Social  Capital 

A  qualitative  online  individual  interviewing  approach  was  used  to  explore  the 
perceptions  of  32  African  American  male  junior  faculty  at  predominantly 
White  institutions  (PWIs)  on  how  to  improve  support  systems  and  structures  to 

navigate  promotion  and  tenure. 


JERLANDO  F.  L.  JACKSON 

Hiring  Practices  of  African  American  Males  in  Academic  Leadership  Positions 
at  American  Colleges  and  Universities:  An  Employment  Trends  and  Disparate 

Impact  Analysis 

This  study  ruas  designed  to  investigate  the  status  of  African  American  males  in 
academic  leadership  positions  at  colleges  and  universities  in  comparison  to 

other  males. 


African  American  Males  in  Education: 
Endangered  or  Ignored? 

JERLANDO  F.  L.  JACKSON 

University  of  Wisconsin — Madison 

JAMES  L.  MOORE  III 

The  Ohio  State  University 


African  American  males  are  often  categorized  as  a  population  at-risk  in 
education  (Bailey  &  Moore,  2004;  Davis,  2003;  Moore,  2000).  In  many 
social  domains  of  American  society,  they  hold  a  peculiar  but  uncertain  status 
(Austin,  1996).  Endangered,  uneducable ,  dysfunctional,  and  dangerous  are  many 
of  the  terms  often  used  to  characterize  African  American  males  (Gibbs, 
1988;  Majors  &  Billson,  1992;  Parham  &  McDavis,  1987).  Such  terms  often 
evoke  unsettling  emotions  and  perpetuate  negative  stereotypes.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  is  apparent,  based  on  the  dismal  national  statistics  on  unemploy¬ 
ment,  education,  incarceration,  and  mental  and  physical  health,  that  African 
American  males  face  numerous  challenges  in  American  society  (Hoffman, 
Llagas,  &  Synder,  2003).  It  is  likely  that  the  aforementioned  depictions 
of  African  American  males  can  negatively  impact  the  perceived  ability 
and  subsequent  behavior  of  African  American  males  (Bailey  &  Moore, 
2004;  Moore,  2000;  Moore  &  Herndon,  2003)  and  impede  their  pursuit  of 
the  “American  Dream.”  Therefore,  it  is  not  surprising  that  African 
American  males  often  experience  difficulty  in  social  domains,  such  as 
education  (Jackson,  2003;  Jackson  &  Crawley,  2003;  Moore,  Flowers, 
Guion,  Zhang,  &  Staten,  2004;  Moore,  Madison-Colmore,  &  Smith,  2003; 
Nogurea,  2003). 

Throughout  the  educational  pipeline — elementary,  secondary,  and 
postsecondary — in  the  United  States,  many  African  American  males  lag 
behind  both  their  African  American  female  and  White  male  counterparts 
(Ferguson,  2003;  Hrabowski,  Maton,  &  Grief,  1998;  Polite  &  Davis,  1999). 
They  are  often  more  likely  than  any  other  group  to  be  suspended  or 
expelled  from  school  (Meier,  Stewart,  &  England,  1998),  to  be  under¬ 
represented  in  gifted  education  programs  or  advanced  placement  courses 
(Grantham,  2004a,  2004b;  Hrabowski  et  ah,  1998),  to  underachieve  or 
disengage  academically  (Ford,  1996),  and  to  experience  the  most  challenges 
in  higher  education  settings  as  both  students  and  professionals  (Flowers  & 
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Jones,  2003;  Hrabowski  et  al.,  1998;  Jackson,  2003;  Jackson  &  Crawley, 
2003;  Steele,  1997). 

Today,  education  is  arguably  more  important  than  at  any  othei  time  in 
American  history.  It  determines,  in  large  measure,  the  degiee  of  social 
mobility  one  has  or  will  have  in  American  society.  Quality  of  life  tends  to  be 
highly  correlated  with  one’s  educational  attainment  (Austin,  1996).  More¬ 
over,  many  people  see  education  as  the  “potion  for  achieving  social 
mobility  in  American  society.  For  the  last  two  decades,  African  American 
males’  educational  achievement  has  received  serious  research  attention  as  it 
relates  to  their  experiences  in  education  (Bailey,  2003;  Grantham,  2004b; 
Moore  et  al.,  2004;  Moore  et  al,  2003).  Thus,  a  corpus  of  research  is 
forming  that  examines  African  American  males  in  education,  both  as 
students  (Grantham,  2004a,  2004b;  Moore  et  al.,  2004;  Moore  et  al.,  2003) 
and  educational  providers  (Jackson,  2003;  Polite  &  Davis,  1999). 

In  general,  the  existing  body  of  knowledge  is  both  limited  and  disjointed.  It 
neglects  to  examine  collectively  the  educational  experiences  of  African 
American  males  throughout  the  educational  pipeline.  4  his  special  issue  of 
Teachers  College  Record  is  both  timely  and  significant  because  it  presents 
empirical  research,  both  quantitative  and  qualitative,  on  the  different  stages  of 
the  educational  pipeline  for  African  American  males.  It  also  addresses  some  of 
the  apparent  gaps  in  the  research  literature  by  focusing  on  what  educational 
researchers  and  social  scientists  need  to  know  to  understand  how  each  stage  of 
the  educational  pipeline  impacts  the  other  stages.  This  special  issue,  “PK-12 
and  Higher  Education:  An  Examination  of  Critical  Stages  Within  the 
Educational  Pipeline  for  African  American  Males,”  provides  a  much-needed 
treatment  of  the  research-based  literature  on  African  American  males. 

This  special  issue  also  represents  the  first  known  attempt  at  producing  a 
miscellany  of  scholarship  and  research  that  examines  African  American 
males’  experiences  at  multiple  stages  of  the  educational  pipeline.  Previous 
works  on  African  American  males  have  primarily  examined  their  challenges 
from  a  myopic  point  of  view.  More  specifically,  these  studies  have  focused 
on  one  aspect  of  the  educational  pipeline  (e.g.,  school  counselors,  college 
students,  and  university  presidents)  rather  than  the  entire  pipeline.  The 
research  contained  within  this  special  issue  targets  educational  policy 
makers,  researchers,  and  practitioners  by  contributing  to  basic  and  applied 
knowledge  that  will  enable  key  stakeholders  in  education  to  better  serve 
African  American  males. 

This  special  issue  begins  with  an  exploration  of  the  role  of  family 
functioning  for  African  American  males’  academic  achievement  by  Jelani 
Mandara  of  Northwestern  University.  He  found  that  authoritative  parent¬ 
ing  and  positive  racial  socialization  were  key  approaches  to  improving  the 
success  of  African  American  boys  in  schools.  Chance  W.  Lewis  of  Colorado 
State  University  examined  strategies  for  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
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African  American  male  teachers  in  urban  settings.  He  found  that  compen¬ 
sation  was  not  the  primary  incentive,  but,  rather,  it  was  humanity  and 
working  with  young  people.  James  L.  Moore  III  of  The  Ohio  State 
University  examined  factors  that  influenced  African  American  males’ 
decisions  to  pursue  engineering  as  an  academic  major  in  college  and 
provided  implications  for  teachers,  school  counselors,  and  parents.  His 
research  also  unearthed  central  themes  that  were  critical  for  improving  the 
presence  of  African  American  males  in  fields  related  to  science,  technology, 
engineering,  and  mathematics  (STEM). 

Understanding  that  2-year  institutions  serve  a  large  portion  of  African 
American  students,  Uamont  A.  Flowers  of  Clemson  University  explored  the 
impact  of  attending  a  2-year  (vs.  a  4-year)  institution  on  the  type  and 
magnitude  of  academic  integration  and  social  integration  experiences  that 
African  American  male  students  had  on  campus  in  their  first  year  of  college. 
He  found  that  African  American  males  at  4-year  institutions  reported  higher 
levels  of  academic  and  social  integration  within  the  first  year.  Brian  N. 
Williams  of  The  University  of  Georgia  and  Sheneka  M.  Williams  of  Vanderbilt 
University  examined  the  perceptions  and  experiences  of  African  American 
male  junior  faculty  in  higher  education.  They  found  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  need  to  build  a  community  that  is  inclusive  of  African  American 
males.  Jerlando  F.  U.  Jackson  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin — Madison 
investigated  the  status  of  African  American  males  in  academic  leadership 
positions  in  higher  education  compared  with  their  White  counterparts. 
Although  the  study  did  uncover  modest  advancements  for  African  American 
males  in  upper-level  positions,  the  findings  suggested  that  a  disparate  impact 
between  African  American  and  White  males  may  exist  in  hiring  practices. 

As  guest  editors,  we  strongly  believe  that  the  aforementioned  articles 
build  on  the  extant  literature  on  African  American  males,  particularly  as 
they  relate  to  the  educational  pipeline.  It  is  our  intention  that  this  special 
issue  will  contribute  to  current  academic  discourse  on  African  American 
males.  More  important,  we  hope  that  it  will  shed  light  on  complex  problems 
facing  African  American  males  throughout  the  educational  pipeline  and 
that  it  will  increase  the  ability  of  educational  policy  makers,  researchers,  and 
practitioners  to  address  some  of  these  concerns.  In  closing,  we  leave  to  the 
readers  of  this  special  issue  to  ponder  whether  African  American  males  have 
been  endangered  or  ignored  in  education.  Nevertheless,  more  research  is 
needed  to  inform  policy  and  practice  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
education  for  African  American  males. 
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The  Impact  of  Family  Functioning  on 
African  American  Males’  Academic 
Achievement:  A  Review  and  Clarification  of 
the  Empirical  Literature 

JELANI  MANDARA 

Northwestern  University 


This  article  reviews  and  clarifies  many  inconsistencies  and  misconceptions  in  the 
research  literature  on  the  effects  of  family  functioning  on  African  American  ?nale 
academic  achievement.  It  was  concluded  that  when  parents  use  an  African  American 
version  of  authoritative  parenting,  teach  children  about  their  cultural  heritage  and 
personal  power  to  achieve  in  spite  of  harriers,  and  are  actively  involved  by  monitoring 
homework  and  limiting  counterproductive  time,  the  odds  of  African  American  boys 
succeeding  in  school  are  greatly  increased.  Implications  for  parenting  interventions, 
educational  policy,  and  future  research  are  also  discussed. 


One  of  the  most  consistent  findings  in  educational  research  is  the  under¬ 
achievement  of  African  American  males  at  all  levels  (i.e.,  elementary,  sec¬ 
ondary,  and  postsecondary)  of  the  educational  pipeline  (Fan,  2001; 
Steinberg,  Dornbusch,  &  Brown,  1992).  Low  teacher  expectations  (Mur¬ 
ray  &  Jackson,  1999),  tracking  into  low-ability  classes  (Kershaw,  1992),  un¬ 
derperforming  schools  with  undereducated  teachers  (Lankford,  Loeb,  & 
Wyckoff,  2002),  and  underachieving  peer  groups  (Bankston  &  Caldas, 
1998)  all  contribute  to  these  trends.  Family  environment  factors,  such  as 
undereducated  parents,  living  in  poverty  (Duncan,  Yeung,  Brooks-Gunn,  & 
Smith,  1998;  McLoyd,  1998),  and  living  in  single-parent  homes  (Bankston 
&  Caldas;  Barbarin  &  Soler,  1993;  Fleiss,  1996;  Teachman,  Day,  Paasch, 
Carver,  &  Call,  1998),  also  contribute  to  these  trends.  However,  less  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  given  to  the  family  functioning  factors  that  influence  African 
American  male  achievement. 

This  lack  of  attention  is  unfortunate  because  policy  and  interventions  are 
more  likely  to  succeed  if  they  target  family  functioning  as  opposed  to  de¬ 
mographic  factors  (Mandara  &  Murray,  2000).  This  is  because  most  parents 
have  the  capacity  to  modify  their  parenting  behavior  in  a  way  that  is 
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conducive  to  child  development  (Kumpfer  &  Alvarado,  2003).  Socioeco¬ 
nomic  or  marital  status  is  something  that  most  people  have  little  control 
over.  This  is  especially  true  for  African  American  women,  given  the  imbal¬ 
anced  gender  ratio  and  limited  job  opportunities  in  their  communities 
(Tucker  8c  Mitchell-Kernan,  1995).  Most  of  the  socioeconomic  status  (SES) 
and  family  structure  effects  on  achievement  are  mediated  by  various  family 
functioning  factors  anyway  (Clark,  1983;  Mandara  8c  Murray,  2002; 
McLoyd,  1998).  As  a  result,  family  functioning  factors  are  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  and  modifiable  resources  that  parents  have. 

Regrettably,  the  empirical  literature  on  African  American  family  func¬ 
tioning  is  riddled  with  limitations  and  inconsistencies.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
great  deal  of  confusion  about  the  importance  of  various  factors  and  in  turn 
has  stymied  the  development  of  effective  interventions.  The  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  clarify  the  available  research  on  how  (a)  parenting  styles,  (b) 
physical  discipline,  (c)  racial  socialization,  and  (d)  direct  academic  involve¬ 
ment  relate  to  the  academic  achievement  of  African  American  children, 
particularly  males.  Because  of  the  scant  and  inconsistent  nature  of  the  re¬ 
search  on  the  topic,  academic  achievement  is  broadly  defined  to  include 
those  outcomes  related  empirically  or  conceptually  to  school  achievement 
(i.e.,  grades,  academic  motivation,  and  behavior  problems).  The  underlying 
goal  is  to  stimulate  the  implementation  of  culturally  competent  and  com¬ 
prehensive  family  level  interventions.  For  that  reason,  this  article  concludes 
with  a  summary  and  discussion  of  possible  areas  in  which  more  research, 
policy,  and  intervention  strategies  can  be  focused.1 


METHODS 

This  article  summarizes  the  current  state  of  knowledge  in  the  four  areas  of 
family  functioning  discussed  above.  The  main  point  of  this  review  is  to 
illustrate  the  methodological  and  conceptual  reasons  for  the  discrepancies 
in  the  studies  and  give  a  more  accurate  assessment  of  the  actual  effects  of 
each  family  functioning  factor.  This  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive 
review  of  every  article  on  the  subject,  but  a  review  of  enough  major  em¬ 
pirical  articles  to  help  clarify  inconsistencies  in  the  literature.  Thus,  this 
review  focuses  more  on  the  breadth  of  content  than  on  the  depth  of  one 
specific  area.  However,  most  of  the  major  empirical  studies  in  each  area 
published  since  the  early  1990s  that  had  a  sizable  percentage  of  male  Af¬ 
rican  American  participants  were  reviewed.  Searching  the  electronic  data¬ 
base  PsychLit  and  bibliographies  of  published  manuscripts  was  the  main 
method  used  to  locate  primary  research  articles  and  reviews.  PsychLit  was 
chosen  because  it  is  one  ol  the  largest  interdisciplinary  databases,  containing 
98%  of  all  peer-reviewed  journals  (American  Psychological  Association, 
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2004).  The  interpretation  of  results  was  based  on  examinations  of  the 
methods,  sample  sizes,  and  all  available  descriptive  and  inferential  statistics 
in  each  article. 

PARENTING  STYLES 

Almost  all  family  researchers  agree  that  optimal  child  development  requires 
children  to  be  immersed  in  an  environment  that  offers  both  suppoi  tive  and 
nurturing  responsiveness  (e.g.,  warmth  and  love)  and  firm  guidance  and 
demandingness  (e.g.,  control  and  discipline;  Maccoby  &  Martin,  1983).  The 
most  obvious  and  studied  consequence  of  warmth  and  control  is  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  families  by  their  parenting  styles  (Mandara,  2003).  By  crossing 
the  two  dimensions,  four  qualitatively  different  parenting  styles  are  uncov¬ 
ered  (Maccoby  &  Martin).  The  authoritative  parents  are  high  in  both  warmth 
and  control.  The  authoritarian  parents  are  firm  disciplinarians,  yet  they  lack 
the  warmth  of  the  authoritative  parents.  Permissive  or  indulgent  parents  are 
high  in  warmth,  but  they  lack  the  focus  on  discipline  and  control  of  the 
authoritative  parents.  Neglectful  parents  are  low  on  both  dimensions,  and 
consequently  have  been  characterized  as  neglecting  their  childrearing  du¬ 
ties  altogether  (Baumrind,  1989). 

The  basic  argument  of  early  parenting  style  studies  is  that,  because  au¬ 
thoritative  parenting  styles  are  associated  with  higher  achievement  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  Americans,  and  because  African  American  males  have  the  lowest 
academic  achievement  of  all  major  American  groups,  they  must  receive  the 
least  amount  of  authoritative  parenting  (Steinberg  et  al.,  1992).  To  test  this 
theory,  a  few  large  sample  studies  with  small  percentages  of  African  Amer¬ 
icans  examined  the  effects  of  parenting  styles  on  academic  achievement 
(Steinberg,  Lamborn,  Darling,  Mounts,  &  Dornbusch,  1994).  Mixed  sup¬ 
port  for  the  theory  was  found.  On  one  hand,  the  typical  African  American 
and  Latino  parents  were  slightly  less  likely  than  the  average  European 
American  parents  to  be  authoritative,  and  slightly  more  likely  than  the 
average  European  and  Asian  American  parents  to  be  authoritarian,  by  Eu¬ 
ropean  American  standards  (Dornbusch,  Ritter,  Leiderman,  Roberts,  & 
Fraleigh  1987;  Radziszewska,  Richardson,  Dent,  &  Flay,  1996;  Steinberg, 
Mounts,  Lamborn,  &  Dornbusch,  1991).  However,  the  actual  correlation 
between  authoritative  parenting  and  African  American  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  was  not  found. 

One  of  the  earliest  studies  found  no  relationship  between  parenting  style 
and  African  American  high  school  students’  grade  point  average  (GPA; 
Dornbusch  et  al.,  1987).  Another  found  that  across  various  family  structures 
and  socioeconomic  backgrounds,  African  American  children  in  authorita¬ 
tive  homes  did  much  better  on  all  well-being  variables  except  for  academic 
achievement  variables  (Steinberg  et  al.,  1991).  In  a  1-year  follow-up,  they 
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confirmed  the  earlier  studies  and  found  that  parenting  style  was  a  major 
predictor  of  GPA  for  all  adolescents  except  African  Americans  (Steinberg 
et  al.,  1994). 

These  findings  made  it  clear  that  the  relationship  between  parenting 
styles  and  the  academic  achievement  of  African  American  children  was 
much  more  complex  than  researchers  previously  thought.  Another  inter¬ 
esting  finding  was  that  Asian  American  children  were  also  less  likely  to  come 
from  authoritative  homes  than  were  European  American  children,  even 
though  Asian  Americans  almost  always  had  the  highest  levels  of  academic 
achievement.  This  differential  effect  of  authoritative  parenting  on  academic 
achievement  was  difficult  to  explain  (Radziszewska  et  ah,  1996;  Steinberg 
et  ah,  1991). 

Several  researchers  began  to  argue  that  authoritarianism  was  not  as  det¬ 
rimental  to  African  American  children’s  academic  achievement  as  it  was  to 
European  American  children.  They  reasoned  that  because  African  Amer¬ 
ican  children,  especially  boys,  are  often  exposed  to  the  realities  of  the  harsh 
inner  city,  firm  parental  control  is  adaptive  in  these  environments 
(Florsheim,  Tolan,  &  Gorman-Smith,  1996;  Mason,  Cauce,  Gonzales,  & 
Hiraga,  1996;  Ogbu,  1981;  Steinberg  et  ah,  1992).  However,  the  critical  flaw 
in  most  early  studies  was  that  researchers  did  not  measure  parenting  styles 
in  African  American  families  separately  from  other  racial  groups.  Because 
African  Americans  represented  a  small  percentage  of  each  sample,  the 
standards  and  norms  of  the  largest  group  in  the  sample  (i.e.,  European 
American  families)  were  essentially  applied  to  African  American  families. 

Recent  studies  with  predominantly  African  American  samples  have  shed 
more  light  on  their  parenting  styles.  For  instance,  Mandara  and  Murray 
(2002)  used  cluster  analysis  on  a  large  set  of  family  environment  variables 
and  uncovered  three  prototypical  African  American  family  types  that  re¬ 
sembled  Baumrind’s  authoritative,  authoritarian,  and  neglectful  parenting 
styles.  The  researchers  concluded  that  African  American  styles  are  similar 
to,  yet  qualitatively  different  from,  European  American  parenting  styles  in 
important  ways.  African  American  authoritative  parents  tend  to  be  more 
demanding  and  less  acquiescent  to  children’s  demands  than  are  European 
American  authoritative  parents.  Thus,  by  European  American  family  stand¬ 
ards,  African  American  authoritativeness  would  be  considered  authoritar¬ 
ian.  Although  they  did  not  directly  examine  academic  achievement,  this 
investigation  did  illustrate  the  cultural  differences  between  African  Amer¬ 
ican  and  European  American  parenting  styles. 

Furthermore,  the  researchers  found  that  African  American  boys  with 
neglectful  parents  scored  lower  than  boys  with  authoritative  and  author¬ 
itarian  parents  on  several  indicators  of  psychological  health,  such  as 
self-control,  feelings  of  personal  power,  and  identity  integration.  They  also 
displayed  personality  profiles  of  highly  cynical,  rude,  uncooperative,  and 
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generally  emotionally  unstable  individuals.  Those  boys  in  the  othei  family 
types,  especially  the  authoritative  homes,  had  high  self-esteem,  self-control, 
and  feelings  of  personal  power,  a  secure  racial  identity,  and  displayed  a 
personality  profile  of  a  very  well  adjusted  adolescent.  Theiefore,  boys  in 
authoritative  homes  have  psychological  profiles  conducive  to  academic 
achievement. 

In  a  similar  study,  Gorman-Smith,  Tolan,  Henry,  and  Florsheim  (2000) 
assessed  a  sample  of  1,105  inner-city  students  on  a  variety  of  parenting  and 
academic  measures,  f  hey  found  that  African  American  parents  who  used 
an  authoritative  style  similar  to  the  one  uncovered  in  the  Mandara  and 
Murray  (2002)  study  had  boys  who  were  involved  with  more  prosocial  ac¬ 
tivities  at  school  and  in  the  community  and  who  had  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  school,  higher  educational  aspirations,  and  less  externalizing  and 
internalizing  problems  across  five  waves  of  assessments.  Anothei  lecent 
study  using  a  large  national  sample  of  5- 18-year-old  African  Americans 
found  that  those  whose  parents  used  an  authoritative  style  had  higher 
grades  than  those  whose  parents  used  an  authoritarian  or  permissive 
parenting  style  (Taylor,  Hinton,  &  Wilson,  1995).  Collectively,  then,  these 
studies  imply  that  raising  African  American  boys  with  an  African  American 
version  of  authoritative  parenting  (e.g.,  more  demanding  and  less  acqui¬ 
escent  to  child  demands)  is  most  conducive  to  a  wide  variety  of  positive 
outcomes,  including  their  academic  achievement. 

PHYSICAL  DISCIPLINE 

One  of  the  most  politically  controversial  topics  in  parenting  research  is  the 
issue  of  spanking  as  a  form  of  discipline  (Baumrind,  Larzelere,  &  Cowan, 
2002;  Deater-Deckard,  Dodge,  Bates,  &  Pettit,  1996;  McLoyd  &  Smith, 
2002;  Straus,  2000;  Whaley,  2000).  At  one  end,  those  who  are  rightly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  outrageous  cases  of  child  abuse  in  the  Western  world  argue 
that  corporal  punishment  is  not  only  detrimental  to  child  development  but 
that  it  is  also  a  form  of  child  abuse  (Straus).  Others  argue  that  ordinary 
spanking  can  be  effective  when  properly  used  (Baumrind  et  al.;  Whaley). 
Early  studies  tended  to  confirm  the  former  view  because  they  found  that 
European  American  children  whose  parents  used  “harsh”  discipline  had 
higher  rates  of  aggressive  behavior  at  home  and  school  (see  Straus,  2000, 
for  a  review).  The  definition  of  harsh  varied  from  study  to  study,  but  it 
usually  allowed  the  physically  abused  to  be  grouped  with  those  who  re¬ 
ceived  ordinary  spankings  for  misbehavior  (Baumrind,  1996).  Because  of 
this,  a  bias  toward  not  spanking  has  been  pushed  by  social  workers,  school 
personnel,  and  the  popular  media  (Baumrind,  1996;  Whaley). 

However,  several  studies  looking  within  African  American  samples  have 
found  very  different  and  consistent  results.  Deater-Deckard  et  al.  (1996) 
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followed  an  economically  diverse  sample  of  100  African  American  and  466 
European  American  children  from  kindergarten  to  third  grade.  They 
found  that  the  use  of  physical  discipline  was  positively  associated  with  peer 
and  teacher  ratings  of  externalizing  behavior  at  school  (e.g.,  peer  aggres¬ 
sion,  teacher-child  conflict,  and  other  disruptive  behavior)  for  the  European 
American  students  but  not  for  the  African  American  students.  The  re¬ 
searchers  concluded  that,  like  parenting  style  in  general,  physical  discipline 
has  a  different  meaning  in  African  American  families.  Therefore,  children 
may  respond  differently  to  it. 

In  another  sample  of  African  American  and  European  American  children 
ages  4  to  11,  spanking  was  associated  with  fewer  fights  at  school  and  low¬ 
ered  general  aggression  for  African  American  children  (Gunnoe  &  Mariner, 
1997).  The  authors  also  concluded  that  the  effectiveness  of  spanking  might 
depend  on  the  meaning  that  the  child  ascribes  to  it.  Likewise,  McLoyd  and 
Smith  (2002)  found  that,  after  income-to-needs  ratio  and  gender  were 
controlled,  African  American  children  who  received  high  levels  of  maternal 
emotional  support  had  fewer  behavior  problems  across  6  years  of  assess¬ 
ments  regardless  of  whether  they  were  spanked.  Those  who  had  low  ma¬ 
ternal  emotional  support  showed  an  increase  in  behavior  problems  over 
time.  This  was  especially  true  for  those  who  were  spanked  an  average  of 
2  or  more  times  per  week.  As  with  the  other  researchers,  McLoyd  and 
Smith  concluded  that  “the  child  may  be  less  likely  to  view  spanking  as 
harsh,  unjust,  and  indicative  of  parental  rejection  when  relations  with  the 
parent  are  generally  warm  and  supportive”  (p.  51). 

To  test  this  theory,  Simons  et  al.  (2002)  used  a  sample  of  841  families  of 
10-1 2-year-old  African  Americans.  They  found  that  parental  control  was 
negatively  related  to  conduct  problems  across  all  community  contexts. 
However,  they  found  that  the  relationship  between  conduct  problems  and 
spanking  depended  on  the  frequency  of  spanking  in  the  community  in 
which  the  child  lived.  In  communities  in  which  overall  levels  of  spanking 
were  high,  child  conduct  problems  (e.g.,  shoplifting,  fighting,  lying,  setting 
fires,  burglary,  and  so  on)  were  at  their  lowest,  regardless  of  the  spanking 
frequency  of  the  individual  child’s  parents.  In  communities  in  which 
spankings  were  rare,  conduct  problems  were  higher  overall,  especially  for 
those  children  whose  parents  spanked  them  more  often.  I  he  authors  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  widespread  acceptance  of  spanking  in  African  American 
communities  may  explain  its  differential  effects  in  African  American  versus 
European  American  communities. 

This  body  of  research  lends  support  to  the  notion  that  spanking  African 
American  boys,  not  excessively  harsh  or  abusive  discipline,  is  effective  in 
reducing  their  behavior  problems  at  school.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  boy  interprets  spanking  as  an  accepted  form  of  discipline  for  mis¬ 
behavior.  Spanking  is  believed  to  be  more  effective  if  it  is  done  in  the 
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context  of  a  warm  and  supportive  home  environment  (McLoyd  &  Smith, 
2002)  and  when  it  is  accepted  in  the  boys’  social  network  (Gunnoe  &  Mar¬ 
iner,  1997;  Simons  et  ah,  2002).  Essentially,  if  the  boy  knows  that  there  will 
be  consequences  for  unwanted  behavior  (including  possible  spanking),  and 
the  thought  of  those  consequences  prevents  or  modifies  unwanted  be¬ 
havior,  then  spanking  is  an  effective  form  of  discipline.  However,  spanking 
children,  even  African  American  boys,  2  or  more  times  per  week  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  excessive  and  may  imply  a  dysfunctional  parent,  child,  and/oi 
parent-child  relationship.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  these  studies  do  not 
imply  that  spanking  should  be  the  only  or  even  hrst  means  by  which  African 
American  parents  should  discipline  their  sons. 


RACIAL  SOCIALIZATION 

A  unique  task  of  many  non-White  parents  living  in  a  predominantly  White 
society  is  to  foster  a  sense  of  cultural  and  racial  identity  in  their  children 
(Murray  &  Mandara,  2001).  This  is  particularly  true  for  African  Americans, 
who  are  constantly  bombarded  with  negative  and  stereotypical  images  from 
the  media,  the  educational  system,  and  religious  mythology  (Bullock, 
Wyche,  &  Williams,  2001;  Murray  &  Mandara,  2001).  To  foster  a  sense  of 
cultural  and  racial  identity,  most  African  American  parents  discuss  racial 
and  cultural  issues  with  their  children.  Collectively,  this  is  referred  to  as 
racial  socialization  and  is  used  by  most  African  American  families  in  one 
form  or  another  (Murray  &  Mandara,  2003),  especially  as  children  get  older 
(Hughes  &  Chen,  1999). 

Unfortunately,  research  on  the  effects  of  racial  socialization  on  African 
American  well-being,  especially  academic  achievement,  is  limited  and  in¬ 
consistent.  Some  studies  show  that  racial  socialization  has  positive  relation¬ 
ships  with  psychological  health  (Murray  &  Mandara,  2003;  Thornton, 
Chatters,  Taylor,  &  Allen,  1990),  grades  (Bowman  &  Howard,  1985;  Sand¬ 
ers,  1997),  and  cognitive  development  (Caughy,  O’Campo,  Randolph,  & 
Nickerson,  2002).  Others  show  associations  with  lower  grades  (Marshall, 
1995;  Miller  &  Macintosh,  1999)  and  delinquency  (Taylor,  Biafora,  & 
Warheit,  1994). 

These  different  findings,  however,  may  be  primarily  a  function  of  the 
differential  measurement  and  conceptualization  of  racial  socialization  in 
each  study.  A  few  recent  studies  have  found  four  prototypical  types  of  racial 
socialization  messages,  which  have  differential  effects  on  African  American 
children’s  psychological  health  and  academic  achievement  (Caughy  et  al., 
2002;  Hughes  &  Chen,  1997,  1999;  Murray  &  Mandara,  2003).  For  instance, 
based  on  structured  interviews  with  African  American  parents,  Hughes  and 
Chen  (1997,  1999)  argued  that  there  are  messages  (a)  about  cultural  her¬ 
itage  and  pride,  (b)  that  prepare  children  for  future  discrimination,  (c)  that 
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promote  outgroup  mistrust,  and  (d)  that  emphasize  “racelessness”  or  sim¬ 
ilarity  among  groups.  Other  researchers  also  found  that  racial  socialization 
messages  can  be  (a)  proactive,  emphasizing  cultural  heritage  and  overcom¬ 
ing  barriers  through  self-development;  (b)  active,  emphasizing  cultural  her¬ 
itage  and  bias  in  American  society;  (c)  reactive,  emphasizing  a  mistrust  of 
African  Americans  and  European  Americans;  and  (d)  passive,  emphasizing 
racelessness,  and  devaluing  the  effects  and  persistence  of  racism  and  the 
need  to  have  cultural  and  racial  identity  (Murray  &  Manclara,  2003). 

By  using  a  typological  approach,  one  can  plot  out  these  four  types  of 
parents  in  a  two-dimensional  framework  (see  Figure  1).  Although  the  em¬ 
pirical  research  is  too  limited  to  make  more  definitive  statements,  I  believe 
that  the  two  dimensions  that  distinguish  the  four  groups  are  (a)  a  focus  on 
racial  awareness  and  pride  and  (b)  a  focus  on  personal  power  or  locus  of 
control.  As  with  all  typologies,  arbitrary  boundaries  exist  between  the 
groups  (Mandara,  2003).  Consequently,  not  every  parent  falls  neatly  into 
one  category.  However,  this  framework  describes  the  prototypical  parents  of 
each  major  category. 

When  reviewing  the  literature  using  this  framework,  a  clearer  picture 
regarding  the  effects  of  racial  socialization  arises.  Several  studies  show  that 
proactive  socialization,  or  messages  of  cultural/racial  pride  and  strategies  for 
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Figure  1 .  Racial  Socialization  Typology 
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overcoming  barriers  through  self-development,  is  positively  associated  with 
well-being  in  a  variety  of  domains  (Hughes  &  Chen,  1999;  Murray  &  Man- 
dara,  2003).  A  study  of  377  African  American  adolescents  found  a  positive 
association  between  a  combination  of  proactive  and  active  racial  socializat¬ 
ion  and  school  grades  (Bowman  8c  Howard,  1985).  A  more  lecent  study 
found  that  those  African  American  preschool  children  whose  paients  facil¬ 
itated  a  home  environment  rich  in  culturally  appropriate  toys,  pictuies  of 
African  Americans,  and  African  cultural  features  scored  significantly  highei 
on  measures  of  achievement  and  cognitive  development  compared  with 
those  from  less  African-centered  homes,  even  after  SES  was  controlled 
(Caughy  et  al.,  2002).  Caughy  et  al.  also  found  that  proactive  racial  social¬ 
ization  was  associated  with  fewer  internalizing  and  extei  nalizing  pioblems 
among  African  American  boys.  Therefore,  those  parents  who  generally  use 
more  proactive  racial  socialization  strategies  have  higher  achieving  and 
more  emotionally  and  behaviorally  stable  boys. 

Very  few  studies  have  directly  examined  the  relationship  between  passive 
racial  socialization  and  achievement  in  African  American  children.  Some 
data  even  suggest  that  those  passive  parents  who  promote  a  racelessness 
ideology  tend  to  have  children  with  psychological  problems  (Hughes  & 
Chen,  1999,  1997;  Murray  &  Mandara,  2003).  Although  a  racelessness 
identity  has  small  positive  correlations  with  academic  achievement  in  Af¬ 
rican  Americans  (Arroyo  &  Zigler,  1995),  the  link  between  racelessness  so¬ 
cialization  and  achievement  has  been  frequently  theorized  (Fordham,  1988; 
Fordham  Sc  Ogbu,  1986),  but  not  empirically  examined.  Similarly,  the  ef¬ 
fects  on  achievement  of  active  socialization  (or  preparation  for  racism)  are 
unclear  because  no  studies  have  specifically  examined  both  variables.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  children  of  parents  who  focus  on  reactive  racial  social¬ 
ization,  or  promotion  of  mistrust,  tend  to  have  psychological  problems 
(Hughes  &  Chen,  1999;  1997;  Murray  &  Mandara,  2003)  and  be  high  in 
delinquency  (Taylor  et  al.,  1994)  and  low  in  achievement  (Marshall,  1995). 

In  summary,  much  more  research  on  African  American  racial  socializa¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  conducted  for  researchers  to  have  a  fuller  understanding  of 
the  effects  of  family  functioning  on  African  American  boys’  achievement. 
However,  evidence  does  suggest  that  African  American  parents  who  stress 
both  personal  power  and  racial/cultural  pride  tend  to  have  well-adjusted 
and  academically  achieving  boys.  Those  parents  who  are  low  on  both  di¬ 
mensions  tend  to  have  boys  with  psychological,  behavioral,  and  academic 
problems  (Hughes  &  Chen,  1999,  1997;  Murray  &  Mandara,  2003). 

PARENTAL  ACADEMIC  INVOLVEMENT 

The  extent  to  which  parents’  involvement  in  school  activities  and  home¬ 
work  influences  the  academic  achievement  of  their  children  has  a  long 
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history  in  educational  research.  Early  studies  found  that  African  American 
parents  involvement  at  home  and  school  was  positively  related  to  their 
children  s  academic  achievement,  especially  for  elementary  school-aged 
boys  (Reynolds,  1989,  1992).  For  instance,  a  study  of  almost  1,500  African 
American  children  found  that  parental  involvement  had  direct  effects  on 
first-grade  reading  and  math  achievement  and  socioemotional  maturity, 
even  after  kindergarten  math  and  reading  achievement  scores,  motivation, 
and  SES  were  considered  (Reynolds,  1989).  A  more  recent  study  found  that 
parental  involvement  had  an  important  effect  on  several  outcomes  for  Af¬ 
rican  American  children,  including  overall  GPA,  math  and  science  scores, 
verbal  ability,  work  habits,  and  social  development  (Marcon,  1999).  An  in¬ 
teresting  finding  was  that  African  American  boys  whose  parents  were  not 
perceived  by  their  teachers  to  be  actively  involved  were  the  group  at  great¬ 
est  risk  for  underachievement  by  far. 

However,  upon  closer  examination  of  these  studies,  the  actual  effects  of 
parent  involvement  are  less  clear.  Most  of  the  studies  that  show  positive 
effects  measure  parental  involvement  by  asking  teachers  how  involved  the 
parents  were  over  the  past  year.  Therefore,  if  the  teacher  thought  that  the 
parents  were  actively  involved,  the  child  was  more  likely  to  do  better.  It 
could  also  be  that  if  the  child  did  well,  the  teacher  inferred  that  the  parents 
must  have  been  involved  (Murray  &  Jackson,  1999).  Either  way,  teacher 
report  is  not  a  direct  measure  of  parental  involvement. 

Studies  that  asked  students  or  their  parents  how  involved  the  parents 
were  in  their  children’s  education  found  very  different  results.  For  instance, 
a  study  of  729  low-income  African  American  sixth-graders  was  designed  to 
deal  with  this  teacher  expectation  effect  by  asking  parents  how  involved  they 
were  during  the  academic  year  (Reynolds  &  Gill,  1994).  Unlike  the  previous 
studies,  the  researchers  found  that  involvement  in  school  had  small  corre¬ 
lations  with  reading  and  math  achievement,  problem  behavior,  and  prosocial 
behaviors.  Another  study  found  that  African  American  students  and  parents 
reported  the  same  amount  of  parental  involvement  as  other  racial  groups 
across  several  domains.  However,  actual  parental  behaviors,  such  as  con¬ 
tacting  the  school,  volunteering,  and  participating  in  direct  educational  su¬ 
pervision,  had  no  effects  on  African  American  children’s  reading,  math, 
science,  or  social  studies  achievement,  but  these  parental  behaviors  did  affect 
the  scores  of  European  American  children  (Fan,  2001).  Several  other  recent 
studies  of  similar  design  found  consistent  results  (Ardelt  &  Eccles,  2001; 
Halle,  Kurtz-Costes,  &  Mahoney,  1997;  Taylor  et  al.,  1995). 

However,  recent  experimental  and  longitudinal  studies  have  shed  even 
more  light  on  the  subject.  In  a  promising  set  of  experiments,  researchers 
found  that  a  parental  involvement  and  peer  tutoring  intervention  was  ef¬ 
fective  in  improving  the  mathematics  skills  and  school  adjustment  of  low- 
SES  African  American  fourth-  and  fifth-grade  children  (Heller  &  Fantuzzo, 
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1993;  Fantuzzo,  Davis,  &  Ginsburg,  1995).  Another  convincing  study  fol¬ 
lowed  1,250  urban  children  (63%  African  American)  from  kindergarten  to 
the  third  grade  (Izzo,  Weissberg,  Kasprow,  &  Fendrich,  1999).  After  each 
school  year,  teachers  were  asked  to'  rate  the  children  on  problems  and 
competencies  in  many  social  and  academic  areas,  and  theii  perceptions  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  parents’  involvement.  They  found  that 
teacher  perceptions  of  parental  involvement  quality  were  very  stable  over 
the  3  years  (a  =  .79)  even  though  different  teachers  were  performing  the 
ratings  each  year.  They  also  found  that  teachers  rated  boys  less  favorably 
and  perceived  their  parents  as  participating  at  home  less  often  as  compared 
with  girls.  Most  important,  even  after  controlling  for  year  1  performance, 
most  parental  involvement  measures  had  significant  relationships  with 
school  performance  in  year  3.  Collectively,  this  body  of  research  illustrates  a 
sizable  effect  of  parental  involvement  on  African  American  boys’  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  it  seems  to  be  particularly  true  when  teachers  perceive  boys’ 
parents  as  being  actively  involved. 


GENERAL,  SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  article  was  to  critically  examine  and  clarify  the  empirical 
research  examining  the  effects  of  parenting  styles,  physical  discipline,  racial 
socialization,  and  direct  parental  involvement  on  African  American  male 
academic  achievement.  The  review  more  often  uncovered  consistencies 
than  discrepancies.  First,  it  was  found  that  African  American  boys  who  have 
authoritative  parents  are  more  psychologically  and  behaviorally  adjusted 
and  have  higher  academic  achievement  than  those  in  other  types  of  fam¬ 
ilies.  Those  in  neglectful  and  permissive  homes  tended  to  be  more  at  risk 
for  psychological,  behavioral,  and  academic  problems  (Gorman-Smith  et  al., 
2000;  Mandara  &  Murray,  2002;  Taylor  et  al.,  1995).  However,  African 
American  authoritativeness  is  qualitatively  different  from  European  Amer¬ 
ican  versions. 

Another  important  finding  was  that  spanking  (and  the  fear  of  being 
spanked)  appeared  to  be  an  effective  way  for  parents  of  African  American 
boys  to  gain  and  maintain  control  and  discipline.  Spanking  tends  to  be  most 
effective  in  the  context  of  an  authoritative  home  environment,  especially 
when  it  is  an  accepted  form  of  discipline  in  the  child’s  social  environment. 
However,  the  exclusive  and  excessive  use  of  spanking  will  likely  counter  its 
effectiveness. 

Third,  a  detailed  examination  of  the  empirical  literature  revealed  four 
racial  socialization  styles  that  African  American  parents  commonly  use.  Us¬ 
ing  this  reconceptualization  of  racial  socialization,  it  was  found  that  those 
African  American  parents  who  focus  on  self  and  group  development  and 
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racial/cultural  pride  (i.e.,  proactive  socialization)  have  boys  who  are  more 
likely  to  be  psychologically  healthy  and  higher  in  academic  achievement 
compared  with  those  whose  parents  use  other  types  of  racial  socialization 
messages.  Those  who  use  passive,  or  "racelessness”  messages,  may  increase 
their  chances  of  facilitating  academic  achievement  in  the  short  run,  but  they 
have  a  greater  risk  of  producing  children  with  low  self-esteem  and  other 
psychological  problems  in  the  long  run  (Caughy  et  ah,  2002;  Mandara  & 
Murray,  2002).  Those  parents  who  use  a  reactive  racial  socialization  style 
are  placing  their  boys  at  risk  for  a  variety  of  psychological  and  academic 
problems  (Murray  &  Mandara,  2003;  Hughes  &  Chen,  1997,  1999). 

The  fourth  major  finding  was  that  when  African  American  parents  are 
actively  involved  in  their  sons’  academic  efforts  by  monitoring  homework 
and  other  academic  pursuits,  limit  nonproductive  and  destructive  activities 
(e.g.,  television,  radio,  and  video  games),  and  create  a  constant  and  positive 
dialogue  with  the  teachers  and  school  officials,  they  increase  the  odds  of 
their  sons  succeeding  in  school.  Much  of  the  available  data  also  suggests  that 
teachers’  perceptions  mediate  the  impact  of  parental  involvement  on  Af¬ 
rican  American  boys’  academic  achievement.  Specifically,  those  African 
American  boys  whose  teachers  think  that  their  parents  are  not  involved  are 
at  risk  for  academic  underachievement  regardless  of  actual  parental 
involvement. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  INTERVENTION,  POLICY,  AND  FUTURE 

RESEARCH 

A  major  focus  of  family  policy  and  interventions  should  clearly  be  training 
parents  to  facilitate  a  home  environment  in  which  children  feel  loved  and 
supported,  yet  have  structure  and  discipline  (Baumrind,  1996).  Persistent 
poverty  and  other  stressors  significantly  impact  parents’  abilities  to  be  warm 
and  supportive  (McLoyd,  1998).  Consequently,  for  family  functioning  in¬ 
terventions  to  be  effective,  public  policy  must  be  directed  toward  eliminat¬ 
ing  poverty  and  teaching  people  how  to  better  cope  with  life  stressors  (e.g., 
divorce,  job  loss).  This  has  been  a  mantra  for  many  family  researchers  over 
the  last  several  decades  (Duncan  et  ah,  1998;  McLoyd,  1990,  1998). 

Policy  and  interventions  directed  toward  establishing  discipline  and  con¬ 
trol  by  parents  are  also  critical.  The  generally  permissive  parenting  style 
that  is  currently  in  vogue  is  inadequate  for  middle-class  European  American 
girls  (Baumrind,  1996),  let  alone  urban  African  American  boys.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  to  be  effective,  discipline  and  control  must  not  be  excessive  and  must 
be  in  the  context  of  warmth  and  support.  Balance  is  therefore  the  key  lesson 
for  beneficial  parental  control  (Baumrind,  1996).  This  goes  for  spanking  as 
well.  Interventions  that  more  clearly  define  and  explain  the  appropriate  use 
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of  spanking  and  at  what  ages  are  sorely  needed.  This  is  especially  true  for 
authoritarian  parents,  who  spank  their  children  too  much,  and  permissive 
parents,  who  avoid  spanking  at  the  potential  cost  of  parental  author ity  and 

child  self-control. 

Unfortunately  for  African  American  boys,  the  modern  American  public 
school  system  is,  for  the  most  part,  designed  for  and  run  by  European 
American  women.  One  problem  that  African  American  boys  may  have  in 
such  an  environment  is  the  cultural  discontinuity  between  theii  pai  ents 
belief  in  firm  parental  control  and  their  teachers’  belief  in  a  more  permis¬ 
sive  socialization  style.  For  instance,  several  studies  show  that  children  who 
receive  inconsistent  socialization  at  home  have  more  externalizing  and  in¬ 
ternalizing  problems  at  home  and  school  and  lower  academic  achievement 
(Gonzales,  Dumka,  Deardorff,  Carter,  8c  McCray,  2004).  Because  children 
are  socialized  both  by  their  parents  and  teachers  (Wentzel,  2002),  theie  may 
be  situations  in  which  teachers’  styles  complement  or  reinforce  parents’ 
styles  (e.g.,  as  is  the  case  for  most  middle-class  European  American  gills) 
and  other  situations  in  which  they  conflict.  If  African  American  parenting 
styles  are  qualitatively  different  from  middle-class  European  American  pat¬ 
terns,  as  was  found  in  the  research  literature,  the  discontinuity  between 
home  and  school  socialization  styles  may  result  in  a  form  of  inconsistent 
socialization  for  some  African  American  boys. 

This  does  not  imply  that  African  American  parents  should  modify  their 
parenting  styles  to  be  aligned  with  the  more  permissive  school  environ¬ 
ment.  As  the  saying  in  African  American  communities  goes,  “either  you 
discipline  your  boys,  or  the  police  will  do  it  for  you.  Furtheimoie,  the 
permissive  parenting  style  simply  does  not  actualize  the  full  potential  of 
most  children,  let  alone  African  American  boys.  Ethnocentric  public  policy 
initiatives  that  attempt  to  force  African  American  parents  to  not  use  spank¬ 
ing  as  a  disciplinary  option  will  thus  be  misguided  and  counterproductive 
(Baumrind,  1996;  Whaley,  2000).  To  reduce  the  many  problems  associated 
with  cultural  discontinuities,  teachers  also  need  much  more  training  in  un¬ 
derstanding  the  cultural  differences  between  themselves  and  their  students 
(Allen  &  Blaisure,  2003;  Delpit,  1995).  They  also  need  training  in  how  to 
develop  more  adaptive  socialization  styles  overall. 

It  is  not  clear  how  to  create  interventions  that  promote  proactive  racial 
socialization  in  African  American  families.  It  may  simply  be  ignorance  about 
the  importance  of  stressing  racial/cultural  identity  or  self-development  for 
some  parents.  It  may  also  be  that  their  racial  socialization  styles  are  a  func¬ 
tion  of  their  political  ideologies  and  cultural  awareness.  This  is  a  difficult 
topic  to  bring  up,  let  alone  attempt  to  modify.  At  this  point,  the  most 
promising  route  may  be  to  impress  upon  African  American  parents  the 
need  to  teach  their  children  that  there  is  no  inherent  dichotomy  between 
achievement  and  embracing  one’s  cultural  heritage.  This  seems  to  be  the 
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fundamental  error  of  the  passive  and  reactive  parents.  Public  policy  direct¬ 
ed  at  eliminating  derogatory  stereotypes  in  the  media  and  stressing  to  par¬ 
ents  the  need  to  monitor  the  negative  messages  that  their  children  receive 
will  help  reduce  this  erroneous  belief. 

African  American  parents  also  have  to  be  made  aware  of  the  enormous 
implications  of  teachers’  expectations  of  their  sons’  abilities,  study  habits, 
and  parental  involvement.  Since  the  end  of  the  civil  rights  era,  most 
American-born  parents,  especially  poor  African  American  parents,  have 
relied  on  teachers  and  school  officials  to  educate  their  children  (Turner, 
2003).  For  parents  of  African  American  boys,  this  excessive  reliance  on 
teachers  can  be  a  deathblow  to  their  sons’  futures  because,  unlike  the  par¬ 
ents  of  boys  of  other  racial  groups  and  girls,  African  American  parents  have 
to  assume  that  teachers  expect  their  sons  to  fail  (Murray  &  Jackson,  1999). 
That  teachers’  perceptions  of  parental  involvement  and  student  ability  are 
more  predictive  of  later  achievement  than  parents’  actual  involvement  or  a 
student’s  actual  ability  is  a  clear  sign  that  teachers  have  entirely  too  much 
control  over  the  education  of  African  American  males.  Therefore,  policy 
and  interventions  must  focus  on  making  parents  the  most  important  factor 
in  their  sons’  education  by  increasing  parents’  control  of  their  children’s 
education. 

Note 


1  The  author  would  like  to  thank  Barton  J.  Hirsch,  Carolyn  B.  Murray,  and  the  editors  of 
this  special  edition  of  Teachers  College  Record  for  their  helpful  comments  on  earlier  drafts  of  this 
manuscript. 
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Currently,  African  American  students  constitute  approximately  20%  of  the  public 
school  population,  while  African  American  male  teachers  constitute  1%  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  force.  In  this  article,  the  author  presents  the  findings  of  a  study  that  examined  the 
disproportionate  number  of  African  American  male  teachers  in  Americas  K-12 
public  schools.  More  specifically,  the  researcher  surveyed  147  African  American  male 
teachers  in  three  urban  school  districts  in  Louisiana  to  better  understand  what  strat¬ 
egies  school  districts  could  implement  to  increase  the  presence  of  African  American 
male  teachers.  The  recommendations  are  presented  in  this  article. 


Over  the  past  20  years,  a  plethora  of  research  in  the  held  of  education  has 
critically  examined  the  shortage  of  African  American  teachers  in  K-12 
public  schools  (Irvine,  1988;  National  Education  Association,  2001;  Re¬ 
cruiting  New  Teachers,  2002),  and  alarmingly,  the  data  reveal  that  African 
American  male  teachers  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction  within  the  U.S. 
teaching  profession  (Greenlee,  1997).  Current  national  data  show  that  Af¬ 
rican  American  students  constitute  approximately  20%  of  the  public  school 
population,  while  African  American  male  teachers  constitute  1%  of  the 
teaching  force  (National  Education  Association). 

To  better  understand  teacher  shortages  in  American  public  schools,  it  is 
important  that  education  readers,  administrators,  and  policy  makers  are 
aware  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  educational  pipeline  before  recommending  any 
interventions  for  improvement  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  African 
American  male  teachers.  More  specifically,  Gordon  (2000)  reported  that  the 
African  American  teacher  shortages  are  prevalent  because  of  economic, 
education,  and  social  and  cultural  factors.  The  economic  reasons  were  low 
pay,  too  much  education  for  the  return,  and  a  wider  range  of  career  choices 
than  previous  generations  of  African  Americans  had.  The  educational  rea¬ 
sons  were  associated  with  inadequate  K-12  schooling,  negative  experiences 
in  the  school  setting,  and  a  lack  of  emotional  and  intellectual  mentoring. 
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The  social  and  cultural  reasons  were  related  to  experiences  of  racism,  lack 
of  encouragement,  and  racelessness. 

Aligned  with  the  educational  pipeline  notion,  Brown  and  Butty  (1999) 
noted, 

the  number  of  African  American  males  who  go  into  teaching  is  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  number  of  African  American  males  who  attend  college, 
which  in  turn  is  influenced  by  the  number  of  high  school  graduates 
and  so  on  .  . .  unfortunately  the  pipeline  that  moves  African  American 
students  from  public  school  to  public  school  teaching  is  a  leaky  one. 

(p.  282) 

Across  the  country,  school  districts  have  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  re¬ 
cruiting  and  retaining  African  American  males  in  the  teaching  profession 
(Williams,  2001).  Most  notable  is  the  “Call  Me  Mister”  collaborative  project 
between  Clemson  University,  Benedict  College,  Claflin  College,  Morris 
College,  and  Voorhees  College.  This  project  actively  recruits,  trains,  cer¬ 
tifies,  and  places  African  American  male  teachers  in  public  school  class¬ 
rooms  (Parks,  1998).  These  South  Carolina  institutions’  emphasis  on 
recruiting  African  American  males  in  the  teaching  profession  reflected  the 
need  for  attracting  ethnic  minorities  to  the  field  of  education,  particularly 
considering  the  changing  student  demographics,  aging  workforce,  gender 
inequity,  and  high  teacher  attrition  rates  (Brown  &  Butty,  1999). 

Over  the  years,  school  districts  have  tried  different  recruitment  and  re¬ 
tention  strategies  to  attract  African  American  males  to  teaching,  such  as 
forgiveness  on  student  college  loans,  signing  bonuses,  and  relocation  ben¬ 
efits;  however,  many  of  these  incentives  have  proved  to  be  unsuccessful 
(Lewis,  2002).  The  representation  of  African  American  male  teachers  is  not 
even  close  to  the  current  need  in  many  school  districts  across  the  nation 
(Brown  &  Butty,  1999).  This  is  especially  the  case  in  rural  and  suburban 
districts.  Irvine  (1990)  referred  to  this  crisis  in  the  field  of  education  as 
the  “disappearing  black  educator”  (p.  37).  Furthermore,  Parks  (1998) 
pointed  out,  “in  America’s  classrooms,  the  African  American  male  as  a 
teacher  is  a  figure  sadly  missing”  (p.  1).  With  so  many  African  American 
students  needing  role  models,  the  lack  of  African  American  male  teachers  is 
a  growing  epidemic  that  is  expected  to  continue  to  plague  the  field  of 
education  (Lewis). 

With  the  rapid  changes  in  public  schools,  there  are  numerous  reasons 
that  school  officials  need  to  recruit  and  retain  African  American  male 
teachers.  First,  African  American  male  teachers  tend  to  be  firm  disciplinar¬ 
ians  who  establish  positive  learning  environments,  with  more  time  dedi¬ 
cated  to  teaching  and  learning  (Kunjufu,  2002).  Aligned  with  this  notion, 
Delpit  (1995)  noted  that  there  are  three  types  of  teachers:  “(a)  the  Black 
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teachers,  none  of  whom  were  afraid  of  Black  kids;  (b)  the  White  teacheis,  a 
few  of  whom  are  not  afraid  of  Black  kids;  and  (c)  the  largest  group  of  White 
teachers,  who  are  afraid  of  all  Black  kids”  (p.  168).  Second,  research  has 
indicated  that  test  scores  of  African  American  students  who  spend  at  least 
1  year  with  an  African  American  teacher  improve  by  4  percentage  points 
(Dee,  2001).  This  research  also  indicates  the  obvious  benefits  of  role  mode¬ 
ling  and  having  African  American  teachers.  Third,  African  American  male 
teachers  are  role  models  for  all  students  because  they  provide  “real”  illus¬ 
trations  that  African  American  males  can  be  more  than  athletes,  entertain¬ 
ers,  and  inmates.  This  is  especially  important  for  Afucan  Ameiican 
students,  given  that  most  students  want  to  be  like  those  they  see  (Kunjufu, 
1994).  Given  these  findings,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  review  relevant 
literature  examining  African  American  males  participation  in  teaching,  to 
identify  effective  recruitment  and  retention  strategies  for  African  American 
male  teachers,  and  to  document  what  African  American  males  deemed  im¬ 
portant  for  school  district  personnel  to  understand  when  attempting  to  re¬ 
cruit  and  retain  African  American  males  in  teaching  positions  in  the  future. 


THE  TRENDS  OF  AFRICAN  AMERICAN  MALES’  PARTICIPATION 

IN  TEACHING 

Historically,  teaching  in  the  African  American  community  has  been  viewed 
as  an  honorable  and  noble  profession.  During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  African 
American  preservice  teachers  enrolled  in  teacher  preparation  programs  at 
historically  Black  colleges  and  universities  (HBCUs;  Clem,  1986).  In  1954, 
the  year  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  in  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  of 
Topeka,  Kansas,  approximately  82,000  African  American  teachers  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  education  of  the  nation’s  2  million  African  American  public 
school  students  (Hawkins,  1994).  After  graduation,  many  of  these  African 
American  male  teachers  went  back  to  their  respective  communities  to  serve 
the  many  educational  needs  of  the  African  American  community.  Clem 
noted  that  these  African  American  male  teachers  served  not  only  as  teachers 
but  also  as  counselors,  role  models,  and  spiritual  leaders.  In  addition,  dur¬ 
ing  that  time,  African  Americans  were  entering  teacher  preparation  pro¬ 
grams  at  HBCUs  more  than  in  any  other  time  in  U.S.  history.  Kunjufu 
(2002)  noted  that  during  the  1950s  and  1960s,  many  of  the  best  African 
American  minds  were  denied  opportunities  of  becoming  engineers,  ac¬ 
countants,  computer  programmers,  and  other  professionals.  This  racism 
allowed  African  American  students  the  opportunity  to  be  educated  by  the 
best  minds  in  the  African  American  community.  However,  a  decade  after 
Brown,  over  38,000  African  American  teachers  and  administrators  had  lost 
their  positions  in  17  southern  and  border  states  (Ethridge,  1979;  Holmes, 
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1990).  As  a  result,  the  magnitude  of  this  job  loss  had  a  devastating  effect  on 
the  African  American  community  and  also  affected  the  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  of  African  American  students  (Tillman,  2004). 

From  the  1970s  to  the  present,  the  research  literature  clearly  documents 
that  the  representation  of  African  American  male  teachers  is  not  keeping 
pace  proportionally  with  the  percentage  of  African  American  students  in 
public  schools  across  the  United  States  (Foster  &  Peele,  1999;  Irvine,  2002; 
Kunjufu,  2002).  According  to  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education  (AACTE;  1999),  during  the  past  30  years,  White  teach¬ 
ers  have  constituted  70%  of  the  public  school  teaching  population.  In  the 
new  millennium,  African  American  students  constitute  20%  of  the  total  stu¬ 
dent  enrollment,  while  African  American  male  teachers  make  up  only  1%  of 
the  teaching  force  nationwide  (National  Education  Association,  2001).  Of  all 
the  males  who  enrolled  in  higher  education  in  1998,  African  American  males 
represented  only  4%  of  that  population  (Jackson,  2003).  Given  this  total 
enrollment  in  higher  education  for  African  American  males,  attracting  more 
African  American  males  will  be  a  major  task  facing  the  held  of  education. 

One  of  the  most  prevailing  themes  in  the  research  literature  is  that  Af¬ 
rican  American  males  are  not  entering  the  teaching  profession  because 
many  other  career  opportunities  are  now  available  to  them  (Clem,  1986; 
Irvine,  1988;  Wilder,  2000).  Gordon  (2000)  interviewed  current  African 
American  teachers  to  ascertain  their  thoughts  on  why  more  African  Amer¬ 
ican  teachers  are  not  pursuing  the  held  of  education.  According  to  Gordon’s 
study,  many  of  the  African  American  students  who  are  in  college  do  not  view 
teaching  as  an  attractive  or  lucrative  career  choice.  In  addition,  she  found 
that  African  American  teachers,  male  and  female,  did  not  pursue  the  held  of 
teaching  in  part  because  of  the  low  compensation  offered  by  many  school 
districts.  Research  by  Jacullo-Noto  (1991)  indicated  that  low  compensation 
may  be  one  of  the  initial  factors  that  push  academically  able  African  Amer¬ 
icans  from  the  held  of  education.  Of  the  most  academically  able  African 
American  students  (as  indicated  by  standardized  test  scores)  going  to  col¬ 
lege,  less  than  1%  have  indicated  an  interest  in  education  (Graham,  1987). 
The  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education  (1999)  indi¬ 
cated  that  in  1995,  African  Americans  earned  only  half  as  many  bachelor’s 
degrees  in  education  than  in  1985.  According  to  the  American  federation 
of  Teachers  (2000),  African  Americans  constitute  only  5%  of  education  stu¬ 
dents  in  teacher  preparation  programs  across  the  United  States.  Given 
Gordon’s  research  and  economic  factors  associated  with  the  held  of  teach¬ 
ing,  she  suggested  that  many  potential  African  American  teachers  will  be 
lost  to  other  helds  based  merely  on  the  compensation  being  offered. 

In  addition,  in  alignment  with  Gordon’s  (2000)  research,  the  education 
literature  has  documented  that  African  Americans  in  general,  and  African 
American  males  in  particular,  face  many  educational  obstacles  that  keep 
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them  from  pursuing  a  career  in  teaching.  Since  the  1980s,  the  push  for 
greater  standards  led  to  the  adoption  of  standardized  tests  for  teacheis, 
such  as  the  National  Teachers  Exam-(NTE),  commonly  known  as  the 
PRAXIS  I  and  II.  Many  states  now  require  these  tests  for  teacher  certifi¬ 
cation.  According  to  Jacullo-Noto  (1991),  a  review  of  individuals  who  fail 
these  standardized  examinations  showed  that  a  disproportionate  number  of 
such  individuals  are  African  Americans,  but  more  specifically,  African 
American  males.  As  a  response  to  students’  failure  of  the  NTE,  some  states 
(e.g.,  Louisiana,  Colorado,  and  Georgia)  have  required  that  universities 
with  teacher  preparation  programs  produce  a  certain  percentage  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  pass  the  standardized  tests  in  order  to  maintain  their  teachei 
education  programs.  As  a  result,  many  HBCUs  have  been  in  danger  of 
losing  their  teacher  preparation  programs  because  many  of  their  students 
are  not  passing  the  required  standardized  tests  for  entrance  into  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  For  example,  Southern  University — Baton  Rouge  (HBCU) 
was  threatened  with  closure  of  its  teacher  preparation  program  because 
many  students  were  not  passing  the  standardized  test  at  the  required  80% 
passage  rate  (Dyer,  2003).  With  the  teacher  preparation  program  in  jeop¬ 
ardy,  the  Southern  University — Baton  Rouge  teacher  education  students 
responded  with  a  97%  passage  rate;  however,  many  teacher  programs  that 
prepare  African  American  teachers  are  being  watched  closely  by  various 
stakeholders  (e.g.,  state  education  departments  and  national  accrediting 
agencies). 

Gordon  (2000)  also  noted  that  a  number  of  prospective  African  American 
male  teachers  face  social  and  cultural  impediments  en  route  to  the  teaching 
profession.  These  social  and  cultural  impediments  can  take  various  forms, 
such  as  poor  academic  preparation  in  secondary  schools  and  difficulty  in 
the  social  and  cultural  adjustments  to  college  life.  Loo  and  Rolinson  (1986) 
documented  that  “academic  alienation  of  African  American  male  students 
was  due  to  ‘poor  academic  preparation’  in  high  school  and  the  ‘culture 
shock’  of  encountering  a  culture  distinctively  different  than  their  own 
(p.  72).  Jacullo-Noto  (1991)  noted  that  cross-cultural  research  suggests  that 
the  culture  and  cognitive  styles  of  African  American  students  in  general, 
and  African  American  males  in  particular,  differ  from  those  with  main¬ 
stream  nonminorities.  Aligned  with  this  notion,  Anderson  (1988)  reported 
that  many  colleges  and  universities  do  not  have  the  necessary  structured 
programs  in  place  to  affirm  the  value  of  cultural  diversity  schoolwide, 
especially  within  teacher  education  programs.  These  sociocultural  discon¬ 
nections  have  hindered  some  African  American  males  from  matriculating  in 
teacher  education  programs. 

In  short,  in  reviewing  the  literature  on  the  trends  of  African  American 
males  participation  in  teaching,  three  general  themes  emerged:  (a)  low 
compensation  offered  to  teachers;  (b)  educational  obstacles,  such  as  the 
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NTE  or  PRAXIS;  and  (c)  social  and  cultural  impediments  (e.g.,  culture 
shock  at  the  university  level).  To  increase  the  presence  of  African  American 
males  among  the  teaching  ranks,  the  compensation  being  offered  must 
become  more  attractive  to  encourage  African  American  males  to  consider 
the  held  of  education.  Second,  to  overcome  the  education  obstacles  such  as 
the  NTE,  teacher  education  programs  need  to  set  as  a  priority  test-taking 
skills  seminars  and  classes  to  help  African  American  males  improve  their 
chances  of  passing  the  NTE.  For  example,  the  “Call  Me  Mister”  program 
referenced  earlier  in  this  article  requires  African  American  male  preservice 
teachers  to  attend  seminars  specifically  focused  on  test-taking  strategies  to 
increase  their  chances  of  passing  the  required  standardized  tests  (Owens, 
Parks,  Green,  &  Weatherford,  2001).  Finally,  teacher  education  programs 
need  to  make  their  cultures  on  campus  and  within  classes  more  “welcom¬ 
ing”  for  African  American  teacher  candidates  to  increase  their  chances  of 
becoming  certified  or  licensed  teachers.  This  is  especially  important  because 
African  American  teacher  education  students  tend  to  feel  like  outsiders  and 
often  struggle  to  maintain  their  own  racial  identity  within  their  university 
classrooms  (Garret,  1998). 

STRATEGIES  FOR  RECRUITING  AFRICAN  AMERICAN 
MALE  TEACHERS 

Gursky,  Rose,  and  Moss  (2004)  reported  that  today’s  students  could  easily 
go  12  years  in  the  K-12  educational  system  without  ever  seeing  an  African 
American,  specifically  an  African  American  male  teacher.  To  alleviate  this 
educational  predicament,  many  universities  and  school  districts  around  the 
country  are  considering  recruitment  strategies  grounded  in  Jacullo-Noto’s 
(1991)  research  examining  nationwide  efforts  to  increase  the  presence  of 
African  American  male  teachers  and  other  minority  teachers  of  color  in  the 
nation’s  teaching  workforce. 

COLLABORATING  WITH  COMMUNITY 

For  teacher  education  programs  and  K-12  school  districts  to  increase  the 
African  American  male  presence  in  the  teaching  profession,  more  efforts  to 
involve  the  community  outside  of  education  should  be  explored.  I  he  Ur¬ 
ban  League  and  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  (NAACP)  could  be  valuable  resources  to  identify  potential  African 
American  male  candidates  for  the  teaching  profession  (Jacullo-Noto,  1991). 
Another  valuable  resource  is  the  100  Black  Men  of  America,  a  community 
organization  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  African  American 
males  by  providing  mentoring  and  educational  programs.  These  organi¬ 
zations  can  formulate  partnerships  with  African  Amei  ican  males  in  teachei 
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preparation  programs  and  provide  individual  mentoring  and  financial 
support  for  students  pursuing  teaching  as  a  career.  By  doing  so,  African 
American  male  students  will  be  matched  with  successful  African  Amei  ican 
male  adults  to  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  students  being  successful  in 
their  quests  to  become  teachers. 

FACULTY  MENTOR 

The  research  literature  has  documented  other  recommendations  made  to 
teacher  education  programs  to  attract  capable  African  American  students. 
Loo  and  Rolinson  (1986)  noted  the  importance  of  having  an  African  Amer¬ 
ican  faculty  member  or  other  ethnic  minority  faculty  member  on  staff  to 
serve  as  a  mentor  to  aid  in  the  success  of  those  completing  their  teacher 
education  programs.  Lewis,  Ginsberg,  Davies,  and  Smith  (2004)  noted  that 
African  American  students  tend  to  gravitate  toward  ethnic  minority  faculty 
to  aid  in  their  adjustment  to  the  university  environment.  Therefore,  diver¬ 
sity  in  the  faculty  ranks  is  especially  important  in  aiding  African  American 
males  in  their  teacher  education  programs.  Additionally,  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  (2001)  reported  that  teacher  preparation  programs  and 
school  districts  should  begin  to  target  their  recruitment  efforts  on  paraed- 
ucators,  midcareer  adults,  recent  graduates,  and  other  African  American 
males  who  have  a  passion  for  teaching. 

REFINE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

Many  African  American  males  who  have  the  potential  of  becoming  excellent 
teachers  are  not  admitted  to  many  teacher  programs  because  of  their 
standardized  test  scores  (i.e.,  ACT  and  SAT;  Jacullo-Noto,  1991).  For  those 
teacher  preparation  programs  that  are  serious  about  increasing  the  African 
American  male  presence  in  the  teaching  profession,  it  is  critical  that  en¬ 
trance  requirements  are  reexamined.  Alternative  measures,  such  as  past 
accomplishments  (e.g.,  leadership  activities  in  high  school)  and  passion  for 
teaching,  should  be  considered  in  entrance  requirements  (Kunjufu,  2002; 
Spellman,  1988). 

COLLEGE  AND  SCHOOL  COLLABORATION 

High  schools  and  colleges  need  to  work  together  to  develop  ongoing  and 
systematic  student  recruitment  programs  that  have  a  particular  emphasis 
on  attracting  African  Americans  to  teaching.  According  to  Tice  (1994),  the 
goals  of  such  programs  might  include  developing  interest  among  African 
American  high  school  students  in  public  education,  helping  African  Amer¬ 
ican  high  school  students  to  become  more  knowledgeable  about  schools  and 
teaching,  developing  and  implementing  a  curriculum  for  a  high  school 
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course  on  teaching  and  learning  in  our  society,  and  facilitating  a  collabo¬ 
rative  approach  to  teacher  recruitment  by  colleges  and  public  schools  as  a 
way  of  replenishing  the  profession. 

ACADEMIC  SUPPORT 

To  increase  African  American  male  presence  in  the  teaching  ranks,  pro¬ 
viding  tutorial  sessions  is  a  viable  option  for  helping  the  disproportionate 
number  of  African  American  students  who  are  failing  the  NTE  (i.e.,  PRAX¬ 
IS  I  &  II).  Latham,  Gritomer,  and  Ziomeck  (1999)  conducted  a  3-year  study 
during  the  1995-1997  academic  years.  The  researcher  found  that  82%  of 
White  candidates  successfully  passed  the  PRAXIS  I,  as  opposed  to  46%  of 
the  African  American  candidates.  On  the  PRAXIS  II,  91%  of  the  White 
candidates  passed,  in  comparison  with  64%  of  the  African  American  can¬ 
didates.  It  is  important  that  teacher  education  programs  provide  a  better 
educational  foundation  for  understanding  content  and  improving  test¬ 
taking  skills  toward  increasing  the  success  rate  of  African  Americans,  and 
African  American  males  in  particular.  For  example,  teacher  preparation 
programs  should  require  test-taking  seminars  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum. 
These  seminars  will  provide  African  American  students  with  pertinent 
strategies  for  taking  the  standardized  tests  and  also  be  a  forum  in  which 
students  can  take  practice  examinations  before  taking  their  actual  tests.  This 
will  increase  the  likelihood  of  the  African  American  students  being  success¬ 
ful  on  these  high-stakes  tests. 

COLLABORATION  WITH  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Jacullo-Noto  (1991)  offered  other  strategies  that  may  increase  African 
American  male  presence  in  the  teaching  ranks:  collaboration  between 
2-  and  4-year  institutions  and  alternative  types  of  certifications.  The  author 
further  postulates  that  teacher  education  programs  should  seriously  con¬ 
sider  collaborating  with  2-year  institutions,  because  the  largest  pool  of  Af¬ 
rican  Americans  have  found  entrance  into  higher  education  through  these 
schools  (Lewis  &  Middleton,  2003).  The  core  of  academic  courses  needed  to 
complete  the  teacher  preparation  program  can  be  taken  at  the  2-year 
school.  This  will  aid  the  African  American  male  student  because  of  the 
economic  value  of  attending  2-year  schools.  In  addition,  the  smallei  class 
sizes  and  greater  connections  to  the  instructors  have  been  found  to  increase 
their  academic  achievement  (Lewis  &  Middleton). 

ALTERNATIVE  ROUTES  TO  CERTIFICATION 

A  final  strategy  that  has  been  documented  in  the  research  literature  that  can 
increase  African  American  male  presence  in  the  teaching  ranks  is  alternative 
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route  certification.  For  African  American  males  looking  for  a  caieei  change, 
alternative  certifications  provide  opportunities  for  African  American  males 
who  have  rich  “real-world”  work  experiences  outside  of  education  to  pur¬ 
sue  a  career  in  teaching  while  working  on  their  degrees  at  the  same  time. 


STRATEGIES  FOR  RETAINING  AFRICAN  AMERICAN 
MALE  TEACHERS 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  main  efforts  to  diversify  the  teaching  profession 
have  been  on  recruitment,  with  very  little  attention  given  to  the  retention  of 
existing  African  American  male  teachers  (Kunjufu,  2002).  Unfortunately, 
the  retention  strategies  for  retaining  African  American  males  and  other 
teachers  of  color  have  basically  remained  unchanged  since  the  1980s. 
Nonetheless,  this  section  of  the  study  highlights  retention  strategies  that 
have  been  used  in  various  formats  around  the  country. 

Several  factors  are  critical  in  the  discussion  of  retaining  African  American 
male  teachers.  Over  the  past  10  years,  education  organizations  (e.g.,  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Teachers,  2000;  National  Education  Association,  2001; 
Recruiting  New  Teachers,  2002)  have  noted  that  African  American  male 
teachers  who  leave  school  districts  are  usually  more  talented  and  qualified — 
based  on  teaching  evaluations  and  college  grade  point  average — than  those 
who  choose  to  remain  in  teaching.  However,  to  alleviate  this  pattern,  it  is 
important  that  school  districts  are  proactive  in  finding  lucrative  teaching 
positions  within  the  districts  that  will  allow  high-quality  African  American 
teachers  to  stay  in  the  classroom.  By  providing  these  teachers  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  upwardly  mobile  positions  within  the  school  district,  the  dis¬ 
tricts’  chances  of  retaining  them  are  greatly  increased  (Cooper,  2000; 
Dupre,  1996).  Without  concerted  efforts,  the  field  of  education  is  likely  to 
continue  to  lose  its  African  American  male  teachers  to  other  professions. 

As  a  means  to  retain  qualified  African  American  male  teachers  within  the 
profession,  Haberman  (1989)  recommended  the  following:  “(a)  provide  a 
career  ladder  for  African  American  male  teachers  who  are  currently  work¬ 
ing  in  school  districts  and  (b)  use  support  mechanisms,  such  as  mentors,  to 
support  African  American  male  teachers  in  the  school  district”  (p.  126). 
Given  the  above  retention  strategies,  the  author  also  recommended  the 
following  as  best  practices  for  retaining  African  American  male  teachers: 

1 .  Establish  a  strategic  action  plan  designed  to  provide  support  services 
to  increase  the  retention  rates  of  African  American  male  teachers. 

2.  Provide  new  African  American  male  teachers  with  financial  incentives 
to  remain  in  the  profession,  such  as  financial  support  to  continue  ed¬ 
ucation  and  forgiveness  on  student  loans. 
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3.  Monitor  African  American  male  teachers  throughout  their  first  3  years 
and  provide  a  mentor  to  help  the  teacher  adjust  to  the  demands  of 
teaching. 

By  implementing  these  retention  strategies,  school  districts  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  retain  the  African  American  male  teachers  who  are  cur¬ 
rently  employed  in  their  school  district. 


METHODOLOGY 

This  study  comprised  a  sample  of  147  African  American  male  teachers  at 
three  different  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Louisiana  who  were  within 
3  years  of  teaching.  These  three  school  districts  were  selected  because  they 
employed  approximately  5%  of  African  American  male  teachers  in  years 
1-3  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  Louisiana  was  a  good  benchmark  to  conduct 
this  study  because  it  provided  one  of  the  highest  percentages  of  African 
American  males  in  the  teaching  population  as  compared  with  other  states 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2003).  During  the  2000-2002 
academic  years,  the  selected  urban  school  districts  hired  229  African  Amer¬ 
ican  male  teachers  at  the  elementary,  middle,  and  high  school  levels.  After 
receiving  approval  to  conduct  this  research  study  in  each  school  district, 
human  resources  personnel  provided  the  researcher  with  a  list  of  names 
and  school  addresses  where  the  sample  of  African  American  male  teachers 
were  employed. 

Because  this  research  study  incorporated  a  revised  survey  instrument 
from  Garret  (1998),  it  was  necessary  to  establish  content  validity  of  the  new 
instrument.  A  panel  of  five  experts  received  a  draft  of  the  survey  for  review. 
These  experts  received  a  brief  summary  of  the  study,  a  description  of  the 
sample  group  to  be  surveyed,  known  limitations  of  the  study,  and  the  de¬ 
sired  beneficial  results  of  the  study.  These  experts  reviewed  the  content  and 
construction  of  the  survey  and  noted  suggestions  for  the  revision  of  the 
instrument.  On  the  basis  of  their  input,  six  modifications  of  the  survey  were 
made  until  collaborative  agreement  determined  that  it  had  obtained  con¬ 
tent  validity. 

To  ensure  reliability,  the  researcher  conducted  a  pilot  study  to  obtain 
feedback  from  teachers  regarding  design  and  readability  of  the  survey. 
A  convenience  sample  of  50  African  American  teachers  from  Louisiana  was 
used  to  pilot  the  survey  instrument.  The  convenience  sample  for  the  pilot 
study  was  selected  by  contacting  principals  in  the  approved  school  districts 
who  had  African  American  male  teachers  with  more  than  3  years  of  ex¬ 
perience.  Principals  provided  names  of  African  American  males  who  met 
this  criterion.  The  African  American  teachers  in  the  convenience  sample 
were  contacted  by  mail  and  provided  with  written  documentation  that 
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Table  1.  Response  rates  of  total  number  of  African  American  teachers  in  selected 
school  districts  _ _ _ 

A.A.  Male  Teachers  A.A.  Male  Teacher  %  of  Total 
School  District  Surveyed _ _ Response _ Response 

School  district  1 
School  district  2 
School  district  3 
Total 


45 

27 

18 

58 

42 

29 

126 

78 

53 

229 

147 

100 

described  the  study.  After  consent  forms  were  returned,  teachers  were 
mailed  a  copy  of  the  survey.  These  teachers  recommended  changes  to  im¬ 
prove  the  formatting  and  readability  of  the  survey  instrument.  With  input 
from  the  teachers  in  the  convenience  sample,  the  survey  instrument  used  in 
this  study  was  finalized. 

After  reviewing  the  names  and  school  addresses  of  the  sample,  all  African 
American  male  teachers  in  the  sample  were  contacted  by  mail  and  provided 
with  written  documentation  that  described  the  study.  After  receiving  con¬ 
sent  forms,  the  African  American  male  teachers  in  the  sample  were  mailed  a 
copy  of  the  survey  instrument  (see  the  appendix)  during  the  fall  2002 
semester.  One  week  following  the  first  of  two  mailings  of  the  survey,  the 
researcher  learned  that  approximately  20%  of  the  sample  was  no  longer 
working  in  the  three  school  districts  used  in  this  study.  A  total  of  229  African 
American  male  teachers  in  the  selected  sample  were  sent  the  survey  in¬ 
strument  for  this  study.  Respondents  returned  147  surveys  (65%)  for  data 
analysis. 

Table  1  illustrates  the  response  rates  for  the  total  number  of  African 
American  male  teachers  in  the  selected  school  districts;  these  data  were 
obtained  from  human  resources  personnel.  In  school  district  1,  45  African 
American  male  teachers  received  the  survey  with  27  responding;  in  school 
district  2,  58  African  American  male  teachers  received  the  survey  with 
42  responding;  and  in  school  district  3,  126  African  American  male  teachers 
received  the  survey,  with  78  responding.  As  a  result,  the  total  of  African 
American  males  in  this  study  who  received  a  survey  was  229,  with  147 
responding,  for  a  response  rate  of  65%. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

The  survey  instrument  used  in  this  study  was  derived  from  another  re¬ 
search  study  that  examined  factors  influencing  the  recruitment  and  reten¬ 
tion  of  African  American  teachers  in  select  Texas  school  districts  (Garret, 
1998).  The  original  survey  was  modified  with  permission  to  gain  insight, 
and  pertinent  data  focused  specifically  on  African  American  male  teachers. 
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The  first  section  of  the  survey  instrument  had  six  questions  requesting 
background  information  about  the  participants.  The  second  section  of  the 
survey  collected  data  about  recruitment  and  retention  mechanisms  that 
were  deemed  important  by  African  American  male  teachers.  This  section 
contained  11  recruitment  mechanisms  and  14  retention  mechanisms  that 
African  American  teachers  responded  to  in  a  Likert-scale  format.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  had  five  choices  to  choose  from  for  each  recruitment  and  retention 
mechanism.  The  choices  were  very  encouraging  (VE),  encouraging  (E),  dis¬ 
couraging  (D),  very  discouraging  (VD),  and  not  applicable  (NA).  For  analysis, 
each  item  was  scored  with  the  following  criteria:  VE  =  4  points;  E  =  3 
points;  D  =  2  points;  VD  =  1  point;  and  NA  =  0  points.  The  final  section  of 
the  survey  allowed  participants  to  respond  to  an  open-ended  question 
concerning  the  future  of  recruitment  and  retention  of  African  American 
male  teachers  in  U.S.  public  schools.  The  major  themes  from  this  question 
will  be  highlighted  in  the  Findings  section  of  this  study.  Given  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  understanding  what  African  American  male  teachers  in  this  study 
believe  to  be  essential  in  the  areas  of  recruitment  and  retention,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  research  questions  were  examined: 

1.  What  recruitment  mechanisms  are  most  effective  in  encouraging 

African  American  males  to  enter  the  teaching  profession? 

2.  What  retention  mechanisms  are  the  most  effective  in  encouraging 

African  American  males  to  remain  in  the  teaching  profession? 

DATA  ANALYSES 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  survey  instrument  used  in  this  study,  standard 
descriptive  statistics  (i.e.,  frequencies,  means,  percentages,  and  standard 
deviations)  were  used  to  provide  data  on  what  African  American  males 
teachers  in  this  study  deemed  important  in  the  area  of  recruitment  and 
retention.  As  a  result,  African  American  male  teachers  in  this  study  reported 
the  top  five  recruitment  and  retention  strategies  that  influenced  their  de¬ 
cision  to  join  their  school  districts.  Findings  are  reported  in  Tables  3  and  4. 


FINDINGS 

In  this  study,  the  age  range  of  the  sample  was  21-30  (85%);  the  remaining 
African  American  male  teachers  were  between  the  ages  of  31  and  40.  Fur¬ 
ther,  25  teachers  (17%)  had  less  than  1  year  of  teaching  experience,  62 
teachers  (42%)  had  1  year  of  teaching  experience,  31  teachers  (21%)  had  2 
years  of  experience,  and  29  teachers  (20%)  had  3  years  ol  teaching  expe¬ 
rience.  Table  2  illustrates  data  gathered  from  the  following  question:  “Who 
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Table  2.  Descriptive  statistics  of  the  most  influential  person  in  choosing  teaching 

%  Checked 


Influential  Person 


Number  Checked 


Family  member 

Elementary  teacher 

High  school  teacher 

88 

12 

24 

60 

8 

16 

Friend 

7 

5 

Counselor 

9 

6 

Other 

7 

4 

Total 

147 

100 

was  the  most  influential  person  in  your  decision  to  join  the  teaching  pro 
fession?”  The  top  five  responses,  as  indicated  by  the  total  number  of  re¬ 
spondents  checking  the  appropriate  responses,  were  (1)  family  member 
(60%);  (2)  high  school  teacher  (16%);  (3)  elementary  teacher  (8%);  (4) 
counselor  (6%);  and  (5)  friend  (5%).  Overwhelmingly,  African  American 
male  teachers  (60%)  in  this  study  reported  that  a  family  member  was  the 
most  influential  person  in  their  decision  to  join  the  teaching  profession. 
Further  results  are  found  in  Table  2. 

RECRUITMENT  MECHANISMS 

In  research  question  1,  African  American  male  teachers  were  asked,  “What 
recruitment  mechanisms  were  most  effective  in  your  selection  ol  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession?”  Table  3  provides  an  analysis  of  what  was  most  valued  by 
African  American  male  teachers  in  the  area  of  recruitment.  The  top  five 
responses  were  (1)  helping  young  people;  (2)  needing  a  job;  (3)  contribu¬ 
tions  to  humanity;  (4)  location  of  job;  and  (5)  other.  Table  3  displays  each 
recruitment  strategy,  along  with  the  mean  scores  and  standard  deviations 
from  the  respondents. 


Table  3.  Means  and  standard  deviations  of  recruitment  mechanisms 


Recruitment  Mechanism 

Mean 

SD 

Helping  young  people 

3.70 

.48 

Needed  a  job 

3.47 

.50 

Conti'ibutions  to  humanity 

3.38 

.49 

Location  of  job 

3.22 

.76 

Other 

3.27 

.90 

Size  of  district/school 

3.18 

.74 

Curriculum 

3.11 

.66 

Individual  social  status 

2.98 

.64 

Benefits 

2.94 

.73 

Class  size 

2.79 

.81 

Salary 

2.64 

.93 
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On  the  last  question  of  the  survey  instrument  under  the  area  of  recruit¬ 
ment,  African  American  male  teachers  were  asked  how  the  recruitment  of 
African  American  male  teachers  could  be  improved  by  their  respective 
school  districts.  The  following  major  themes  were  found: 

1.  Recruit  teachers  from  historically  Black  colleges  and  universities 
(HBCUs). 

2.  Provide  better  benefits,  higher  salaries,  and  better  working  condi¬ 
tions. 

3.  Allow  African  American  male  teachers  that  are  currently  employed  by 
school  districts  to  be  recruiters  at  job  fairs. 

4.  Use  the  media  (i.e.,  television,  radio,  and  Internet)  to  better  recruit 
African  American  males. 

5.  Provide  equal  opportunity  based  on  true  qualifications  and  not  “who 
you  know.” 

RETENTION  MECHANISMS 

In  research  question  2,  African  American  male  teachers  were  asked,  “What 
retention  mechanisms  were  the  most  effective  in  your  decision  to  remain  in 
the  teaching  profession?”  Table  4  provides  an  analysis  of  responses  to  this 
question.  The  top  five  responses  were  (1)  job  security;  (2)  contributions  to 
humanity;  (3)  goals  (short/long-term);  (4)  location  of  job;  and  (5)  admin¬ 
istrative  support.  Table  4  shows  each  retention  strategy,  along  with  the 
mean  scores  and  standard  deviations  from  the  respondents  in  the  study. 


Table  4.  Means  and  standard 

Retention  Mechanisms 
Job  security 

Contributions  to  humanity 
Goals  (long/short  term) 
Location  of  job 
Administrative  support 
Size  of  district/school 
Working  conditions 
Curriculum 
Individual  social  status 
Benefits 
Class  size 
Parental  support 
Salary 


retention  mechanisms 


Mean 

SD 

3.36 

.63 

3.33 

.63 

3.17 

.63 

3.14 

.79 

3.13 

.82 

3.09 

.74 

3.04 

.87 

2.87 

.82 

2.83 

.63 

2.81 

.75 

2.80 

.87 

2.60 

.98 

2.48 

1.03 

deviations  for 
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DISCUSSION 

So  what  can  be  made  of  the  findings  of  this  study?  The  Afiican  American 
male  respondents  raised  some  very  interesting  points  that  school  district 
personnel  and  others  concerned  with  their  recruitment  and  retention 
should  seriously  consider.  First,  when  asked,  “Who  was  the  most  influential 
person  in  your  decision  to  join  the  teaching  profession?”  60%  of  the  African 
American  male  teachers  stated  that  a  family  member  was  most  influential. 
Given  that,  school  district  personnel  should  not  only  look  to  recruit  the 
individual  but  also  look  at  targeted  recruitment  that  involves  the  entire 
family.  Moore  (2001)  noted  that  many  African  American  college  students 
rely  greatly  on  parents,  friends,  and  extended  family  for  encouragement 
and  support  for  important  decisions  in  their  academic  lives.  Because  par¬ 
ents  and  other  family  members  play  a  key  role  in  many  academic  decisions, 
school  districts  should  make  sure  that  they  involve  the  family  members  in 
the  recruitment  process.  This  may  take  the  form  of  visiting  a  potential 
candidate  in  his  home  to  talk  about  the  benefits  for  family  members  (e.g., 
children  attending  quality  schools,  fringe  benefits  for  immediate  family,  and 
workshops  with  family  and  community). 

Second,  African  American  male  teachers  in  this  study  were  asked,  “What 
was  the  most  important  recruitment  mechanism  offered  by  your  school 
district  that  influenced  your  decision  to  become  a  teacher?”  The  respond¬ 
ents  reported  that  helping  young  people  succeed  was  the  recruitment 
mechanism  offered  by  school  districts  that  influenced  their  decision  to  be¬ 
come  teachers.  As  a  result,  school  district  personnel  should  emphasize  the 
societal  importance  of  helping  young  people  succeed  as  one  of  their  pri¬ 
mary  recruitment  strategies  for  prospective  African  American  male  teachers 
because  they  want  to  reach  back  and  help  other  African  American  students 
become  successful  (Lewis  et  al.,  2004).  In  addition,  the  second  and  third 
most  important  recruitment  mechanisms  to  African  American  male  teachers 
in  this  study  were  needing  a  job  and  contributions  to  humanity.  These 
findings  are  important  for  school  district  officials  to  understand  when  trying 
to  recruit  African  American  males  into  the  teaching  profession.  Respond¬ 
ents  in  this  study  showed  that  the  recruitment  mechanisms  of  helping 
young  people  succeed,  needing  a  job,  and  contributions  to  humanity  are 
the  highest  priorities  in  the  recruitment  process  for  the  teaching  profession. 

Third,  this  study  also  highlighted  that  the  retention  strategies  for  African 
American  male  teachers  should  also  be  expanded.  African  American  male 
teachers  noted  that  the  most  important  components  of  their  current  po¬ 
sitions  that  have  allowed  them  to  stay  was  the  job  security  of  the  position, 
contributions  to  humanity,  and  short-  and  long-term  goals.  As  the  corporate 
sector  tries  to  recruit  African  American  male  teachers  from  their  positions, 
school  districts  should  seek  to  find  methods  to  highlight  the  job  security  and 
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the  contributions  to  humanity  that  are  connected  with  the  teaching  position. 
School  districts  can  also  provide  quality  mentoring  to  aid  African  American 
male  teachers  in  understanding  how  their  teaching  positions  fit  into  their 
short-  and  long-term  goals  (Freeman,  1999;  Stephens,  1999;  White-Hood, 
1993).  Further,  quality  mentoring  can  aid  African  American  male  teachers 
to  easily  make  it  through  the  probationary  period  and  become  a  permanent 
employee  in  the  school  district.  Job  security  can  also  be  expanded  by 
allowing  African  American  male  teachers  an  opportunity  to  seek  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  within  the  school  districts.  This  may  take  the  form  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  internships,  in  which  African  American  males  can  be  trained  to 
understand  how  administrative  positions  work  within  a  school  district.  This 
will  make  African  American  males  more  marketable  within  their  school  dis¬ 
tricts  and  provide  opportunities  for  career  advancement.  By  implementing 
these  types  of  retention  mechanisms,  school  districts  will  increase  the  odds 
of  retaining  qualified  African  American  male  teachers  in  the  future. 


LIMITATIONS/AREAS  OF  FUTURE  RESEARCH 

After  completing  the  study,  the  findings  are  limited  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
limitations  are  as  follows: 

1 .  This  study  was  restricted  to  three  school  districts  in  Louisiana;  there¬ 
fore,  caution  should  be  taken  in  generalizing  the  results  to  other  school 
districts  with  African  American  male  teachers. 

2.  Although  the  sample  included  African  American  males  in  the  targeted 
school  districts,  the  responses  may  not  be  representative  of  all  African 
American  male  teachers  in  these  school  districts. 

To  improve  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  African  American  males  in 
K-12  schools,  the  following  recommendations  are  provided  as  areas  of  fu¬ 
ture  research  that  should  be  examined: 

1 .  A  large-scale  study  should  be  conducted  with  African  American  col¬ 
lege  students  majoring  in  education  to  understand  what  influenced  their 
choice  to  become  teachers. 

2.  A  systematic  review  of  literature  should  be  conducted  over  the  past 
10  years  of  research  to  examine  what  recruitment  and  retention  strat¬ 
egies  work  best  for  placing  African  American  male  teachers  in  K-12 
schools. 

3.  More  empirical  studies  should  be  conducted  on  African  American 
male  teachers  to  continue  to  inform  the  discussion  on  the  critical  need  for 
African  American  male  teachers. 
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CONCLUSION 

The  literature  review  highlighted  the  importance  of  having  African  Amer¬ 
ican  male  teachers  in  the  classrooms  across  the  United  States.  Because  many 
school  districts  are  in  dire  need  of  African  American  male  role  models, 
school  districts  should  purposefully  seek  to  recruit  teachers  of  color  in  the 
classroom.  This  can  be  done  by  targeting  recruiting  efforts  toward  people  of 
color,  specifically  African  American  males. 

In  this  study,  the  top  three  recruitment  mechanisms  that  were  most  im¬ 
portant  to  African  American  male  teachers  were  (1)  helping  young  people, 
(2)  needing  a  job,  and  (3)  contributions  to  humanity.  Thus,  the  following 
recommendations  are  essential  for  school  district  hiring  officials,  first, 
school  district  officials  must  continue  to  stress  at  various  job  fairs  the  critical 
role  of  teachers,  specifically  African  American  male  teachers,  in  helping 
young  people  reach  their  educational  goals  and  become  productive  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.  Second,  as  another  recruitment  mechanism,  school  district 
officials  must  continue  to  inform  African  American  male  college  students 
that  teaching  positions  are  readily  available  upon  graduation  from  college 
in  a  variety  of  subject  areas.  Third,  school  district  officials  must  remind 
potential  African  American  male  teachers  that  their  efforts  are  an  excellent 
way  to  contribute  to  humanity  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  done  in  many  other 
professions.  Based  on  the  findings,  school  districts  can  use  these  recruit¬ 
ment  mechanisms  to  aid  in  increasing  the  presence  of  the  African  American 
male  teachers  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  area  of  retention  of  African  American  male  teachers,  this  study 
found  that  the  top  three  retention  mechanisms  were  (1)  job  security,  (2) 
contributions  to  humanity,  and  (3)  goals  (short-  and  long-term).  As  a  result, 
the  following  recommendations  are  essential  for  school  districts  to  retain 
their  current  African  American  male  teachers.  First,  school  district  officials 
must  continue  to  remind  African  American  male  teachers  of  the  valuable  job 
security  in  the  held  of  education.  District  officials  can  provide  these  teachers 
with  other  opportunities  within  the  district  to  increase  the  chances  of  Af¬ 
rican  American  male  teachers  wanting  to  stay  within  the  district.  Second, 
school  district  officials  must  continue  to  remind  current  African  American 
male  teachers  that  their  efforts  as  teachers  are  making  a  difference  in  the 
lives  of  their  students.  Third,  school  districts  should  assign  a  quality  mentor 
to  each  African  American  male  teacher  to  discuss  any  issues  in  their  teaching 
assignments  and  to  discuss  how  the  teaching  assignments  fit  into  their  short- 
and  long-term  goals.  Given  these  retention  strategies  based  on  the  findings 
in  this  study,  school  district  officials  can  increase  the  retention  rates  of  cur¬ 
rent  African  American  male  teachers. 

Finally,  the  following  general  recruitment  strategies  are  also  provided  to 
aid  school  districts  in  their  efforts  to  recruit  more  African  American  male 
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teachers.  First,  school  districts  should  continue  to  focus  heavily  on  recruit¬ 
ing  African  American  males,  including  those  attending  historically  Black 
colleges  and  universities  (HBCUs).  Second,  school  districts  should  set  the 
hiring  of  African  American  male  teachers  as  a  priority,  given  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  population  is  growing  more  ethnically  diverse.  Third,  school  districts 
should  begin  the  recruitment  process  as  early  as  high  school  and  provide 
funding  for  colleges  to  recruit  African  American  males  who  are  most  in¬ 
terested  in  the  teaching  held.  Fourth,  teacher  education  programs  need  to 
seriously  consider  collaborating  with  2-year  institutions,  because  this  is 
where  the  largest  pool  of  African  Americans  has  found  entrance  into  higher 
education  (Lewis  &  Middleton,  2003). 

In  conclusion,  African  American  male  teachers  are  of  critical  importance 
in  the  nation’s  diverse  classrooms.  Not  only  do  African  American  male 
teachers  serve  as  role  models  for  African  American  students,  but  they  also 
are  role  models  to  all  students.  By  having  African  American  male  teachers  in 
the  classroom,  students  can  see  that  African  American  males  can  be  more 
than  athletes,  entertainers,  and  inmates.  It  is  hoped  that  school  district 
officials  will  set  the  hiring  of  African  American  male  teachers  as  a  priority 
given  that  the  student  population  in  public  schools  continues  to  become 
more  diverse. 
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APPENDIX 


SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 

Background  Information 

Please  check  the  appropriate  response(s)  for  each  item: 

T 

1.  Age: 

a.  21-30 _ b.  31-40 _ c.  41-50 _ d.  51-60 _ e.  61  + 


2.  Years  of  experience  (entire  career) 

_ a.  0 _ b.  1  _ c.  2 _ d.  3 

3.  Grade  level  (s)  for  which  you  have  had  instructional  responsibility 

_ a.  Elementary _ b.  Secondary 

4.  The  highest  academic  degree  you  have  attained: 

_ a.  Bachelor’s _ b.  Master’s _ c.  Doctorate 

5.  What  was  your  undergraduate  major?  What  university/college? 

Major: _ University/College: _ 
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6. 


The  most  influential  person(s)  in  your  decision  to  teach:  (check  all  that 


apply) 

_ a.  family  member _ b.  elementary 

teacher 


c.  high  school 
teacher 


d.  friend 


g.  counselor 


e.  elementary  _ f-  high  school 

principal  principal 

h.  other  (please  specify)  _ 


Factors  Influence  Recruitment  and  Retention  of  African  American 

Male  Teachers 

The  following  items  represent  various  factors  of  teaching.  Please  rate  each 
factor  as  you  regard  its  relative  degree  of  encouragement  for  considering 
remaining  in  your  current  teaching  position.  Place  the  appropriate  letter(s) 
in  the  space  provided  to  the  left  of  each  number.  All  questionnaires  are 
anonymous. 

Ratings:  VE-very  encouraging  D-discouraging  NA-not  applicable 

E-encouraging  VD-very  discouraging 

Recruitment  Mechanisms 

What  encouraged  you  to  take  your  current  position  ? 

1 .  salary  _  6.  helping  young  people 

2.  benefits  _  7.  class  size 

3.  contributions  to  humanity  _  8.  needed  a  job 

4.  individual  social  status  _  9.  location  of  job 

5.  size  of  district/school  _  10.  other _ 


Retention  Mechanisms 

What  keeps  you  in  your  current  position  ? 

1.  salary 

2.  benefits 

3.  contributions  to  humanity 

4.  individual  social  status 

5.  location  of  job 


6.  class  size 

7.  curriculum 

8.  size  of  district/school 

9.  job  security 

10.  working  conditions 
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11.  parental  support 

12.  goals  (long/short  term) 


13.  administrative  support 

14.  other 


In  your  opinion,  how  could  recruitment  and  retention  of  African 
American  teachers  be  improved? 


CHANCE  W.  LEWIS  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  School  of  Education  at 
Colorado  State  University.  In  addition,  Dr.  Lewis  is  the  associate  director  for 
the  Center  for  African  American  Research  and  Policy,  a  research  center  for 
the  Brothers  of  the  Academy  Institute  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin — 
Madison.  His  research  agenda  focuses  primarily  on  African  American  stu¬ 
dent  issues,  recruitment  and  retention  of  African  American  teachers,  and 
effective  instructional  strategies  for  African  American  students.  Dr.  Lewis  is 
coeditor  of  a  book  entitled,  White  Teachers  and  Diverse  Students:  A  Guide  to 
Building  Inclusive  Schools,  Promoting  High  Expectations,  and  Eliminating  Racism 
(Stylus  Publishers,  2006).  Dr.  Lewis  can  be  reached  by  e-mail  at  chance. 
lewis@colostate.edu. 


A  Qualitative  Investigation  of  African 
American  Males’  Career  Trajectory  in 
Engineering:  Implications  for  Teachers, 
School  Counselors,  and  Parents 

JAMES  L.  MOORE  III 

The  Ohio  State  University 


Using  the  grounded  theory  approach,  this  research  investigation,  drawing  on  a  larger 
study,  examined  the  factors  that  were  most  instrumental  in  influencing  African 
American  males’  decisions  to  pursue  engineering  as  an  academic  major  and  career 
choice.  Using  open-ended  biographical  questionnaires,  individual  interviews,  and 
focus  groups,  numerous  themes  emerged  from  these  data.  More  specifically,  the  central 
themes  that  had  major  impact  on  African  American  males’  career  trajectory  were  (a) 
strong  interests  in  science,  technology,  engineering,  and  mathematics;  (b)  strong  fa¬ 
milial  influence  and  encouragement;  (c)  strong  aptitudes  in  science  and  mathematics; 
(d)  meaningful  academic  experiences  and  relationships  with  school  personnel;  and  (e) 
meaningful  enrichment  programs,  opportunities,  and  academic  experiences.  Impli¬ 
cations,  based  on  the  findings  of  this  research,  are  provided  for  teachers,  school 
counselors,  and  parents. 

With  the  proliferation  of  technology,  adequate  preparation  in  science  and 
mathematics  is  rapidly  becoming  a  requisite  for  workplace  entry  and  mo¬ 
bility  in  today’s  information,  knowledge-based  society  (Flowers  &  Moore 
2003b;  Maton,  Hrabowski,  &  Schmitt,  2000).  Therefore,  the  United  States 
has  a  vested  interest  and  growing  need  to  funnel  resources  into  initiatives 
that  attract  and  retain  nontraditional  populations,  such  as  African  American 
males,  in  engineering  fields.  “Some  have  suggested  that  the  international 
competitive  capability  for  technological  development,  knowledge  produc¬ 
tion,  and  information  exchange  is  heavily  dependent  upon  much  fuller 
development  of  all  our  national  resources”  (Mcjamerson  McConnel,  1992, 
p.  36).  Clearly,  underrepresented  students’  academic  performances  at  the 
various  stages  of  the  educational  pipeline  (e.g.,  elementary,  middle,  and 
high  school)  and  choice  of  academic  majors  at  the  college  level  have  broader 
social  and  economic  implications  in  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  education 
and  business  communities  have  begun  to  develop  a  “renewed”  interest  in 
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and  focus  on  the  underrepresentation  of  ethnic  minorities  in  engineering 
fields. 

The  underrepresentation  of  ethnic  minorities  (e.g.,  African  Americans, 
Hispanic  Americans,  and  Native  Americans)  working  in  engineering  has 
been  forecasted  in  both  scientific  and  popular  literature  (Hill,  2001;  Hra- 
bowski  8c  Pearson,  1993;  Moore,  2000b;  Moore,  Flowers,  Guion,  Zhang,  8c 
Staten,  2004;  Moore,  Madison-Cohnore,  &  Smith,  2003;  Powell,  1990). 
Unfortunately,  the  underrepresentation  of  ethnic  minorities  is  even  more 
prevalent  in  undergraduate  and  graduate  degree  programs  in  science, 
technology,  engineering,  and  mathematics  (STEM;  Graham,  1997;  Hill, 
2001;  Hines,  1997;  Hrabwoski  8c  Maton,  1995;  Powell).  According  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  (Hill,  2001),  African  Americans  earned,  in 
1998,  7.6%  of  the  awarded  bachelor’s  degrees  in  science  and  engineering. 
Specifically,  African  American  males  earned  5.7%  of  the  bachelor’s  degrees 
awarded  to  males  in  science  and  engineering,  while  African  American 
women  obtained  9.7%  of  the  bachelor’s  degrees  earned.  With  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  globalism  and  technological  advancements,  the  need  for  high-tech 
skills  has  proliferated  (Mcjamerson  McConnel,  1992).  However,  consider¬ 
able  evidence  suggests  that  universities  and  colleges  are  not  producing  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  of  engineers  to  fill  these  projected  high-tech  positions 
(Babco,  2001a,  2001b;  Moore,  2000b),  especially  for  nontraditional  popu¬ 
lations  (i.e.,  women,  African  Americans,  Hispanic  Americans,  and  Native 
Americans;  Hrabowski,  Maton,  Greene,  &  Greif,  2002;  Hrabowski,  Maton, 
&  Greif,  1998;  Sondgeroth  &  Stough,  1992). 

The  research  literature  has  increasingly  documented  the  significant 
presence  of  White  males  in  fields,  such  as  engineering,  medicine,  and  nat¬ 
ural  sciences  (Hrabowski  8c  Maton,  1995;  Mcjamerson  McConnel,  1992; 
Moore  et  al.,  2003;  Powell,  1990).  According  to  Mcjamerson  McConnel, 
“the  international  competitiveness  of  the  U.S.,  along  with  associated  chang¬ 
es  in  labor  market  demands,  currently  promotes  heightened  interests  in 
minority  students’  major  field  choices.  No  longer  can  the  U.S.  depend  upon 
White  males  as  the  only  viable  source  of  scientific  and  technical  talent”  (p. 
36).  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  scholarly  literature  concerning  African 
American  males’  educational  experiences  has  focused  on  their  environ¬ 
mental  and  cultural  disadvantages  (Bailey,  2003;  Cuyjet,  1998;  Davis,  2003; 
Fries-Britt,  2000;  Herndon,  2003;  Moore,  Ford,  &  Milner,  2005a),  but  few 
articles  (Hrabowski  et  ah,  1998;  Greif,  Hrabowski,  &  Maton,  2000)  have 
examined  other  factors  that  influence  their  academic  majors  and  career 
choices.  Although  some  attention  has  been  directed  toward  the  process  of 
choosing  a  college  education  (Freeman,  1997),  there  is  still  a  dearth  of 
research  that  has  identified  the  most  instrumental  factors  in  influencing 
African  American  males’  decisions  to  pursue  engineering  as  an  academic 
major  and  career  choice. 
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Because  a  dearth  of  research  exists  on  this  topic,  the  overarching  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  African  American  males  a  forum  to  express 
their  experiences  in  their  own  words/  Drawing  on  a  much  laigei  study 
(Moore,  2000b),  this  particular  investigation  sought  to  provide  individuals 
who  interact  with  African  American  males  on  an  ongoing  basis  with  valuable 
information  to  increase  these  students’  interests  in  engineering.  Towai  d  this 
end,  the  findings  of  this  study  provided  specific  implications  for  teachers, 
school  counselors,  and  parents.  Similar  to  previous  studies  (Moore,  2000b; 
Moore,  Flowers,  Guion,  Zhang,  &  Staten,  2004;  Moore  et  al.,  2005a;  Moore 
et  ah,  2003),  this  qualitative  investigation  addressed  significant  research 
concerns  as  expressed  by  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  (AAAS)  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  (NSF; 
George,  Neale,  Van  Horne,  &  Malcolm,  2001).  More  specifically,  the  two 
research  bodies  stated:  “We  need  to  study  the  reasons  why  able  and  high 
achieving  URM  [underrepresented  minorities]  do  not  enter  STEM  college 
majors  or,  if  they  enter,  search  for  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  complete 
STEM  higher  education  degrees  or  go  on  in  higher  education  to  pursue 
doctoral  careers  in  academe”  (p.  3). 


METHODOLOGICAL  APPROACH 

This  research  investigation  used  the  grounded  theory  approach  (Glaser  & 
Strauss,  1967;  Strauss  &  Corbin,  1998)  to  examine  African  American  males’ 
decisions  to  pursue  engineering  as  an  academic  major  and  career  choice. 
Researchers,  such  as  Lincoln  and  Guba  (1985)  and  Scott  (1995),  refer  to  this 
qualitative  approach  as  the  process  of  collecting  and  analyzing  data  simul¬ 
taneously.  The  underlying  premise  of  grounded  theory  is  to  develop  the¬ 
oretical  constructs  that  explain  the  researched  phenomenon.  Dey  (1999) 
further  suggested  that  the  grounded  theory  approach  enables  constructs  to 
emerge  directly  from  the  qualitative  data,  and  Jorgensen  (1989)  asserted  that 
grounded  theory  consists  of  “(a)  comparing  the  data  applicable  to  each  con¬ 
ceptual  category;  (b)  integrating  the  categories  and  their  properties;  (c)  de¬ 
limiting  the  emergent  theory;  and  (d)  writing  up  the  theory”  (p.  1 13).  When 
saturation  and  redundancy  occur,  these  qualitative  procedures  are  complete. 

PARTICIPANTS 

The  study  was  conducted  at  a  large  predominantly  White  university,  located 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United  States.  A  purposeful  cross-selection  of 
42  African  American  male  engineering  students  was  included  in  this  inves¬ 
tigation,  and  most  of  the  African  American  male  participants  were  juniors 
and  seniors.  The  African  American  male  participants  ranged  from  20  to  29 
years  of  age,  with  a  mean  age  of  23  years.  The  mean  college  grade  point 
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average  (GPA)  was  2.54,  and  the  mean  high  school  GPA  was  3.54.  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  (SAP)  composite  scores  ranged  from  900  to  1450,  with  a 
mean  of  1082. 

DATA  COLLECTING  PROTOCOLS 
Biographical  questionnaires 

The  researcher  administered  biographical  questionnaires  to  gather  data  on 
a  range  of  relevant  topics  (e.g.,  academic  interests  and  backgrounds,  family 
socioeconomic  situation  and  support,  career  aspirations,  and  childhood 
experiences).  The  biographical  questionnaires  rendered  descriptive  data 
that  complemented  the  overall  intent  of  the  study. 


Individual  and  focus  group  interviews 

Individual  and  focus  group  interviews  were  the  primary  methods  of  in¬ 
quiry.  The  two  qualitative  methods  allowed  the  researcher  to  gain  access  to 
and  tap  into  the  many  different  forms  of  communications  that  the  African 
American  male  participants  use  in  their  day-to-day  interactions,  and  the  two 
methods  allowed  the  researcher  to  examine  their  perceptions  and  expe¬ 
riences  in  their  entirety  to  develop  a  complete  perspective  of  the  partic¬ 
ipants  (Krueger,  1988;  McCracken,  1988;  Morgan,  1998;  Rudestam  & 
Newton,  1992).  Stated  differently,  the  participants  were  able  to  present  and 
explain  their  perceptions  and  experiences  in  their  own  words.  The  open- 
ended  interview  protocols  for  the  individual  and  group  interviews  focused 
on  topics  similar  to  the  biographical  questionnaires;  however,  for  this  study, 
special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  interviewing  questions  that  examined 
African  American  males’  decisions  to  pursue  engineering  as  an  academic 
major  and  career  choice. 

DATA  COLLECTION  PROCEDURES 

After  receiving  approval  to  conduct  the  research  by  the  Institutional  Review 
Board,  the  researcher  contacted  the  university’s  Office  of  Minority  Affairs 
(OMA)  for  assistance  in  identifying  and  locating  prospective  participants. 
OMA  provided  the  names,  mailing  addresses,  telephone  numbers,  and 
e-mail  addresses  of  potential  participants.  The  researcher  initiated  contact 
with  prospective  participants  through  synchronous  and  asynchronous  com¬ 
munications  (e.g.,  e-mails)  and  followed  up  with  telephone  calls  and  e-mails. 
During  the  time  of  data  collection,  the  researcher,  an  African  American 
male,  had  5  years  of  college  counseling  experience  working  with  African 
American  male  college  students.  Individual  interviews  ranged  from  30  to 
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60  minutes,  and  focus  group  interviews  ranged  from  2.5  to  3.5  hours.  The 
individual  and  focus  group  interviews  were  audiotaped  and  transcribed. 

DATA  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES 

After  collecting  these  data,  the  researcher  assembled  a  i  esearch  team  to 
assist  with  data  analysis.  The  team  comprised  the  researcher,  two  advanced 
doctoral  students,  and  one  assistant  professor  in  counselor  education.  All 
members  of  the  research  team,  three  males  and  one  female,  were  African 
American,  and  all  were  experienced  in  conceptualizing,  collecting,  anal¬ 
yzing,  and  writing  up  qualitative  research.  Thus,  the  transcripts  were 
analyzed  using  the  three-step  sequential  coding  process  (i.e.,  coding,  cat¬ 
egorizing,  and  applying  theoretical  explanations;  Flowers  &  Moore,  2003a, 
Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967;  Moore  &  Flowers,  2003;  Strauss  &  Corbin,  1998). 
For  example,  the  research  team  examined,  compared,  and  asked  questions 
until  the  data  were  able  to  be  made  into  distinct  categories  and  able  to 
develop  a  clear  illustration  of  the  researched  phenomena. 

First,  each  research  team  member  coded  the  data  independently  and 
later  met  as  a  research  team  to  discuss  the  patterns  or  trends  in  these  data. 
Second,  each  research  team  member  compared  and  discussed  his  or  her 
interpretations  of  categories  and  subcategories  with  the  group.  This  process 
continued  until  each  research  team  member  agreed  on  the  identihed  cat¬ 
egories  and  subcategories  (Miles  &  Huberman,  1984,  1994).  Third,  after 
collapsing  categories  and  subcategories,  the  researcher  sent  participants  a 
final  version  of  data  analysis  as  a  way  of  soliciting  input  and  feedback  about 
the  study’s  findings.  None  of  the  participants  had  anything  to  add  or 
change  to  the  final  version  of  data  analysis;  in  other  words,  they  all  were 
satisfied  with  how  the  data  had  been  interpreted  by  the  researcher. 


RESULTS 

In  qualitative  investigations,  theoretical  constructs  are  often  used  to  explain 
phenomena  (Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967;  Moore  et  al.,  2003;  Strauss  &  Corbin, 
1998).  Pertaining  to  the  African  American  males’  decisions  to  pursue  en¬ 
gineering  as  an  academic  major  and  career  choice,  the  following  themes 
emerged  from  the  data:  (a)  strong  interests  in  science,  technology,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  mathematics;  (b)  strong  familial  influence  and  encourage¬ 
ment;  (c)  strong  aptitudes  in  science  and  mathematics;  (d)  meaningful 
academic  experiences  and  relationships  with  school  personnel;  and  (e) 
meaningful  enrichment  programs,  opportunities,  and  academic  experiences. 
These  themes  were  identified  as  salient  factors  that  influenced  these  stu¬ 
dents’  decisions  to  pursue  engineering. 
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STRONG  INTERESTS  IN  SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY,  ENGINEERING,  AND 
MATHEMATICS 

Over  the  years,  many  social  scientists  and  researchers  (Hilton,  Jsia,  Solo- 
rzano,  &  Benton,  1989;  Hrabowski  &  Maton,  1995;  Hrabowski  et  ah,  2002; 
Hrabowski  et  ah,  1998;  Moore,  2000b)  have  stressed  the  importance  of 
interests  in  selecting  an  academic  major,  especially  in  STEM  fields.  The 
relationship  between  interests  and  career  choice  is  closely  linked.  Further¬ 
more,  it  is  well  documented  in  the  research  literature  that  certain  interests 
that  a  person  holds  are  usually  the  products  of  upbringing,  environment, 
education,  and  cultural  tradition  (Berryman,  1983;  Hrabowski  et  ah,  2002; 
Hrabowski  et  ah,  1998;  Naizer,  1993). 

Similar  to  White  students,  interest  is  a  significant  part  of  the  career  decision 
process  for  African  American  males  (Hrabowski  et  ah  1998;  Moore,  2000b) 
and  females  (Hrabowski  et  ah,  2002).  In  the  last  two  decades,  many  social 
scientists  have  attempted  to  explore  the  factors  that  influence  students’  in¬ 
terests  in  engineering.  As  a  result,  many  (e.g.,  Berryman,  1983;  Hrabowski  et 
ah,  1998;  Moore,  2000b)  have  found  that  students’  decisions  to  pursue  en¬ 
gineering  majors  is  highly  correlated  with  their  degree  of  interest  in  math¬ 
ematics,  science,  technology,  and  engineering.  Aligned  with  this  notion, 
Naizer  (1993)  found  that  natural  curiosity  also  contributed  to  students’  in¬ 
terests  in  STEM  fields.  In  this  study,  many  of  the  African  American  males 
made  reference  to  interests  and  how  these  interests  influenced  their  decisions 
to  pursue  engineering  as  a  college  major  and  career  choice.  For  example, 
one  participant  indicated  that  he  became  interested  in  engineering  at  an 
early  age:  “I’ve  been  interested  in  [engineering]  ever  since  I  was  a  little  kid. 
I’ve  always  wanted  to  do  something  with  highways  or  roads  or  bridges.” 

A  second  participant  stated  that  he  became  interested  in  engineering 
because  he  loved  automobiles  and  taking  things  apart:  “My  love  for  auto¬ 
mobiles.  . .  .  My  love  for  taking  things  apart.  ...  I  took  apart  so  many  things 
as  a  kid.  ...  I  have  kept  that  focus.” 

Similar  to  the  aforementioned  participant,  another  participant  enthusi¬ 
astically  expressed  his  passion  and  interests  for  engineering: 

It’s  like  I  enjoy  this  stuff.  I  enjoy  working  on  homework.  ...  I  enjoy 
solving  problems.  I  enjoy  doing  projects  . . .  you  know  I  enjoy  this  stuff.  I 
think  the  most  important  thing  is  to  have  an  enjoyment  for  what  you  do. 

A  fourth  participant  illustrated  his  interests  in  engineering: 

Well,  every  since  I  was  a  kid,  I  always  wanted  to  build  spaceships.  ...  I 
liked  to  take  all  my  remote  controlled  cars  and  stuff  apart  ...  so  I  read 
up  on  it  [engineering],  it  sounded  like  something  that  I  wanted  to  do. 
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Additionally,  another  male  stated  that  engineering  was  a  logical  major  for 
him  to  pursue  because  he  had  always  been  both  good  in  and  interested  in 
mathematics  but  not  English:  “I’ve  always  been  a  strong  math  student  ever 
since  I  started  math  back  in  elementary  school.  . . .  Another  thing  is  I  hate 
English.  I  hate  writing  papers.” 

Similar  to  the  participant  above,  another  male  expressed  his  strong  fas¬ 
cination  and  interests  for  engineering: 

Just  interest  ...  I  feel  that  I’m  a  smart  guy,  and  I’m  fascinated  by  any 
aspect  of  technology.  I  wish  I  could  major  in  more  than  one  engi¬ 
neering  because  mining  mineral  processing  engineering  isn  t  the  only 
engineering  I’m  interested  in.  I  like  all  of  them  ...  I  like  knowing  how 
things  work,  and  I  think  that  I  have  pretty  good  problem-solving  skills. 

STRONG  FAMILIAL  INFLUENCE  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Deciding  on  an  academic  major  is  often  both  exciting  and  stressful  for 
students.  Regardless  of  race  or  gender,  many  students  need  assistance  in 
selecting  an  academic  major.  More  often  than  not,  assistance  or  support 
comes  from  parents  and  other  family  members  (Greif  et  al.,  2000;  Herndon 
&  Moore,  2002;  Hrabowski  et  al.,  2002;  Hrabowski  et  al.,  1998).  Family 
provides  guidance,  support,  and  encouragement,  especially  during  the  time 
of  deciding  on  a  major. 

In  the  research  literature,  a  growing  body  of  research  indicates  that 
parental  and  familial  support  has  advantageous  effects  on  students’  aca¬ 
demic  performance  (Greif  et  al.,  2000;  Herndon  &  Moore,  2002;  Moore, 
2000b)  and  career  decision  process  (Hrabowski  et  al.,  2002;  Hrabowski  et 
al.,  1998).  For  example,  parents  play  a  significant  role  in  the  career  decision 
process  for  students  in  the  STEM  fields  (Dick  &  Rollis,  1991).  Aligned  with 
this  thinking,  Smith  and  Hausfaus  (1998)  found  that  ethnic  minorities  per¬ 
form  better  in  mathematics  and  science  when  their  parents  were  involved  in 
and  supportive  of  their  education  (Smith  &  Hausfaus,  1998). 

Similar  to  African  American  females  and  other  nontraditional  popula¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  Native  Americans  and  Hispanic  Americans),  the  career  paths  for 
African  American  males  are  multifaceted.  Many  African  American  males 
pursue  academic  majors  in  engineering  for  a  number  of  reasons — for 
example,  interests,  prestige  of  profession,  and  potential  compensation. 
Although  the  reasons  may  vary  from  student  to  student,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
parents  and  other  significant  family  members  play  a  critical  role  in  the  career 
decision  process  (Dick  &  Rollis,  1991;  Hrabowski  et  al.,  2002;  Hrabowski 
et  al.,  1998;  Moore,  2000b).  For  this  study,  many  respondents  illustrated  the 
importance  of  family  in  their  career  path  process  (e.g.,  selecting  engineering 
as  an  academic  major).  For  example,  one  respondent  stated: 
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He  [his  father]  was  in  the  Air  Force,  and  he  was  an  engineering  tech¬ 
nician.  So  math  and  science,  he  was  really  into  it.  I  think  he  wanted  me 
to  be  an  engineer ...  I  think  that  kind  of  had  an  effect  on  me. 

Another  respondent  illustrated  how  his  father  influenced  his  decision  to 
pursue  engineering  as  an  academic  major:  “I  was  talking  to  my  dad  about 
robotics  and  electronics  ...  he  told  me  how  you  could  get  a  degree  [in 
engineering].” 

A  third  participant  illustrated  how  his  father  influenced  his  academic 
decision:  “Him  [my  father]  not  having  an  engineering  degree  but  the  type 
of  job  he  does  is  basically  engineering-type  of  work.  .  .  .  He  is  a  real  creative 
person.  He  is  a  big  influence  in  my  life.” 

A  fourth  suggested  that  his  mother  influenced  his  decision  to  pursue 
engineering: 

I  think  that  it  was  my  mother,  being  a  microbiologist.  Ever  since  I  was 
small,  I  wanted  to  be  an  engineer.  I  didn’t  quite  know  what  engineer¬ 
ing  was,  but  I  thought  it  sounded  like  a  good  thing  to  be.  I  started 
learning  what  an  engineer  was,  and  I  was  like,  “okay  I  want  to  be  in 
electrical  engineering,”  then  I  got  into  a  chemistry  class,  and  I  was 
like,  “this  chemistry  stuff  is  kind  of  easy . . .  okay  I  want  to  be  a  chem¬ 
ical  engineer.” 

A  fifth  participant  illustrated  how  his  father’s  job  as  an  electrician  influenced 
his  decision  to  major  in  engineering: 

He  [my  father]  brought  forth  my  interests  in  electronics  ...  by  helping 
him  out  with  wiring  certain  houses  and  stuff . . .  putting  in  fuse  boxes, 
light  fixtures,  stuff  like  that.  I  began  to  really  like  dealing  with  wiring 
and  hands-on  work  and  then  when  I  got  a  job  installing  alarms,  that’s 
what  solidified  it  for  the  most  part. 

Another  African  American  male  participant  mentioned  his  cousins: 

I  had  a  few  cousins  graduated  from  Howard  [University],  and  they 
were  my  role  models  ...  I  looked  up  to  them.  They  were  successful, 
they  had  money,  they  were  where  I  wanted  to  be.  I  thought  that  it 
[engineering]  was  definitely  the  route  I  needed  to  take,  being  I  liked 
math  and  science  in  high  school. 

STRONG  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATIC  APTITUDES 

Similar  to  African  American  females  and  other  racial  groups,  African  Amer¬ 
ican  males  vary  in  their  intellectual  ability  and  learning  styles;  however, 
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what  is  clear  about  college  success  in  engineering  is  that  students  must 
possess  basic  aptitudes  in  science  and  math  (Flowers  &  Moore,  2003b; 
Hrabowski  &  Maton,  1995).  For  this  study,  it  was  found  that  strong  science 
and  mathematic  aptitudes  were  instrumental  in  developing  both  the  edu¬ 
cational  and  career  interests  of  the  African  American  males  in  this  study.  For 
example,  one  participant  stated,  “I  was  sectioned  off  in  the  high  math 
classes  and  that’s  when  I  began  to  know  ...  so,  those  classes  let  me  know 
‘hey,  this  might  be  a  good  area  to  study  in.’  ” 

Another  male  respondent  expressed,  “I’ve  never  had  a  great  interest  in 
math,  but  it  was  just  something  I  was  able  to  do  with  ease.” 

A  third  African  American  male  mentioned  that  he  decided  to  pursue 
engineering  not  because  he  was  interested  in  the  held  but  because  he  per¬ 
formed  better  in  science  and  mathematics  than  in  English  and  reading: 

Early  childhood  years,  I  would  say  . . .  probably  the  latter  part  of  el¬ 
ementary  school  that  I  started  really  loving  math  and  sciences.  I  don’t 
think  it  was  more  that  I  loved  it ...  I  think  it  was  more  because  I  could 
do  it  better  than  other  students  in  the  class,  and  they  made  me  feel 
better  to  do  something  better  than  they  could  because  when  it  came  to 
reading  and  English,  I  was  struggling  on  that  scale.  So,  I  tended  to 
push  that  aside  and  focus  more  on  math  and  science. 

Another  African  American  male  mentioned  something  similar  to  the  third 
participant:  “I’ve  never  had  a  great  interest  in  math,  but  I  mean  ...  it  was 
just  something  I  was  able  to  do  ...  it  was  something  I  was  able  to  pick  up  in 
high  school.” 

MEANINGFUL  ACADEMIC  EXPERIENCES  AND  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH 
SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

Considerable  research  has  focused  on  the  intersection  of  social  identities 
within  different  educational  domains  (Davis  &  Jordan,  1994;  Graham, 
1997;  Hrabowski  et  al.,  2002;  Hrabowski  et  ah,  1998).  Much  of  the  research 
suggests  that  educational  professionals  (Flowers,  Milner,  &  Moore,  2003; 
Howard,  2003;  Noguera,  2003;  Sanders,  1997,  1998)  respond  to  and  in¬ 
teract  differently  with  students,  based  on  race,  class,  and  gender.  By  some 
measures,  African  American  females  are  performing  better  in  school  than 
their  African  American  male  counterparts  (Ford,  1992;  Hrabowski  et  al., 
2002;  Sanders,  1998).  More  specifically,  many  African  American  males  have 
lower  standardized  test  scores,  higher  dropout  rates,  lower  participation  in 
nonathletic  extracurricular  activities,  and  lower  enrollment  in  advanced 
courses  and  curricula  than  do  their  White  counterparts  or  Black  females 
(Shaffer,  Ortman,  &  Denbo,  2002). 
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Adequate  academic  preparation  in  math  and  science  is  an  essential  com¬ 
ponent  to  academic  success  in  engineering  (Hrabowski  et  al.,  1998;  Moore 
et  al.,  2004).  Acquiring  basic  analytical  and  problem-solving  skills  in  these 
rigorous  courses  is  equally  important  (Hrabowski  et  al.,  1998).  Therefore,  it 
is  important  that  public  schools  offer  academic  curricula  and  classroom 
experiences  in  which  students  in  general  and  African  American  male 
students  in  particular  can  acquire  the  necessary  academic  skills  for  success 
in  engineering.  The  African  American  males’  overall  quality  of  school 
experiences  determines,  in  large  measure,  their  academic  success  and 
career  paths  at  the  different  educational  stages  (e.g.,  elementary,  middle, 
and  high  school).  Unfortunately,  African  Americans  too  often  attend  schools 
in  failing  public  educational  systems  (Moore,  2003).  In  many  of  these 
schools,  these  students  are  often  systematically  discouraged  from  taking 
advanced  math  and  science  courses  (Brown  Wightman,  2002).  Frequently, 
educational  professionals,  such  as  teachers,  school  counselors,  and  parents, 
eliminate  different  career  options  for  African  American  students  as  they 
progress  through  their  elementary,  secondary,  and  postsecondary  educa¬ 
tion  (Brown  Wightman). 

Based  on  the  study’s  findings,  quality  school  experiences  and  interac¬ 
tions  with  school  personnel  (e.g.,  teachers  and  school  counselors)  positively 
influenced  the  participants’  educational  interests  and  career  aspirations  for 
engineering.  “Meaningful  academic  experiences  and  relationships  with 
school  personnel”  was  used  as  a  theme  to  illustrate  this  finding.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  African  American  male  participant  stated  that  his  elementary 
teacher  was  significant  in  inspiring  him  to  pursue  engineering: 

I  would  say  the  first  time  I  got  interested  in  math  was  when  my  fifth- 
grade  teacher  thought  I  was  very  good  in  math,  so  she  would  give 
me  lots  of  personal  help.  While  the  rest  of  the  class  was  working 
on  something,  she  would  give  me  worksheets  that  were  harder.  Since 
I  started  in  the  fifth  grade,  I  realized  that  I  was  good  in  math  so 
I  started  concentrating  on  it  more. 

Another  African  American  male  participant  mentioned  that  his  technical 
drawing  course  in  high  school  played  a  critical  role  in  his  decision-making 
process:  “As  I  was  taking  the  technical  drawing  class  in  high  school,  1 
was  like  ‘yeah,  I  like  this,’  and  that  confirmed  my  decision.”  A  third 
participant  asserted,  “I’ve  always  been  pretty  good  at  math,  but  I  guess 
it  was  when  I  was  in  high  school  when  we  had  the  engineering  classes 
that  I  took  for  a  semester  ...  I  liked  [them]  so  I  stayed  with  it.”  Al¬ 
though  very  few  participants  mentioned  their  school  counselors,  one 
respondent  credited  his  school  counselor  for  influencing  his  decision  to 
pursue  engineering: 
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[My  school  counselor]  helped  us  [my  high  school  classmates]  start  an 
organization  at  my  high  school,  and  it  was  specifically  aimed  at  getting 
African  Americans  ready  for  school,  whether  that  be  SATs,  essays,  ap¬ 
plications,  etc.  She  just  looked  at  my  background  because  I  always  had 
a  strong  math,  science  background  . . .  she  said  I  had  a  good  engi¬ 
neering  background  or  potential  for  it. 

MEANINGFUL  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAMS,  OPPORTUNITIES,  AND 
ACADEMIC  EXPERIENCES 

Many  African  American  males  experience  educational  journeys  in  public 
schools  that  lead  to  unwise  academic  decisions  (Bailey,  2003;  Moore,  2003; 
Shaffer  et  al.,  2002)  and  less  prestigious  careers.  These  judgments  often 
interact  to  limit  postsecondary  opportunities  and  career  options.  Although  a 
variety  of  career  possibilities  and  college  majors  are  available  to  these  stu¬ 
dents,  African  American  students  are  commonly  presented  limited  choices 
(Howard,  2003;  Moore  et  al.,  2004).  Teachers,  school  counselors,  and  parents 
are  all  guilty  of  limiting  the  career  options  of  African  American  males  (Moore, 
2000b;  Shaffer  et  al.,  2002).  More  specifically,  these  students  are  often  pro¬ 
vided  poor  guidance  or  even  discouraged  from  taking  advanced  courses  or 
participating  in  enrichment  programs  (Davis,  2003;  Hrabowski  et  al.,  1998). 

Strong  academic  guidance,  combined  with  taking  advanced  courses,  has 
shown  to  be  effective  in  increasing  educational  aspirations  for  students  in 
general  and  African  Americans  in  particular  (Flowers  et  al.,  2003;  Ford  & 
Moore,  2004;  Graham,  1997;  Moore  et  al.,  2005a).  In  addition,  social  sci¬ 
entists  have  found  that  special  programs  (e.g.,  precollege  initiatives,  sum¬ 
mer  retreats)  that  emphasize  science,  technology,  engineering,  and 
mathematics  can  also  increase  students’  aptitudes  for  and  interest  in  these 
areas.  For  this  study,  many  participants  illustrated  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
vanced  curricula  and  special  programs  in  their  career  decision-making 
process.  The  following  theme,  “meaningful  enrichment  programs,  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  academic  experiences,”  illustrated  this  point.  For  example, 
one  male  stated: 

In  like  fourth  and  fifth  grade,  I  was  involved  in  the  Young  Astronauts 
program,  where  we  met  these  astronauts,  and  they  were  aerospace 
engineers  ...  so  I  was  like  “oh,  I  want  to  be  an  aerospace  engineer,” 
and  since  then  engineering  has  been  on  my  mind. 

Another  male  participant  asserted:  “I  did  go  to  some  of  the  PCI  [precollege 
initiatives]  programs  that  they  had  here,  and  they  helped  too.  They  kind  of 
gave  you  an  inside  view  of  engineering.”  A  third  participant  stated: 
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When  I  was  in  high  school,  I  was  selected  to  participate  in  a  program. 

It  was  an  internship  or  apprenticeship  back  with  NASA  ...  it  taught 
me  the  basics  of  UNIX  programming  language.  Also,  I  was  a  member 
of  [another  math-science  program]. 

Another  male  expressed  a  similar  point: 

I  think  it  was  the  program  I  did  here  with  Dr.  X.  It  was  about  in¬ 
dustrial  engineering,  where  we  had  to  make  the  little  trucks  out  of 
wax.  I  still  have  my  program,  the  computer  codes,  the  diagrams  . . . 
back  then  that  made  me  think,  “I  can  do  this,  I  can  do  industrial 
engineering,  I  can  do  engineering,  I’m  going  to  go  to  school  and  be  an 
engineer.”  After  that  program,  it  made  me  confirm  that  I  was  going  to 
be  an  engineer. 

A  sixth  respondent  attributed  his  educational  interests  in  engineering  to  a 
special  science-engineering  program  rather  than  a  teacher: 

Not  so  much  a  teacher ...  I  know  I  was  in  an  organization  .  . .  which  is 
an  organization  for  minorities  in  engineering.  We  basically  had  speak¬ 
ers  come  in  who  were  in  college  already  to  talk  to  us  or  we  would  go 
on  held  trips. 

Another  male  participant  asserted,  “I  was  introduced  to  engineering,  when 
I  was  in  the  eighth  grade,  through  an  engineering  program.  This  is  when  I 
determined  I  was  going  to  be  an  engineer.” 

Yet  another  respondent  stated: 

I  think  it  goes  back  to  the  program  in  high  school  that  really  made  me 
want  to  do  engineering  and  because  the  whole  time  I  was  looking  at 
medicine.  I  was  going  to  do  biology  or  something  because  I  was 
thinking  about  being  a  doctor  to  help  people  but  then  when  I  took 
that  engineering  course  I  was  like,  “yeah,  this  is  what  I  want  to  do. 


DISCUSSION  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  five  themes  discussed  in  the  previous  section  were  found  to  be  the 
primary  factors  that  influenced  the  African  American  males’  decisions 
to  pursue  engineering  as  an  academic  major  and  career  choice.  Therefore, 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  African  American  males  who  were  more 
likely  to  pursue  engineering  as  an  academic  major  and  career  choice 
possessed  strong  interests  in  engineering;  received  support  and 
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encouragement  from  family  to  explore  the  different  possibilities  in  science, 
math,  technology,  and  engineering;  possessed  high  aptitudes  in  science  and 
mathematics;  received  strong  school  support  and  encouragement  fi  om 
teachers  and  school  counselors;  and  participated  in  math,  science,  technol¬ 
ogy,  and  engineering  enrichment  opportunities  in  elementary,  middle,  and 
high  school. 

The  results  of  this  study  present  viable  implications  for  teachers,  school 
counselors,  and  parents.  These  individuals  can  all  play  a  significant  role  in 
increasing  African  American  males’  interests  in  engineering.  Furthermore, 
these  individuals  can  work  collaboratively  to  ensure  academic  exposure  to 
and  career  awareness  about  engineering,  and  they  can  also  assist  in  en¬ 
couraging  African  American  males  and  exposing  them  to  the  different  ca¬ 
reer  opportunities  in  engineering.  For  example,  educational  professionals 
may  collaborate  with  parents  and  other  individuals  in  the  community  to 
create  career  awareness  programs  that  focus  on  the  different  careers  avail¬ 
able  to  students  in  engineering.  In  addition,  teachers  can  collaborate  with 
school  counselors  and  parents  to  make  sure  that  students  are  taking  aca¬ 
demic  courses  (e.g.,  chemistry,  biology,  and  algebra)  expected  of  engineer¬ 
ing  majors. 


TEACHERS 

PEDAGOGY  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT 

Teachers  play  a  critical  role  in  the  educational  process  for  African  American 
males,  particularly  those  who  are  interested  in  engineering.  In  classroom 
settings,  it  is  important  that  teachers  use  and  develop  pedagogical  strategies 
that  increase  educational  and  career  aspirations  for  African  American  stu¬ 
dents  (Flowers  et  al.,  2003;  Ford  &  Moore,  2004;  Ford,  Moore,  &  Milner, 
2005b).  For  example,  Bartz  and  Mathews  (2001)  recommended  that  teachers 

(a)  demonstrate  the  relationship  between  schoolwork  and  careers  by 
using  vocational,  career,  and  other  job-related  examples  in  their  class¬ 
room  work,  (b)  ascertain  what  students’  interests  are  and  relate  those 
interests  to  possible  vocations  or  careers,  (c)  stress  the  acquisition  of 
skills  needed  to  master  prerequisites  for  specific  vocations  or  careers, 

(d)  point  out  the  relationship  between  success  in  school  and  success  in 
work,  and  (e)  assure  students  that  everyone  has  attributes  that,  prop¬ 
erly  coupled  with  training  and  aspirations,  can  lead  to  a  successful  and 
rewarding  career  (p.  36). 

To  increase  educational  aspirations,  particularly  in  engineering, 
many  educational  researchers  have  also  noted  that  teachers  need  to 
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understand  how  different  pedagogical  practices  both  positively  and  nega¬ 
tively  impact  educational  and  career  aspirations  for  African  American  males 
(Flowers  et  al.,  2003;  Ford  &  Moore,  2004).  Stated  differently,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  teachers  understand  how  teacher-student  interactions,  culturally 
relevant  pedagogy,  and  advanced  curriculum  affect  career  aspirations  for 
these  students  and  others  (Ford  &  Moore,  2004;  Ford,  Moore,  &  Harmon, 
2005b;  Moore  et  ah,  2005b).  Perhaps  even  more  appropriate,  teachers  need 
to  cover  content  in  their  courses  that  is  expected  of  engineering  college 
students.  The  more  students  are  exposed  to  the  rigors  of  science  and 
mathematics,  the  more  likely  they  will  become  interested  in  engineering  as 
a  major  (Hrabowski  et  ah,  1998;  Moore  et  ah,  2004).  It  is  clear  that  teachers 
have  a  number  of  opportunities  to  positively  interact  with  students.  Argu¬ 
ably,  these  educational  professionals  have  more  opportunities  to  positively 
influence  African  American  male  students  than  any  other  educational  pro¬ 
fessionals. 

According  to  the  research  literature,  many  educational  researchers  (e.g., 
Howard,  2003;  Moore  et  ah,  2003)  have  found  that  positive  encouragement 
and  reinforcement  of  students’  academic  potential  can  increase  their  ed¬ 
ucational  aspirations  and  academic  outcomes.  Howard  found  this  to  be 
especially  true  for  African  American  students.  Therefore,  when  positive 
encouragement  is  absent  from  the  classroom,  African  American  students’ 
school  outcomes  tend  to  be  negatively  influenced. 

Flowers  et  ah  (2003)  also  found,  using  a  national  representative  sample, 
that  African  American  students’  perceptions  of  how  teachers  perceived 
them  had  a  profound  impact  on  their  educational  aspirations.  With  this  in 
mind,  it  is  essential  that  teachers  are  cognizant  of  how  their  verbal  and 
nonverbal  communication  with  African  American  students  may  negatively 
impact  their  educational  aspirations.  When  teachers  create  learning  envi¬ 
ronments  in  which  students  are  encouraged  and  supported,  they  usually 
are  more  engaged  and  motivated  to  learn  difficult  content  (Ford,  1996; 
Ford  &  Moore,  2004;  Moore  et  ah,  2005b).  Therefore,  teachers  need  to 
“communicate  high  expectations  for  their  students  from  the  very  beginning 
of  their  educational  careers”  (Flowers  et  ah,  2003,  pp.  46-47). 

SCHOOL  COUNSELORS 
GUIDANCE  AND  SUPPORT 

Similar  to  teachers,  school  counselors  are  well  positioned  to  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  pursue  engineering  as  an  academic  major  or  career  choice,  espe¬ 
cially  those  with  high  aptitudes  in  science  and  mathematics.  They  can 
provide  guidance  and  support,  and  develop  programs  that  expose  students 
to  the  different  career  possibilities  in  engineering.  In  addition,  school 
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counselors  can  offer  study  skills,  test  taking,  and  time  management  work¬ 
shops  to  prepare  these  students  for  the  rigors  of  postsecondaiy  studies 
(Lee,  2001;  Moore  et  al„  2005a,  2005b).  These  kinds  of  school  counseling 
activities  give  students  the  opportunities  to  develop  essential  academic  skills 
for  both  public  school  success  and  postsecondary  education. 

Lee  (2001)  specifically  recommended  that  school  counselors  align  their 
comprehensive  guidance  programs  with  the  cultural  realities  of  their  stu¬ 
dents.  At  the  different  educational  levels,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  African 
American  males  to  feel  unsupported  (Duncan,  1999;  Fries-Britt,  2000;  Ho¬ 
ward,  2003;  Moore  et  al.,  2003)  and  eventually  disengage  from  the  edu¬ 
cational  process  (Grantham,  2004a,  2004b;  Ford  &  Moore,  2004).  4  hese 
students  are  frequently  placed  in  general  education  or  special  education 
tracks  versus  advanced  placement  (AP)  or  college  preparatory  (Bailey,  2003; 
Darling-Hammond,  1997)  tracks.  Such  placements  tend  to  limit  educational 
and  career  options  for  African  American  males.  Moreover,  a  great  number 
of  these  students  are  ill-equipped  to  successfully  matriculate  in  institutions 
of  higher  education,  and  even  less  likely  in  engineering  and  scientific  ma¬ 
jors.  African  American  males’  failures  stem  largely  from  their  lack  of  ac¬ 
ademic  preparation  or  exposure  to  advanced  math  (e.g.,  algebra  I,  algebra 
II,  and  geometry)  and  scientific  courses  (e.g.,  chemistry,  biology,  and  phys¬ 
ics;  Atwater  &  Alick,  1990;  Hrabowski  et  al.,  1998;  Moore  et  al.,  2004). 

As  a  way  of  avoiding  these  academic  pitfalls,  school  counselors  can  consult 
with  teachers  and  parents  in  monitoring  the  academic  progress  of  African 
American  males  and  develop  academic  interventions  for  those  who  need 
such  services  (Bailey,  2003;  Butler,  2004;  Moore  et  al.,  2004;  Moore  et  al., 
2005a,  2005b).  In  addition,  they  can  provide  guidance  and  support  with  (a) 
academic  planning  and  course  selection;  (b)  postsecondary  education;  (c) 
school-to-work  options;  and  (d)  vocational  information.  Such  activities  take 
concerted  efforts  but  are  essential  parts  of  successful  school  counseling  pro¬ 
grams  (Feller,  2003;  Lee,  2001;  Moore  et  al.,  2004).  In  addition  to  achieving 
success  with  African  American  males,  Bailey  recommended  that  educational 
professionals  “examine  their  relationships  with  their  African  American  male 
students  in  and  outside  of  the  school  environment,  incorporating  strategies 
and/or  techniques  that  result  in  academic  achievement  for  these  young  men” 

(p.  21). 

PERCEPTIONS  AND  ATTITUDES 

In  the  case  of  school  counselors,  they  may  be  seen  as  gatekeepers  of  power 
in  school  settings.  They  possess,  in  many  schools,  a  great  deal  of  autonomy 
and  control  over  the  selection  process  for  advanced  courses  and  curricula, 
special  enrichment  activities  and  programs,  and  prestigious  scholarships 
and  opportunities.  As  a  result,  students  are  often  reluctant  to  use  school 
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counseling  services,  especially  students  of  color  and  low-income  students 
(Flowers  et  al.,  2003).  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  important  that  school  coun¬ 
selors  are  multiculturally  competent  (Constantine,  2001;  Constantine  & 
Yeh,  2001)  and  cognizant  of  how  both  African  American  males  and  their 
parents  might  perceive  them.  Again,  Flowers  et  al.  (2003)  found  that  neg¬ 
ative  perceptions  of  educational  professionals,  such  as  school  counselors, 
can  hamper  the  educational  aspirations  of  African  American  students. 
Therefore,  it  is  quite  likely  that  negative  experiences  with  school  counselors 
may  prevent  these  students  from  using  school  counseling  services.  The 
more  school  counselors  are  perceived  as  helpful  and  accommodating,  the 
more  likely  African  American  males  are  willing  to  reach  out  to  school 
counselors.  Lee  (2001)  further  noted  that  school  counselors  may  need  to 
develop  special  provisions  when  working  with  culturally  diverse  students 
such  as  African  American  males. 

SERVICES  AND  PROGRAMS 

In  school  settings,  school  counselors  create  and  coordinate  important  services 
for  students  (Moore  et  al.,  2005a,  2005b).  Although  these  activities  are  mul¬ 
tifaceted,  the  promotion  of  career  knowledge,  exploration,  and  planning  is 
arguably  the  most  important  for  African  American  males.  Too  often,  these 
students  are  inadequately  exposed  to  different  career  options.  As  a  result,  it  is 
imperative  that  school  counselors,  in  consultation  with  other  educational 
professionals,  offer  services  in  which  students  can  expand  their  career  ho¬ 
rizons  and  interests.  As  a  possible  solution,  Graham  (1997)  and  Lee  (2001) 
suggested  that  school  counselors  consider  establishing  shadowing  experienc¬ 
es,  mentoring  programs,  and  other  sponsored  initiatives  (e.g.,  career  day)  to 
expose  students  (such  African  American  males)  to  nontraditional  occupations 
(e.g.,  engineering). 


PARENTS 


INFORMATION  AND  SUPPORT 

In  addition  to  students,  it  is  also  important  that  parents  are  briefed  on  the 
different  career  options  available  to  their  children,  kept  updated  on  their 
children’s  academic  progress,  and  reminded  of  the  importance  of  strong 
parental  involvement.  Healthy  school-parent  relationships  have  been  found 
to  be  beneficial  to  African  American  students’  school  success  (Ford,  1996; 
Ogbu,  2003).  On  the  contrary,  the  expectations  of  students  of  color  and  their 
parents  often  compete  with  the  educational  goals  and  policies  ol  school  sys¬ 
tems  (Flowers  et  al.,  2003;  Lee,  1995,  2001;  Ogbu).  These  competing  par- 
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adigms  usually  stem  from  school  personnel’s  disregard  for  students’  cultural 
traditions  and  values  (Lee,  2001).  For  this  reason,  it  is  not  unusual  for  Af¬ 
rican  American  males  to  develop  negative  attitudes  toward  learning  (Ogbu). 

Because  parents  have  profound  effects  on  African  American  students 
career  aspirations,  it  is  essential  that  educational  professionals  work  to  es¬ 
tablish  and  maintain  meaningful  relationships  with  the  African  American 
community.  Lee  (2001)  recommended  that  educational  professionals  es¬ 
tablish  alliances  with  community  agencies  and  stakeholders  in  these  com¬ 
munities.  He  further  stated  that  these  key  individuals  can  help  bridge 
“cultural  barriers  to  effective  academic,  career,  and  personal-social  inter¬ 
ventions  with  young  people  and  their  families’’  (p.  261). 

African  American  parents  have  the  capability  to  positively  influence  their 
children  (arguably)  more  so  than  any  other  people  (Herndon  &  Moore, 
2002;  Moore,  2000b,  2001).  Parents  can  instill  in  their  African  American 
sons,  at  an  early  age,  the  importance  of  education  (Herndon  &  Moore, 
2001;  Moore,  2001)  and  their  expectations  of  academic  excellence  (Hra- 
bowski  et  ah,  1998;  Moore,  2001).  The  more  parents  reinforce  their  ex¬ 
pectations,  the  more  African  American  males  are  likely  to  commit 
themselves  to  school — studying,  learning,  and  making  “good”  grades.  Par¬ 
ents’  healthy  dose  of  firmness,  combined  with  encouragement,  support,  and 
ongoing  follow-up,  is  thought  to  be  effective  in  helping  African  American 
males  navigate  through  the  different  levels  of  the  educational  pipeline 
(Hrabowski  et  ah,  1998). 


CONCLUSION 

Although  this  study  is  comprehensive,  the  results  should  be  interpreted 
with  some  degree  of  caution.  Because  this  study  possessed  a  primary  qual¬ 
itative  research  design,  one  major  limitation  is  that  it  cannot  be  generalized 
to  the  larger  African  American  male  population.  However,  this  study  does 
provide  initial  research  that  attempts  to  explain  the  academic  major  selec¬ 
tion  and  career  decision  process  of  some  African  American  males  in  engi¬ 
neering  majors.  Additional  research  is  needed  to  determine  if  the  findings 
are  generalizable  to  other  African  American  males  and  to  determine  if 
additional  factors  influence  African  American  males’  decisions  to  pursue 
engineering  as  an  academic  major  and  career  choice. 
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Effects  of  Attending  a  2-Year  Institution  on 
African  American  Males’  Academic  and 
Social  Integration  in  the  First  Year  of 
College 

LAMONT  A.  FLOWERS 

Clemson  University 


This  study  explored  the  impact  of  attending  a  2-year  (vs.  a  4-year)  institution  on 
African  American  male  students’  academic  and  social  integration  experiences  in  the  first 
year  of  college.  Descriptive  and  multivariate  analyses  of  the  1996/1998  Beginning 
Postsecondary  Students  Longitudinal  Study  showed  that  African  American  males  at¬ 
tending  4-year  institutions  were  more  likely  to  report  higher  levels  of  academic  and 
social  integration  in  the  first  year  of  college.  These  findings  suggest  that  student  affairs 
professionals  at  2-year  institutions  should  seek  to  develop  appropriate  interventions  to 
ensure  that  African  American  males  are  engaging  in  academic  and  social  integration 
experiences  during  their  first  year  of  college. 


Although  large  numbers  of  beginning  postsecondary  students  attend  public 
4-year  institutions,  a  significant  and  larger  number  of  brst-year  students 
attend  public  2-year  .institutions  (Horn,  Peter,  &  Rooney,  2002).  In  fact, 
during  the  1995-1996  academic  year,  approximately  46%  of  all  entering 
freshmen  attended  public  2-year  institutions  (Kojaku  &  Nunez,  1998). 
During  the  same  year,  25%  of  all  brst-year  students  attended  public  4-year 
institutions.  Four  years  later,  in  the  1999-2000  academic  year,  public  2-year 
institutions  enrolled  42%  of  all  undergraduate  students,  and  public  4-year 
institutions  enrolled  31%  of  all  undergraduate  students  (Hoachlander,  Si- 
kora,  &  Horn,  2003;  Horn  et  al.).  In  addition  to  the  sizeable  number  of 
students  served  by  2-year  institutions,  in  2000,  2-year  institutions  also 
served  a  diverse  student  body  (Horn  et  al.).  Stated  differently,  in  2000, 
African  American,  American  Indian/Alaska  Native,  Hispanic,  and  Native 
Hawaiian  and  Other  Pacific  Islander  undergraduate  students  were  more 
likely  to  attend  2-year  institutions  than  4-year  institutions  (Horn  et  al.). 
Given  these  statistical  indicators,  it  is  clear  that  2-year  institutions  represent 
a  vital  component  of  America’s  postsecondary  education  system. 
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REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  2-YEAR  COLLEGE 

ATTENDANCE 

Because  of  increasing  enrollments  at  2-year  institutions,  a  plethora  of  re¬ 
searchers  have  conducted  research  exploring  the  effects  of  attending  a  2- 
year  institution  (e.g.,  community  college)  versus  a  4-year  institution  on  stu¬ 
dents’  educational  outcomes  (Dougherty,  1992;  Pascarella,  1999;  Pascarella 
&  Terenzini,  1991,  2005;  Whitaker  &  Pascarella,  1994).  This  line  of  research 
has  produced  some  fairly  consistent  findings  regarding  bachelor’s  degree 
completion  rates  (Pascarella)  and  suggests  that  students  at  2-year  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  as  likely  as  students  at  4-year  institutions  to  earn  a  bacheloi  s 
degree.  Although  this  finding  has  been  consistent  in  the  literature,  the 
effects  of  this  finding  on  labor  market  outcomes  has  been  trivial  resulting  in 
general  parity  in  terms  of  the  socioeconomic  outcomes  of  education  for  2- 
year  and  4-year  students.  For  example,  Whitaker  and  Pascarella  (1994), 
analyzing  data  from  the  follow-up  study  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Study 
of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972,  found  that  students  who  began  their 
college  careers  at  2-year  and  4-year  institutions  received  similar  earnings 
and  occupational  status  attainment  during  a  14-year  period. 

Research  has  also  explored  the  impact  of  attending  a  2-year  institution 
on  cognitive  development  and  psychosocial  outcomes.  This  line  of  research, 
based  in  large  part  on  nationally  representative  samples  of  college  students, 
suggests  that  students  attending  2-year  institutions  accrue  similar  cognitive 
gains  as  students  who  attend  4-year  institutions.  In  a  multi-institutional 
study  assessing  cognitive  development  for  students  at  2-year  versus  4-year 
institutions,  and  consistent  with  other  research  (Bohr  et  al.,  1994;  Pascarella 
et  al.,  1994),  Pascarella,  Bohr,  Nora,  and  Terenzini  (1995)  found  that  first- 
year  students’  scores  on  standardized  measures  of  reading  comprehension, 
mathematics,  and  critical  thinking  did  not  differ  by  institutional  type  after 
one  year  of  college.  In  a  similar  study  employing  data  from  the  National 
Study  of  Student  Learning,  Pascarella,  Edison,  Nora,  Hagedorn,  and 
Terenzini  (1995-1996)  found  that  scores  on  standardized  assessments  of 
science  reasoning  and  writing  skills  did  not  differ  significantly  for  students 
at  2-year  institutions  and  students  at  4-year  institutions  after  2  years  of 
college.  However,  Pascarella,  Edison,  Nora,  Hagedorn,  and  Terenzini 
(1998)  found  that  students  who  attended  2-year  institutions  were  more 
likely  to  report  lower  educational  aspirations  than  were  students  who  at¬ 
tended  4-year  institutions.  In  contrast,  Pierson,  Wolniak,  Pascarella,  and 
Flowers  (2003)  found  that  2-year  college  students  reported  greater  gains 
than  4-year  college  students  in  openness  to  diversity  and  challenge  during 
the  first  2  years  of  college.  Pierson  et  al.’s  study  also  demonstrated  that 
2-year  college  students  reported  significantly  more  gains  in  developing  an 
internal  locus  of  control  for  academic  success  in  the  first-year  of  college 
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and  reported  significantly  more  gains  in  learning  for  self-understanding 
in  the  second-year  of  college  than  did  students  who  attended  4-year 
institutions. 

Regarding  the  differences  between  institutional  type  on  student  persist¬ 
ence,  research  conducted  by  Williamson  and  Creamer  (1988)  found  that 
the  factors  influencing  persistence  in  higher  education  differed  for  2-year 
college  students  and  4-year  college  students.  More  specifically,  Williamson 
and  Creamer,  employing  structural  equations,  showed  that  a  measure  of 
locus  of  control  impacted  persistence  for  2-year  college  students.  Addition¬ 
ally,  Williamson  and  Creamer  found  that  a  larger  number  of  background 
variables  predicted  persistence  in  higher  education  for  4-year  college  stu¬ 
dents.  These  findings  suggest  that  perhaps  background  characteristics  (e.g., 
race  and  gender)  exert  a  considerable  influence  on  students’  persistence 
decisions.  Despite  the  research  literature  on  the  effects  of  attending  a  2-year 
institution  versus  attending  a  4-year  institution  on  student  development 
and  educational  outcomes,  more  research  is  needed  to  better  understand 
the  impacts  of  2-year  college  attendance  on  student  persistence  for  different 
student  subgroups.  Pascarella  (1999),  following  an  extensive  review  of  re¬ 
search  on  community  colleges,  noted  the  complexity  of  this  assertion  and 
reinforced  this  contention: 

The  nature  of  community  colleges  and  the  characteristics  and  en¬ 
rollment  patterns  of  the  student  they  serve  makes  the  study  of  com¬ 
munity  colleges’  impacts  extremely  challenging.  However,  we  cannot 
afford  to  operate  in  ignorance  of  the  educational  influence  of  a  set  of 
nearly  1,300  postsecondary  institutions  that  educate  almost  40  percent 
of  our  students,  (p.  13) 

Additionally,  although  the  research  on  2-year  colleges  is  extensive  and 
suggestive  of  a  vibrant  and  low-cost  option  for  first-year  college  students 
who  are  interested  in  initiating  their  college  education,  the  research  liter¬ 
ature  has  not  adequately  explored  the  impact  of  2-year  college  attendance 
on  African  American  male  students. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

As  a  group,  African  American  students  have  embraced  2-year  institutions  as 
evidenced  by  the  enrollment  data  for  this  population.  Data  from  a  recent 
national  study  showed  that  in  1980,  African  Americans  constituted  10% 
and  8%  of  the  overall  enrollment  in  2-year  and  4-year  institutions,  respec¬ 
tively  (Hoffman  &  Llagas,  2003).  In  2000,  African  Americans  constituted 
approximately  12%  and  11%  of  the  overall  enrollment  in  2-year  and 
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4-year  institutions,  respectively  (Hoffman  &  Llagas).  Additionally,  based  on 
data  from  the  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study  (Horn  et  al., 

2002) ,  African  American  undergraduate  males — who  made  up  37% 
of  all  African  American  undergraduate  students  in  2000— constituted 
approximately  12%  and  9%  of  all  male  students  attending  2-yeai  and 
4-year  institutions,  respectively.  Accordingly,  approximately  52%  of  all 
African  American  undergraduate  males  attended  2-year  institutions  and 
44%  of  all  African  American  undergraduate  males  attended  4-year 
institutions. 

As  one  of  the  largest  minority  groups  among  all  2-year  and  4-year  college 
students,  and  coupled  with  a  disproportionately  low  graduation  rate  when 
compared  with  African  American  female  college  students  and  men  and 
women  from  other  ethnic  groups  (National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association, 

2003) ,  African  American  male  students  have  been  the  focus  of  recent  re¬ 
search  (Cuyjet,  1997;  Howard-Hamilton,  1997;  Hrabowski,  Maton,  &  Greif, 
1998;  Hrabowski  &  Pearson,  1993;  Moore,  Flowers,  Guion,  Zhang,  &  Sta¬ 
ten,  2004;  Taylor  &  Howard-Hamilton,  1995).  The  scholarly  literature  has 
primarily  examined  a  variety  of  issues  seeking  to  explore  the  impact  of 
individual-level  and  institutional-level  factors  influencing  the  cognitive  and 
affective  development  of  African  American  males  in  college.  For  example, 
researchers  have  investigated  factors  impacting  retention  and  success  rates 
of  African  American  males  at  2-year  institutions  (Hagedorn,  Maxwell,  & 
Hampton,  2001-2002).  Researchers  have  also  examined  the  factors  that 
influence  persistence  for  African  American  males  at  historically  Black  4-year 
institutions  (Schwartz  &  Washington,  2002);  and  research  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  that  documents  African  American  male  undergraduates’  perceptions 
of  college  choice  and  institutional  commitment  (Patitu,  2000). 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  accumulated  research  literature  on  African  Amer¬ 
ican  males  has  suggested  that  African  American  males  could  benefit  from 
appropriate  interventions  and  additional  scholarly  inquiry  as  they  relate  to 
improving  the  academic  achievement  and  retention  of  African  American 
male  students  in  college.  Thus,  additional  research  is  needed  to  examine 
this  group.  Toward  that  end,  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  explore  the 
unique  effects  of  attending  a  2-year  institution  (vs.  a  4-year  institution)  on 
the  amount,  magnitude,  and  extent  of  student-student  interactions, 
student-faculty  interactions,  and  student-campus  interactions  that  have 
been  shown  to  positively  influence  the  persistence  and  retention  of  college 
students  in  general  (Tinto,  1993),  and  African  American  students  in  par¬ 
ticular  (Flowers,  2004-2005).  Stated  differently,  this  study  sought  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  direct  effects  of  institutional  type  on  African  American  male 
students’  academic  integration  and  social  integration  experiences  in  the  first 
year  of  college,  controlling  for  precollege  characteristics,  institutional  char¬ 
acteristics,  and  college  experiences. 
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THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

The  theoretical  framework  utilized  for  this  study  is  based  on  the  work  of 
Tinto  (1993),  who  initially  developed  the  foundation  for  the  majority  of  the 
persistence  and  retention  research  that  has  accumulated  in  recent  years. 
Specifically,  this  study  is  based  on  Tinto’s  conceptualization  that  student 
retention  is  mediated  by  the  extent  and  magnitude  of  a  student’s  academic 
and  social  integration  experiences  in  college.  Broadly  defined,  academic 
integration  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  those  experiences  that  students 
have  on  a  college  campus  that  supports  academic  development,  encourages 
cognitive  development,  and  enhances  a  student’s  academic  motivation  to 
pursue  academic  tasks  in  a  meaningful  way.  In  contrast,  social  integration 
includes  those  experiences  that  help  to  connect  students  to  the  college  en¬ 
vironment,  that  aid  in  their  psychosocial  development,  and  that  contribute 
to  their  overall  satisfaction  in  college. 

According  to  Tinto  (1993),  formal  and  informal  academic  experiences 
serve  to  shape  and  refine  a  student’s  commitment  to  his  or  her  prospective, 
current,  and  future  educational  aspirations  and  to  their  commitment  to 
their  respective  educational  institutions.  Moreover,  formal  and  informal 
social  experiences  may  also  serve  to  reinforce  students’  devotion  to  an  in¬ 
stitution,  facilitate  their  development  of  educational  goals,  and  improve 
their  academic  performance  in  college.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  a  lack  of 
meaningful  and  helpful  academic  and  social  integration  experiences  might 
negatively  influence  student  persistence  decisions.  The  important  idea  here 
is  that  Tinto’s  model  is  concerned  with  the  interactive  effects  of  academic 
and  social  experiences  on  a  student’s  decision  to  remain  at  an  institution  or 
leave  higher  education.  Tinto’s  model  further  illustrates  the  importance  of 
academic  and  social  integration  experiences  by  reinforcing  the  contention 
that  students  who  engage  in  formal  and  informal  academic  and  social  in¬ 
tegration  experiences’  are  less  likely  to  leave  their  institution.  Tinto  added, 

Interactive  experiences  which  further  one’s  social  and  intellectual  in¬ 
tegration  are  seen  to  enhance  the  likelihood  that  the  individual  will 
persist  within  the  institution  until  degree  completion,  because  of  the 
impact  integrative  experiences  have  upon  the  continued  reformula¬ 
tion  of  individual  goals  and  commitments.  Positive  integration  serves 
to  raise  one’s  goals  and  strengthen  one’s  commitments  both  to  those 
goals  and  to  the  institution  within  which  they  may  be  attained,  (p.  1 16) 

Tinto’s  model  also  considers  the  effects  of  precollege  characteristics  (e.g., 
family  background,  skills  and  abilities,  and  prior  schooling  experiences). 
College  experiences  such  as  a  student’s  college  major,  academic  perform¬ 
ance  (e.g.,  grade  point  average  [GPA]),  and  the  amount  and  quality  of 
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student-faculty  interactions  are  also  factored  into  the  model  of  student  de¬ 
parture  as  components  of  a  student’s  level  of  academic  integration  in  the 
college  environment.  Students’  out-of-class  experiences  (e.g.,  pai  ticipation 
in  extracurricular  experiences  and  student-student  interactions)  are  also 
included  in  the  model  to  represent  their  potential  influence  on  students’ 
social  integration  in  college.  Tinto’s  model  illuminates  the  potential  temporal 
dimensions  of  student  departure  decisions.  Moreover,  1  into’s  model  is  ef¬ 
fective  in  demonstrating  that  student  departure  decisions  constitute  a  series 
of  individual-level  actions  and  personal  responses  stimulated  by  a  series  of 
institutional  actions,  reactions,  and/or  inactions. 

Thus,  as  Tinto’s  model  suggests,  although  peripheral  experiences 
and  various  responsibilities  of  students  might  impact  student  letention, 
institutions  that  consider  the  importance  of  academic  and  social  integration 
experiences  may  contribute  to  facilitating  student  persistence  by  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  institution’s  obligation  and  subsequently  providing  services  and 
programs  that  take  into  account  the  diversity  that  exists  in  terms  of  how 
students  respond  to  and  interact  with  the  human  and  structural  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  institution.  Furthermore,  although  the  effects  of  particular 
positive  academic  and  social  integration  experiences  that  deter  college  stu¬ 
dent  departure  have  not  been  identified  precisely  for  all  student  types 
across  institutional  categories,  it  is  clear  from  I  into  s  theory  of  student 
departure  and  nascent  research  (Pascarella  &  lerenzini,  1991,  2005)  on 
student  persistence  that  institutional  leaders  and  student  affairs  profession¬ 
als  might  benefit  their  students  by  ensuring  that  a  proper  mix  of  academic 
and  social  integration  experiences  are  available,  mandatory,  and  accessible. 


REVIEW  OF  RESEARCH  ON  THE  EFFECTS  OF  ACADEMIC 
INTEGRATION  AND  SOCIAL  INTEGRATION 

As  stated  earlier,  Tinto’s  view  that  academic  integration  and  social  integra¬ 
tion  influence  a  student’s  decision  to  persist  at  postsecondary  institutions 
has  been  the  focus  of  several  research  investigations  (Christie  &  Dinham, 
1991;  Napoli  &  Wortman,  1996;  Pascarella  &  Terenzini,  1991,  2005;  Sulli¬ 
van,  1997;  Zea,  Reisen,  Beil,  &  Caplan,  1997).  Overall,  this  line  of  research 
has  consistently  shown  that  both  academic  and  social  integration  experi¬ 
ences  impact  student  persistence  in  college  (Zea  et  al.).  What  remains  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  research  literature  is  the  extent  to  which  each  type  of 
integrative  experience  influences  persistence.  The  literature  on  academic 
and  social  integration  has  produced  mixed  results  in  addressing  this  issue. 
Bers  and  Smith  (1991)  examined  student-level  data  from  one  community 
college  in  the  Midwest  and  found  that  academic  and  social  integration 
played  a  role  in  determining  which  students  would  persist  in  or  withdraw 
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from  school.  They  noted  that  social  integration  had  a  larger  effect  on  per¬ 
sistence  outcomes  than  did  academic  integration.  However,  the  authors 
noted  that  a  student’s  educational  objectives  (e.g.,  reasons  for  attending 
school)  and  employment  status  (e.g.,  part  time  vs.  full  time)  contributed 
more  to  differentiating  persisters  from  nonpersisters  than  did  academic 
integration  and  social  integration  experiences.  Maisto  and  Tammi  (1991) 
compared  students  who  participated  in  a  freshman  seminar  course  with 
those  students  who  did  not  and  found  that  participants  in  a  freshman  sem¬ 
inar  course  were  more  likely  to  return  their  sophomore  year  than  were 
nonparticipants.  Maisto  and  Tammi  also  found  that  participants  in  the 
freshman  seminar  course  were  more  likely  to  use  services  designed  for 
student  development  and  more  likely  to  participate  in  out-of-class  student 
activities.  Because  most  of  the  students  in  their  study  were  identified  as  at- 
risk  by  the  researchers,  Maisto  and  Tammi’s  study  lends  support  to  the 
notion  that  academic  integration  may  not  contribute  as  much  to  retention  as 
social  integration  does  for  students  with  special  needs.  Stage  (1989),  using 
structural  equations  that  explored  the  relationships  among  first-year  stu¬ 
dents’  precollege  traits,  motivations,  commitments,  academic  integration, 
social  integration,  and  persistence,  found  that  students  who  were  academ¬ 
ically  integrated  into  the  university  (as  evidenced  by  higher  GPAs)  were  not 
more  likely  to  persist  in  college  than  were  students  with  lower  GPAs.  In  a 
study  of  512  first-year  students,  Beil,  Reisen,  Zea,  and  Caplan  (1999)  found 
that  academic  integration  and  social  integration  predicted  students’  insti¬ 
tutional  commitments  that  in  turn  influenced  their  persistence  in  college 
after  3  years. 

Research  has  also  uncovered  mixed  findings  on  the  effects  of  academic 
and  social  integration  for  African  American  students.  To  be  sure,  the  weight 
of  research  evidence  has  shown  that  social  integration  might  serve  as  a 
stronger  predictor  of  persistence  for  African  American  students.  For 
example,  Mallinckrodt  (1988)  and  Mallinckrodt  and  Sedlacek  (1987)  found 
that  measures  of  social  integration  influenced  retention  rates  for  African 
American  students.  In  both  studies,  it  was  found  that  African  American 
students  who  either  perceived  greater  social  support  or  participated  in 
social  activities  were  more  likely  to  persist  in  college.  Conflicting  findings, 
however,  have  also  been  reported  and  suggest  that  academic  integration 
also  plays  a  prominent  role  in  promoting  retention  and  persistence  in  uni¬ 
versity  environments  for  African  American  students.  In  a  cross-sectional 
study,  Zea  et  al.  (1997)  found  that  African  American  students’  academic 
integration  (as  measured  by  GPA)  positively  correlated  with  a  four-item 
measure  assessing  students’  commitments  to  persist  at  their  respective 
institutions  or  another  postsecondary  institution. 

Although  a  substantial  amount  of  research  literature  exploring  academic 
integration  and  social  integration  has  been  encouraging  and  suggests  that 
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these  two  constructs  predict  a  considerable  amount  of  variance  on  a  vai  iety 
of  important  student  outcome  measures  (Pascarella  &  Terenzim,  1991, 
2005;  Tinto,  1993),  the  research  literature  has  not  adequately  explored  the 
role  of  institutional  type  on  academic  and  social  integration  experiences  for 
African  American  college  students.  Moreover,  the  research  exploiing  the 
effects  of  institutional  type  for  African  American  male  students  is  even  less 
adequate.  As  such,  this  study  seeks  to  add  a  missing  component  to  the 
student  development  and  student  retention  literature  bases.  Thus,  the  pri¬ 
mary  objective  of  this  study  was  to  estimate  the  influence  of  attending  a  2 
year  institution  (vs.  a  4-year  institution)  on  African  American  male  students 
academic  integration  and  social  integration  experiences  in  the  first  year  of 
college. 


METHOD 


DATA  SOURCE 

Data  from  the  1996/1998  Beginning  Postsecondary  Students  Longitudinal 
Study  (BPS:  1996/1998)  were  used  in  the  present  study  (Berkner,  He,  & 
Cataldi,  2003;  Hoachlander  et  ah,  2003;  Kojaku  &  Nunez,  1998;  Wine, 
Whitmore,  Heuer,  Biber,  &  Pratt,  2000).  BPS:  1996/1998  is  a  nationally 
representative  longitudinal  study  designed  to  measure  the  impact  of  a  wide 
array  of  individual-level  factors  and  institutional-level  characteristics  on  ac¬ 
ademic  achievement,  social  growth,  and  college  experiences  and  outcomes. 
The  student  cohort,  which  constitutes  the  primary  sampling  unit  in  BPS: 
1996/1998,  was  based  on  the  1996  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid 
Study  (NPSAS:96).  The  NPSAS  is  a  nationally  representative  database 
designed  to  study  how  college  students  and  their  parents  or  guardians 
finance  the  costs  of  higher  education.  The  BPS:  1996/1998  student  cohort 
consisted  of  a  representative  sample  of  “approximately  12,000  beginning 
postsecondary  students  from  832  institutions”  (Kojaku  &  Nunez,  p.  1).  The 
following  data  were  collected  from  the  base-year  cohort:  (a)  precollege 
characteristics  and  background  information,  (b)  institutional  characteristics, 
(c)  parent  data,  and  (cl)  student  transcript  data  (Kojaku  &  Nunez;  Wine 
et  ah). 

FIRST  FOLLOW-UP  DATA  COLLECTION 

Consistent  with  the  base-year  sample  design,  the  first  follow-up  data 
collection  resurveyed  base-year  students  in  1998  (2  years  after  the  base-year 
data  collection)  to  obtain  information  pertaining  to  their  academic 
experiences  after  the  first  year  of  college.  In  addition,  data  were  collected 
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on  students’  out-of-class  experiences  in  college.  Of  the  approximately 
12,000  students  who  participated  in  the  base-year  survey,  approximately 
10,000  students  participated  in  the  first  follow-up  data  collection  (Wine 
et  al.,  2000).  A  second  follow-up  similar  to  the  first  was  conducted  in  2001 
(Wine,  Heuer,  Wheeless,  Francis,  &  Dudley,  2002).  Because  this  study 
primarily  focused  on  first-year  students,  only  data  from  the  first  follow-up 
were  used. 

The  present  study  was  based  on  467  African  American  males  who  began 
their  postsecondary  studies  in  the  1995-1996  academic  year.  Sample 
weights  were  also  developed  for  the  BPS:  1996/1998.  The  sample  weights 
employed  in  BPS:  1996/1998  permit  researchers  to  generalize  results  of 
data  analyses  to  the  entire  population  of  first-year  students  in  the  1995- 
1996  academic  year  (Wine  et  al.,  2000).  An  analysis  of  selected  demographic 
characteristics  of  the  weighted  sample  revealed  (as  shown  in  Table  1)  that 
the  African  American  males  at  2-year  institutions  were  more  likely  to  be 
older  students  than  were  their  counterparts  at  4-year  institutions.  Table  1 
also  shows  that  the  African  American  males  at  2-year  institutions  reported 
lower  family  incomes  than  did  the  African  American  males  at  4-year 
institutions.  Table  1  indicates  that  African  American  male  first-year 
students’  high  school  grades,  college  entrance  examination  scores,  and 
educational  aspirations  differed  by  institutional  type.  However,  it  should  be 
noted,  only  the  differences  in  educational  aspirations  were  statistically 
significant. 


DEPENDENT,  INDEPENDENT,  AND  CONTROL  VARIABLES 

In  addition  to  Tinto’s  theory  of  student  departure,  this  study  was  informed 
by  a  considerable  amount  of  research  evidence  that  suggests  that  four 
sources  of  influence  must  be  considered  when  attempting  to  understand 
the  impact  of  college  on  educational  outcomes:  (a)  precollege  characteristics 
and  background  traits,  (b)  institutional  characteristics,  (c)  students’  aca¬ 
demic  experiences  in  college,  and  (d)  students’  nonacademic  experiences  in 
college  (Pascarella  &  Terenzini,  1991).  This  study  was  also  informed  by  a 
recent  investigation  conducted  by  Flowers  (2004-2005).  More  specifically, 
Flowers  performed  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  research  literature  on 
the  effects  of  college  on  African  American  student  retention,  which  led  to 
the  identification  of  particular  variables  that  have  been  shown  to  support 
African  American  student  retention  on  college  campuses.  Formal  ways  in 
which  each  theoretical  and  conceptual  framework  informed  the  research 
design  of  the  present  study  are  described  in  subsequent  sections  of  this 
article.  Specifically,  this  information  was  used  to  aid  in  the  selection  of  im¬ 
portant  variables  to  include  in  the  multivariate  analyses,  and  it  suggested 
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Table  1.  Descriptive  statistics  of  selected  demographic  characteristics  for  African 
American  males  in  the  Beginning  Postsecondary  Students  Longitudinal  Study  by 
Institutional  Type,  1995-1996  ,  _ _ 


inainuuviiui  A  J  ~  ~  - 

Demographic  Characteristics 

2-Year  (Mean) 

4-Year  (Mean) 

Age 

21.70 

19.64 

Family  income 

27615.99 

37623.27 

High  school  grade  point  average 

5.60 

5.41 

College  entrance  examination  score 

791.72 

788.34 

Educational  aspirations 

3.89 

4.79* 

*p  <  .01. 


appropriate  ways  in  which  the  independent  variable  might  influence  the 
dependent  variables. 

This  section  describes  the  dependent,  independent,  and  control  variables 
from  the  BPS:  1996/1998  longitudinal  study.  Two  dependent  variables  were 
employed  in  this  study:  (a)  a  measure  of  academic  integration  and  (b)  a 
measure  of  social  integration.  The  academic  integration  scale  used  in  the 
present  study  was  based  on  a  composite  measure  indicating  how  often  stu¬ 
dents  engaged  in  the  following  activities:  (a)  attended  study  groups  outside 
of  the  classroom;  (b)  had  informal  or  social  contacts  with  advisor  or  other 
faculty  members  outside  of  classrooms  and  offices;  (c)  talked  with  faculty 
about  academic  matters  outside  of  class  time;  and  (d)  met  with  advisor 
concerning  academic  plans.  The  coefficient  alpha  for  this  scale  was  .72.  The 
social  integration  scale  used  in  the  present  study  was  based  on  a  composite 
measure  indicating  how  often  students  engaged  in  the  following  activities: 
(a)  participated  in  school  clubs  (e.g.,  student  government,  religious  clubs, 
service  activities);  (b)  attended  music,  choir,  drama,  or  other  fine  arts  ac¬ 
tivities;  (c)  participated  in  intramural  or  nonvarsity  sports;  (d)  participated 
in  varsity  or  intercollegiate  sports;  and  (e)  went  places  with  friends  from 
school  (e.g.,  concerts,  movies,  restaurants,  sporting  events).  The  coefficient 
alpha  for  this  scale  was  .59.  Each  item  constituting  the  academic  and  social 
integration  scales  had  a  response  set  comprising  three  Likert-type  scale 
choices  (i.e.,  3  =  often,  2  =  sometimes,  1  =  never).  To  construct  each  scale,  non¬ 
missing  values  for  each  scale  item  were  averaged.  Then,  the  average  was 
multiplied  by  100.  These  same  procedures  were  utilized  to  create  the 
academic  and  social  integration  scales  in  the  Data  Analysis  System  for  BPS: 
2001  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2005).  The  rationale  for 
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using  these  nine  variables  to  form  the  dependent  variables  is  consistent  with 
considerable  research  on  academic  and  social  integration  (Maisto  &  Tammi, 
1991;  Napoli  &  Wortman,  1996;  Pascarella  &  Terenzini,  1991;  Tinto,  1993; 
Williamson  &  Creamer,  1988;  Zea  et  al.,  1997).  Because  the  present  study 
sought  to  estimate  the  effects  of  attending  a  2-year  and  4-year  institution  on 
African  American  male  students’  academic  and  social  integration  experi¬ 
ences,  the  primary  independent  variable  was  the  type  of  institution  attend¬ 
ed.  This  categorical  variable  was  coded  as:  1  =  attended  a  2-year  institution  and 
0  =  attended  a  4-year  institution. 

Based  on  the  theoretical  and  conceptual  frameworks  used  in  the  present 
investigation,  the  study  incorporated  a  number  of  control  variables.  The 
first  set  of  control  variables  consisted  of  students’  precollege  characteristics 
and  background  traits:  (a)  age,  (b)  family  income,  (c)  high  school  GPA, 
(d)  college  entrance  examination  score,  and  (e)  educational  aspirations.  The 
second  set  of  control  variables  consisted  of  characteristics  of  the  institution: 
(a)  institutional  control,  (b)  college  racial  composition,  and  (c)  institutional 
size.  Students’  academic  experiences  constituted  the  third  set  of  control 
variables:  (a)  college  GPA  and  (b)  college  major.  Students’  nonacademic 
experiences  in  college  constituted  the  fourth  set  of  control  variables: 
(a)  hours  per  week  spent  working  and  (b)  a  measure  of  college  satisfaction. 
Precedent  for  using  these  variables  to  control  for  the  influence  of  college 
can  be  found  in  other  research  investigations  estimating  the  impact  of  col¬ 
lege  attendance  on  educational  and  labor  market  outcomes  (e.g.,  Flowers, 
2004-2005;  Pascarella  &  Terenzini,  1991,  2005).  Operational  definitions  of 
the  dependent,  independent,  and  control  variables  are  shown  in  Table  2. 

ANALYTICAL  TECHNIQUES 

Data  analysis  occurred  in  a  two-stage  process.  In  the  first  stage,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  samples  t  tests  procedure  was  used  to  determine  if  significant 
differences  existed  between  African  American  males  attending  2-year  and 
4-year  institutions  on  academic  and  social  integration  experiences.  In  the 
second  stage  of  data  analysis,  employing  ordinary  least  squares  regression, 
both  dependent  variables  were  regressed  separately  on  the  independent 
variable  while  applying  statistical  controls  for  the  effects  of  all  other  var¬ 
iables  in  the  regression  equations  (Pedhazur,  1997).  An  effect  size  was  com¬ 
puted  by  dividing  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficients  by  the  pooled 
standard  deviation  of  the  outcome  measures  (Hays,  1994).  All  statistical  re¬ 
sults  were  reported  significant  at  £<.01.  Because  the  sampling  procedures 
used  to  collect  the  restricted-level  data  for  the  BPS:  1996/1998  were  based  on 
complex  sampling  procedures  (Broene  &  Rust,  2000),  AM  Statistical  Software, 
a  statistical  software  program,  was  used  to  analyze  all  data  using  appropriate 
weights  to  produce  correct  standard  errors  for  all  estimates. 
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Table  2.  Operational  definitions  of  variables  from  the  1996/1998  Beginning 
Postsecondary  Students  Longitudinal  Study  _ 

Part  A:  Dependent  Variables 

Academic  Integration:  An  individual’s  score  on  a  4-item  scale  designed  to  measure 
students’  overall  levels  of  academic  integration  in  college.  The  academic  integration 
scale  measured  the  extent  to  which  students  engaged  in  the  following  activities: 

(a)  attended  study  groups  outside  of  the  classroom,  (b)  had  informal  or  social 
contacts  with  advisor  or  other  faculty  members  outside  of  classrooms  and  offices,  (c) 
talked  with  faculty  about  academic  matters  outside  of  class  time,  and  (d)  met  with 
advisor  concerning  academic  plans.  The  response  scale  had  three  options:  often, 
sometimes,  and  never. 

Social  Integration:  An  individual’s  score  on  a  five-item  scale  designed  to  measure 
students’  overall  levels  of  social  integration  in  college.  The  social  integration  scale 
measured  the  extent  to  which  students  had  engaged  in  the  following  activities:  (a) 
participated  in  school  clubs  (e.g.,  student  government,  religious  clubs,  service 
activities),  (b)  attended  music,  choir,  drama,  or  other  fine  arts  activities,  (c) 
participated  in  intramural  or  nonvarsity  sports,  (d)  participated  in  varsity  or 
intercollegiate  sports,  and  (e)  went  places  with  friends  from  school  (e.g.,  concerts, 
movies,  restaurants,  sporting  events).  The  response  scale  had  three  options:  often, 
sometimes,  and  never. 

Part  B:  Independent  Variable 

Institutional  Type:  A  categorical  variable  was  coded:  1  =  attended  a  2-year  institution, 
0  =  attended  a  4-year  institution. 

Part  C:  Control  Variables 

Precollege  Characteristics  and  Background  Traits 

Age:  A  continuous  variable  based  on  a  self-reported  measure  of  the  respondent’s 
year  of  birth. 

Family  Income:  A  continuous  variable  was  developed  based  on  the  total  income  in 
1994  for  independent  students  and  parents  of  dependent  students. 

High  School  Grade  Point  Average:  A  categorical  variable  based  on  a  student’s  self- 
reported  high  school  grade  point  average  was  coded:  1  =  D-  to  D;  2  =  D  to  C-;  3  =  C- 
to  C;  4  =  C  to  B-;  5  =  B-  to  B;  6  =  B  to  A-;  7  =  A-  to  A. 

College  Entrance  Examination  Score:  A  continuous  variable  was  developed  based 
on  a  student’s  agency-reported,  institution-reported,  or  student-reported  SAT  or 
ACT  score. 

Educational  Aspirations:  A  categorical  variable  based  on  a  student’s  self-reported 
assessment  of  the  highest  degree  that  he  or  she  expected  to  obtain  in  his  or  her 
lifetime  was  coded:  1  =  no  degree  or  certificate,  2  =  certificate,  3  =  associate’s  degree, 

4  =  bachelor’s  degree,  5  =  completion  of  postbaccalaureate  program,  6  =  master’s  degree, 

7  =  doctoral  or  first-professional  degree. 

Institutional  Characteristics 

Institutional  Control:  A  categorical  variable  was  coded:  1  =  attended  a  public 
institution,  0  =  attended  a  private  institution. 

College  Racial  Composition:  A  categorical  variable  was  coded:  1  =  attended  a 
historically  Black  institution,  0  =  attended  a  predominantly  White  institution. 

Institutional  Size:  A  continuous  variable  based  on  the  total  enrollment  of  students 
at  the  institution  attended. 
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Table  2.  (Continued) 

Academic  Experiences 

College  Grade  Point  Average  (GPA):  A  continuous  variable  based  on  a  student’s 
end-of-first-year  GPA.  The  GPA  was  reported  by  the  institution  and  was  based  on  a 
4.0  scale. 

College  Major:  A  categorical  variable  based  on  a  student’s  self-report  of  his  or  her 
major  in  the  first  year  of  college  was  coded:  1  =  humanities,  2  =  social/behavioral 
sciences,  3  =  life  sciences,  4  =  physical  sciences,  5  =  math,  6  =  computer/ 
information  science,  7  =  engineering,  8  =  education,  9  =  business/management, 

10  =  health,  1 1  =  vocational/technical,  12  =  other  technical/professional. 
Nonacademic  Experiences 

Hours  Per  Week  Spent  Working:  A  continuous  variable  based  on  a  student’s  self- 
report  of  the  average  hours  worked  per  week  during  the  first  year  of  college. 
College  Satisfaction:  A  continuous  variable  measuring  the  overall  level  of 
satisfaction  that  the  student  had  with  his  or  her  institution  during  the  first  year  of 
college.  


RESULTS 

The  results  of  the  descriptive  analyses  are  reported  in  Table  3.  The  results 
of  the  multivariate  analyses  are  reported  in  Table  4.  As  shown  in  Table  3, 
African  American  males  at  4-year  institutions  were  more  likely  to  attend 
study  groups  outside  of  the  classroom  than  were  African  American  males  at 
2-year  institutions.  African  American  males  at  4-year  institutions  were  also 
more  likely  to  talk  with  faculty  about  academic  matters  outside  of  class  time 
and  meet  with  their  advisor  concerning  academic  plans  than  were  African 
American  males  at  2-year  institutions.  African  American  males  at  4-year 
institutions  also  reported  they  were  more  likely  to  have  informal  or  social 
contacts  with  their  advisor  or  other  faculty  members  outside  of  classrooms 
and  offices,  but  this  difference  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Based  on  the  descriptive  analyses  reported  in  Table  3,  African  American 
males  at  4-year  institutions  also  reported  more  social  integration  experi¬ 
ences  than  did  African  American  males  at  2-year  institutions  in  the  first  year 
of  college.  Specifically,  African  American  males  at  4-year  institutions  were 
significantly  more  likely  to  participate  in  school  clubs  (e.g.,  student  gov¬ 
ernment,  religious  clubs,  service  activities);  attend  music,  choir,  drama,  or 
other  fine  arts  activities;  participate  in  intramural  or  nonvarsity  sports;  and 
go  places  with  friends  from  school  (e.g.,  concerts,  movies,  restaurants, 
sporting  events)  than  were  African  American  males  at  2-year  institutions. 
African  American  males  also  reported  that  they  were  more  likely  to 
participate  in  varsity  or  intercollegiate  sports,  but  this  difference  was  not 
significant. 

Consistent  with  the  descriptive  statistical  results,  controlling  for  precol¬ 
lege  factors,  institutional  characteristics,  and  students’  college  experiences, 
the  results  of  the  multiple  regression  analyses  showed  that  African  Amer- 
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Table  3.  Descriptive  statistics  for  each  item  from  the  academic  and  social 
integration  scales  by  institutional  type 


Dependent  Variable 

2-Year 

(Mean) 

4-Year 

(Mean) 

Part  A:  Academic  Integration 

1.29 

2.02* 

Attended  study  groups  outside  of  the  classroom 

Had  informal  or  social  contacts  with  advisor  or  other 
faculty  members  outside  of  classrooms  and  offices 

1.56 

1.78 

Talked  with  faculty  about  academic  matters  outside  of 
class  time 

1.70 

2.11* 

Met  with  advisor  concerning  academic  plans 

Part  B:  Social  Integration 

1.79 

2.12* 

Participated  in  school  clubs  (e.g.,  student  government, 
religious  clubs,  service  activities) 

1.16 

1.59* 

Attended  music,  choir,  drama,  or  other  fine  arts  activities 

1.26 

1.69* 

Participated  in  intramural  or  nonvarsity  sports 

1.29 

1.83* 

Participated  in  varsity  or  intercollegiate  sports 

1.21 

1 .46 

Went  places  with  friends  from  school  (e.g.,  concerts,  movies, 
restaurants,  sporting  events) 

1.89 

2.36* 

*p<.  01. 


ican  males  at  4-year  institutions  reported  significantly  more  academic 
integration  experiences  (b  =  —25.91,  p C.01)  than  their  2-year  counter¬ 
parts.  African  American  males  at  4-year  institutions  also  reported  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  social  integration  experiences  (b  =  —  30.45,  p<  .01).  Effect  sizes 
were  computed  by  dividing  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient  by  the 
pooled  standai'd  deviations  of  the  dependent  variables.  This  effect  size  es¬ 
timate  showed  the  practical  significance  of  the  difference  in  academic  and 
social  integration  experiences  (measured  in  standard  deviation  units)  be¬ 
tween  African  American  males  who  attended  2-year  and  4-year  institutions 
in  the  first  year  of  college.  Employing  the  effect  size  calculations  yielded 
effect  sizes  of  —  .48  and  —  .65  for  the  academic  and  social  integration  scales, 
respectively.  The  effect  sizes  for  academic  and  social  integration  indicate 
that  the  statistically  significant  effects  of  attending  a  4-year  institution  on 
African  American  males’  academic  and  social  integration  are  also  practically 
significant. 

It  should  be  noted  that  traditional  limitations  of  survey  research  impact¬ 
ed  this  study  and  may  limit  the  utility  of  these  results  in  certain  contexts. 
For  example,  the  R 2  values  indicated  that  as  much  as  72%  of  the  variance 
influencing  academic  and  social  integration  was  not  accounted  for  in  the 
regression  models  used  in  the  present  study.  Perhaps  other  variables  that 
were  not  specified  in  the  model  may  have  contributed  to  the  explanation  of 
academic  and  social  integration.  Another  limiting  factor  in  this  study 
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Table  4.  Regression  summaries  for  the  effects  of  attending  a  2-year  institution  on 
African  American  male  students’  academic  and  social  integration 


Dependent  Variable 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

b 

Effect  Size 

R2 

Academic  Integration 

173.27 

54.43 

-25.91* 

-.48 

.28* 

Social  Integration 

152.74 

46.99 

-30.45* 

-.65 

.38* 

Note.  Regression  equations  include  controls  for  the  following  variables:  age;  family 
income;  high  school  grade  point  average;  college  entrance  examination  score; 
educational  aspirations;  institutional  control;  college  racial  composition;  institutional 
size;  college  grade  point  average;  college  major;  hours  per  week  spent  working;  and 
college  satisfaction,  b  is  the  unstandardized  regression  coefficient.  Effect  sizes  were 
computed  by  dividing  b  by  the  pooled  standard  deviation  of  each  dependent 
variable. 

*p<.  01. 


resulted  from  the  low  coefficient  alpha  for  the  social  integration  scale.  More 
specifically,  the  data  indicated  that  the  interitem  reliability  for  the  social 
integration  scale  was  low  (Carmines  &  Zeller,  1979;  Traub,  1994).  In  ad¬ 
dition,  because  information  was  obtained  from  beginning  postsecondary 
students  during  the  1995-1996  academic  year,  statistical  results  may  not 
extend  to  all  African  American  male  first-year  students  in  recent  or  future 
years.  However,  given  the  comprehensive  nature  of  the  1996/1998  Begin¬ 
ning  Postsecondary  Longitudinal  Study,  the  results  from  the  present  study 
may  serve  as  a  benchmark  to  support  future  research  studies  employing 
national  databases  or  campus-based  studies  designed  to  achieve  similar 
goals. 


DISCUSSION 

« 

Recent  data  from  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (Horn  et  al., 
2002)  indicated  that  more  African  American  students  attend  2-year 
institutions  than  they  attend  4-year  institutions.  Because  more  African 
American  students  are  attending  2-year  institutions  than  4-year  institutions, 
and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  retention  rates  for  African  American  males  are 
low  (Flowers,  2004-2005;  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association,  2003), 
this  study  sought  to  estimate  the  effects  of  attending  a  2-year  institution  on 
African  American  males’  academic  and  social  integration  in  college.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tinto  (1993),  academic  and  social  integration  experiences  exert 
a  substantial  amount  of  influence  on  a  student’s  decision  to  persist  at  his  or 
her  respective  institution  or  leave  higher  education  completely.  In  addition, 
Tinto’s  theory  of  student  departure  has  been  the  focus  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  that  has  primarily  examined  the  direct  and  indirect 
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effects  of  academic  integration  and  social  integration  for  college  students 
(Maisto  &  Tammi,  1991;  Pascarella  &  Terenzini,  1991,  2005;  Stage,  1989; 
Sullivan,  1997;  Zea  et  al„  1997).  Takeq  as  a  whole,  the  weight  of  research 
has  suggested  that  both  academic  integration  and  social  integration  expe¬ 
riences  influence  retention  for  college  students  at  2-year  and  4-year  insti¬ 
tutions.  Although  the  proper  mix  of  each  type  of  integration  experience  has 
eluded  researchers,  there  is  little  question  that  academic  integration  and 
social  integration  are  two  important  constructs  that  deserve  continued  at¬ 
tention  by  researchers  interested  in  specifying  effective  programs  of  study 
and  participation  for  college  students  most  at  risk  of  leaving  college  before 
obtaining  a  degree. 

Controlling  for  precollege  characteristics  (e.g.,  age,  family  income),  in¬ 
stitutional  characteristics  (e.g.,  institutional  control,  attending  a  historically 
Black  college),  in-class  experiences  (e.g.,  GPA,  college  major),  and  out-of¬ 
class  experiences  (e.g.,  hours  spent  working,  perceptions  of  college  satis¬ 
faction),  this  study  found  compelling  evidence  to  suggest  that  African 
American  males  who  attend  4-year  institutions  engage  in  more  academic 
and  social  integration  experiences  than  their  counterparts  at  2-year  insti¬ 
tutions.  Although  it  can  be  argued  that  student  effort  and  academic  mo¬ 
tivation  (which  were  not  examined  in  this  study)  may  impact  academic  and 
social  integration,  it  can  also  be  argued  that  the  academic  and  social  culture 
of  the  institutional  environments  at  2-year  and  4-year  institutions  may  also 
play  a  prominent  role. 

This  study  is  an  important  investigation  in  light  of  previous  literature 
that  documented  the  importance  of  the  freshman  year  on  student  retention 
(Beil  et  al.,  1999;  Noel,  Levitz,  &  Saluri,  1985;  Upcraft,  Gardner,  & 
Barefoot,  2005).  Specifically,  researchers  noted  that  students’  initial  expe¬ 
riences  with  the  college  environment  impact  their  persistence  decisions. 
Overall,  the  findings  of  this  study  supported  the  need  for  2-year  colleges  to 
study  their  institutional  practices  and  policies  that  are  germane  to  enhanc¬ 
ing  academic  and  social  integration  experiences  for  African  American 
males.  This  contention  is  magnified  in  light  of  research  findings,  which 
suggested  that  students,  counselors,  faculty,  and  administrators  at  commu¬ 
nity  colleges  have  different  perceptions  of  the  type  and  magnitude  of  stu¬ 
dents’  academic  and  social  experiences  in  college  (Moss  &  Young,  1995). 
The  present  study  also  provided  evidence  to  suggest  that  college  counselors 
and  academic  advisors  may  be  able  to  provide  socialization  experiences  for 
first-year  African  American  male  students,  which  may  help  them  to  commit 
to  their  institution  and  become  more  satisfied  with  the  college  experience. 
Additionally,  it  can  be  inferred  from  the  study  that  high  school  counselors 
can  also  enhance  and  improve  college-bound  African  American  males’  ac¬ 
ademic  integration  and  social  integration  experiences  in  college  by  pre¬ 
paring  them  for  the  academic  and  social  atmosphere  in  college. 
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The  findings  in  this  study  overwhelmingly  support  the  view  that  African 
American  male  students  attending  4-year  institutions  have  significantly 
more  academic  and  social  integration  experiences  on  campus.  However, 
4-year  institutions  may  also  consider  focusing  on  improving  their  services 
and  program  options  for  African  American  males  in  light  of  consistent  re¬ 
search  findings  that  suggested  that  African  American  college  students 
were  more  likely  than  other  students  to  report  feelings  of  isolation,  expe¬ 
riences  of  insensitivity,  and  inadequate  and  inappropriate  student-faculty 
interaction  experiences  on  campus  (Ancis,  Sedlacek,  &  Mohr,  2000;  Flow¬ 
ers,  2003;  Schwitzer,  Griffin,  Ancis,  &  Thomas,  1999;  Solorzano,  Ceja,  & 
Yosso,  2000).  Thus,  it  is  imperative  that  student  affairs  professionals,  faculty, 
and  campus  administrators  at  4-year  institutions  also  work  to  ensure  that 
African  American  male  students’  academic  integration  and  social  integra¬ 
tion  experiences  are  free  from  hostility,  inappropriate  actions,  and  stere¬ 
otypic  situations. 

To  further  assist  2-year  and  4-year  higher  education  institutions 
in  improving  the  campus  environment  to  better  support  African  American 
male  student  development,  more  research  is  needed  to  explore  postsec- 
ondary  institutions  to  determine  which  aspects  of  African  American  male 
students’  experiences  can  be  improved  through  institutional  means  and 
which  are  under  the  primary  control  of  the  student.  Research  that  considers 
this  distinction  will  provide  a  major  contribution  to  this  literature  base  and 
incorporate  the  first  major  innovation  in  this  body  of  research  in  many 
years.  Additionally,  more  research  is  needed  to  assess  the  quality  of 
particular  academic  and  social  experiences  for  African  American  male  stu¬ 
dents.  For  example,  although  this  study  showed  that  African  American  male 
students  at  4-year  institutions  were  more  likely  to  engage  in  academic 
and  social  integration  experiences  than  were  African  American  male  stu¬ 
dents  at  2-year  institutions,  what  was  missing  from  this  analysis  was  African 
American  male  students’  perceptions  of  the  quality  and  worth  of  those 
academic  and  social  experiences.  Perhaps  it  was  the  case  that  African 
American  male  students  at  2-year  institutions  had  better  quality  experienc¬ 
es,  which  contributes  more  to  retention  and  persistence  than  the  quantity  of 
those  experiences.  This  study  did  not  contain  the  data  necessary  to  probe 
this  particular  issue,  but  future  research  studies  should  take  this  issue  under 
advisement  and  explore  the  quality  or  value  of  certain  experiences  for 
African  American  male  students  and  subsequently  examine  the  effects  of 
“quality”  interactions  on  students’  educational  outcomes  (e.g.,  retention, 
GPA,  labor  market  outcomes,  and  educational  attainment).  Furthermore, 
future  research  is  needed  to  measure  the  effectiveness  of  educational 
and  retention  programs  and  related  services  designed  to  increase  academic 
and  social  integration  experiences  for  all  African  American  students  in 
college. 
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A  qualitative  online  individual  interviewing  approach  was  used  to  explore  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  32  African  American  male  junior  faculty  at  predominantly  White  in¬ 
stitutions  (PWIs)  on  how  to  improve  support  systems  and  structures  to  navigate 
promotion  and  tenure.  The  findings  from  this  study  revealed  that,  beyond  the  political 
and  financial  capital  needed  to  build,  support,  and  maintain  institutions  of  higher 
education,  social  ( campus )  capital  is  needed  to  further  develop  gemeinschaft  campus 
communities  and  the  development  of  all  its  members.  Hence,  an  approach  more 
centered  on  (academic)  community  building  is  suggested  to  better  foster  the  sense  of 
ownership  and  belonging  for  African  American  male  junior  faculty  and  other  faculty 
of  color. 


During  the  last  three  decades,  institutions  of  higher  education  have  placed 
an  emphasis  on  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  faculty  of  color  (Anderson, 
1994;  Banks,  1984).  Notwithstanding  this  focus,  recent  statistics  on  the  de¬ 
mographic  makeup  of  full-time  faculty  employed  by  colleges  and  univer - 
sities  in  the  United  States  suggest  that  these  efforts  have  not  achieved  their 
intended  impact.  According  to  the  1999  National  Study  of  Postsecondary 
Faculty  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1999),  85.1%  of  full-time  instruc¬ 
tional  faculty  and  staff  whose  primary  responsibilities  included  teaching 
were  White  and  non-Hispanic,  while  faculty  of  color  constituted  14.9% 
0.7%  American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native,  3.3%  Hispanic,  5.1%  Black/Af¬ 
rican  American,  and  5.8%  Asian  or  Pacific  Islanclei  of  full-time  instruc¬ 
tional  faculty  and  staff  who  had  teaching  as  their  primary  responsibility. 
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Consequently,  people  of  color  are  still  less  likely  to  hold  tenure-track  po¬ 
sitions  in  proportion  to  their  White  counterparts  (Carter  &  O’Brien,  1993). 
The  1999  National  Study  of  Postsecondary  Faculty  also  reported  that  African 
Americans  possess  the  lowest  percentage  of  full  professorships  (1  /  .5%),  but 
they  maintain  the  highest  percentage  of  assistant  professorships  (32.8%). 
These  stark  realities  help  to  create  and  reflect  a  challenging,  and  in  some 
instances,  hostile,  work  environment  (Caldwell  &  Stewart,  2001;  James  & 
Farmer,  1993;  Smith,  Wolf,  &  Busenburg,  1996;  Watson,  2001). 

Building  from  the  Cultural  Proficiency  Model  of  Lindsey,  Nuri-Robbins, 
and  Terrell  (1998)  and  extrapolating  Burris’s  (2004)  and  Bourdieu’s  (1986) 
conception  of  social  capital  as  networks  and  associations  of  social  exchange, 
this  study  examined  an  issue  central  to  this  problem:  the  perceptions  of 
African  American  male  junior  faculty  on  promotion  and  tenure.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  this  study  explored  the  question,  What  types  of  support  systems  should 
be  in  place  at  the  university,  college,  and  departmental  levels  to  assist  African 
American  male  junior  faculty  through  the  promotion  and  tenure  process? 


REVIEW  OF  SELECTED  LITERATURE 

Previous  research  has  found  that  when  faculty  of  color  are  hired  at  predom¬ 
inantly  White  institutions  (PWIs),  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  hnd  them¬ 
selves  the  “only”  in  their  department,  or  one  of  a  mere  two  or  three  “others” 
(Blackwell,  1996;  Hagedorn  &  Laden,  2000).  As  “onlys”  or  as  “few  others”  in 
their  departments,  schools,  and  colleges,  faculty  of  color  often  hnd  themselves 
“working  under  the  spotlight”  (Hagedorn  &  Laden;  Turner  &  Myers,  2000). 
This  reality  has  facilitated  chilly  working  environments  in  which  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  is  a  reality,  and  at  times,  those  in  the  majority  have  displayed  indifferent 
and  unwelcoming  attitudes  (Boice,  1992;  Blackwell;  De  La  Luz  Reyes  & 
Halcon,  1988;  Hagedorn  &  Laden;  Moody,  2000;  Smith  et  al.,  1996).  These 
unwelcoming  and  indifferent  attitudes  make  it  difficult  for  African  American 
male  junior  faculty  to  develop  working  relationships  with  majority  faculty 
(Elmore  &  Blackburn,  1983;  Hagedorn  &  Laden).  In  fact,  some  faculty  of 
color  stated  that  they  felt  so  socially  isolated  by  White  colleagues  that  they 
were  more  comfortable  interacting  socially  with  their  students  of  color,  who 
often  also  feel  isolated  on  these  campuses  (Hagedorn  &  Laden;  Turner  & 
Myers).  Some  scholars  contend  that  faculty  of  color  are  “precious  gems”  in 
higher  education  because  they  provide  students  with  diverse  role  models  and 
assist  in  providing  more  effective  mentoring  to  minority  students  (Antonio, 
2002;  De  La  Luz  Reyes  8c  Halcon,  1991).  This  differs  drastically  from  the 
proverbial  (or  mythical)  collegial  environment  of  academe. 

Over  the  years,  many  faculty  of  color  have  reported  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  discomfort  regarding  their  research,  scholarship,  and  ultimately, 
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acceptance  in  the  campus  community.  Researchers  (e.g.,  Hagedorn  &  Lad¬ 
en,  2000;  Turner  &  Myers,  2000)  have  found  that  faculty  of  color  often 
perceive  that  their  scholarly  credentials  are  devalued  or  largely  ignored  by 
their  majority  colleagues  and  host  institutions.  Often  typecast  as  “ethnic 
specialists”  because  of  their  interest  in  researching  racial  or  ethnic  issues, 
faculty  of  color  have  been  frequently  discredited  and  not  regarded  as  qual¬ 
ified  experts  in  their  disciplines  (Garza,  1988).  Consequently,  a  stigma  or 
taboo  has  been  attached  to  “brown-on-brown”  approaches  to  inquiry 
(Blackwell,  1996;  De  La  Luz  Reyes  &  Halcon,  1988)  and  further  reinforces 
a  sense  of  isolation,  resulting  in  scholarship  segregation  and  stagnation 
(Alger,  1998;  Gregory,  1998).  According  to  the  1999  National  Study  of 
Postsecondary  Faculty  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  1999),  African 
Americans  reported  the  smallest  number  of  refereed  publications  and 
presentations  per  2-year  period,  2.5  and  9.6,  respectively.  These  findings 
from  past  studies  (Alger;  Garza;  Gregory;  Hagedorn  &  Laden)  reveal  the 
need  for  support  systems  to  be  developed  and  fully  implemented  to  better 
address  the  promotion  and  tenure  divide  experienced  by  faculty  of  color, 
such  as  African  American  males.  In  particular,  the  Endings  highlighted  in¬ 
stitutional  and  cultural  barriers  that  were  grouped  with  ineffective  networks 
and  associations  of  social  exchange  within  higher  education  settings  that 
hinder  faculty  of  color. 


CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

Cultural  proficiency  and  social  capital  provided  a  conceptual  framework  for 
this  investigation  and  our  subsequent  reflections  on  the  experiences  and 
recommendations  of  African  American  male  junior  faculty  at  PWIs  who 
participated  in  this  study.  In  particular,  we  recontextualized  the  cultural 
proficiency  model  of  Lindsey,  Nuri-Robbins,  and  Terrell  (2003)  beyond  its 
application  in  primary  and  secondary  education  to  higher  education.  Like¬ 
wise,  we  drew  from  the  sociological  framework  of  social  capital,  and  applied 
it  to  higher  education. 


CULTURAL  PROFICIENCY 

Cultural  proficiency,  as  noted  by  Lindsey  et  al.  (2003),  is  a  way  of  being  that 
enables  both  individuals  and  organizations  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
changing  social  landscape  of  American  society.  The  basis  for  cultural  pro¬ 
ficiency  stems  from  the  desegregation  of  schools  and  the  effects  of  discrim¬ 
ination  in  the  United  States.  As  society  began  to  invite  marginalized  people 
to  assimilate  into  the  dominant  culture,  they  were  expected  to  disassociate 
themselves  from  all  vestiges  of  their  primary  or  native  culture  (Lindsey 
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et  al.).  However,  integration  and  its  accompanying  melting  pot  did  not  work 
for  all  people.  Many  historically  oppressed  people  did  not  want  to  have  their 
differences  melted  away,  but  respected  and  appreciated  (Lindsey  et  al.). 

In  the  case  of  colleges  and  universities,  culturally  proficient  leaders  (e.g., 
college  deans,  departmental  chairpersons,  and  tenured  faculty)  help  to 
foster  a  working  environment  that  closes  the  door  on  tokenism  and,  in 
essence,  stops  the  revolving  door  through  which  highly  competent,  moti¬ 
vated  underrepresented  faculty  enter  briefly  and  exit  quickly  (Blackwell, 
1996;  De  La  Luz  Reyes  &  Halcon,  1988;  Lindsey  et  al.,  2003).  Culturally 
proficient  leaders  develop  a  conscious  awareness  of  the  culture  of  their 
communities  or  schools,  and  they  understand  that  each  has  a  poweiful 
influence  on  all  parties  associated  with  the  learning  environment- 
educators,  students,  parents,  and  the  community  (Lindsey  et  al.).  It  is  the 
job  of  such  educational  leaders  to  ensure  that  they  recruit,  retain,  and 
promote  junior  faculty  members  who  are  respected  for  what  they  contrib¬ 
ute,  thus  embracing  diversity  across  all  cultures  (Lindsey  et  al.). 


SOCIAL  CAPITAL 

Not  only  should  leaders  within  colleges  and  universities  employ  hiring 
practices  that  build  on  cultural  competence,  but  they  should  also  encourage 
networking  among  faculty  members  of  all  ranks.  Networking,  or  the  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  within  and  across  academic  disciplines,  constructs  a  broader 
knowledge  base.  The  concept  of  social  capital  designates  the  position  of 
individuals  or  groups  within  networks  of  association  and  social  exchange 
(Burris,  2004).  One  of  the  distinctive  aspects  of  Bourdieu’s  concept  of  social 
capital  is  his  notion  of  the  fungibility  of  different  forms  of  capital,  in  which 
social  capital  is  exchanged  with,  transformed  into,  or  used  to  acquire  other 
forms  of  capital  (Burris).  In  the  case  of  academic  status  hierarchies,  the 
exchange  of  PhDs  between  departments  is  a  process  by  which  social  capital 
is  used  to  gain  privileged  access  to  economic  capital— jobs  for  one’s  grad¬ 
uates — which  in  turn  provides  the  foundation  for  further  accumulation  of 
social  capital  (Burris). 

Networks  of  association  are  extremely  important  to  junior  faculty  mem¬ 
bers,  especially  African  American  males,  who  feel  a  sense  of  isolation  due  to 
distinct  physical  characteristics  and  negative  media  images.  African  Amer¬ 
ican  academicians  have  frequently  expressed  perceptions  of  existing  in  a 
hypervisible  and  invisible  state.  They  are  hypervisible  because  of  their  color 
and  their  advocacy  for  diversity,  yet  invisible  because  they  do  not  fit  the 
campus  “norm”  (Sutherland,  1990;  Turner,  Myers,  &  Creswell,  1999). 
These  dynamics  impede  and  affect  social  capital  and  the  leveraging  of  social 
capital  to  acquire  other  forms  of  capital. 
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In  an  effort  to  break  the  isolation  barrier  and  build  networks  with  col¬ 
leagues,  both  the  dominant  group  (tenured  White  males)  and  the  op¬ 
pressed  group  (nontenured  African  American  males)  must  understand 
their  roles.  For  people  in  dominant  groups,  their  role  requires  a  moral 
choice  to  assume  personal  responsibility  and  to  take  personal  initiative 
(Lindsey  et  al.,  2003).  For  people  in  dominated  groups,  their  role  is  to 
recognize  oppression  and  to  commit  themselves  to  self-determination 
(Lindsey  et  al.).  Once  these  roles  are  established,  faculty  members  of  all 
ranks  are  capable  of  building  ties  that  bind  and  build  knowledge.  For  in¬ 
stance,  African  American  male  junior  faculty  members  gain  access  to  the 
informal  rules  of  mentoring  and  publishing,  while  their  White  counterparts 
better  appreciate  the  need  for  them  to  research  issues  germane  to  their 
particular  race  or  ethnicity. 

Using  cultural  proficiency  and  social  capital  as  a  conceptual  framework 
(you  may  want  to  include  a  depiction  that  illustrates  this  model)  allowed  a 
better  understanding  of  the  dimensions  and  dynamics  associated  with  the 
experiences  of  African  American  male  junior  faculty.  In  particular,  it  facil¬ 
itated  the  process  of  highlighting  the  institutional  and  individual  tensions 
and  challenges  surrounding  cultural  disassociation,  associational  networks, 
and  integration  and  acceptance  of  participating  African  American  male 
junior  faculty  at  PWIs.  Consequently,  this  fostered  an  exploration  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  types  of  support  systems  that  should  be  in  place  at  the 
university,  college,  and  departmental  levels  to  assist  African  American  male 
junior  faculty  through  the  promotion  and  tenure  process. 

Even  though  previous  studies  have  explored  this  topic,  our  approach  is 
unique  because  it  focuses  exclusively  on  African  American  male  junior  fac¬ 
ulty  from  diverse  disciplines  and  uses  a  conceptual  framework  that  draws 
upon  the  cultural  proficiency  model  and  the  concept  of  social  capital  and  its 
fungibility.  Consequently,  this  article  adds  to  the  existing  body  of  literature 
by  offering  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  various  institutional,  cultural, 
and  associational  barriers  and  challenges  that  these  faculty  face. 


METHODS 

QUALITATIVE  APPROACH  TO  DATA  COLLECTION 

A  qualitative  approach  to  data  collection  was  used  to  explore  the  percep¬ 
tions  of  African  American  male  junior  faculty  on  how  to  improve  support 
systems  and  structures  that  address  the  promotion  and  tenure  divide  facing 
faculty  of  color.  Akin  to  other  researchers  (e.g.,  Flowers  &  Moore,  2003; 
Krueger,  1994;  Lincoln  &  Cuba,  1985),  a  comprehensive  interview  guide 
with  both  open-  and  close-ended  questions  was  developed.  The  initial 
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interview  guide  was  piloted  to  a  group  of  five  researchers,  who  offered 
meaningful  suggestions  in  terms  of  wording,  layout,  and  sequencing  of 
questions.  The  final  structured  interviewing  protocol  consisted  ol  13  ques¬ 
tions,  including  both  close-  and  open-ended  questions. 

Drawing  from  Patton’s  (1990)  three  basic  approaches  to  collecting  qual¬ 
itative  data,  three  standardized  open-ended  questions  were  used  in  the 
interviewing  protocol: 

1.  What  are  the  obstacles  that  African  American  male  faculty  face  in 
navigating  the  promotion  and  tenure  process? 

2.  Please  describe  in  detail  and  give  specific  examples  of  the  types  of 
support  systems  that  should  be  in  place  at  the  departmental,  college,  and/ 
or  university  levels  to  help  African  American  male  faculty  through  this 
process. 

3.  Please  share  any  additional  information  that  I  should  consider  when 
exploring  this  topic  area. 

Moreover,  the  questions  were  designed  to  foster  free-flowing  conver¬ 
sational”  responses  of  participants. 

In  addition,  10  close-ended  questions  were  included  in  the  interviewing 
protocol.  These  questions  reflected  demographic  information,  such  as  the 
following: 

1.  What  is  your  age? 

2.  What  is  your  faculty  rank? 

3.  Using  the  old  Carnegie  classifications,  how  would  you  classify  your 
institution?1 

4.  How  many  African  American  male  colleagues  are  in  your  depart¬ 
ment? 

5.  How  many  African  American  male  colleagues  are  in  your  school  or 
college? 

6.  What  is  the  percentage  of  African  American  male  faculty  in  your  uni¬ 
versity? 

7.  What  is  your  academic  department? 

8.  In  what  college  or  school  is  your  department  housed? 

9.  What  year  did  you  earn  your  terminal  degree? 

10.  Did  you  have  an  African  American  male  mentor  as  you  pursued  your 
terminal  degree? 
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These  questions  were  selected  to  provide  a  profile  of  respondents,  their 
departments,  schools/colleges,  and  universities,  as  well  as  any  evidence  of  a 
mentoring  relationship  with  African  American  male  faculty  within  their 
departments  as  they  pursued  their  terminal  degrees. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  INTERVIEWING  INSTRUMENT 

Using  a  snowball  technique  (Patton,  1990),  personal  e-mail  addresses  (e.g., 
friends  from  graduate  school  and  colleagues  who  attended  the  same  re¬ 
gional  and  national  conferences  of  the  researcher),  professional  networks, 
and  e-mail  lists,  African  American  male  faculty  were  forwarded  interviewing 
protocols  and  solicited  to  participate  in  the  study  in  February  2003.  In 
March  and  April  2003,  20  additional  interviewing  protocols  were  hand- 
delivered  at  professional  conferences  and  meetings.  Recipients  were  en¬ 
couraged  to  copy  and  forward  the  interviewing  protocol  to  other  African 
American  male  junior  faculty  at  their  home  institutions  or  through  their 
respective  personal  and  professional  contacts.  This  approach  was  similar  to 
the  process  outlined  by  Moore  and  Flowers  (2003)  for  soliciting  participants 
and  conducting  qualitative  research  online. 

RESPONSES 

As  of  June  15,  2003,  40  completed  interviews  were  received  by  e-mail,  fax, 
or  the  postal  service.  A  total  of  32  were  received  from  junior  faculty  at  PWIs, 
while  the  remaining  8  were  from  junior  faculty  at  predominantly  Black 
institutions  (PBIs).  This  information  was  gleaned  from  multiple  sources, 
including  return  e-mail  addresses,  faxed  cover  sheets  and  other  fax  iden¬ 
tifiers,  and  department  envelopes,  which  also  identified  university  affilia¬ 
tion.  Because  the  overwhelming  majority  of  completed  interviewing 
protocols  were  received  from  African  American  faculty  at  PWIs,  these  re¬ 
sponses  emerged  as  the  sole  unit  of  analysis. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  PARTICIPANTS 

The  analysis  of  close-ended  data  revealed  a  profile  of  the  typical  respond¬ 
ent — an  isolated  assistant  professor  at  a  Research  I  or  II  institution  without 
the  benefit  of,  or  close  (departmental)  proximity  to,  an  African  American 
male  mentor  during  doctoral  training  or  as  a  faculty  member.  In  particular, 
29  of  the  32  (90.6%)  respondents  were  in  the  25-34  age  range,  and  the 
remaining  3  were  in  the  35-44  age  range.  Likewise,  27  of  the  32  (84.3%) 
had  received  their  terminal  degrees  within  the  last  5  years.  In  terms  of 
university  classification,  68.7%  of  respondents  classified  their  institutions  as 
Research  I  universities,  and  12.5%  classified  their  institutions  as  Research  II 
universities.  Additionally,  6.25%  of  respondents  classified  their  universities 
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as  Doctoral  I  institutions,  an  additional  6.25%  of  respondents  classified  their 
institutions  as  a  Doctoral  II,  and  3.125%  classified  their  universities  as 
Master’s  I  and  Baccalaureate  I  institutions,  respectively.  In  terms  of  de¬ 
partmental  or  disciplinary  affiliations,  the  majority  was  from  schools  or 
colleges  of  education.  In  particular,  of  the  32  respondents,  59.4%  had  de¬ 
partmental  affiliations  within  colleges  or  schools  of  education,  31.25%  had 
departmental  affiliations  with  disciplines  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  human¬ 
ities;  and  the  remaining  9.4%  had  departmental  affiliations  within  a  school 
of  public  health,  a  department  of  library  science,  and  a  school  of  journalism, 
respectively. 

As  noted  above,  all  were  fairly  isolated  both  at  the  doctoral  student  and 
professoriate  levels.  Only  5  of  the  32,  or  15.6%,  noted  an  African  Ameiican 
male  faculty  mentor  within  their  department  as  they  pursued  their  terminal 
degrees.  Similarly,  only  4,  or  12.5%,  had  an  African  American  male  col¬ 
league  within  their  department,  coupled  with  an  average  of  fewer  than 
three  African  American  male  colleagues  within  their  school  or  college.  In 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  African  American  male  faculty  within  their  in¬ 
stitutions,  all  respondents  except  for  2  noted  less  than  5%.  One  selected  5%- 
10%,  while  the  other  noted  (within  the  margins)  that  he  was  the  only  African 
American  male  faculty  member  at  his  institution. 


DATA  ANALYSIS 

An  interrelated  three-phase  process  consisting  of  (a)  data  display,  (b)  data 
reduction  via  emergent  themes,  and  (c)  resulting  conclusions  and  implica¬ 
tions  facilitated  the  analysis  of  data  from  the  close-  and  open-ended  ques¬ 
tions  and  the  generation  of  findings  (Keeves,  1988).  An  overview  of  this 
process  is  described  below. 

Completed  interviews  were  divided  into  two  components  for  analysis: 
close-ended  demographic  information  questions  and  the  open-ended  ques¬ 
tions.  Data  from  the  close-ended  questions  were  analyzed  to  illuminate 
findings  from  open-ended  questions.  This  was  useful  in  creating  a  personal 
and  professional  profile  of  respondents.  Moreover,  this  approach  was  also 
beneficial  in  establishing  a  profile  of  respondents’  work  environments. 

Narrative  responses  to  open-ended  questions  were  subject  to  a  combined 
ethnographic-content  analysis  approach.  Hence,  the  use  of  direct  quotes 
from  responses  of  completed  protocols  (i.e.,  the  ethnographic  summary) 
were  coupled  with  the  precise  coding  of  information  through  the  content 
analysis.  This  combination  mirrored  the  technique  advocated  and  used  by 
previous  researchers  (e.g.,  Krippendorff,  1980;  Morgan,  1988;  Williams, 
1998)  and  enabled  the  researchers  to  count  or  code  the  frequency  of  words 
and  phrases  and  describe  protocol  responses  by  using  direct  quotes.  These 
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Tablet.  Demographic  information  for  respondents 


Respondent  # 

Age 

Range 

Awarded 

Terminal 

Degree 

Type  of 
Institution 

Affiliation 

1 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

2 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Doctoral  I 

Education 

3 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

4 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

5 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

6 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

A&S/Hum 

7 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

8 

25-34 

> 

5  years 

Research  II 

Education 

9 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Library  Science 

10 

35-44 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

A&S/Hum 

11 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Doctoral  II 

Education 

12 

35-44 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

A&S/Hum 

13 

25-34 

> 

5  years 

Research  II 

Education 

14 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  II 

Education 

15 

25-34 

> 

5  years 

Doctoral  I 

A&S/Hum 

16 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

17 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Masters  I 

A&S/Hum 

18 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

19 

25-34 

> 

5  years 

Research  I 

Journalism 

20 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

A&S/Hum 

21 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

22 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Doctoral  II 

Education 

23 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

A&S/Hum 

24 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

25 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

26 

25-34 

> 

5  years 

Research  I 

A&S/Hum 

27 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

28 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Public  Health 

29 

35-44 

< 

5  years 

Bacc.  I 

Education 

30 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

A&S/Hum 

31 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  II 

A&S/Hum 

32 

25-34 

< 

5  years 

Research  I 

Education 

aided  in  the  identification  of  themes  and  issues.  However,  the  identities  of 
participants  were  protected  by  numerically  coding  all  received  responses. 

Data  breakdown  was  a  two-step  process  and  was  facilitated  by  the  struc¬ 
tured  continuum  approach,  which  allowed  the  researchers  to  ask  the  same 
questions  in  the  same  order  to  all  participants  (Flowers  &  Moore,  2003; 
Krueger,  1994;  Lincoln  &  Guba,  1985).  First  and  foremost,  a  “cut-and- 
paste”  (or  “scissor  and  sort”)  technique  was  used  to  physically  organize  and 
subdivide  the  responses  to  the  three  open-ended  questions  (Morgan,  1988; 
Stewart  &  Shamdasani,  1990).  This  approach  has  been  successfully  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  analysis  of  transcripts  derived  from  individual  interviews  and 
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focus  group  discussions  (Knodel,  1993;  Williams,  1998).  Pieceding  this 
step,  however,  was  an  interpretative  process  that  aided  in  detei  mining  the 
criteria  for  arranging  the  textual  data  into  analytically  useful  subdivisions. 
This  approach  yielded  two  major  categories  for  each  completed  protocol: 
major  incidents  or  experiences  and  prevailing  perceptions. 

A  descriptive  approach  was  then  used  to  compare  answers  of  individual 
respondents.  This  allowed  the  researchers  to  compare  and  conti  ast  re¬ 
sponses  (e.g.,  perceptions,  opinions,  and  experiences)  across  individuals, 
and  where  possible,  across  institutional  classifications.  This  aided  in  the 
identification  of  common  statements,  preferences,  and  viewpoints  to  allow 
for  similar  responses  to  be  categorized  according  to  common  themes  and 
issues  (see  Figure  1). 

This  descriptive-interpretive  approach  produced  emergent  themes  and 
issues  that  were  then  analyzed  using  two  types  of  content  analysis:  the  se¬ 
mantical  and  sign-vehicle  approaches  (Krippendorff,  1980).  The  semantical 
content  analysis  sought  to  classify  signs  according  to  their  meanings. 
This  was  executed  by  employing  an  assertion  analysis,  an  approach  that 
determines  the  frequency  with  which  certain  phrases,  concepts,  character¬ 
izations,  and  descriptors  were  noted  (Krippendorff;  Webe,  1980).  The  sign- 
vehicle  approach  was  then  used  to  count  the  number  of  times  a  specific 
word  or  phrase  was  used. 

To  get  a  more  intimate  feel  for  the  collected  data,  a  manual  approach  to 
capturing  the  content  and  context  of  individual  responses  was  used  instead 
of  a  keyword-in-context  or  other  computer-assisted  approaches.  These 
strategies  are  consistent  with  the  analytic  strategies  for  qualitative  data 
(Patton,  1990).  In  short,  these  approaches  to  analyzing  the  open-  and  close- 
ended  questions  allowed  the  researchers  to  focus  on  how  respondents 
were  the  same  and  how  they  were  different  in  terms  of  their  professional 


Figure  1 .  Visual  Depiction  of  Analysis  of  Open-Ended  Questions 
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training,  personal  and  professional  experiences,  and  perceptions  of  support 
systems  needed  for  African  American  male  faculty  to  better  navigate  the 
promotion  and  tenure  process. 

LIMITATIONS 

Several  limitations  are  associated  with  this  study.  First,  the  use  of  e-mail  to 
administer  the  protocol  has  unknown  effects  on  the  results  of  the  study. 
Second,  the  response  of  participants  from  multiple  and  disparate  institu¬ 
tions  may  not  permit  equitable  comparisons.  Third,  the  use  of  the  protocol 
could  have  attracted  biased  respondents  with  extreme  feelings  about  pro¬ 
motion  and  tenure.  These  shortcomings  prevent  the  findings  from  being 
generalized  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  However,  despite  these  limi¬ 
tations,  the  qualitative  method  permitted  the  reseaxxhers  to  study  this  issue 
in  depth  and  detail,  which  facilitated  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  per¬ 
spectives  of  African  American  male  junior  faculty  on  support  systems  need¬ 
ed  to  better  navigate  the  promotion  and  tenure  process. 


RESULTS— A  DESCRIPTIVE  PROFILE  OF  PERCEPTIONS 

The  content  analysis  of  the  open-ended  questions  revealed  emergent 
themes  and  issues  pertaining  to  (a)  the  obstacles  facing  African  American 
male  junior  faculty  navigating  the  promotion  and  tenure  process;  (b)  sup¬ 
port  systems  needed  at  the  departmental,  college,  and  university  levels  to 
successfully  facilitate  the  advancement  of  African  American  male  junior 
faculty  within  the  academy;  and  (c)  other  related  factors  affecting  this  pro¬ 
fessional  development  process.  Emergent  themes  are  those  dominant  per¬ 
ceptions  that  surfaced  and  were  expressed  by  the  participants. 

T 

OBSTACLES  TO  PROMOTION  AND  TENURE 

The  content  analysis  of  the  first  open-ended  question  revealed  four  emer¬ 
gent  themes.  These  themes  included  (a)  lack  of  an  African  American  male 
senior  faculty  mentor;  (b)  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  unwritten  and  unstated 
rules  of  promotion  and  tenure;  (c)  lack  of  respect  for  research  and  schol¬ 
arship;  and  (d)  service  quagmire. 


Lack  of  an  African  American  Male  Senior  Faculty  Mentor 

Respondents  noted  lack  of  an  African  American  departmental  senior  faculty 
mentor  as  the  dominant  theme  of  and  obstacle  to  navigating  the  promotion 
and  tenure  process.  Ail  respondents  noted  the  real  and  potential  benefits  of 
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having  a  senior  African  American  male  scholar  within  their  departments 
and  made  reference  to  the  shortcomings  associated  with  such  an  absence. 


There  are  a  number  of  obstacles  facing  African  American  male  faculty 
in  navigating  the  promotion  and  tenure  process.  First,  there  aie  few 
role  models,  other  scholars  to  emulate.  Having  a  senior,  tenured 
scholar  who  has  traversed  the  course  at  my  particular  Univeisity 
would  be  an  invaluable  resource.  (Participant  22) 

Lack  of  role  models  who  look  like  you,  who  have  been  down  the  tenuie 
track  in  your  own  discipline  . . .  others  in  your  immediate  area  who 
know  what  it’s  like  to  be  black,  male,  and  in  academe.  (Participant  15) 

It  is  very  helpful,  if  not  crucial,  that  nontenured  faculty  have  someone 
to  guide  them  and  take  them  under  their  wing.  Publishing  is  difficult 
enough  and  the  situation  is  compounded  when  there’s  no  support  or 
guidance.  (Participant  30) 

Participants  did  acknowledge  that  non-African  Americans  could  sei\e  as 
role  models  and  guides  but  seemed  to  question  if  they  could  be  as  effective 
in  that  capacity  as  those  who  have  experienced  being  Black  in  America  and 
could  share  those  experiences,  in  addition  to  the  lessons  learned  from 
them,  with  junior  African  American  male  faculty. 


Lack  of  Knowledge  of  the  Unwritten  and  Unstated  Rules  of  the  Game 

Lack  of  knowledge  of  and-  preparation  for  the  informal  rules  of  promotion 
and  tenure  emerged  as  the  second  most  dominant  theme.  This  was  most 
evident  in  the  responses  related  to  the  institutional  ambiguity  associated 
with  what  is  required  for  promotion  and  tenure. 

One  of  the  major  issues  that  African  American  male  faculty  face  in 
navigating  the  promotion  and  tenure  process  is  not  being  clear  as  to 
what  is  needed  to  get  P&T.  What  I  mean  is  how  many  articles  are 
needed?  How  important  are  book  chapters,  if  at  all?  Grants  and  con¬ 
tracts?  In  my  experience  it’s  the  “hidden  agenda  ’  and  the  issue  of 
“fair”  play  that  bothers  me  the  most.  (Participant  17) 

As  a  doctoral  student,  I  was  exposed  to  “gamesmanship  theory,” 
which  talks  about  the  importance  of  one  understanding  the  formal 
and  informal  or  stated  and  unstated  rules  of  the  implementation  of  the 
public  policy  game.  In  the  promotion  and  tenure  “game,”  it  is  difficult 
for  me  as  an  African  American  male  assistant  professor  without  a 
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senior  scholar  of  color  in  my  department  to  have  complete  knowledge 
of  the  formal  rules  of  this  game,  much  less  an  inkling  of  the  informal 
or  unstated  ones.  (Participant  6) 

I  have  just  gone  through  my  second-year  review.  I  had  to  do  a  dossier 
and  a  narrative  statement.  The  dossier  was  pretty  straightforward  .  .  . 
However,  the  narrative  statement  was  a  subjective  document,  in  which 
I  was  supposed  to  tell  my  story.  I  let  some  of  my  white  colleagues  (I 
don’t  have  African  American  colleagues)  read  my  narrative  statement. 
Some  were  very  supportive,  however  one  read  the  document  and  he 
suggested  that  I  was  trying  to  make  a  “political”  statement,  and  this 
was  not  the  place  to  do  that.  Now,  he  may  or  may  not  have  been 
correct,  but  the  point  is  I  didn’t  have  an  African  American  tenured 
faculty  member  to  run  it  by.  (Participant  26) 

Requirements  for  tenure  remain  fuzzy  at  best.  Looking  across  the 
nation,  there  have  been  tenure  cases  that  should  not  have  been  close 
but  were,  and  cases  where  the  candidate  should  not  have  even  come 
up.  (Participant  14) 

These  excerpts  highlight  an  overall  impression  that  promotion  and  tenure 
are  much  more  political  than  merit  based,  more  practical  than  theoretical. 
In  particular,  respondents  expressed  and  alluded  to  promotion  and  tenure 
as  being  more  aligned  with  an  amalgamation  of  the  art-  or  creative-based, 
craft-  or  skill-based,  and  science-  or  knowledge-based  understanding  and 
application  of  departmental,  college,  and  university-level  politics.  Hence, 
only  by  understanding  and  applying  the  unwritten  and  unstated  rules  of 
the  promotion  and  tenure  “game”  can  one  be  successful. 


Lack  of  Respect  for  Research  and  Scholarship 

A  perceived  lack  of  respect  for  research  and  scholarship  also  emerged  as  a 
dominant  theme  and  obstacle  to  successfully  navigating  the  promotion  and 
tenure  process.  This  theme  surfaced  in  one  of  three  forms:  (a)  research 
interests  and  topics  beyond  the  mainstream;  (b)  the  use  of  nonconventional 
research  techniques  to  better  address  research  questions;  and  (c)  publishing 
in  outlets  beyond  “their”  (or  more  traditional)  top-tier  journals. 

If  you  happen  to  do  research  that  is  nontraditional  in  methodology, 
approach,  conceptual  framework,  etc.,  it  may  take  some  convincing  of 
senior  scholars  who  may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  race  that  you  are. 
This  is  a  common  concern  for  those  who  research  issues  of  race,  gen¬ 
der,  and  class.  (Participant  8) 
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As  an  African  American  male  junior  faculty  member  with  an  interest  in 
more  qualitative  questions  and  methodological  approaches,  I  find 
myself  in  a  precarious  position  as  a  “double  outsider  01  a  double 
other.”  In  my  department,  the  qualitative  approach  seems  to  be  tol¬ 
erated  more  than  respected  and  lully  accepted.  Coupled  with  being 
the  lone  “brother,”  these  two  strikes  against  me,  or  at  least  fully  un¬ 
derstanding  my  perspectives,  really  scares  me.  (Paiticipant  26) 

I  have  had  some  difficulties  in  getting  my  work  published  in  the 
“top-tier”  journals.  I  think  this  is  more  of  a  reflection  of  my  research 
interests  and  methodological  approaches  than  the  quality  of  my 
work.  I  have  had  greater  success  in  a  couple  of  mid-tier  journals  and  I 
think  that  is  because  of  their  willingness  to  entertain  the  exploration 
of  new  questions  and  the  utilization  of  different,  but  equally  as  iig- 
orous  approaches — at  least  from  my  perspective.  I  hope  that  when  I 
go  up,  especially  at  the  college  and  university  levels,  they  will 
have  an  appreciation  for  the  quality  of  my  scholarship  even  though 
it  hasn’t  been  published  in  the  top  2  or  3  journals  in  my  area. 
(Participant  12) 

These  quotes  represent  the  general  sentiments  of  participants  and  reflect 
their  perspectives  on  the  flaws  of  (a)  the  conventional,  more  exclusive  and 
selective  definition  of  “scholarship”;  (b)  the  more  traditional  and  acceptable 
“standards”  or  “principles”  on  rigorous  research  techniques;  and  (c)  the 
biased  orientation  toward  more  mainstream  publishing  outlets.  According¬ 
ly,  participants  expressed  their  desire  for  a  more  flexible  and  creative  ap¬ 
proach  toward  and  acceptance  of  research  and  scholarship. 


The  Service  Conundrum  and  Quagmire 

The  final  theme  that  emerged  from  the  content  analysis  was  a  general 
theme  related  to  the  service  conundrum  and  its  resulting  quagmire.  In 
particular,  participants  expressed  the  grand  expectations  of,  yet  token  ap¬ 
preciation  for,  university  service  (e.g.,  mentoring  students;  serving  on  uni¬ 
versity,  college,  and  departmental  committees;  recruiting  other  minority 
faculty  and  graduate  or  undergraduate  students,  and  so  on). 

Far  too  little  credit  is  given  to  black  male  faculty  (and  other  faculty  of 
color)  for  mentoring  students  of  color.  I  spend  several  hours  a  week  as 
the  token  member  of  my  faculty  department  mentoring  students  of 
color  from  various  departments  who  want  to  talk  about  issues  that  are 
unique  to  our  experiences.  (Participant  10) 
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I  had  a  white  colleague  share  with  me  that  time  management  is  the 
key  strategy  to  successfully  navigate  the  promotion  and  tenure  divide, 
in  particular,  the  skill  of  when  to  say  yes  and  how  to  say  no  to  uni¬ 
versity  and  departmental  service.  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  continue 
to  say  no,  hopefully  in  a  non-tenure  threatening  way,  to  departmental 
and  university  requests  for  me  to  serve  on  this  “diversity”  committee, 
attend  this  “public”  event,  help  recruit  this  new  African  American 
candidate  or  graduate  student,  in  addition  to  the  other  non-diversity 
related  requests  for  my  time.  I  see  this  as  an  obstacle  that  I  face  in 
getting  promoted  and  tenured  at  my  institution.  (Participant  21) 

After  my  first  year  on  the  tenure  clock,  I  reflected  upon  the  amount  of 
time  I  spent  serving  the  university  or  my  department  and  reviewed  the 
formal  document  that  divided,  in  percentages,  my  responsibilities  to¬ 
ward  research,  teaching,  and  service.  Then,  I  realized  that  my  depart¬ 
ment  chair  didn’t  have  a  clue  of  the  extra  amount  of  informal  time  I 
spent  mentoring  African  American  undergraduate  and  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  in  addition  to  white  and  other  students  of  color.  (Participant  3) 

Having  too  much  time  committed  to  service  responsibilities,  which 
take  away  from  the  time  for  research,  is  a  major  obstacle.  The  nature 
of  diversity  we  bring  as  African  American  men  means  some  will  nat¬ 
urally  be  interested  in  having  you  join  their  team  or  project,  whether 
they  are  in  the  community  or  on  campus.  There  are  causes  to  which 
you  should  be  interested  in  subscribing.  Then,  there  are  those  who  are 
glad  to  have  you  there  and  want  to  be  “involved.”  The  not-so-simple 
answer  is  “no.”  But  that  is  especially  hard  if  you’ve  come  from  a 
tradition  of  community  that  expects  you  to  be  caring  and  concerned 
and  willing  to  help  out.  (Participant  10) 

Figure  2  provides  a  visual  depiction  of  the  interplay  of  the  perceived  ob¬ 
stacles  to  promotion  and  tenure  that  African  American  males  may  face.  Of 
note  is  how  each  theme  affects  (not  in  a  causal  way)  and  connects  with  the 
others.  For  example,  theme  1,  lack  of  an  African  American  male  senior 
mentor,  affects  and  connects  with  themes  2,  3,  and  4. 

CONTEMPORARY  OBSTACLES:  THE  CONFLUENCE  OF  HISTORICAL 
REALITIES  AND  THE  MEDIA? 

The  content  analysis  of  the  first  open-ended  question  also  revealed  one 
issue  related  to  perceived  obstacles  that  African  American  male  faculty  face 
in  navigating  the  tenure  and  promotion  process.  This  issue  was  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  negative  image  of  African  American  males  grounded  in 
history,  yet  broadcast,  e-mailed,  and  printed  in  real  time. 
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Figure  2.  Thematic  Perspectives  on  Perceived  Obstacles  to  Promotion  and 
Tenure 


Images  and  resulting  perceptions  of  African  Americans  in  general,  and 
African  American  men  in  particular,  have  been  distorted  as  one  of  the  many 
consequences  of  American  chattel  slavery  (Anderson,  1990;  Ellison,  1953; 
Patterson,  1998).  Moore  (2000)  has  noted,  “From  infancy  to  adulthood, 
images  of  inferiority  are  communicated.  These  images,  which  often  con¬ 
tribute  to  social  inequalities,  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  lives  of  African 
American  males”  (p.  249).  In  particular,  this  has  facilitated  the  social  con¬ 
struction  and  social  marketing  of  Black  males  as  being  dangerous,  criminal, 
low  achieving,  and  substance  abusers  (Blake  8c  Darling,  1994;  Potts,  1997). 

The  perceived  popular  and  overwhelmingly  negative  image  of  African 
American  males  in  the  media  (Gilliam  &  Iyengar,  2000)  and  throughout  the 
pages  of  America’s  history  was  not  a  primary  or  dominant  theme  that  cut 
across  survey  responses,  but  it  was  a  noteworthy  peripheral  issue  that 
emerged.  The  following  quotes  help  to  elucidate  and  contextualize  the 
concerns  echoed  by  some  participants. 

The  present-day  image  of  the  black  man,  of  the  Hispanic  man,  white 
man  or  Middle  Eastern  man  for  that  matter,  is  one  that  has  been 
filtered  through  the  various  lenses  of  the  media.  In  particular,  black 
men  have  been  cast  not  as  intellectuals,  but  as  athletes  and  entertain¬ 
ers,  at  best,  and  as  pimps,  drug  dealers,  and  “thugs”  at  worst.  This  is 
not  a  recent  phenomenon,  but  a  historical  one  as  well.  Because  of  the 
impact  and  influence  of  the  media,  I  think  it  is  difficult  for  people 
within  American  society,  in  general,  and  the  academic  community,  in 
particular,  to  see  and  respect  us.  Much  like  Ellison’s  thesis,  we  are 
invisible  men.  (Participant  6) 

I  think  one  of  the  obstacles  African  American  faculty  deal  with  is  the 
perception  that  others  have  about  African  American  males  in  general. 
The  age-old  stereotypes  regarding  African  American  men  not  being 
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intelligent  and  articulate.  If  one  is  intelligent  and  articulate  and  dis¬ 
plays  these  characteristics,  he  is  likely  to  be  considered  “arrogant”  or 
“cocky.”  For  example,  I’m  at  a  PWI  and  I’ve  heard  students  refer  to 
me  in  this  way.  I’ve  also  had  other  students  (black  and  white)  tell  me 
that  their  classmates  have  referred  to  me  as  arrogant.  However,  my 
white  male  colleagues  are  called  smart,  bright,  intelligent.  . . .  This  has 
a  direct  impact  on  the  P&T  process,  because  these  attitudes  and  per¬ 
ceptions  become  a  part  of  teaching  evaluations.  (Participant  11) 

It  is  difficult  for  us  (African  Americans)  to  step  out  of  the  shadows  of 
American  history.  In  my  opinion,  the  reality  that  a  system  was  in  place 
that  denied  our  humanity  still  has  present-day  ramifications.  I  think 
others,  at  a  subconscious  level,  struggle  with  rejecting  the  fallacies  of 
the  distant  and  not  so  distant  past.  That  may  be  a  hidden  obstacle  out 
of  our  view.  (Participant  23) 

PERCEPTIONS  OF  NEEDED  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS:  THE  EMERGENT  THEMES 

The  content  analysis  of  the  second  open-ended  questions  revealed  three 
emergent  themes.  These  themes  included  the  need  for  (a)  structured 
mentoring  programs;  (b)  the  effective  allocation  of  resources;  and  (c)  val¬ 
uing  and  rewarding  “hidden”  or  nontraditional  service.  Each  theme  will  be 
elaborated  upon  below  through  the  use  of  direct  quotes  from  the  responses 
of  participants. 


Structured  Mentoring  Programs 

Structured  mentoring  programs  were  noted  as  the  primary  support  system 
that  should  be  in  place  at  the  departmental,  school/college,  and  university 
levels  to  assist  African  American  male  faculty  through  the  promotion  and 
tenure  process.  The  majority  of  participants  recommended  the  need  for  an 
African  American  to  serve  as  a  mentor,  but  others  expressed  that  the  race  of 
the  mentor  was  not  as  vital  as  his  or  her  level  of  awareness  and  sensitivity  to 
the  issues  and  concerns  that  face  African  American  junior  faculty. 

The  major  support  system  that  should  be  in  place  is  that  of  a  mentor.  A 
mentor  should  be  assigned  to  an  assistant  before  the  junior  faculty 
member  comes  to  campus.  The  mentor  should  be  well  published  as 
well  as  actively  publishing.  It  would  be  very  helpful,  but  not  necessary, 
that  the  assigned  mentor  is  African  American.  (Participant  1) 

My  first  year  out,  I  was  really  feeling  lost,  isolated,  and  in  a  figurative 
way,  visually  impaired.  I  couldn’t  see  or  find  my  way  and  I  didn’t  feel 
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comfortable  turning  to  my  “new  colleagues”  for  help.  If  I  had  the 
benefit  of  a  mentor,  a  senior,  battle-tested  colleague  who  I  knew  was 
sensitive  to  my  reality,  cared  for  my  personal  and  professional  growth, 
and  was  there  to  serve  as  a  sounding  board  and  a  guide,  I  probably 
would  have  been  more  productive  in  terms  of  scholarship,  a  bettei 
instructor,  and  more  adept  at  getting  out  of  some  of  the  service  as¬ 
signments  that  took  up  a  lot  of  my  time.  (Participant  19) 

Mentoring  vehicles  or  committees  that  are  made  up  of  supportive 
colleagues  would  be  beneficial,  especially  during  the  first  few  years  at 
the  university.  This  system  can  help  guide  you  through  the  P&T 
process,  arrange  colleague  observations,  coach,  etc.  (Participant  11) 

Even  though  there  was  some  variation  in  the  definition  and  degree  of  for¬ 
mality  of  mentoring  programs  by  participants,  the  underpinning  message 
was  the  same:  A  mentoring  support  structure  was  of  paramount  importance 
in  helping  African  American  male  junior  faculty  and  other  minority  faculty 
traverse  the  new  terrain  and  ease  the  transition  from  one  side  of  the  lectern 
to  the  other. 


The  Effective  Allocation  of  Resources 

The  second  theme  that  cut  across  individual  responses  was  the  effective  use 
or  allocation  of  resources.  Much  like  the  preceding  theme,  there  was  some 
variation  in  categorizing  resources,  but  overall  these  resources  took  two 
major  forms:  (a)  internal  grants  and  (b)  graduate  research  assistants.  With¬ 
out  proper  resources  and  funding  opportunities,  participants  found  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  garner  financial  support  for  their  research  agendas.  Because 
research  is  directly  linked  to  promotion  and  tenure,  the  effective  allocation 
of  resources  is  vital  to  the  survival  and  success  of  African  American  junior 
male  faculty. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  have  research  funds  available,  such  as 
mini-grants  that  nontenured  professors  can  use  to  assist  them  in  pub¬ 
lishing,  conference  presentations,  and  possible  course  buy-outs.  (Par¬ 
ticipant  3) 

Funding  beyond  the  normal  start-up  monies  to  get  one’s  research 
established  .  .  .  graduate  assistants  for  at  least  the  first  three  years  .  . . 
reduced  teaching  loads,  or  assisting  junior  faculty  in  securing  their 
own  grants.  Many  African  American  male  junior  faculty  leave  their 
doctoral  programs  without  this  level  of  exposure  and  experience. 
(Participant  30) 
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A  supportive  department  and  chair  who  are  willing  to  invest  in  and 
cultivate  the  talents  of  rising  African  American  star  colleagues  by  ar¬ 
ranging  opportunities  to  buy  out  courses,  reduce  [teaching]  loads,  etc. 
(Participant  7) 

I  think  direction,  coupled  with  support  from  the  top,  will  go  a  long  way 
in  addressing  this  problem.  If  a  university  truly  values  and  is  sensitive  to 
the  challenges  that  face  African  American  males  within  the  academy,  then 
at  the  university  level,  support  systems  like  funds  to  buy-out  courses,  to 
provide  summer  research  grants,  to  provide  “research  project”  graduate 
student  assistants  are  needed.  Much  like  the  devolution  of  governmental 
responsibility,  it  seems  as  if  presidents  and  provosts  of  universities  are 
providing  a  tremendous  amount  of  lip  service  to  valuing  diversity  but  are 
leaving  it  up  to  the  deans  and  department  chairs  at  the  college  and 
department  levels  to  implement  and  fund  “their”  visions.  (Participant  6) 

I  have  had  some  success  in  getting  published,  but  much  of  that  success 
is  due  to  those  graduate  and  teaching  assistants  who  have  been  assigned 
to  me.  In  both  capacities,  they  have  allowed  me  to  devote  more  time  to 
do  research,  to  write,  and  to  prepare  a  lecture — all  of  these  factors 
directly  relate  to  what  my  institution  values.  Without  their  help,  my 
outlook  towards  “going  up”  wouldn’t  be  as  positive.  (Participant  26) 

Recognizing  and  Rewarding  N ontraditional  Service 

The  final  theme  that  emerged  from  the  content  analysis  of  the  second  open- 
ended  question  was  recognizing  and  rewarding  “hidden”  or  nontraditional 
service.  This  theme  was  the  least  dominant  of  the  three  themes  but  cut 
across  most  responses. 

l 

African  American  faculty  at  my  institution  tend  to  be  in  demand  within 
the  local  black  community  (this  may  be  because  we  are  so  few),  from 
speaking  at  churches  and  schools  to  helping  design  a  survey  or  pro¬ 
viding  feedback  and  direction  for  a  community  project.  However,  the 
service  that  we  provide  isn’t  recognized  and  definitely  not  rewarded 
by  our  institution.  A  support  system  that  captures  that  aspect  of  service 
and  integrates  it  within  the  promotion  and  tenure  process  would  be 
ideal.  (Participant  2) 

When  I  finished  my  first  year,  I  put  together  a  “Year  in  Review” 
packet  and  forwarded  it  to  a  senior  colleague  in  my  department.  He 
encouraged  me  to  continue  to  “work  hard”  and  “do  good  work  but 
suggested  that  I  shouldn’t  include  information  about  my  community 
service.  He  thought  it  might  send  the  wrong  message,  that  I  was 
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wasting  too  much  time  on  things  that  really  didn  t  matter  and  not 
enough  time  on  the  things  that  do.  His  feedback  solidified  my  stance 
that  service  BEYOND  college,  department,  and  profession,  should  be 
included  and  rewarded.  (Participant  8) 

One  type  of  support  system  that  is  needed  is  to  have  an  expanded 
conception  of  service  count  toward  tenure  at  each  level  of  the  tenuie 
process.  (Participant  4) 

Figure  3  represents  the  visual  depiction  of  the  interplay  of  participants  per¬ 
ceived  support  systems  needed  to  successfully  cross  the  promotion  and  ten¬ 
ure  process.  Even  though  theme  1  was  the  most  dominant  of  the  three,  theme 
2,  the  effective  allocation  of  resources,  serves  as  the  conduit  that  can  facilitate 
and  actualize  the  development  and  implementation  of  structur  eel  mentor  ing 
programs  and  a  system  and  process  that  reward  nonti  aditional  sei  vice. 

The  content  analysis  of  the  needed  support  systems  question  also  i  evealed 
two  issues  that  emerged  from  the  responses  of  participants.  These  issues 
include  (a)  the  development  of  an  assistant  professor’s  handbook  or  guide  to 
success  and  (b)  the  development  of  local  (where  possible)  or  statewide/re¬ 
gional  organizations  that  can  serve  as  a  support  system  and  stiuctuie  foi 
isolated  African  American  male  junior  faculty  in  particular,  and  other  mi¬ 
nority  faculty  in  general.  These  issues  transcended  only  a  few  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  but  were  considered  significant  enough  to  warrant  notation. 


Developing  a  Handbook  or  Guide  to  Success 

Three  respondents  noted  the  need  for  a  resource  or  bridge  to  span  the  pre- 
and  posttenure  divide.  Institutions  vary  in  the  promotion  and  tenure  process; 


Theme  2 

Effective  Allocation  of 
Resources 


Figure  3.  Thematic  Perspectives  on  the  Interplay  of  Needed  Support 
Systems  for  Promotion  and  Tenure 
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therefore,  some  respondents  feel  that  a  “guide”  or  general  handbook  is 
necessary  for  African  American  junior  male  faculty  members.  These  faculty 
members  agree  that  a  detailed  list  of  do’s  and  don’ts,  especially  regarding 
publications,  would  be  beneficial  to  their  success  as  they  navigate  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  tenure  process. 

A  road  map  that  shows  me  how  to  get  from  my  present-day  location  or 
status  as  an  assistant  professor  to  full  professor  and  how  to  overcome 
those  obstacles  that  I  will  encounter  would  be  great.  With  the  lack  of 
colleagues  who  look  like  me  or  can  relate  to  me  at  my  institution,  a 
resource  like  that  would  be  helpful.  (Participant  4) 

A  “bridge,”  or  at  least  a  guide,  is  needed  to  cross  the  troubled  waters  of 
promotion  and  tenure.  I  know  that  I  can’t  rely  upon  the  human  re¬ 
sources  (others  who  look  like  me  and  hopefully  can  relate  to  me)  at 
this  institution  because  they  are  nonexistent,  especially  within  my  de¬ 
partment  or  college.  (Participant  21) 

One  respondent  in  particular  noted  the  need  for  developing  an  “assistant 
professor’s  handbook”  or  “guide  to  success.” 

This  is  not  necessarily  germane  to  just  African  Americans,  but  other 
academic  faculty  who  are  just  starting  out.  Somewhere  it  ought  to  be 
written  down  what  it  takes  to  be  successful  in  tenure  and  promotion. 
(Participant  17) 

The  analysis  of  responses  to  the  needed  support  systems  question  also  re¬ 
vealed  an  interesting  but  divergent  issue:  that  the  university  should  not 
provide  structures  or  systems  of  support  for  African  American  male  faculty. 
This  perspective  differed  in  a  glaring  way  from  all  other  responses  of  par¬ 
ticipants,  who  highlighted  the  need,  role,  and  responsibility  that  universities 
have  in  developing  and  maintaining  a  system  or  structure  to  support  Af¬ 
rican  American  and  other  minority  faculty. 

I’m  not  sure  the  university  should  engineer  support  systems  for  black 
male  faculty  (remember,  we  are  only  .372%  of  the  black  male  popu¬ 
lation — it  might,  for  example,  be  more  fruitful  in  the  long  run  to 
engineer  programs  to  get  black  males  into  college).  On  one  hand,  I 
accepted  an  offer  from  a  university  that  has  a  questionable  record  on 
promoting  and  tenuring  people  of  color.  This  was  my  choice.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  want  some  support  and  advice  about  surviving  and 
thriving  in  such  an  environment.  I  don’t  think  the  university  bears 
that  responsibility.  I  know  what  I  need  to  do  (e.g.,  publish)  and  I  know 
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what  support  I  need  (both  social  and  professional),  and  seeking  these 
is  my  responsibility.  (Participant  10) 


DISCUSSION 

Like  the  theses  of  Coleman  (1988)  and  Putnam  (2000),  the  African  Amer¬ 
ican  male  junior  faculty  who  participated  in  this  study  seem  to  be  “bowling 
alone”  in  an  environment  with  selective,  at  best,  and  nonexistent,  at  woist, 
social  or  “campus”  capital.  Hence,  social  capital— those  social  ties  and 
shared  norms  often  made  manifest  in  webs  or  structures  that  facilitate  co¬ 
operative  and  coordinated  relationships  and  collaborative  problem  solving 
(Putnam) — seem  to  be  absent,  at  least  as  it  relates  to  those  issues  vital  to 
promotion  and  tenure.  Consequently,  much  like  Ehrenhalt’s  The  Lost  City 
(1996),  the  findings  of  this  study  create  an  image  of  “invisible  men  (Elli¬ 
son,  1947)  who,  ironically  enough,  bear  the  stigma  of  second-class  academic 
citizenship  wandering  about  in  gesellschaft  campus  settings  that  ha\e  yet  to 
fully  embrace  and  practice  the  virtues  of  community. 

Prior  studies  suggest  that  slow  progress  is  being  made  by  higher  edu¬ 
cation  to  diversify  its  faculty  (Antonio,  2002).  This  slow  progression  is  af¬ 
fected  by  the  following  factors:  disproportionate  tenure  rates  and  rates  of 
pretenure  departure  (Finkelstein,  1984;  Menges  8c  Exum,  1983),  the  de¬ 
valuation  of  the  qualifications  of  minority  PhDs  not  trained  in  the  most  elite, 
prestigious  colleges  (Mickelson  &  Oliver,  1991);  and  the  difficulties  of  sur¬ 
viving  in  a  predominantly  White  academy  because  of  poor  mentoring,  dis¬ 
proportionate  advising  and  service  loads,  an  isolating  work  environment, 
and  lack  of  scholarly  recognition  given  to  research  that  focuses  on  ethnic 
minority  populations  (De  La  Luz  Reyes  &  Halcon,  1991;  Garza,  1988, 
Turner  &  Myers,  2000;  Turner  et  al.,  1999). 

The  promotion  and  tenure  obstacles  faced  by  participants  in  this  study — 
isolation,  in  most  instances;  poor  to  nonexistent  mentoring;  lack  of  accept¬ 
ance,  appreciation,  and  scholarly  recognition;  and  high  service  loads  mii- 
ror  the  experiences  of  other  underrepresented  faculty  in  previous  research 
studies  conducted  by  Antonio  (2002),  Blackwell  (1996),  Boice  (1992),  De  La 
Luz  Reyes  and  Halcon  (1988),  Garza  (1988),  Hagedorn  and  Laden  (2000), 
Moody  (2000),  Sutherland  (1990),  Turner  and  Myers  (2000),  and  Turner  et 
al.  (1999).  These  findings,  both  past  and  present,  reflect  the  continued  need 
for  support  systems  to  be  developed  and  fully  implemented  to  remove 
those  ever-present  obstructions  that  continue  to  hinder  the  effective  nav¬ 
igation  of  the  promotion  and  tenure  divide.  In  particular,  participants  in 
this  study  expressed  the  need  for  the  development  of  an  internal  institu¬ 
tional  support  system  that  is  more  skilled  and  self-reflective  in  recognizing 
its  own  behavior  and  attitudes  as  impediments  to  promotion  and  tenure.  As 
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such,  it  reflects  the  convergence  of  the  models  proposed  by  Louque  and 
Quezada  (2002),  Jackson  and  Flowers  (in  press),  and  Moody  (2000). 

Louque  and  Quezada  (2002)  have  proposed  that  education  programs 
become  more  sophisticated  and  perceptive  in  recognizing  their  own  inca¬ 
pacitating  behavior  in  forestalling  the  professional  growth  and  development 
of  a  more  diverse  faculty  and  providing  systemic,  multicultural  programs. 
Their  construct,  which  extends  the  Cultural  Proficiency  Model,  stems  from 
a  “physician  heal  thyself”  approach  and  provides  individuals  and  institu¬ 
tions  with  a  framework  for  systemic  change. 

Similarly,  Jackson  and  Flowers  (in  press)  have  developed  a  framework  to 
build  a  gestalt  for  success  for  faculty  of  color.”  Derived  from  the  insights  of 
posttenure  and  promotion  faculty  of  color  into  departmental  practices  and 
politics,  Jackson  and  Flowers  have  proposed  eight  isolated  praxes  that, 
when  integrated,  can  better  facilitate  the  success  of  faculty  of  color  in  nav¬ 
igating  the  promotion  and  tenure  process.  These  praxes  include 

Praxis  1 — To  polish  and  refine  the  faculty  recruitment  process. 

Praxis  2 — To  provide  a  clearly  written  document  detailing  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  tenure  process. 

Praxis  3 — To  provide  a  promotion  and  mentoring  committee. 

Praxis  4 — To  promote  collegiality  among  all  members  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Praxis  5 — To  guard  faculty  members’  time  from  frivolous  service  op¬ 
portunities. 

Praxis  6 — To  provide  assistance  to  junior  faculty  regarding  stress 
management. 

Praxis  7- — To  encourage  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
structured  research  schedule. 

Praxis  8 — To  provide  the  appropriate  level  of  financial  support  and 
resources. 

The  sentiments  of  Louque  and  Quezada  (2002)  and  Jackson  and  Flowers 
(in  press)  also  mirror  the  findings  and  recommendations  of  Moody  (2000). 
Moody  assured  that  the  following  six  steps  would  demystify  the  tenure 
process  and  make  it  fairer: 

(1)  Senior  faculty  and  department  chairs  must  announce  their  clear, 
unambiguous  criteria  for  earning  tenure. 

(2)  Stop  the  tenure  clock  and  do  not  penalize  faculty  whose  family  con¬ 
cerns  prompt  them  to  request  a  timeout. 
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(3)  Ensure  that  junior  faculty  (especially  nonmajority  professors)  receive 
instrumental  mentoring,  inside  information,  and  an  equitable  share  of 
research  and  travel  stipends,  lab  space,  release  time,  and  the  like. 

(4)  Match  the  criteria  for  tenure  to  the  mission  of  the  institution. 

(5)  Break  away  from  a  narrow  view  of  what  constitutes  scholarship  by 
including  the  integration  and  application  of  knowledge,  and  the  schol¬ 
arship  of  teaching. 

(6)  Provide  workshops  for  senior  faculty  and  department  chairs  to 
improve  their  interpersonal  communication  skills  and  to  help  them 
recognize  gender  and  racial  schema  that  undervalue  nonmajority 
professors. 

Although  the  above  models,  praxes,  and  recommendations  are  helpful  to 
junior  faculty  as  they  navigate  the  promotion  and  tenure  process,  higher 
education  institutions  and  their  administrators  should  consider  other  ex¬ 
ternal  factors.  Institutional  leaders  should  keep  in  mind  that  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  of  color  have  different  personal  histories,  cultural  values,  and  priorities 
that  are  often  linked  to  the  needs  of  the  community  (Gregory,  1998).  In 
addition,  faculty  of  color  are  looking  for  opportunities  not  only  to  advance 
their  own  careers  with  possibilities  of  growth  and  leadership  but  also  to  be  a 
part  of  an  institution  that  is  strongly  committed  to  the  advancement  and 
support  of  minority  students  in  particular,  and  the  oveiall  minority  com¬ 
munity  in  general  (Gregory).  I  he  findings  of  this  study,  like  the  findings  of 
Jackson  and  Rosas  (1999),  suggest  that  institutional  and  departmental  in¬ 
terventions  can  be  effective  strategies  to  navigate  the  promotion  and  tenure 
process  and  foster  scholars  of  color. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  FUTURE  RESEARCH  AND  ACTION 

There  are  shortcomings  associated  with  this  study.  In  particular,  its  limited 
focus — -African  American  male  junior  faculty— and  lack  of  generalizability. 
Nonetheless,  by  examining  the  findings  from  this  study  and  previous  stud¬ 
ies,  it  is  clear  that  African  American  males  and  other  faculty  of  color  have 
experienced  a  degree  of  exclusion  from  their  respective  campus  commu¬ 
nities.  This  Ending  implies  the  need  for  effective  (academic)  community 
building — the  renewal  from  within  the  institution  that  enhances  the  sense  of 
ownership,  belonging,  long-term  stability,  and  sustainability  of  all  of  its 
members  (Berman  &  Bonczek,  1998) — to  transcend  the  institutional,  cul¬ 
tural,  associational,  and  social  exchange  obstacles  that  these  junior  faculty 
face.  The  Endings  from  this  study  and  previous  research  that  unearthed  the 
often  marginalized  existence  of  faculty  of  color  (De  La  Luz  Reyes  &  Halcon, 
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1988)  highlight  the  need  for  (academic)  community  building  to  better  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  success  of  African  American  male  junior  faculty  in  particular,  and 
faculty  of  color  in  general. 

1  hese  findings  also  speak  to  the  need  for  additional  research  and  sub¬ 
sequent  action  to  address  these  issues.  In  particular,  more  longitudinal 
quantitative  and  qualitative  exploration  is  needed  to  better  understand  the 
depth  and  breadth  of  this  phenomenon  (e.g.,  research  that  explores  the 
sense  of  community  that  exists  on  college  and  university  campuses).  Con¬ 
tinued  comparative  exploration  is  also  needed.  Are  the  issues  facing  African 
American  junior  male  faculty  similar  to  those  facing  African  American  fe¬ 
male  junior  faculty,  given  the  higher  percentage  of  African  American  fe¬ 
males  in  academe,  Hispanic  junior  male  faculty,  or  female  faculty  in 
general?  Do  the  experiences  of  African  American  male  junior  faculty  at 
Research  I  and  II  or  Research  Extensive/Intensive  institutions  differ  from 
those  at  Research  II  or  Research  Intensive  institutions?  Do  the  experiences 
of  African  American  junior  male  faculty  differ  from  those  at  Master’s  Col¬ 
leges  and  Universities  I  or  II  institutions?  These  research  undertakings, 
however,  should  not  encumber  continued  affirmative  action  taken  by  col¬ 
leges  and  universities. 


CONCLUSION 

Hagedorn  and  Uaclen  (2000)  have  noted  that  the  presence  of  faculty  of 
color  in  the  academy  is  bittersweet  and  may  be  likened  to  the  Greek  god 
Janus  with  two  faces.  The  first  face  depicts  faculty  of  color  as  satisfied  with 
many  aspects  of  work  and  as  planning  to  remain  in  academe,  whereas  the 
second  face  of  Janus  indicates  that  all  is  not  well  in  academe.  This  study 
seems  to  partially  diverge  from  the  findings  of  Hagedorn  and  Laden  by 
reflecting  more  of  the  second  face  of  Janus,  with  a  more  bitter,  rather  than 
sweet,  aftertaste. 

The  findings  from  this  study  speak  to  two  general  challenges — one  in¬ 
stitutional,  the  other  individual.  First,  institutions  must  embrace  the  con¬ 
tributions  that  faculty  of  color  can  make  and  must  do  so  in  a  way  that  brings 
about  more  affirming  visible  and  tangible  results.  Second,  African  American 
male  junior  faculty  in  particular  must  transcend  the  present-day  anatomy  of 
racial  inequality  (Loury,  2002)  and  effectively  manage  the  socially  con¬ 
structed  stigma  or  spoiled  identity  (Goffman,  1963)  that  they  undeservedly 
carry  on  their  respective  campuses.  To  effectively  address  both  challenges, 
the  institution  and  the  stigmatized  individuals  must  work  in  concert  and 
realize  the  benefits  of  a  symbiotic  relationship. 

In  closing,  this  study  explored  the  perceptions  of  African  American  jun¬ 
ior  faculty  on  promotion  and  tenure.  Thematic  perspectives  and  a  resulting 
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profile  emerged  of  the  individuals  who  participated  in  this  study  and  tfieii 
institutions.  By  integrating  the  concepts  of  stigma,  social  capital,  and  com¬ 
munity  building— concepts  traditionally  found  within  the  disciplines  of  po¬ 
litical  science,  sociology,  and  community  and  social  psychology— with  the 
findings  of  this  study  and  previous  research  on  faculty  of  color,  one  general 
conclusion  is  obvious  and  noteworthy:  Beyond  the  political  and  financial 
capital  needed  to  build,  support,  and  maintain  institutions  of  higher  ed¬ 
ucation,  social  (campus)  capital  is  also  needed  to  further  its  development 
and  the  development  of  all  its  members.  However,  the  perspectives  ex¬ 
pressed  by  participants  in  this  study,  coupled  with  the  recommendations  of 
Moody  (2000),  Louque  and  Quezada  (2002),  Jackson  and  Flowers  (in 
press),  and  others,  advocate  an  approach  more  centered  on  (academic) 
community  building  in  which  renewal  from  within  must  take  place  to  better 
foster  the  sense  of  ownership  and  belonging  that  is  currently  missing.  Even 
so,  more  research  is  needed  to  ascertain  if  colleges  and  universities  can  be 
effective  as  mediating  structures  to  facilitate  the  needed  social  (campus) 
capital  to  bring  about  gemeinschaft  campus  communities  and  address  those 
promotion  and  tenure  obstacles  facing  African  American  male  junior  faculty 
and  other  faculty  of  color. 


Note 

1  During  the  piloting  stage  of  this  interviewing  protocol,  the  old  Carnegie  classifications 
were  preferred  over  the  new  classification  system  because  piloting  participants  were  more 
familiar  with  the  old  system. 
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Analysis 
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This  study  examined  the  status  of  African  American  males  in  academic  leadership 
positions  at  American  colleges  and  universities  in  comparison  with  other  males  (e.g., 
Asian).  Guided  by  disparate  impact  theory,  descriptive  trend  analyses  and  impact 
ratios  were  computed  using  the  1 993  and  1 999  National  Study  of  Postsecondary 
Faculty  (NSOPF).  These  national-level  data  demonstrated  that,  although  White 
males  continue  to  hold  the  overwhelming  majority  of  academic  leadership  positions, 
African  American  males  have  made  modest  advancements  in  upper  level  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  at  specific  types  of  higher  and  postsecondary  education  institutions 
(e.g.,  2-year  and  private  institutions).  More  specifically,  these  results  suggested  that  a 
disparate  impact  exists  between  the  hiring  of  African  American  males  and  White 
males  in  academic  leadership  positions. 


In  most  professions,  males  are  highly  represented  in  administrative  posi¬ 
tions  while  women  struggle  to  increase  their  representation  (Davies- 
Netzley,  1998;  Powell  &  Butterfield,  1994).  These  patterns  of  employment 
have  presented  significant  challenges  for  American  colleges  and  universities 
(Harvey,  2003;  Nettles  &  Perna,  1997).  In  turn,  this  phenomenon  has 
prompted  a  generation  of  gender-focused  studies  on  the  representation 
and  experiences  of  men  and  women  administrators  in  higher  and  postsec- 
onclary  education  (Jackson,  2003a;  Lindsay,  1994;  Moore,  1983;  Moore  & 
Sagaria,  1982;  Watson,  2001).  For  the  most  part,  these  research  investiga¬ 
tions  have  found  that  men  hold  higher  level  and  more  prestigious  jobs, 
while  women  are  generally  found  in  entry-level  positions  (e.g.,  Konrad  & 
Pfeffer,  1991).  Such  findings  have  led  a  number  of  researchers  and  social 
scientists  to  identify  key  factors  affecting  women  administrators’  effort  to 
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reach  parity  (e.g.,  Kanter,  1977).  Unfortunately,  these  initial  inquiries  have 
had  little,  if  any,  impact  in  advancing  our  understanding  of  differences  by 
race/ethnicity  because  these  scientific  inquiries  often  fail  to  examine  the 
intersection  between  gender  and  race/ethnicity. 

Nonetheless,  the  gender-focused  studies  movement  has  led  social  scien¬ 
tists  to  examine  similar  questions  with  an  emphasis  on  race/ethnicity.  Many 
of  these  studies  have  indicated  that,  when  considering  race,  White  males  are 
overrepresented  compared  with  other  racial  groups.  Although  males  of 
color  (e.g.,  African  American  and  Hispanic)  were  not  as  well  represented  as 
their  White  counterparts,  they  still  outnumbered  women  of  color  (e.g.,  Af¬ 
rican  American  and  Hispanic)  in  administrative  positions  (Mosley,  1980; 
Ramey,  1995;  Wilson,  1989).  Interestingly,  the  majority  of  the  research  that 
focused  on  administrators  of  color  in  higher  and  postsecondary  education 
has  directed  its  attention  to  women  (Jackson,  2002).  In  a  widely  cited  study, 
Wilson  detailed  with  national-level  data  the  trends  and  progress  for  women 
of  color  in  academic  administration  in  higher  education.  His  study  found 
that  women  of  color  were  underrepresented  at  multiple  stages  (i.e.,  stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty)  in  higher  education,  which  culminated  in  the  underrep¬ 
resentation  in  academic  administrative  positions. 

During  the  period  that  preceded  Wilson’s  study  and  for  some  time  af¬ 
terward,  African  American  women  were  significantly  less  represented  than 
their  African  American  male  counterparts  (Rusher,  1996).  Presently,  this  is 
not  the  case — African  American  males’  participation  in  education  (under¬ 
graduate,  graduate,  and  faculty)  has  continued  to  decline  since  Wilson’s 
study.  For  example,  in  1998,  African  American  males  held  47.2%  of  aca¬ 
demic  leadership  positions,  while  African  American  females  held  52.8% 1  of 
these  appointments.  A  similar  trend  emerged  in  student  affairs  adminis¬ 
tration — African  American  males,  45%,  and  African  American  females,  55% 
(Jackson,  2003b).  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  most  of  the  gender- 
focused  research  on  African  American  administrators  in  higher  and  post¬ 
secondary  education  focuses  on  women,  with  two  exceptions  (i.e.,  Ball, 
1995;  Jackson,  2003a).  In  sum,  very  little  empirical  or  research-based 
knowledge  is  available  on  male  administrators  of  color,  specifically  African 
American  males. 

To  help  fill  this  void  in  the  research  literature  regarding  the  employment 
status  of  African  American  male  administrators  and  their  comparison  with 
other  males  in  the  higher  and  postsecondary  education  administrative 
workforce,  this  study  used  data  from  the  National  Study  of  Postsecondary 
Faculty  (NSOPF)  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(NCES)  to  address  the  following  research  questions:  (a)  Did  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  African  American  males  in  academic  leadership  positions  compared 
with  other  males  change  between  1993  and  1999  in  higher  and  post¬ 
secondary  education?  (b)  Have  these  changes  affected  the  representation  of 
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African  American  males  compared  with  other  males  in  lower  level  (e.g., 
director)  and  upper  level2  (e.g.,  academic  dean)  leadership  positions  in 
higher  and  postsecondary  education?  (c)  Has  this  representation  changed  at 
the  various  types  of  higher  and  postsecondary  education  institutions  t  and 
(d)  To  what  extent  do  these  employment  trends  support  or  refute  that  the 
hiring  practices  of  African  American  and  other  males  of  color  in  academic 
leadership  positions  have  an  adverse  impact  on  their  selection?  In  brief,  the 
NSOPF  surveys  are  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  higher  and  post¬ 
secondary  education  institutions  and  faculty  (including  academic  leadeiship 
positions)  employed  at  American  colleges  and  universities  and  thus  present 
a  rich  resource  for  examining  national  trends  in  the  representation  of  Af¬ 
rican  American  males  vis-a-vis  other  males  in  academic  leadership  positions. 


DISPARATE  IMPACT  THEORY 

A  study  that  examines  hiring  practices  has  at  its  core  notions  of  equal  em¬ 
ployment  opportunity  without  discrimination  (Johnsrud  &  Des  Jarlais, 
1994).  Undoubtedly,  all  employers  use  procedures  to  screen  and  eliminate 
applicants  from  the  pool  for  consideration.  For  the  most  part,  these  pro¬ 
cedures  are  based  on  subjective  (e.g.,  perceptions  of  fit  and  compatibility) 
and  objective  (e.g.,  tests,  interviews,  and  education  requirements)  criteria. 
Generally,  these  criteria  should  be  linked  to  the  applicant’s  ability  to  per¬ 
form  the  proposed  job  responsibilities.  In  turn,  the  hiring  practices  in 
higher  and  postsecondary  education  are  not  easy  to  characterize  and  bear  a 
great  deal  of  similarity  to  what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  “black  box 
mush.”  The  “black  box  mush”  is  a  decision-making  process  in  which  the 
employer  subjectively  combines  several  employment  practices,  thus  making 
the  identification  of  a  particular  employment  practice  impossible  (Pattison 
&  Philip,  1991).  Unfortunately,  all  criteria  used  to  make  decisions  about 
who  obtains  positions  in  higher  and  postsecondary  education  are  not  clearly 
linked  to  measures  that  are  good  predictors  of  employee  performance 
(Sagaria,  1988,  2002).  Accordingly,  in  some  cases,  the  selection  process  dis¬ 
proportionately  excludes  certain  groups  (e.g.,  race/ethnicity  and  gender). 
These  results,  intended  or  not,  are  deemed  unlawful  employment  practices 
under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  (Kaplin  &  Lee,  1995). 

Title  VII  litigation  has  led  to  the  development  of  disparate  impact  theory, 
which  is  based  on  statistical  proof  of  the  discriminatory  effects  of  employ¬ 
ment  practices  (Shoben,  1980,  2004).  The  Supreme  Court  first  noted  that 
the  purpose  of  Title  VII  was  to  remove  unnecessary  barriers  that  inad¬ 
vertently  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  impermissible  classifications  in  Grigg 
v.  Duke  Power  Co.  In  1971,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  facially  neutral 
employment  practices  may  be  included  under  Title  VII  if  they  led  to  the 
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disproportionate  representation  of  individuals  based  on  race/ethnicity  or 
gender  (Shoben,  1977a).  Thus,  a  discriminatory  effect  within  a  disparate 
impact  case  stems  from  what  is  referred  to  as  facially  neutral  policy.  This 
simply  means  that  there  was  no  intent  to  discriminate  built  into  the  policy, 
but  the  implementation  of  the  policy  has  a  discriminatory  effect  on  indi¬ 
viduals  based  on  race/ethnicity  or  gender. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  disparate  impact  cases  are  based  on  statistical  data 
that  show  to  what  extent  the  implemented  neutral  policy  has  impacted  or 
would  negatively  impact  a  particular  demographic  group  (e.g.,  race/ethnic 
and  gender)  (Shoben,  2004).  The  results  of  this  negative  impact  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  adverse  impact.  Adverse  impact  is  a  substantially  different  rate 
of  selection  in  hiring,  promotion,  or  other  employment  decisions  that  may 
disadvantage  members  of  a  particular  racial,  ethnic,  or  gender  group 
(Shoben,  1977b,  1980).  In  general,  a  selection  rate  for  any  group  that  is  less 
than  80%  is  deemed  adverse  impact  (more  detail  is  provided  in  Method 
section). 

Disparate  impact  analysis  is  not  a  heavily  used  theory  of  discrimination 
(Perez,  2004);  therefore,  many  questions  remain  unanswered.  For  instance, 
how  can  disparate  impact  theory  be  used  to  help  institutions  of  higher  and 
postsecondary  education  prevent  adverse  impact  on  protected  groups  in 
academic  leadership  positions?  Disparate  impact  theory  has  not  been  ap¬ 
plied  to  higher  education  often,  but  it  shows  great  promise  for  addressing 
discrimination  and  inequities  in  the  workplace  (Perez). 

Perez  (2004)  argued  that  disparate  impact  theory  is  a  viable  compromise 
between  advocates  of  diversity  and  race-neutral-based  decisions.  Building 
on  the  logic  of  Perez,  the  following  are  reasons  for  applying  disparate  im¬ 
pact  theory  to  higher  education.  First,  it  is  necessary  that  diversity  advocates 
develop  an  alternative  to  affirmative  action  in  an  anti-affirmative  action  era. 
Second,  a  window  of  opportunity  exists  for  the  use  of  disparate  impact 
theory  through  administrative  action  under  the  Department  of  Education 
regulations  implementing  Title  VII.  Third,  although  the  documentation  of 
intentional  racial  discrimination  in  higher  and  postsecondary  education  has 
decreased,  racial/ethnicity  and  gender  are  still  relevant  factors  in  admissions 
and  employment  practices. 

To  the  extent  that  hiring  practices  have  an  adverse  impact  on  people  of 
color  in  academic  leadership  positions,  they  are  still  disqualified  unfairly 
because  of  their  racial  phenotype.  In  accordance,  disparate  impact  analyses 
have  the  potential  to  force  American  colleges  and  universities  to  use  facially 
neutral  criteria  that  are  representative  of  applicants’  merit  (Perez,  2004). 
Therefore,  hiring  practices  that  withstand  disparate  impact  analysis  will 
select  a  diverse  group  of  academic  leaders  while  remaining  facially  neutral. 
American  colleges  and  universities  are  in  a  good  position,  if  not  the  best,  to 
adjust  their  hiring  practices  to  eliminate  discriminatory  effects  in  academic 
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leadership  positions.  Stated  differently,  disparate  impact  analysis  could 
properly  impose  upon  such  institutions  a  duty  to  create  the  least  discrim¬ 
inatory  hiring  practices  (Perez). 


METHOD 


DATA  SOURCE 

The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  conducted  the  Na¬ 
tional  Study  of  Postsecondary  Faculty  (NSOPF)  surveys  by  collecting  three 
waves  of  data  for  the  following  academic  years:  1987-1988;  1992-1993;  and 
1998-1999. 3  Data  from  1992-1993  and  1998-19994  were  analyzed  in  this 
study  to  examine  changes  over  time  and  adverse  impact  in  the  represen¬ 
tation  of  African  American  males  in  academic  leadership  positions  in  com¬ 
parison  with  other  males  holding  similar  positions.  NSOPF  was  conducted 
to  address  the  need  for  national-level  data  on  college  faculty  and  instruc¬ 
tors,  those  who  directly  affect  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  at  Amer¬ 
ican  postsecondary  institutions  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics, 
2002). 

In  1987-1988,  the  first  cycle  of  NSOPF  was  conducted  with  a  nationally 
representative  sample  of  480  institutions  (including  2-year,  4-year,  doctorate¬ 
granting,  and  other  colleges  and  universities),  and  responses  were  included 
from  over  3,000  department  chairpersons  and  more  than  11,000  instruc¬ 
tional  faculty.  The  response  rates  for  the  three  surveys  were  88%,  80%, 
and  76%,  for  1987-1988,  1992-1993,  and  1998-1999,  respectively.  The 
1992-1993  study  (NSOPF:  93)  was  limited  to  surveys  of  institutions  and 
faculty,  eliminating  the  department  chair  survey,  but  a  substantially  ex¬ 
panded  sample  of  974  public  and  private  not-for-profit  degree-granting 
institutions  had  response  rates  of  94%  and  84%,  respectively. 

The  third  cycle  of  data  collection  took  place  during  the  1998-1999  ac¬ 
ademic  year,  which  included  960  degree-granting  postsecondary  institu¬ 
tions  and  an  initial  sample  of  31,354  faculty  and  instructional  staff. 
Approximately  28,600  faculty  and  instructional  staff  were  sent  a  question¬ 
naire.  Subsequently,  a  subsample  of  19,813  faculty  and  instructional  staff 
was  drawn  for  additional  survey  follow-up.  Approximately  18,000  faculty 
and  instructional  staff  questionnaires  were  completed  for  a  weighted  re¬ 
sponse  rate  of  83%.  The  response  rate  for  the  institution  survey  was  93%. 
The  weighted  responses  represent  the  national  estimates  for  1993 
(1,033,966)  and  1999  (957,767).  All  three  cycles  of  NSOPF  gathered  infor¬ 
mation  regarding  the  backgrounds,  responsibilities,  workloads,  salaries, 
benefits,  attitudes,  and  future  plans  for  both  full-  and  part-time  faculty.  In 
addition,  information  was  gathered  from  institutional  and  department-level 
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respondents  (department-level  data  collected  in  1988  only)  on  such  issues 
as  faculty  composition,  turnover,  recruitment,  retention,  and  tenure  policies 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2002). 


MEASURES 

Unlike  NSOPF:  88,  which  was  limited  to  faculty  whose  assignment  included 
instruction,  the  faculty  sampling  frames  for  NSOPF:  93  and  NSOPF: 
99  were  expanded  to  include  all  those  who  were  designated  as  faculty, 
regardless  of  whether  their  responsibilities  included  instruction,  and  other 
(nonfaculty)  personnel  with  instructional  responsibilities.  Under  this  defi¬ 
nition,  researchers,  administrators,  and  other  institutional  professionals 
who  held  faculty  positions  but  who  did  not  teach  were  included  in  the 
samples.  Instructional  staff  without  faculty  status  were  also  included.  Teach¬ 
ing  assistants  were  not  included  in  any  cycle  of  NSOPF. 

In  brief,  the  NSOPF  data  sets  contained  numerous  variables  measuring 
principal  activities  for  faculty  in  a  variety  of  roles.  For  example,  faculty 
could  select  four  main  areas  as  their  principal  activities:  (a)  teaching,  (b) 
research,  (c)  administration,  and  (d)  other.  For  instance,  faculty  who  se¬ 
lected  teaching  as  their  principal  activity  tended  to  represent  the  traditional 
profile  of  a  mix  between  teaching,  research,  service,  and  outreach.  There¬ 
fore,  in  this  study,  a  defining  characteristic  is  that  faculty  identified  them¬ 
selves  as  taking  on  a  significant  role  in  the  academic  leadership  of  their 
institutions.  Accordingly,  this  study  focused  on  the  variables  contained  in 
each  data  set  that  measured  academic  leadership  positions.  Within  the  four 
main  areas  (i.e.,  teaching,  research,  administration,  and  other),  individual 
positions  could  be  identified  as  well.  Examples  of  these  individual  positions 
are  chair,  dean,  provost,  and  vice  president.  In  turn,  distinctions  could  be 
made  for  specific  positions  or  clusters  of  related  positions. 

These  data  sets  also  included  important  information  about  the  institution 
at  which  the  faculty  member  was  employed  (e.g.,  institutional  type  and 
Carnegie  classification).  These  measures  were  used  to  determine  if  the 
trends  in  African  American  males’  representation  in  academic  leadership 
positions  varied  by  institutional  characteristics  in  comparison  with  other 
male  counterparts  (e.g.,  Whites).  The  sample  of  academic  leadership  po¬ 
sitions  used  in  the  present  study  included  faculty  from  public/private  and 
2/4-year  institutions.  Part-time  faculty  members  were  excluded  because 
they  were  less  prevalent  holders  of  academic  leadership  positions  than  were 
full-time  faculty.  The  estimated  means  and  populations  presented  in  the 
findings  section  were  calculated  taking  into  account  the  sampling  weights 
and  stratification  schema  in  each  of  the  NSOPF  surveys  (National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics,  2002). 
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PROCEDURES 

Educational  agencies  and  social  scientists  have  a  long  tradition  of  monitor¬ 
ing  trends  in  employment  status  and  institutional  factors  that  contribute  to 
the  knowledge  of  policy  makers.  Trends  in  observed  rates  of  employment 
by  race  and  ethnicity  provide  invaluable  information  for  needs  assessment, 
program  planning  and  evaluation,  and  policy  development  activities.  Ex¬ 
amining  data  over  time  also  permits  making  predictions  about  future  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  modifying  and  improving  employment  trends  for  specific 
underrepresented  groups.  As  a  cautionary  note  to  the  reader,  when  the 
numbers  get  smaller,  such  as  focusing  on  underrepresented  gioups,  theie  is 
a  potential  for  Type  I  error  in  reporting.  In  turn,  although  this  study  uses 
national  estimates,  it  is  inescapable  that  confidence  in  the  accuracy  is  re¬ 
duced.  In  sum,  when  considering  the  overall  usefulness  of  these  findings, 
exercise  caution  in  regard  to  strict  interpretations. 

To  examine  trends  across  these  data,  percent  change  was  calculated  for 
ethnic/racial  groups  at  all  institutions  and  specific  types  of  institutions.  Be¬ 
cause  these  data  were  cross-sectional  in  nature,  a  formula  was  used  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  change  in  percent  from  1993  to  1999.  Precedents  for  using 
percent  change  to  measure  change  over  time  for  employment  status  in 
higher  and  postsecondary  education  can  be  found  in  other  empirical  stud¬ 
ies  (e.g.,  Flowers  &  Jones,  2003;  Gaston,  2003;  Harvey,  2003).  The  percent 
change  formula  used  for  this  study  is  displayed  below: 

Time2  -  Time1  rn 

- - - =  Percent  Change 

Time1 

In  an  effort  to  begin  a  discourse  on  whether  disparate  impact  exists  within 
the  male  population  of  academic  leadership  positions  in  higher  and  post¬ 
secondary  education,  exploratory  data  are  presented.  Accordingly,  to  de¬ 
termine  if  disparate  impact  exists,  a  measure  of  adverse  impact  is  necessary 
(Shoben,  1979).  There  are  several  methods  of  measuring  adverse  impact. 
One  method  is  the  EEOC’s  Uniform  Guidelines  on  Employee  Selection 
Criteria,  which  finds  an  adverse  impact  if  members  of  a  protected  class  are 
selected  at  a  rate  less  than  4/5,  or  80%,  of  that  of  another  group.  To  compute 
these  impact  ratios,  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  selection  rate  of  each  group 
with  that  of  the  highest  group.  For  example,  if  the  hiring  rate  for  White 
males  is  70%  and  the  rate  for  African  American  males  is  30%,  the  compar¬ 
ison  would  be  as  follows:  30/70  =  42.9%.  To  interpret  these  results,  the  rule 
of  thumb  considers  a  selection  rate  for  any  racial/ethnic  and  gender  group, 
which  is  less  than  4/5,  or  80%.  In  turn,  this  is  suggestive  of  adverse  impact 
and  supports  the  notion  of  disparate  impact  theory  (Shoben,  1979). 

Of  critical  importance  in  disparate  impact  analysis  is  defining  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  More  often  than  not,  disparate  impact  analysis  is  based  on  a  sample 
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because  population-level  data  are  not  available.  In  such  cases,  researchers 
(e.g.,  Elaine  Shoben  and  Richard  Cohn)  have  developed  techniques  to  work 
with  sample  data.  However,  if  population  data  are  available,  as  is  the  case 
with  this  study,  no  further  inferential  analyses  are  needed  because  the  le¬ 
gally  relevant  impact  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  population  (Shoben,  1977). 
dwo  outcomes  are  possible  if  population-level  data  are  used  for  an  analysis 
of  the  male  population  within  academic  leadership  positions  in  higher  and 
postsecondary  education.  First,  there  might  be  no  difference  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  groups  hired  into  these  positions,  thus  the  proportion  of  the 
White  males  securing  these  positions  minus  the  proportion  of  African 
American  males  or  the  other  ethnic/racial  groups  in  these  positions  will 
equal  zero:  Pw(pop)  -  Paa(pop)  =  0.  Second,  if  either  group  is  hired  at  a 
higher  rate  than  the  other,  the  difference  between  the  proportions  would 
not  equal  zero:  Pw(pop)  -  Paa(pop)^0.  Conclusions  about  the  discriminatory 
effect  of  the  hiring  process  may  be  made  directly  on  the  basis  of  differences 
in  population  selection  rates  because  these  data  represent  all  those  who  held 
those  positions  at  the  time  of  data  collection. 


FINDINGS 

The  following  section  describes  the  changes  in  representation  for  African 
American  males  in  academic  leadership  positions  in  relation  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  male  population.  In  addition,  impact  ratios  that  measure  adverse  impact 
between  each  ethnic/racial  group  compared  with  White  males  are  provided. 
In  general,  the  share  of  full-time  academic  leadership  positions  held  by  men 
has  decreased  0.38%  between  1993  and  1999  (see  Table  1).  In  1993,  the 
employment  ratio  between  men  and  women  in  academic  leadership  posi¬ 
tions  was  approximately  2:1  in  favor  of  men.  Nonetheless,  females  in  full¬ 
time  academic  leadership  positions  increased  8.18%  between  1993  and 
1999.  The  overall  representation  of  men  in  academic  leadership  positions 
varied  by  institutional  type.  Although  the  impact  ratios  demonstrated  ad¬ 
verse  impact  on  women  for  both  1993  and  1999,  the  degree  of  adverse 
impact  did  decrease  between  data  collection  periods. 


Table  1.  Distribution  of  full-time  academic  leadership  positions  by  gender 


Gender 

1993 

Impact  Ratio 

1999 

Impact  Ratio 

Change 

Male 

49,733 

(N/A) 

49,542 

(N/A) 

-  0.38% 

Female 

26,780 

(53.8%) 

28,971 

(58.4%) 

848% 

Note :  Employment  counts  were  based  on  the  number  for  each  year:  76,513  in  1993 
and  78,  513  in  1999. 
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TRENDS  ACROSS  ALL  INSTITUTIONS 

Even  with  an  11.22%  decrease  in  African  American  male  participation  in 
academic  leadership  positions,  as  a  group,  African  American  males  re¬ 
mained  the  second  largest  group  next  to  White  males  (see  Table  2).  Even 
though  Hispanic  males  in  academic  leadership  positions  decreased  7.87% 
between  1993  and  1999,  they  still  were  the  third  largest  group.  The  14.64% 
decrease  experienced  by  Asians  moved  their  overall  representation  to  the 
lowest  of  all  groups  between  1993  and  1999.  African  American  males’  rep¬ 
resentation  in  upper  level  positions  increased  21.07%,  while  the  laigest 
increase  was  experienced  by  Hispanic  males  (57.39%).  Asian  males  de¬ 
creased  28.80%,  causing  them  to  move  from  the  third  largest  group  to  the 
fourth.  White  males’  representation  in  upper  level  positions  increased  by 
3.76%.  The  impact  ratios  for  all  ethnic/racial  groups,  compared  with  White 
males  located  in  upper  and  lower  level  positions,  suggested  severe  adverse 
impact. 

All  groups  experienced  a  decrease  in  representation  in  lower  level  lead¬ 
ership"  positions.  Although  African  American  males’  representation  de¬ 
creased  37.47%,  they  continued  to  be  the  second  largest  group.  Both 
Hispanic  and  Asian  males  in  lower  level  leadership  positions  were  equally 


Table  2.  Distribution  of  full-time  male  academic  leadership  positions  at  all 


institutions 


Race 

1993 

Impact  Ratio 

1999 

Impact  Ratio 

Change 

Total 

African  American 

2,735 

(6.2%) 

2,428 

(5.5%) 

-  11.22% 

Hispanic 

1,194 

(2.7%) 

1,288 

(2.9%) 

7.87% 

Asian 

1,393 

(3.2%) 

1,189 

(2.7%) 

-  14.64% 

White 

44,213 

(N/A) 

44,439 

(N/A) 

0.51% 

Upper  Level  Positions 

African  American  988 

(5.8%) 

1,196 

(6.8%) 

21.07% 

Hispanic 

380 

(2.2%) 

598 

(3.4%) 

57.39% 

Asian 

532 

(3.1%) 

379 

(2.1%) 

-  28.80% 

White 

17,045 

(N/A) 

17,685 

(N/A) 

3.76% 

Lower  Level  Positions 

African  American  1,752 

(6.5%) 

1,095 

(4.1%) 

-37.47% 

Hispanic 

891 

(3.3%) 

681 

(2.5%) 

-23.60% 

Asian 

891 

(3.3%) 

859 

(3.2%) 

-  3.67% 

White 

27,074 

(N/A) 

26,851 

(N/A) 

-0.82% 

Note:  Employment  counts  for  all  institutions  were  based  on  the  number  for  each 
year:  49,733  in  1993  and  49,542  in  1999.  Employment  counts  for  upper  level  po¬ 
sitions  were  based  on  the  number  for  each  year:  19,002  in  1993  and  19,938  in  1999. 
Employment  counts  for  lower  level  positions  were  based  on  the  number  for  each 
year:  30,731  in  1993  and  29,604  in  1999.  Included  in  employment  counts  but  not 
shown  separately  are  American  Indian  academic  leadership  positions. 
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distributed  in  terms  of  raw  numbers  in  1993.  Hispanic  males’  representa¬ 
tion  decreased  23.60%,  and  Asian  males  decreased  3.67%.  This  resulted  in 
Asian  males  becoming  the  third  largest  group  and  Hispanic  males  the 
fourth  largest  group.  White  males’  representation  decreased  0.82%  in  lower 
level  positions  between  1993  and  1999. 

TWO-YEAR  INSTITUTIONS 

The  presence  of  African  American  males  at  2-year  institutions  increased 
29.14%  between  1993  and  1999,  a  total  of  1,461  academic  leadership  po¬ 
sitions  (see  Table  3).  Even  with  this  gain,  African  American  males  were 
significantly  outnumbered  by  White  males  in  1999  (n  =  12,238).  During  the 
time  frame  of  data  collection,  White  males  in  academic  leadership  positions 
decreased  13.66%.  Hispanic  males  in  academic  leadership  positions  expe¬ 
rienced  a  minor  (2.83%)  decrease  at  2-year  institutions.  Meanwhile,  Asian 
males  significantly  decreased  68.04%  between  1993  and  1999.  In  terms  of 
upper  level  positions,  White  males  continued  to  hold  a  controlling  interest 
of  these  positions.  Still,  two  groups  made  significant  gains  in  upper  level 
positions  between  1993  and  1999.  First,  Hispanic  males  holding  upper  level 
positions  at  2-year  institutions  increased  5 12. 04%. 5  Second,  African  Amer¬ 
ican  males  increased  197%,  while  Asian  males  in  upper  level  positions  de¬ 
creased  60.51%.  As  a  whole,  males  holding  lower  level  positions  decreased. 
White  males  experienced  the  smallest  decline  (2.51%).  Subsequently,  Afri¬ 
can  American  males  decreased  25.88%,  and  Hispanic  males  decreased 
68.98%.  Sample  size  was  too  small  for  Asian  males  to  provide  an  estimate. 

FOUR-YEAR  INSTITUTIONS 

Overall,  African  American  males’  representation  in  academic  leadership 
positions  at  4-year  institutions  decreased  13.60%.  Nonetheless,  they  were 
still  the  second  largest  group  next  to  White  males.  Likewise,  Asian  males’ 
overall  representation  decreased — 12.37%  between  1993  and  1999.  In  con¬ 
trast,  Hispanic  males’  representation  increased  18.73%  in  academic  lead¬ 
ership  positions  at  4-year  institutions.  However,  they  still  remained  the 
group  with  the  lowest  representation.  In  upper  level  positions,  African 
American  males  experienced  a  small  increase  of  5.65%,  and  White  males 
experienced  a  4.19%  increase.  Hispanic  males  in  upper  level  positions  at 
4-year  institutions  realized  a  modest  increase  of  27.30%.  Nevertheless,  Asian 
males  were  the  only  group  to  experience  a  decline  in  representation 
(32.04%).  In  lower  level  positions,  Asian  males  increased  1.92%,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  this  group  the  second  largest  next  to  White  males.  African  American 
males  experienced  a  sizable  decline  resulting  in  a  34.3/%  decrease  in  rep¬ 
resentation.  Hispanic  males  increased  slightly  in  their  representation  in 
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Table  3.  Distribution  of  full-time  male  academic  leadership  positions  at  2 -year 


and  4-year  institutions 


Race 

1993 

Impact  Ratio 

1999 

Impact  Ratio 

Change 

2 -Year  Institutions 

African  American 

1,131 

(8.0%) 

1,461 

(12.0%) 

29.14% 

Hispanic 

Asian 

566 

(4.0%) 

550 

(4.5%) 

-  2.83% 

226 

(1.6%) 

72 

(0.6%) 

-  68.04% 

White 

14,175 

(N/A) 

12,238 

'  (N/A) 

—  13.66% 

Upper  Level  Positions 

African  American  299 

(3.8%) 

681 

(15%) 

197.00% 

Hispanic 

59 

(1.0%) 

361 

(7.9%) 

512.04% 

Asian 

177 

(3.0%) 

70 

(1.5%) 

—  60.51% 

White 

6,094 

(N/A) 

4,570 

(N/A) 

-  25.01% 

Lower  Level  Positions 

African  American  1,038 

(13.1%) 

769 

(10.0%) 

-  25.88% 

Hispanic 

557 

(7.0%) 

173 

(2.2%) 

-  68.98% 

Asian 

* 

(N/A) 

* 

(N/A) 

White 

7,909 

(N/A) 

7,710 

(N/A) 

-2.51% 

4-Year  Institutions 

African  American 

1,746 

(5.9%) 

1,508 

(4.8%) 

-  13.60% 

Hispanic 

739 

(2.5%) 

877 

(2.8%) 

18.73% 

Asian 

1,041 

(3.5%) 

912 

(2.9%) 

-  12.37% 

White 

29,911 

(N/A) 

31,639 

(N/A) 

5.78% 

Upper  Level  Positions 

African  American  735 

(6.0%) 

776 

(6.1%) 

5.65% 

Hispanic 

299 

(2.5%) 

381 

(3.0%) 

27.30% 

Asian 

395 

(3.3%) 

268 

(2.1%) 

-32.04% 

White 

12,139 

(N/A) 

12,648 

(N/A) 

4.19 

Lower  Level  Positions 

African  American  958 

(5.4%) 

629 

(3.3%) 

-  34.37% 

Hispanic 

479 

(2.7%) 

482 

(2.5%) 

0.63% 

Asian 

679 

(3.8%) 

692 

(3.6%) 

1.92% 

White 

17,785 

(N/A) 

19,053 

(N/A) 

7.13% 

Note:  *  =  sample  is  too  small  for  a  reliable  estimate.  Employment  counts  for  2-year 
institutions  were  based  on  the  number  for  each  year:  16,163  in  1993  and  14,466  in 
1 999.  Employment  counts  for  upper  level  positions  at  2-year  institutions  were  based 
on  the  number  for  each  year:  6,553  in  1993  and  5,822  in  1999.  Employment  counts 
for  lower  level  positions  at  2-year  institutions  were  based  on  the  number  for  each 
year:  9,610  in  1993  and  8,644  in  1999.  Employment  counts  for  4-year  institutions 
were  based  of  the  number  for  each  year:  33,570  in  1993  and  35,076  in  1999. 
Employment  counts  for  upper  level  positions  at  4-year  institutions  were  based  on 
the  number  for  each  year:  13,609  in  1993  and  14,1 16  in  1999.  Employment  counts 
for  lower  level  positions  at  4-year  institutions  were  based  on  the  number  for  each 
year:  19,961  in  1993  and  20,960  in  1999.  Included  in  employment  counts  but  not 
shown  separately  are  American  Indian  academic  leadership  positions. 
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lower  level  positions  at  4-year  institutions  (0.63%).  When  comparing  White 
males  with  the  other  male  groups,  the  impact  ratios  in  both  upper  and 
lower  level  positions  at  2-  and  4-year  institutions  suggest  adverse  impact. 


PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 

At  public  institutions,  White  males  were  the  only  group  to  realize  a  small 
gain  in  representation  in  academic  leadership  positions  (see  Table  4).  In  all 
academic  leadership  positions,  African  American  males’  representation  de¬ 
creased  29.58%.  Both  Hispanic  and  Asian  males  realized  modest  declines, 
12.09%  and  10.81%  respectively.  In  upper  level  positions,  all  groups  ex¬ 
perienced  a  decline  except  Hispanic  males,  who  experienced  a  30.49%  in¬ 
crease.  African  American  males  in  upper  level  positions  at  public  institutions 
declined  15%.  Although  Asian  males  experienced  a  slightly  higher  decrease 
of  16.09%,  White  males’  representation  in  upper  level  positions  had  the 
smallest  decline  (0.17%).  In  lower  level  positions,  all  groups  experienced  a 
decline  except  White  males,  who  experienced  a  5.15%  increase.  Both  Af¬ 
rican  American  and  Hispanic  males  registered  sizable  decreases — 39.76% 
and  37.25%  respectively — but  Asian  males  in  lower  level  positions  at  public 
institutions  declined  9.32%. 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 

At  private  institutions,  African  American  males  experienced  significant 
gains  between  1993  and  1999  that  equaled  45.94%  in  academic  leadership 
positions.  However,  gains  for  Hispanic  males  exceeded  those  by  African 
American  males,  with  a  52.91%  increase.  Although  Asian  males’  represen¬ 
tation  decreased  28.35%  between  1993  and  1999,  the  representation  of 
White  males  at  private  institutions  dropped  3.04%.  As  it  relates  to  upper 
level  positions,  the  group  that  increased  most  significantly  between  1993 
and  1999  was  African  American  males,  with  a  78.16%  increase.  Additionally, 
Hispanic  males’  representation  in  upper  level  positions  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly  (53.73%).  In  contrast,  Asian  males  in  upper  level  positions  decreased 
59.56%  at  private  institutions.  The  representation  of  White  males  in  upper 
level  positions  decreased  5.49%.  African  American  and  White  males  were 
the  only  two  groups  to  experience  a  decrease  in  lower  level  positions, 
22.94%  and  1.32%,  respectively.  At  the  same  time,  the  representation  of 
Hispanic  males  increased  46.79%.  Finally,  Asian  males  in  lower  level  po¬ 
sitions  experienced  a  22.39%  increase  in  representation.  The  results  of  the 
impact  ratios  for  public  and  private  institutions  support  adverse  impact 
between  African  American  and  other  males  of  color  with  White  males. 
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Table  4.  Distribution  of  full-time  male  academic  leadership  positions  at  public 


and  private  institutions 


Race 

1993 

Impact  Ratio 

1999 

Impact  Ratio 

Change 

2 -Year  Institutions 

African  American 

2,139 

(6.9%) 

1,506 

(4.8%) 

-  29.58% 

Hispanic 

877 

(2.8%) 

771 

(2.4%) 

-  12.09% 

Asian 

982 

(3.2%) 

876 

(2.8%) 

-  10.81% 

White 

30,855 

(N/A) 

31,699 

(N/A) 

2.74% 

Upper  Level  Positions 

African  American  796 

(6.3%) 

677 

(5.3%) 

-  15.00% 

Hispanic 

270 

(2.1%) 

352 

(2.8%) 

30.49% 

Asian 

370 

(2.9%) 

310 

(2.4%) 

-  16.09 

White 

12,736 

(N/A) 

12,715 

(N/A) 

-0.17% 

Lower  Level  Positions 

African  American  1,355 

(7.5%) 

816 

(4.3%) 

-  39.76% 

Hispanic 

667 

(3.7%) 

419 

(2.2%) 

-  37.25% 

Asian 

646 

(3.6%) 

586 

(3.0%) 

-9.32% 

White 

18,054 

(N/A) 

18,984 

(N/A) 

5.15% 

4-Year  Institutions 

African  American 

587 

(4.4%) 

856 

(6.7%) 

45.94% 

Hispanic 

323 

(2.4%) 

494 

(3.9%) 

52.91% 

Asian 

425 

(3.2%) 

305 

(2.4%) 

-  28.35% 

White 

13,204 

(N/A) 

12,803 

(N/A) 

-  3.04% 

Upper  Level  Positions 

African  American  256 

(4.8%) 

456 

(9.0%) 

78.16% 

Hispanic 

137 

(2.5%) 

210 

(4.1%) 

53.73% 

Asian 

202 

(3.8%) 

82 

(1.6%) 

-  59.56% 

White 

5,353 

(N/A) 

5,059 

(N/A) 

-  5.49% 

Lower  Level  Positions 

African  American  349 

(4.4%) 

269 

(3.4%) 

-  22.94% 

Hispanic 

183 

(2.3%) 

269 

(3.4%) 

46.79% 

Asian 

227 

(2.9%) 

278 

(3.5%) 

22.39% 

White 

7,964 

(N/A) 

7,859 

(N/A) 

-  1.32% 

Note:  Employment  counts  for  public  institutions  are  based  on  the  number  for  each 
year:  35,062  in  1993  and  35,026  in  1999.  Employment  counts  for  upper  level  positions 
at  public  institutions  were  based  on  the  number  for  each  year:  14,214  in  1993  and 
14,096  in  1999.  Employment  counts  for  lower  level  positions  at  public  institutions  were 
based  on  the  number  for  each  year:  20,848  in  1993  and  20,930  in  1999.  Employment 
counts  for  private  institutions  were  based  on  the  number  for  each  year:  14,671  in  1993 
and  14,516  in  1999.  Employment  counts  for  upper  level  positions  at  private  institu¬ 
tions  were  based  on  the  number  for  each  year:  5,948  in  1993  and  5,842  in  1999. 
Employment  counts  for  lower  level  positions  at  private  institutions  were  based  on  the 
number  for  each  year:  8,723  in  1993  and  8,674  in  1999.  Included  in  employment 
counts  but  not  shown  separately  are  American  Indian  academic  leadership  positions. 

CARNEGIE  CLASSIFICATION 

An  examination  of  change  over  time  for  the  representation  of  males  in 
academic  leadership  positions  showed  a  great  deal  of  variation  using  the 
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Carnegie  classification  of  institutions  (see  Table  5).  First,  African  American 
males’  representation  in  these  key  positions  demonstrated  an  overall  de¬ 
crease  except  on  a  few  occasions.  At  doctoral  institutions,  African  American 
males  increased  22.19%  in  upper  level  positions.  Additionally,  African  Amer¬ 
ican  males’  representation  at  liberal  arts  institutions  increased  20.28%  overall 
and  136.65%  in  upper  level  positions.  Hispanic  males  in  academic  leadership 
positions  realized  several  increases  between  1993  and  1999.  The  largest  in¬ 
crease  occurred  at  research  institutions:  an  overall  increase  of  140.97%,  with 
2.03%  in  upper  level  positions  and  307.64%  in  lower  level  positions.  At 
comprehensive  institutions,  Hispanic  males  in  academic  leadership  positions 
increased  29.25%  overall  and  79.04%  in  upper  level  positions. 

The  representation  of  Asian  males  in  academic  leadership  positions  in¬ 
creased  at  the  following  Carnegie  classification  type  institutions:  research 
(24.28%  in  lower  level);  doctoral  (14.93%  overall  and  25.49%  lower  level); 
and  comprehensive  (32.89%  overall,  12.47%  upper  level,  and  177.92% 
lower  level).  White  males’  representation  in  academic  leadership  positions 
increased  at  two  types  of  institutions:  research  and  liberal  arts.  At  research 
institutions,  overall  the  representation  increased  9.19%,  with  15.16%  in 
upper  level  positions  and  4.80%  in  lower  level  positions.  At  liberal  arts 
institutions.  White  males’  representation  increased  39.90%  overall,  22.09% 
in  upper  level  positions  and  61.05%  in  lower  level  positions.  The  impact 
ratios  comparing  African  American  males  and  other  males  of  color  with 
White  males  using  Carnegie  classification  suggest  adverse  impact. 

In  examining  the  ethnic/racial  composition  of  American  college  presi¬ 
dents,  not  much  variation  occurred  between  1996  and  1999  for  males.  The 
American  Council  on  Education  (ACE)  did  not  start  collecting  ethnic  and 
racial  data  until  1996;  therefore,  data  could  not  be  obtained  for  1993. 
During  this  time  frame,  African  American  males’  representation  decreased 
7.48%  (see  Table  6).  Representation  of  Hispanic  males  increased  23.53%  in 
the  position  of  college  president.  Asian  males  experienced  a  19.6%  decrease 
as  American  college  presidents,  while  the  largest  group  overall,  White 
males,  increased  its  representation  11.06%  between  1996  and  1999.  The 
impact  ratios  for  American  college  presidents  support  adverse  impact  be¬ 
tween  African  American  males  and  other  males  of  color  with  White  males  in 
these  key  positions. 


DISCUSSION 

Data  reported  in  this  study  provided  much-needed  and  important  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  representation  of  males  in  academic  leadership  positions 
in  higher  education,  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  African  American  males. 
The  findings  section  unpacks  the  ethnic/racial  representation  of  these 
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Table  6.  Distribution  of  Male  College  and  University  Chief  Executive  Officers  at 


All  Institutions  for  Selected  Years 


Race 

1996 

Impact ' 
Ratio 

1999 

Impact 

Ratio 

Change 

African  American 
Hispanic 

Asian 

White 

147 

68 

18 

1,791 

(8.2%) 

(3.8%) 

(1.0%) 

(N/A) 

136 

84 

15 

1,989 

(6.8%) 

(4.2%) 

(0.8%) 

(N/A) 

-7.48% 
23.53% 
-  16.67% 
11.06% 

Note:  Figures  include  CEOs  of  regionally  accredited  degree-granting  institutions  in 
the  United  States  or  its  outlying  areas  (e.g.,  Puerto  Rico).  The  term  CEO  is  defined 
within  the  American  Council  on  Education’s  Corporate  Database  as  the  president, 
chancellor,  superintendent,  executive  director,  campus  dean,  and  so  on,  including 
interim/acting  CEOs  heading  regionally  accredited  institutions,  blanches,  and  affil¬ 
iates.  Employment  counts  were  based  on  the  number  for  each  year:  2,451  in  1996 
and  2,459  in  1999.  Included  in  employment  counts  but  not  shown  separately  are 
American  Indian  and  Ethnicity  Unknown  CEOs. 

Source:  American  Council  on  Education  Corporate  Database.  Numbers  compiled  in 
May  1996  and  1999. 

positions  to  provide  baseline  data  for  comparisons  of  future  progress. 
Overall,  the  proportional  representation  of  African  American  males  in  ac¬ 
ademic  leadership  positions  declined  between  1993  and  1999.  In  conjunc¬ 
tion,  analyses  of  adverse  impact  for  employment  trends  comparing  White 
males  against  all  other  ethnic  and  racial  categories  support  the  notion  of 
disparate  impact. 

The  following  are  noteworthy  findings  regarding  several  trends  for  .Af¬ 
rican  American  males  in  academic  leadership  positions.  First,  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  African  American  males  in  2-year  institutions  increased 
significantly  in  upper  level  positions  (dean’s  level  and  above).  Second,  al¬ 
though  the  representation  of  African  American  males  in  academic  leader¬ 
ship  positions  generally  declined  at  4-year  institutions,  a  slight  increase  in 
upper  level  positions  occurred.  Third,  the  representation  of  African  Amer¬ 
ican  males  declined  moderately  in  academic  leadership  positions  at  all  levels 
(i.e.,  overall,  upper  level  positions,  and  lower  level  positions)  at  public  in¬ 
stitutions.  Fourth,  African  American  males  experienced  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  upper  level  positions  at  private  institutions.  Fifth,  African 
American  males  increased  their  presence  significantly  in  upper  level  posi¬ 
tions  at  liberal  arts  institutions,  while  their  participation  rates  generally  de¬ 
clined  at  research  and  comprehensive  institutions.  Sixth,  during  the  time 
frame  of  data  collection,  African  American  males  in  upper  level  positions 
moderately  increased  at  doctoral  institutions.  Seventh,  the  impact  ratios  for 
comparing  African  American  males  and  other  males  of  color  with  White 
males  at  all  levels  suggest  that  severe  adverse  impact  exists  in  the  hiring 
practices  for  academic  leadership  positions  in  higher  education. 
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Although  data  to  potentially  explain  these  shifts  in  representation  could 
not  be  included  in  the  trend  analyses,  several  speculations  are  advanced 
here.  The  decrease  in  Asian  and  White  males  in  key  academic  leadership 
positions  at  various  institutional  types  seemed  to  provide  opportunity  for 
African  American  and  Hispanic  males  to  fill  these  positions.  These  trends 
may  simply  be  capturing  the  movement  of  academic  leaders  between  in¬ 
stitutional  types.  Moreover,  these  shifts  in  trends  could  be  reflective  of 
growth  in  academic  leadership  positions  occupied  by  women.  Additionally, 
these  indicators  of  progress  may  be  reflective  of  the  decline  of  available 
positions  between  1993  and  1999  as  evidenced  by  the  employment  counts, 
which  will  result  in  increases  in  percentage  distribution. 


CONCLUSION  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

In  conclusion,  the  aim  of  this  study  was,  in  part,  to  examine  the  employ¬ 
ment  trends  of  African  American  males  in  academic  leadership  positions  in 
higher  and  postsecondary  education  in  comparison  with  their  male  coun¬ 
terparts.  Although  these  findings  are  illuminating,  they  provide  a  mere 
snapshot  of  this  complex  topic.  Although  national  data  were  used  to  per¬ 
form  this  study,  trend  analyses  merely  describe  the  shifts  in  employment 
practices  and  do  not  explain  why  these  shifts  are  occurring.  Still,  these 
findings  do  provide  basic  fundamental  empirical  data  that  describe  the 
employment  status  of  males  in  academic  leadership  positions  in  higher  ed¬ 
ucation. 

Many  of  the  results  based  on  these  trend  analyses  resonate  with  research 
on  people  of  color  in  higher  education.  White  males  tend  to  far  outnumber 
other  groups  (e.g.,  gender  and  race)  in  policy  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  positions.  For  the  most  part,  people  of  color  are  concentrated  in 
2-year  institutions  (as  opposed  to  4-year  institutions).  Most,  although  not  all, 
people  of  color  tend  to  hold  lower  level  positions.  In  addition,  people  of 
color  are  more  likely  to  be  employed  at  less  prestigious  institutions. 

There  are  no  straightforward  implications  for  increasing  the  number  of 
African  American  males  in  academic  leadership  positions — no  doubt,  gen¬ 
der  and  racial  inequity  in  academic  leadership  positions  and  in  the  most 
senior  level  positions  will  continue  to  persist.  Yet,  many  will  argue  that 
strategic  decisions  to  improve  administrative  diversity  are  not  needed  and 
that  hard  work  in  this  merit-based  system  will  ultimately  provide  the  much- 
sought-after  equity.  Data  from  this  study  do  not  support  this  argument.  In 
light  of  disparate  impact  theory,  one  could  speculate  that  the  design  of 
present  hiring  practices  within  higher  education  for  academic  leadership 
positions  creates  serious  disparities  among  those  selected  to  serve  in  aca¬ 
demic  leadership  positions.  Further,  these  results  suggest  that  additional 
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analysis  of  the  workforce  is  necessary  to  understand  the  significant  adverse 
impact  that  does  exist. 

At  minimum,  individual  institutions  of  higher  and  postsecondary  edu¬ 
cation  that  value  diversity  in  leadership  and  decision-making  positions 
should  undertake  an  employment  systems  analysis.  An  employment  systems 
analysis  is  an  examination  of  human  resources  policies  and  practices,  formal 
and  informal,  that  impact  protected  groups  (e.g.,  race/ethnic  and  gender; 
Byrkjeflot  &  Fligstein,  1996).  These  analyses  also  include  an  examination  of 
reasonable  accommodations  for  the  special  needs  of  these  designated 
groups  to  ensure  full  participation  within  the  targeted  workforce.  An  em¬ 
ployment  system  analysis  is  normally  undertaken  after  a  workforce  analysis 
has  identified  underrepresentation  of  a  particular  group  (Byrkjeflot  & 
Fligstein).  Clearly,  the  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  institutions  of  higher 
education  may  want  to  consider  adopting  the  tenets  of  employment  systems 
analysis  to  help  remedy  the  disparate  impact  that  seemingly  exists  within 
academic  leadership  positions  among  the  male  population. 

Although  it  is  understood  that  very  few  frameworks  are  available  for 
colleges  and  universities  to  address  issues  of  administrative  diversity,  pre¬ 
vious  research  (e.g.,  Jackson,  2001,  2002)  does  provide  some  guidance  for 
addressing  important  issues  concerned  with  the  hiring  practices  for  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  color.  More  specifically,  institutions  could  implement  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  engagement,  retention,  and  advancement  (ERA)  model  to 
assist  with  the  hiring  and  retention  of  African  American  males  and  other 
people  of  color  (see  Figure  1)  (Jackson,  2004).  In  short,  the  ERA  model 
delineates  the  hiring  and  retention  process  for  administrators  of  color  in  at 
least  four  phases:  (a)  preengagement,  (b)  engagement,  (c)  advancement, 
and  (d)  outcomes. 

Two  Delphi  studies  (e.g.,  Jackson,  2001,  2002)  provided  the  preliminary 
grounding  for  the  ERA  model  (see  Jackson,  2004,  for  more  detail  about  the 
development  of  the  model).  This  model  represents  an  initial  attempt  to  con¬ 
solidate  previous  research  to  successfully  recruit  and  retain  administrators  of 
color.  Two  concepts  were  deemed  critical  to  the  implementation  of  this  model. 
First,  the  college  or  university  had  to  establish  a  relationship  with  the  racial/ 
ethnic  community  surrounding  the  institution.  Second,  the  college  or  univer¬ 
sity  as  a  whole  had  to  commit  to  the  principles  of  diversity  or  affirmative  action. 

Preengagement  occurs  prior  to  the  candidate’s  arrival  on  campus.  With¬ 
in  this  phase,  recruitment  is  used  as  a  retention  tool.  The  relationship  that 
the  institution  develops  with  the  candidate  during  the  hiring  process  de¬ 
termines  how  the  candidate  views  the  institution.  In  addition,  the  institution 
should  develop  an  orientation  process  that  provides  information  to  the 
candidate  not  only  about  the  campus  but  also  the  surrounding  community. 
Moreover,  the  institution  should  use  this  opportunity  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  the  candidate  by  offering  a  competitive  incentives  package. 
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Establish  Relationships  with  the 
Surrounding  People  of  Color  Community 
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Figure  1.  An  Emerging  Model  of  Engaging,  Retaining,  and  Advancing 
African  American  Administrators  at  Predominantly  White  Institutions 


Engagement  occurs  when  the  candidate  assumes  the  official  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  his  or  her  position.  A  key  component  of  this  phase  is  the 
empowerment  of  the  candidate,  which  simply  provides  the  administrator 
the  power  and  authority  to  give  direction  and  leadership  to  the  operating 
unit.  The  second  component  encourages  the  institution  to  provide  appro¬ 
priate  leadership  opportunities  for  the  administrator.  In  addition,  a  formal 
mentoring  program  would  ensure  one-on-one  leadership  guidance.  Finally, 
in-service  professional  development  training  would  offer  context-specific 
knowledge  to  help  the  administrator  understand  and  fit  within  the  insti¬ 
tutional  culture. 

The  advancement  phase  focuses  on  providing  professional  growth  for 
the  administrator.  In  support  of  advancement,  professional  release  time  is 
provided  to  permit  the  administrator  to  engage  in  activities  that  would 
contribute  directly  to  his  or  her  professional  growth.  Concurrently,  the  in¬ 
stitution  should  provide  funding  to  support  these  activities.  The  final  aspect 
of  this  phase  is  to  ensure  that  the  administrator  is  involved  in  non-diversity- 
related  operations  of  the  institution. 

The  proposed  outcomes  of  the  ERA  model  are  retention  and  career 
advancement.  Retention  within  this  model  refers  to  equally  maintaining  the 
administrator  in  his  or  her  position  in  comparison  with  his  or  her  White 
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counterparts  at  the  same  institution.  Whereas  retention  in  the  same  insti¬ 
tution  is  an  isolated  outcome,  career  advancement  offers  benefit  to  higher 
and  postsecondary  education  in  general.  Career  advancement  entails 
promotion  within  or  outside  the  home  institution,  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  retention  in  the  held  of  administration.  These  two  outcomes  conjointly 
seek  to  improve  the  status  of  minority  participation  in  the  administration  of 
higher  and  postsecondary  institutions  in  the  United  States. 


FUTURE  RESEARCH 

The  Endings  from  this  study  have  raised  important  questions  for  future 
inquiries.  First,  do  the  employment  trends  for  male  academic  leaders  hold 
true  for  other  administrative  groups  in  higher  education?  Namely,  to  what 
degree  does  symmetry  exist  between  the  employment  trends  in  academic 
leadership  positions  and  those  in  general  university  administration  (e.g., 
financial  affairs)?  Second,  how  do  these  trends  for  African  American  males 
compare  with  their  female  counterparts?  Does  the  higher  representation*' 
of  African  American  women  in  academic  leadership  positions  hold  true 
across  all  institutional  types?  Third,  a  study  could  compare  employment 
trends  for  African  American  males  in  academic  leadership  positions  with 
their  African  American  male  counterparts  in  other  sectors  (e.g.,  business 
and  hospital  administration).  Fourth,  qualitative  inquiries  could  examine 
why  African  American  males  participate  less  in  academic  leadership  posi¬ 
tions  and  uncover  why  these  trends  are  occurring.  Fifth,  an  employment 
system  analysis  may  lead  to  a  set  of  hiring  practices  within  academic  lead¬ 
ership  positions  that  do  not  produce  an  adverse  impact  on  African  Amer¬ 
ican  males  and  other  males  of  color. 


Notes 

1  Author’s  calculation  of  the  1999  National  Study  of  Postsecondary  Faculty  (NSOPF). 

2  Upper  level  leadership  included  administration  positions  at  the  academic  deanship  level 
and  above. 

3  NSOPF:  88  is  used  to  represent  the  1987-1988  survey;  NSOPF:  93  is  used  to  represent 
the  1992-1993  survey,  and  NSOPF:  99  is  used  to  represent  the  1998-1999  survey. 

4  The  1987-1988  survey  did  not  have  reliable  measures  for  representation  in  academic 
leadership  positions. 

5  On  several  occasions,  employment  counts  changed  over  100%  because  of  small  N  sizes. 

6  In  1998,  African  American  males  held  47.2%  of  academic  leadership  positions,  while 
African  American  females  held  52.8%. 
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Can  Community  Colleges  Protect  Both 
Access  and  Standards?  The  Problem  of 
Remediation 

DOLORES  PERIN 

Community  College  Research  Center,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 


A  large  number  of  community  college  students  have  difficulty  with  postsecondary -level 
reading,  writing,  and  math  demands,  necessitating  remedial  education.  A  qualitative 
case  study  was  conducted  to  investigate  state  and  institutional  practices  for  reme¬ 
diation  in  15  community  colleges  selected  for  region,  size,  and  urbanicity.  The  six 
states  in  which  the  colleges  were  located  varied  on  the  level  of  regulation  of  insti¬ 
tutional  remedial  policy  and  were  placed  on  a  spectrum  ranging  from  laissez-faire  to 
micromanagement.  Most  of  the  states  and  all  the  institutions  in  the  study  required 
the  assessment  of  students'  academic  skills,  and  the  institutions  mandated  assessment 
even  when  the  states  did  not  require  it.  The  types  of  assessment  instruments  varied, 
and  subjective  measures  such  as  institutional  tests,  course  grades,  and  student  self- 
report  played  an  important  role  in  placement  decisions.  The  colleges  tended  to  require 
that  low-scoring  students  attend  remedial  courses  even  in  the  absence  of  a  state 
mandate.  A  wide  variety  of  practices  were  used  to  determine  student  readiness  to 
advance  in  or  exit  from  remediation.  Many  of  the  institutions  had  procedures  de¬ 
signed  to  require  remediation  early  in  the  student’s  program,  but  both  assessment  and 
placement  mandates  appeared  to  be  softened  either  at  the  state  or  institutional  level, 
with  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number  of  students  who  were  required  to  enroll 
in  remedial  courses.  This  trend  is  discussed  as  a  struggle  between  the  access  mission 
of  the  traditionally  open-door  community  college,  and  the  drive  to  protect  educational 
standards. 


Although  they  have  completed  secondary  education,  a  large  number  of 
college  students  lack  the  literacy  and  mathematics  skills  needed  to  leai  n  at 
the  postsecondary  level  (Spann,  2000).  Many  of  these  academically  under¬ 
prepared  students  attend  community  colleges.  Iheie  they  recei\e  remedi¬ 
ation  (also  called  developmental  education),  which  has  been  defined  as 
“a  class  or  activity  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  initially  do 
not  have  the  skills,  experience  or  orientation  necessary  to  perform  at  a  level 
that  the  institutions  or  instructors  recognize  as  regulai  for  those  students 
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(Grubb  et  al.,  1999,  p.  174).  Developmental  education  programs  typically 
provide  reading,  writing,  and  math  courses,  and  tutoring  and  counseling, 
all  designed  to  prepare  students  to  participate  fully  in  a  postsecondary-level 
learning  experience  (Casazza,  1999). 

All  publicly  funded  community  colleges  offer  developmental  education 
programs  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2003),  and  almost  half 
provide  contracted  remedial  courses  to  business  and  industry  (Shults, 
2000).  Developmental  education  enrollments  are  often  used  to  measure  the 
extent  of  academic  difficulty.  At  least  half  of  community  college  students 
need  such  courses  (Jenkins  &  Boswell,  2002),  up  to  80%  enroll  in  at  least 
one  remedial  course,  and  in  urban  institutions,  over  one  quarter  of  students 
enroll  in  remedial  courses  (Shults).  Because  developmental  education  en¬ 
rollments  appear  to  underestimate  students’  difficulty  with  college-level 
reading,  writing,  and  math  (Perin  &  Charron,  in  press),  the  number  of 
academically  underprepared  students  may  be  even  higher. 

Developmental  education  is  central  to  the  community  college  mission 
(Howard  &  Obetz,  1996)  and  has  been  seen  not  only  as  an  illustration  of  a 
commitment  to  educational  access  (Grubb  et  al.,  1999)  but  also  as  a  benefit 
to  democratic  society  in  general  (McCabe,  2000).  Nevertheless,  community 
colleges  have  been  criticized  for  being  overly  involved  in  remediation  at  the 
expense  of  baccalaureate  transfer  (Nora,  n.d.;  Rhoads  &  Valadez,  1996)  and 
for  duplicating  K-12  education  (see  Oudenhoven,  2002).  A  survey  con¬ 
ducted  by  Immerwahr  (1999)  found  that  college,  business,  and  government 
personnel  felt  that  the  largest  problem  facing  colleges  is  that  “too  many  new 
students  need  remediation”  (p.  28).  However,  remediation  is  integral  to  the 
open  admission  policy  of  community  colleges  (McGrath  &  Spear,  1991)  and 
is  a  necessary  service  if  the  community  college  door  is  to  be  kept  open 
(Zeitlin  &  Markus,  1996). 

Providing  remediation  may  create  tension  between  access  and  standards 
goals,  placing  community  colleges  in  a  bind.  Access  goals  are  achieved  if  all 
applicants  with  a  secondary  education  credential  are  admitted  to  postsec¬ 
ondary  programs.1  Along  with  the  commitment  to  access,  community  col¬ 
leges  also  wish  to  maintain  high  standards,2  a  goal  that  is  threatened  by  the 
presence  of  large  numbers  of  low-skilled  entrants.  A  necessary,  if  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  condition  for  meeting  standards  goals  would  be  to  teach  all  under¬ 
prepared  students  the  reading,  writing,  and  math  skills  they  need  for 
college-level  work.  According  to  an  ideal  model  of  remediation,  entering 
students  are  assessed  for  academic  difficulty  and  then  placed  in  remedial 
courses  if  their  skills  are  found  to  be  below  the  college  level  (Boylan,  Bliss,  & 
Bonham,  1997;  Roueche  &  Roueche,  1999). 

In  fact,  considerable  variation  exists  in  remedial  assessment  and  place¬ 
ment  policy,  which  is  formulated  by  both  states  and  local  institutions.  Al¬ 
though  local  governance  can  eclipse  state  regulation  of  community  college 
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policy  (Shaw,  1997),  the  states  often  influence  institutional  activities  through 
their  roles  in  funding,  regulation,  consumer  advocacy,  and  guidance  (Ri¬ 
chardson,  Bracco,  Callan,  &  Finney,  1999).  The  types  and  strictness  of  state 
policy  for  remedial  education  have  been  traced  to  variations  in  the  level  of 
higher  education  coordination  (Shaw,  2000),  differences  in  ideology  (Gum- 
port  &  Bastedo,  2000),  and  the  level  of  interest  in  raising  educational 
standards  (Mazzeo,  2002).  Shults  (2000)  and  Jenkins  and  Boswell  (2002) 
summarized  the  remedial  policies  of  states  and  community  colleges,  but 
neither  study  aimed  to  study  the  practices  of  specific  institutions  in  relation 
to  the  policy  of  the  states  in  which  they  were  located.  Flowever,  signs  of 
inconsistency  between  state  and  local  remedial  policy  were  suggested  in  a 
study  by  Shaw  (1997)  who,  in  the  course  of  investigating  the  impact  of 
ideology  on  policy,  found  differences  in  assessment  and  placement  policy 
within  two  community  colleges  in  different  states  that  had  similar  state 
remedial  policy.  A  mismatch  between  state  and  local  policy  may  compromise 
states’  abilities  to  accomplish  some  of  their  primary  goals  (Richardson  et  al.). 

One  possible  reason  for  state-local  inconsistency  specifically  in  the  area  of 
remediation  is  the  ambiguity  inherent  in  the  term  college-level,  there  is  little 
consensus  on  what  students  need  to  know  or  be  able  to  do  to  learn  from  the 
postsecondary  curriculum  (Merisotis  &  Phipps,  2000;  Oudenhoven,  2002; 
Phipps,  1998).  Whatever  the  explanation  for  the  inconsistency,  there  has 
been  little  in-depth  investigation  of  how  postsecondary  remedial  policies  are 
operationalized  at  state  and  local  levels,  how  state  and  institutional  remedial 
policies  are  related,  or  how  these  policies  bear  on  access  and  standards 
goals.  A  case  study  of  remedial  assessment  and  placement  policy  was  con¬ 
ducted  within  the  National  Field  Study,  a  multitopic  study  of  current  issues 
in  community  colleges  of  the  Community  College  Research  Center  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The  following  questions  were 
asked:  (1)  What  are  the  state  and  institutional  policies  for  remediation?  (2) 
To  what  extent  do  the  National  Field  Study  states  vary  concerning  the 
regulation  of  remediation  in  the  community  colleges?  (3)  To  what  extent  are 
remedial  practices  at  the  National  Field  Study  sites  consistent  with  state 
policy?  (4)  How  do  specific  remedial  practices  function  regarding  access  and 
standards  goals? 


METHODS 


PARTICIPANTS 

The  case  study  sites  were  15  community  colleges  located  in  six  states  rep¬ 
resenting  the  major  regions  of  the  United  States:  Northwest,  West,  South¬ 
west,  Midwest,  South,  and  Northeast.  All  the  states  had  large,  well- 
developed  community  college  systems.  Although  generalizations  cannot 
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Table  1.  National  Field  Study  Sites:  State,  Location,  Size,  and  Ethnic  Composition 


(IPEDS  data  except  where  indicated) 


College 

State 

Location 

Fall  2000 
Enrollment 

%  Minority 

Northwest  Suburban  CC  (NWSCC) 

WA 

Suburban 

11,234 

30% 

Northwest  Rural  CC  (NWRCC) 

WA 

Rural 

1,854 

25% 

Western  Urban  CC  (WUCC) 

CA 

Urban 

14,406a 

61% 

Western  Suburban  CC  (WSCC) 

CA 

Suburban 

13,233 

35% 

Western  Rural  CC  (WRCC) 

CA 

Rural 

4,344 

59% 

Southwest  Urban  CC  (SWUCC) 

TX 

Urban 

25,735 

35% 

Southwest  Suburban  CC  (SWSCC) 

TX 

Suburban 

12,996 

25% 

Midwest  Suburban  CC  (MWSCC) 

IL 

Suburban 

28,862 

27% 

Midwest  Urban  CC  (MWUCC) 

IL 

Urban 

8,147 

81% 

Midwest  Rural  CC  (MWRCC) 

IL 

Rural 

7,675 

10% 

Southern  Urban  CC  (SUCC) 

FL 

Urban 

27,565 

42% 

Southern  Mixed  CC  (SMCC) 

FL 

Mixed 

13,186 

20% 

Northeast  Urban  CC  (NEUCC) 

NY 

Urban 

6,928 

96% 

Northeast  Suburban  CC  (NESCC) 

NY 

Suburban 

9,304 

12% 

Northeast  Rural  CC  (NERCC) 

NY 

Rural 

4,521 

5% 

aDistrict  data. 


easily  be  made  from  qualitative  case  study  research,  the  current  findings 
have  relevance  beyond  the  sample  because  four  of  the  six  states  together 
accounted  for  almost  half  of  community  college  enrollments  in  the  United 
States.  Further,  the  community  colleges  within  each  state  were  selected  to 
vary  in  size,  urbanicity,  amount  of  autonomy  versus  state  regulation,3  com¬ 
munity  college  boards,  state  policy  roles  (including  regulatory  and  steer¬ 
ing),  means  of  financing  the  college  operation,  and  level  of  state  funding  for 
community  colleges  (a  full  description  the  selection  of  states  and  sites  may 
be  found  in  Bailey  &  Morest,  in  press).  A  pool  of  candidate  colleges  was 
generated,  and  the  final  selection  was  made  based  on  the  willingness  of  the 
institution  to  participate.  The  sites,  states,  urbanicity,  enrollment,  and  pro¬ 
portion  of  minority  participation  are  shown  in  Table  1 .  All  figures  are  from 
the  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data  System  (IPEDS;  2000)  except 
where  indicated.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  sample  consisted  of  five  urban,  five 
subui  ban,  one  mixed  (urban  and  suburban),  and  four  rural  community 
colleges  in  which  enrollment  ranged  from  1,854  to  28,862,  with  5%  to  96% 
minority  participation. 

DATA  COLLECTION 

This  qualitative  case  study  was  instrumental  (Stake,  1995)  in  its  attempt  un¬ 
derstand  state  and  institutional  remedial  policy,  and  interpretive  (Merriam 
1988)  in  its  construction  of  categories  to  describe  remedial  practices.  The 
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study  was  approved  by  the  Institutional  Review  Board  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  and  participants  provided  signed  consent  in  advance 
of  the  data  collection.  Confidentiality  of  both  institutions  and  individuals 
was  promised,  and  fictitious  names  are  used  in  reporting  the  findings. 

Each  site  was  visited  by  a  team  of  researchers  from  the  Community  Col¬ 
lege  Research  Center,  including  at  least  two  senior  researchers  and  three 
research  assistants  who  were  knowledgeable  about  community  college  ed¬ 
ucation.  An  interview  protocol  containing  questions  and  probes  for  all  the 
topics  being  studied  was  developed  jointly  by  the  project  leaders,  with  sets 
of  questions  designated  for  the  four  categories  of  interviewee:  administra¬ 
tor,  faculty,  counselor,  and  student. 

A  total  of  630  people  were  interviewed  individually  or  in  groups  for 
approximately  1  hour  each.  The  interviews  were  open  ended,  beginning 
with  the  questions  on  the  protocol.  On  the  assumption  that  each  interviewee 
had  unique  experience  (Stake,  1995),  the  interviewers  made  tactical  deci¬ 
sions  about  how  to  use  the  time  allotted  for  the  interview.  In  the  interests  of 
capturing  as  broad  a  range  of  information  as  possible  both  within  and  across 
sites,  not  all  questions  were  asked  of  all  interviewees  or  in  all  colleges,  and 
the  time  allotted  to  each  question  varied  depending  on  the  interviewees’ 
roles  and  backgrounds.  Although  the  findings  cannot  be  generalized,  an  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  methodology  is  that  it  affords  “particularization”  (Stake)  and 
“specification”  (Patton,  1990) — that  is,  an  in-depth  examination  of  issues 
concerning  remediation  in  community  colleges.  Each  interview  was  tran¬ 
scribed;  the  transcripts  constituted  the  main  source  of  data  for  this  study 
and  were  supplemented  by  review  of  materials  such  as  college  catalogs, 
curriculum  materials,  institutional  reports,  and  state  policy  documents. 


DATA  ANALYSIS 

From  the  total  of  458  interview  transcripts  generated  in  the  project,  290 
(63%)  were  selected  for  coding  for  the  remediation  study.  This  set  of  tran¬ 
scripts  was  selected  through  a  word  search  using  20  different  terms  relating 
to  developmental  education.  The  transcripts  were  analyzed  using  QSR- 
Nud*Ist  version  N5  software  (http://www.qsrinternational.com).  An  initial 
set  of  76  inductive  free  nodes  was  created,  which  was  transformed  to  a  set  of 
deductive  tree  nodes.  In  a  second  pass  through  the  data,  the  76  codes  weie 
arranged  in  12  larger  categories  that  were  then  used  to  recode  the  tran¬ 
scripts  (codes  available  from  the  author.)  A  coding  report  was  produced  for 
each  of  the  12  codes,  from  which  salient  information  was  selected  for  re¬ 
porting.  In  identifying  this  information,  a  single  mention  of  a  policy  oi 
practice  was  considered  as  important  as  several  mentions  because  limita¬ 
tions  in  the  time  that  interviewees  were  available  for  participation  and  the 
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researchers’  planned  flexibility  in  interviewing  did  not  allow  questions  to  be 
distributed  equally  across  interviewees  and  sites. 

The  current  report  concerns  the  s.egment  of  the  data  relating  to  assess¬ 
ment  and  placement  policy.  (Findings  on  other  aspects  of  the  remediation 
study  are  reported  in  Perin,  2004,  and  Perin  &  Charron,  in  press).  Infor¬ 
mation  about  assessment  and  placement  policy  found  in  the  college  and 
state  documents  was  categorized  into  the  same  areas  as  the  QSR  codes  and 
used  to  augment  the  findings  from  the  interviews. 

The  author  initiated  the  coding  and  then  collaborated  with  a  research 
assistant  who  subsequently  conducted  the  bulk  of  the  coding  under  the 
author’s  supervision.  The  assistant  in  turn  trained  and  supervised  another 
individual  who  performed  some  of  the  coding.  The  author  checked  samples 
of  the  coding,  and  disagreements  were  resolved  through  discussion.  The 
document  review  was  conducted  by  the  research  assistant  under  the  au¬ 
thor’s  supervision. 


FINDINGS 

STATE  AND  INSTITUTIONAL  POLICY  LOR  REMEDIATION 

Five  different  categories  pertaining  to  assessment  and  placement  emerged: 
(1)  assessment:  mandatory  or  voluntary;  (2)  type  of  assessment  measure 
used;  (3)  setting  of  cut  scores:  state  or  institution;  (4)  remedial  placement: 
mandatory  or  voluntary;  and  (5)  timing  of  remediation:  when  in  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  program  the  assessment  and  remediation  occur.  The  information  was 
organized  in  terms  of  stated  policy,  adaptations  of  policy,  and  implemen¬ 
tation  of  policy,  as  shown  in  Table  2. 


Skills  assessment:  mandatory  or  voluntary  ? 

Skills  assessment  is  important  because  it  is  the  first  step  toward  placing 
students  in  remedial  classes.  The  assessment  identifies  the  student’s  level  of 
skill,  which  in  turn  determines  whether  remedial  placement  is  needed.  All 
but  one  state  (Washington)  had  policy  mandating  the  assessment  of  the 
reading,  writing,  and  math  skills  of  incoming  students.  Illinois  policy  con¬ 
tained  a  loophole  in  allowing  the  colleges  to  establish  their  own  assessment 
procedures  while  not  enforcing  the  mandate. 

Nationally,  the  majority  of  community  colleges  mandate  skills  assessment 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2003;  Shults,  2000)  and  all  the 
institutions  in  the  current  sample  did  so.  Although  not  required  by  the  state, 
the  two  National  Field  Study  sites  in  the  state  of  Washington  either  man¬ 
dated  assessment  (NWRCC)  or  encouraged  it  so  strongly  (NWSCC)  that  it 
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Table  2.  ( Continued ) 

Component  State  Policy  State  Adaptations  Institutional  Policy3  Institutional  Implementation  (Function13) 

No  state  mandate,  college  sets 
own  cut  scores:  all  except 
WSCC  (no  test) 
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Table  2.  ( Continued ) 

Component  State  Policy  State  Adaptations  Institutional  Policy3  Institutional  Implementation  (Function1’) 

Students  can  leave  college  courses  with 
writing  and  math  prerequisites  till  end 
of  degree:  MWSCC  (R) 
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institutions:  WA:  NWSCC,  NWRCC;  CA:  WUCC,  WSCC,  WRCC;  IL:  MWUCC,  MWSCC,  MWRCC;  FL:  SUCC,  SMCC;  NY 
(municipal):  NEUCC;  NY  (state):  NESCC,  NERCC. 

hypothesized  function  of  implementation  practice:  D:  decreases  number  of  students  in  remediation;  I:  increases  number  of 
students  in  remediation;  P:  increases  precision  of  assessment  or  placement;  R:  retains  students. 
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was  classified  in  this  research  as  an  institutional  mandate.  An  interviewee  at 
NWRCC  stated  the  importance  of  assessing  students’  skills. 

If  you  do  not  have  a  placement  test,  if  the  students  self-select  their 
math  classes,  then  when  you  walk  into  that  math  class,  you  have  three 
types  of  students.  You  have  the  students:  this  class  is  perfect  for  them, 
their  math  skills  are  right  here,  this  is  where  they  need  to  be.  You  have 
the  student  that  is  under-selected,  they  really  belong  in  a  high  math 
class,  they  are  going  to  be  so  bored  to  death,  they’re  going  to  be  sliding 
under  the  table,  snoring.  And  the  third  student  is  the  student  who  has 
no  business  being  in  this  class  because  their  skills  are  not  high  enough. 
(Developmental  Education  Faculty,  NWRCC) 

In  most  community  colleges,  students  who  enter  the  college  with  low  scores 
on  a  previously  administered  achievement  measure  must  take  a  locally  se¬ 
lected  skills  assessment  test.  Although  Jenkins  and  Boswell  (2002)  reported 
that  “no  state  uses  high  school  exit  exams  to  determine  placement  in  college 
remedial  courses”  (p.  3),  the  current  study  found  that  in  Texas,  students 
who  had  passed  a  state  high  school  graduation  test  were  exempt  from  the 
skills  testing.  However,  not  all  students  who  passed  the  test  were  ready  for 
the  college  curriculum,  and  at  SWSCC,  there  was  some  trial  and  error 
placement  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester: 

[At  the]  very  beginning  of  college  level  of  math  courses  the  drop  rate  is 
so  high  and  it’s  because  these  are  the  students  that  still  can’t  do  it. 
They  didn’t  have  to  take  our  assessment  test,  so  no  one  even  suggested 
take  a  remedial  course  first,  to  brush  up.  So  students  sometimes  put 
themselves  back  within  the  first  week  “I’m  over  my  head.  Can  I  get 
into  your  class?”  This  goes  on  the  first  week  of  classes  a  lot.  (Academic 
Faculty,  SWSCC) 

Although  all  the  National  Field  Study  colleges  required  skills  assessment,  in 
several  instances,  the  specific  ways  in  which  this  policy  was  implemented 
had  the  effect  of  softening  the  mandate,  thereby  reducing  the  number  of 
students  who  could  be  placed  in  remediation.  First,  despite  state  policy, 
several  institutions  did  not  assess  all  skill  areas:  SWSCC  did  not  assess  writ¬ 
ing  skills,  and  MWSCC  claimed  that  it  did  not  require  writing  or  math 
assessment  for  all  students.  Parenthetically,  a  closer  look  at  MWSCC  showed 
that  writing  and  math  assessments  were  necessary  for  the  large  part  because 
any  student  who  wished  to  enroll  in  college-level  English  and  math  (which 
were  needed  to  graduate  from  many  programs)  was  required  to  take  the 
writing  and  math  assessment  tests.  MWSCC  also  required  that  students  who 
needed  reading  remediation  obtain  an  advisor’s  permission  to  enroll  in 
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these  courses.  Both  of  these  practices  can  be  interpreted  as  attempts  on  the 
part  of  MWSCC  to  protect  the  standards  of  its  college-level  English  and 
math  courses.  Further,  limiting  the  number  of  assessment  areas  while  re¬ 
quiring  full  assessment  for  degree  aspirants  suggests  a  certain  amount  of 
policy  confusion. 

A  second  adaptation  of  a  state  assessment  mandate  was  that  in  some 
institutions  (e.g.,  SMCC),  assessment  was  not  required  for  most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  career  programs.  This  policy  reduced  by  a  substantial  amount  the 
number  of  students  who  might  need  remediation,  because  many  commu¬ 
nity  college  students  intend  to  obtain  career  degrees  (Dougherty,  1994).  A 
third  adaptation  was  found  at  MWUCC  and  MWSCC,  where  instructors  of 
the  college-level  English  and  math  courses  could  override  the  assessment 
requirement  altogether  by  signing  into  their  courses  students  who  had  not 
taken  the  placement  exams;  in  fact,  this  adaptation  may  have  been  rare: 

And  it’s  still  always  up  to  a  faculty  member  to  override  if  they  choose 
to.  But  . . .  most  faculty  members  won’t  . . .  because  they’re  not  trying 
to  keep  them  out,  they’re  trying  to  help  them,  and  it  doesn’t  do  them 
any  good  to  get  in  before  . . .  they’re  ready.  (Developmental  Education 
Faculty,  MWSCC) 

In  summary,  most  of  the  states  and  all  the  institutions  in  the  study  man¬ 
dated  the  assessment  of  students.  If  the  state  did  not  mandate  assessment 
(Washington),  the  colleges  did  it  anyway.  Three  local  assessment  practices 
appeared  to  weaken  the  state  or  institutional  mandates  for  assessment:  Not 
all  skills  were  assessed,  not  all  students  were  assessed,  and  instructors  could 
override  the  assessment  requirement. 


Selection  of  assessment  instruments 

Reading,  writing,  and  math  skills  were  assessed  at  the  National  Field  Study 
sites  using  state-developed  tests,  commercially  available  measures,  and  lo¬ 
cally  developed  informal  instruments.  The  state  and  commercial  measures 
were  standardized  and  normed  (i.e.,  objective  measures  of  performance). 
In  contrast,  the  local  tests  were  informal  measures  without  norms  and 
whose  validity  and  reliability  were  unknown  (Salvia  &  Ysseldyke,  2004). 
However,  although  they  are  subject  to  bias,  informal  measures  are  appeal¬ 
ing  to  educators  because  they  are  directly  related  to  curriculum  (Lipson  & 
Wixson,  2003). 

The  selection  of  assessment  instruments  was  determined  by  state  policy 
in  only  three  of  the  National  Field  Study  states:  Florida,  Texas,  and  New 
York  (municipal  system).  New  York  (municipal)  had  the  strictest  mandate  in 
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requiring  that  a  single  commercially  available  measure  be  used  by  all  col¬ 
leges  in  the  system.  Florida  and  Texas5  both  developed  their  own  tests. 
Florida  mandated  the  use  of  its  instrument  in  all  the  state’s  higher  edu¬ 
cation  institutions  but  softened  this  policy  by  allowing  grades  in  certain 
specified  courses  to  substitute  for  the  test.  Texas  permitted  the  colleges  to 
choose  between  the  state  test  and  any  other  measure.  The  remaining 
states- — Washington,  California,  and  Illinois,  and  the  state  university  system 
in  New  York — did  not  have  policy  for  assessment  measures. 

The  institutions  varied  considerably  regarding  their  selection  of 
assessment  instruments.  Eight  of  the  15  sites  used  a  single  measure 
rather  than  multiple  measures.  Three  of  these  eight  did  so  as  a  result 
of  a  state  mandate  (SUCC,  SMCC,  and  NEUCC),  and  the  others  by  local 
choice  (NWSCC,  WRCC,  MWRCC,  NESCC,  and  NERCC).  The  seven  re¬ 
maining  sites  used  varying  combinations  of  state,  commercial,  and  local 
measures.  In  Texas,  SWUCC  used  the  state  test  and  a  commercially  de¬ 
veloped  measure,  but  SWSCC  used  a  combination  of  state,  commercial,  and 
institutional  tests.  Three  institutions,  MWSCC,  MWUCC,  and  NWRCC, 
located  in  Illinois  and  Washington,  used  a  combination  of  commercial  and 
institutional  tests. 

A  number  of  the  sites  had  changed  their  assessment  strategies  in  recent 
years.  For  example,  at  SWSCC,  an  earlier  writing  measure  had  been  aban¬ 
doned  because  the  results  offended  the  high  schools.  When  high  school 
performance  was  substituted  for  the  college  test,  there  was  a  negative  effect 
on  the  standards  of  the  college  English  course: 

English  was  using  up  until  [a  few  years  ago]  a  holistic  writing  sample, 
where  the  English  faculty  would  grade  this  writing  sample  by  students 
and  make  a  holistic  decision  whether  they  could  go  into  college  Eng¬ 
lish  or  needed  to  be  remediated.  That  got  very  controversial  with  the 
high  schools,  and  so  [the  college  decided  that]  anybody  who  finishes 
high  school  English  can  go  right  into  college  English  and  that  was  fine, 
the  high  schools  are  happy  but  the  students  aren’t  successful.  They’re 
not  passing.  So  we  have  had  just  a  radical  drop  in  the  number  of 
students  in  developmental  English  and  a  rise  in  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  credit  English  and  a  huge  drop  in  success  rate  in  credit  Eng¬ 
lish.  (Administrator,  SWSCC) 

The  California  institutions  both  used  single  institutional  measures,  which 
differed  considerably  from  each  other.  WUCC  was  dissatisfied  with  a  pre¬ 
viously  administered  commercial  measure,  and  at  the  time  of  the  site  visit 
was  using  its  own  locally  developed  multiple-choice  writing  and  math  tests. 
There  were  different  versions  of  the  test  for  native-English  speakers  and 
students  with  limited  English  proficiency. 
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WSCC  had  also  abandoned  the  use  of  a  commercial  measure  after  find¬ 
ing  a  low  correlation  with  subsequent  remedial  course  grades4  and  at  the 
time  of  data  collection  was  using  a  locally  developed  self-assessment  survey 
in  which  students  answered  questions  about  their  writing  and  math  skills. 
Because  this  institution  was  unique  in  the  sample  in  giving  students  free 
reign  to  decide  on  their  remedial  needs,  it  is  worth  exploring  this  policy  in 
some  detail.  Several  interviewees  felt  that  the  policy  was  effective.  Students 
appreciated  the  autonomy,  and  the  outcomes  seemed  the  same  as  when 
tests  are  used. 

The  student  response  is  that,  “Hey,  you’re  treating  us  like  adults.  We 
are  responsible.  We  can  make  this  decision.  We  like  it.”  It  seems  to  be 
working.  (Administrator,  WSCC) 

[English  and  math  instructors  are]  claiming  that  whether  a  student  is 
given  an  assessment  or  whether  the  student  places  him  or  herself, 
grades  at  the  end  of  the  semester  seem  to  come  out  the  same  way,  and 
ability  levels  sort  of  find  where  they  belong.  (Academic  Faculty,  WSCC) 

Another  interviewee  stated  that  the  self-assessment  policy  had  not  affected 
the  standards  of  the  degree-credit  math  courses  because  they  have  strict 
prerequisites.  However,  the  college  had  removed  the  prerequisites  on  many 
other  courses,  so  higher  numbers  of  underprepared  students  began  enter¬ 
ing  discipline-area  courses.  In  other  words,  the  self-assessment  policy  only 
had  a  chance  of  being  useful  if  the  college-level  courses  applied  prereq¬ 
uisites.  An  accounting  instructor  stated, 

Several  years  ago,  basically  we  were  told  that  we  would  need  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  prerequisites  for  our  courses,  other  than  if  it  was  a  sequential 
course  . . .  the  reasoning  was  . . .  the  idea  of  free  access  and  that  an¬ 
ybody  should  be  able  to  enroll  in  a  class  they  thought  they  were  ready 
to  handle  and  so  ... .  We  have  students  without  the  math  skills  to  do 
accounting.  We’re  supposed  to  institute  writing  across  the  curriculum, 
but  we  have  a  double  problem  there  because  not  only  do  many  kids 
come  out  of  high  school  and  come  here  with  very  poor  writing  skills, 
we  have  a  very  large  ESL  population  ....  While  their  technical  skills 
may  be  good  in  terms  of  basic  accounting  procedures,  they  are  very 
deficient  in  their  ability  to  write  explanations.  (Academic  Faculty, 
WSCC) 

In  addition,  the  self-placement  policy  was  somewhat  inefficient  because 
students  realized  that  they  were  in  the  wrong  class  and  had  to  switch,  losing 
instructional  time: 
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You  get  that  shakedown  at  the  beginning  of  a  semester,  and  so  I’ve  had 
students  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  [who]  have  .  .  .  said,  “I  think 
this  class  is  too  easy  for  me,  I  think  I  should  move  up  to  the  higher 
level  class.”  (Academic  Faculty,  WSCC) 

And  one  of  the  things  we  come  up  against  is  students  who 
are  unprepared,  and  we  have  to  spend  the  first  month  of  the 
semester  sort  of  filtering  them  out,  and  answering  a  lot  of  questions 
which  are  maybe  not  germane  to  what  we’re  trying  to  teach. 
They’re  lower  level  questions.  And,  you  know,  once  they  get  out, 
the  pace  picks  up  a  little  bit  in  the  classes.  (Developmental  Education 
Faculty,  WSCC) 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  institutions  varied  both  between  and  within  states 
regarding  the  selection  of  test  instruments.  If  there  was  state  policy,  the 
institutions  followed  it.  Given  a  choice  between  the  state  test  and  other 
alternatives,  the  Texas  institutions  opted  for  a  combination  of  measures.  Six 
of  the  15  institutions  included  a  locally  developed  informal  measure  in  the 
mix,  and  10  included  a  commercially  available  measure  in  their  menu  of 
assessment  options. 

In  several  instances,  informal  measures  were  used  either  as  alternatives 
to  the  norm-referenced  measures  or  to  check  the  accuracy  of  such  meas¬ 
ures.  Florida  state  policy  allowed  grades  in  certain  courses  to  substitute  for 
state  test  scores.  In  the  developmental  writing  classes  at  WUCC  and 
SWUCC,  instructors  administered  a  locally  developed  writing  sample  to 
confirm  or  change  students’  placements.  Another  reason  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  local  measure  was  that  some  students  cheated  on  the  state  test. 

Administration  of  the  local  measure,  along  with  the  policy  that  students 
could  retake  the  state  test  at  any  time,  could  result  in  a  precipitous  drop  in 
enrollment  in  specific  classes: 

The  goal  is  to  find  out  ...  is  that  an  accurate  score  and  do  we  really 
have  good  placement?  ....  We  give  another  form  of  what  we  consider 
the  exit  level  criteria,  and  if  they  score  above  the  exit  level  criteria  the 
first  day  of  school,  then  obviously  those  people  could  be  better  served 
some  place  else.  Now  we  don’t  just  take  that  and  jump  that  day.  We  do 
a  couple  of  other  things  just  to  make  sure  that  score  was  good.  And 
then  at  that  point  we  advise  them  to  do  whatever.  And  I  moved  out  of 
my  classes  16  and  I  ended  up  with  nine.  Then  out  of  the  class  of  nine, 
two  passed  [the  state  test]  during  the  course  of  the  semester  ....  So 
those  two  dropped,  so  I  was  to  seven.  One  student  was  in  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  and  had  to  drop  out  of  school  completely  because  it 
impaired  him.  And  so  then  I  was  at  six.  And  then  anothei  student,  I 
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am  not  quite  sure  why,  but  she  disappeared  on  me,  even  though  I 
called  her  and  said,  “Get  yourself  in  here.”  Then  she  didn’t  and  so  I 
had  to  drop  her.  So  I  am  at  five.  (Developmental  Education  Faculty, 
SWUCC) 

At  MWUCC  and  SMCC,  students  who  were  not  satisfied  with  their  remedial 
placements  could  have  them  changed  either  through  discussion  with  an 
advisor  or  through  taking  a  locally  developed  test.  Standardized  math 
scores  were  checked  at  SWSCC,  where  students  who  passed  the  state  test 
but  who  had  not  had  any  math  instruction  for  3  years  were  required  to  pass 
an  institutional  math  test.  In  all  these  cases,  informal  measures  were  used  to 
override  scores  on  objective  tests. 

In  summary,  there  was  wide  variation  in  assessment  instruments,  both  in 
whether  single  or  multiple  measures  were  used  and  in  the  use  of  formal  or 
informal  tests.  The  variety  of  measures  matches  Shults’s  (2000)  findings. 
None  of  the  National  Field  Study  sites  was  entirely  satisfied  with  its  assess¬ 
ment  approach,  and  overall,  this  topic  was  an  ongoing  concern.  Informal 
tests  played  an  important  role  in  the  evaluation  of  skill,  either  as  a  sole 
means  of  assessment  or  as  a  way  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the  standardized 
measures.  Shults  found  that  just  under  one  quarter  of  his  community  col¬ 
lege  respondents  used  measures  of  this  type.  This  practice  suggests  a  lack  of 
trust  in  the  accuracy  of  the  state  and  commercially  available  measures  in 
evaluating  students’  academic  ability,  a  current  theme  in  K-12  high-stakes 
testing. 


Setting  cut  scores 

The  setting  of  cut  scores  is  key  to  placement  and  has  direct  effects  on  the 
size  of  remedial  enrollments.  Among  the  three  states  that  had  policy  on  test 
instruments,  two  (New  York,  municipal;  and  Texas)  determined  the  cut 
scores.  Texas’s  cut  score  applied  only  to  the  state  test.  Florida  recommend¬ 
ed  rather  than  mandated  the  cut  score  on  its  test.  The  other  states  had  no 
policy  relating  to  cut  scores,  which  followed  from  the  absence  of  regulation 
of  test  selection. 

Thus,  most  of  the  National  Field  Study  institutions  set  their  own  cut 
scores.  The  exceptions  were  in  line  with  state  policy:  NEUCC  implemented 
the  scores  set  by  the  New  York  municipal  system,  and  the  two  Texas  in¬ 
stitutions,  SWUCC  and  SWSCC,  used  the  cut  scores  required  by  the  state 
for  the  statewide  skills  test.  However,  the  two  Texas  institutions  also  used 
commercially  available  tests  for  which  they  set  their  own  cut  points.  The  two 
Florida  colleges,  SUCC  and  SMCC,  opted  to  set  their  own  cut  scores  rather 
than  follow  the  state  recommendations. 
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Some  of  the  colleges  grappled  with  the  problem  of  whether  the  cut 
points  selected  were  resulting  in  satisfactory  placement  decisions.  This  was  a 
direct  expression  of  the  ambiguity  in  the  concept  of  college-level  work  not¬ 
ed  above.  At  MWUCC,  an  interviewee  suggested  that  the  cutoff  was  not 
high  enough  in  the  math  area.  Some  students  who  were  permitted  to  enter 
calculus  courses  in  fact  found  them  too  difficult  because,  although  they 
passed  the  placement  test,  their  high  school  preparation  was  inadequate: 

We  have  kids  that  come  from  .  .  .  high  schools  where  they  have  good 
math  programs,  or  other  colleges  where  they  have  good  programs. 
But  if  they’ve  forgotten  .  . .  the  level  is  not  the  right  level.  Because  they 
think  ...  “I  took  algebra  in  high  school,  therefore  I  qualify  for  cal¬ 
culus.”  Well,  then  they  sign  up  for  the  calculus  course  here,  but  we 
require  a  higher  level  of  algebra  ability  than  [the  high  school]  and  then 
. . .  they  wind  up  not  doing  very  well.  (Developmental  Education 
Faculty,  MWUCC) 

Institutions  adjusted  cut  scores  to  maintain  standards  in  college-level  cours¬ 
es  or  to  make  more  precise  the  assignment  to  remedial  levels.  At  the  time  of 
the  site  visit,  faculty  at  NERCC  thought  that  the  cut  score  for  writing  was  set 
too  high.  SUCC  raised  its  cut  score  for  math  because  too  many  underpre¬ 
pared  students  were  entering  college-credit  math  courses,  and  SMCC  low¬ 
ered  its  cut  score  for  the  higher  level  of  remedial  math  because  too  many 
students  were  testing  into  the  lower  level.  NESCC  changed  its  cut  scores  in 
response  to  demographic  shifts: 

They  will  adjust  if  there  is  a  serious  report  from  faculty  that  students 
are  being  grossly  misplaced.  Then  it’s  time  to  go  back  and  look.  And 
that  happens  when  there’s  a  shift  in  population.  The  more  we  get  into 
a  change  in  population,  the  more  we  have  to  get  into  looking  at  that 
placement  test  and  readjusting  the  cut  ranges.  (Administrator, 
NESCC) 

Strong  effects  of  a  change  in  cut  scores  were  seen  at  SWUCC,  where  there 
was  a  drastic  reduction  in  the  number  of  sections  of  developmental  writing 
(from  2 1  to  6  sections)  after  the  state  lowered  the  cutoff. 

To  summarize,  most  of  the  states  in  the  sample  left  the  setting  of  cut 
points  to  the  institutions.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  Shults’s  (2000) 
report  that  77%  of  a  national  sample  of  community  colleges  set  their  own 
cut  points.  In  the  current  sample,  when  given  a  choice,  the  colleges  set  their 
own  cut  scores  rather  than  follow  state  recommendations.  In  addition,  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  experimentation  in  finding  the  specific  cut  points 
that  reflected  the  needs  of  the  individual  institutions. 
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Remedial  placement:  mandatory  or  voluntary  ? 

The  majority  of  community  colleges  mandated  placement  in  remedial 
classes  of  low-scoring  students,  but,  as  anticipated  from  Jenkins  and 
Boswell’s  (2002)  study,  placement  was  a  controversial  issue.  Tension  be¬ 
tween  access  and  standards  goals  seemed  to  be  played  out  most  noticeably 
in  remedial  placement  policy.  Mandatory  placement  and,  as  some  have 
suggested,  requiring  completion  of  remedial  requirements  prior  to  college- 
level  study  (Roueche  &  Roueche,  1999),  protects  the  standards  of  degree- 
credit  courses.  However,  remedial  placement  appears  to  result  in  student 
dropout  (Boylan  8c  Saxon,  2001;  Hoyt,  1999),  which  threatens  the  access 
mission.  Another  issue  concerns  the  reputation  of  community  colleges. 
Given  the  extent  of  the  need  for  basic  reading,  writing,  and  math  skills,  if  all 
students  who  needed  remediation  were  actually  required  to  enroll  in  de¬ 
velopmental  education  classes,  the  community  college  could  acquire  the 
reputation  of  a  remedial  institution.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  prospect  to  the 
large  number  of  community  college  faculty  who  hold  advanced  graduate 
degrees  and  do  not  see  themselves  as  remedial  instructors. 

At  both  the  state  and  institutional  levels,  policy  for  skills  assessment  and 
remedial  placement  were  separate,  so  requiring  assessment  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  entail  mandatory  placement  in  remedial  courses.  In  practical  terms, 
this  meant  that  students  who  earned  low  scores  on  the  skills  assessment 
measures  were  not  necessarily  required  to  attend  developmental  education 
courses.  As  reported  above,  skills  assessment  was  mandatory  in  five  of  the 
six  National  Field  Study  states  and  at  all  study  sites.  However,  remedial 
placement  was  required  in  only  four  states — Texas,  Illinois,  Florida,  and 
New  York  municipal — covering  eight  of  the  15  National  Field  Study  sites.  As 
with  assessment  policy,  Illinois  softened  its  state  mandate  by  leaving  place¬ 
ment  procedures  entirely  to  the  colleges. 

Institutional  placement  policy  matched  state  policy,  with  a  few  excep¬ 
tions.  The  institutions  in  the  states  that  mandated  placement  did  in  fact 
require  placement.  In  addition,  four  institutions  in  states  that  did  not  man¬ 
date  placement  opted  to  do  so:  NWRCC,  WUCC,  WRCC,  and  NESCC, 
located  in  Washington,  California,  and  New  York  (state  system).  Only  three 
of  the  seven  colleges  that  were  located  in  states  that  did  not  mandate  place¬ 
ment  also  did  not  require  it  (NWSCC,  WSCC,  and  NERCC).  Thus,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  were  directed  to  do  so  by  state  policy,  12  of  the  15 
National  Field  Study  sites  mandated  placement. 

As  with  the  assessment  policies  described  above,  there  was  wide  variation 
in  placement  policy  across  the  sites  that  mandated  placement,  and  in  some 
places,  the  policy  was  rather  complicated.  Some  of  the  colleges  that  man¬ 
dated  placement  had  found  a  number  of  ingenious  ways  to  soften  the  policy, 
in  effect  releasing  large  numbers  of  academically  underprepared  students 
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from  the  requirement  to  attend  developmental  education  classes.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  NESCC  in  New  York  (state  system)  mandated  remediation  but  re¬ 
leased  students  from  the  obligation  if  they  signed  a  waiver.  Advisors  could 
urge  students  to  enroll  in  developmental  education  but  did  not  wish  to 
apply  too  much  pressure. 

What  I  try  to  tell  the  students  is  that  if  it’s  recommended  that  you  need 
remedial  math  or  something  to  take  it.  It’s  a  lot  better  catching  those 
deficiencies  early  on  in  your  college  career  as  opposed  to  waiting,  to  all 
of  a  sudden  say,  “Hey,  I  think  I  needed  some  help  writing,”  or  some¬ 
thing  like  that,  so  I  try  to  encourage  them.  But  . . .  students  just  don’t 
want  to  hear  that.  They  want  to  hear  that  they  need  to  take  [a  credit¬ 
bearing  English  course]  ...  I  know  the  advisors  really  push  it  and  if 
the  student  chooses  not  to  take  it  they  usually  make  them  sign  some¬ 
thing.  So  they  have  it  in  the  hie  if  . . .  [the  counselor]  advises  the 
student  to  take  XYZ  course,  student  declined  or  whatever  and  just 
have  them  sign  something.  Because  ...  we  really  don’t  push  it,  I  mean 
they  try  to  push  it  but  if  the  student  doesn’t  want  to  I  don’t  think  they 
push.  I  think  they  just  let  them  sign  off  and  take  what  they  feel  they 
wanted  to  take.  (Administrator,  NESCC) 

All  the  sites  followed  conventional  practice  in  providing  developmental  ed¬ 
ucation  separately  for  the  three  skill  areas  of  reading,  writing,  and  math. 
However,  3  of  the  12  sites  where  placement  was  mandatory  placed  a  max¬ 
imum  on  the  number  of  areas  for  which  remediation  was  required.  Again  at 
NESCC,  remediation  in  only  one  area  was  required;  the  area  was  of  the 
student’s  own  choosing  and  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  the  weakest  area. 
At  SWSCC  in  Texas,  students  who  tested  low  in  reading  or  math  were 
required  to  receive  remediation  in  only  one  of  these  areas,  with  the  stip¬ 
ulation  that  if  math  was  the  area  selected,  the  student  would  have  to  com¬ 
plete  the  whole  math  sequence.  At  SUCC  in  Florida,  if  students  tested  low  in 
two  areas,  they  were  only  required  to  enroll  in  one,  and  if  they  tested  low  in 
three  areas,  they  were  only  required  to  enroll  in  two.  The  reason  for  not 
requiring  remediation  of  all  weak  areas  may  have  been  that  the  students 
disliked  having  to  take  these  classes:  “We  have  given  them  every  chance  to 
come  back  and  get  into  remediation,  and  they  refuse  ....  Some  students  are 
angry  about  being  in  the  classes.  They  don’t  want  to  be  there”  (Develop¬ 
mental  Education  Faculty,  SWUCC). 

The  state  of  Florida  mandated  remediation,  but  at  the  time  of  the  site 
visit,  SUCC  could  not  meet  the  demand  for  remedial  sections  and  was 
issuing  waivers  to  low-scoring  students,  enabling  them  to  substitute  college- 
level  courses  for  remedial  classes.  The  difficulty  came  from  not  being  able  to 
project  enrollments  in  enough  time  to  plan  for  the  number  of  sections 
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needed.  The  issuing  of  waivers  was  problematic  because  students  who  took 
the  substituted  courses  often  had  difficulty  reading  the  textbooks. 

So  then  we  get  waivers.  And  in  the  English  area,  that  was  particularly 
detrimental  because  mostly  it  meant  that  people  couldn’t  read  the 
textbooks  of  the  courses  they  were  in  because  their  reading  level 
wasn’t  up  ...  a  waiver  basically  said,  “Well,  you  should  be  in  [devel¬ 
opmental  education]  but  since  we  don’t  have  a  [remedial]  class  to  offer 
you,  go  ahead  and  take  US  Government,  or  go  ahead  and  take  psy¬ 
chology.”  And  then  very  often  it’s  a  recipe  for  failure.  So  we’re  work¬ 
ing  on  precision  scheduling.  (Developmental  Education  Faculty, 
SUCC) 

Institutions  that  did  not  mandate  remediation  relied  on  students’  decisions 
to  enroll.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  students  in  subject  matter  courses  to 
have  difficulty  reading  a  course  text.  An  instructor  who  observed  difficulties 
in  academic  skills  may  urge  the  student  to  consider  remediation. 

I  will  meet  with  that  student  and  . . .  give  that  student  some  very 
serious  advice  and  other  options  ....  You  can  take  the  F  from  me.  You 
can  withdraw  now  without  any  stigma.  You  can  stick  it  out  and  take  an 
F,  because  I  am  telling  you  right  now  that  is  the  way  it’s  going  to  end 
up  because  you  can’t  even  read  the  book.  Or  I  can  put  you  right  now, 
today,  at  this  time  in  a  developmental  course  that  going  to  help  you  to 
be  successful.  Or  maybe  there’s  some  GED  stuff  that  you  need  to 
do.  Or  maybe  you  are  just  in  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time. 
(Academic  Faculty,  NESCC) 

In  summary,  the  major  National  Field  Study  findings  concerning  remedial 
placement  are,  first,  that  the  institutions  tended  to  require  placement  even 
in  the  absence  of  a  state  mandate,  and  second,  although  they  required 
placement,  many  institutions  seemed  to  be  finding  ways  to  limit  the  number 
of  students  who  were  actually  placed. 


Remedial  advance  and  exit 

1  here  was  no  state  policy  within  the  National  Field  Study  states  concerning 
completion  of  remedial  levels  or  exit  from  remediation.  The  institutions 
used  three  kinds  of  information  to  make  these  determinations:  test  scores, 
course  grades,  and  instructors’  judgment.  Test  scores  were  either  from  the 
standardized  or  informal  measures  described  above.  As  part  of  the  data 
collection  for  this  study,  information  regarding  remedial  advance  and  exit 
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was  gathered  for  10  of  the  15  sites.  At  four  of  them — SWUCC,  SWSCC, 
SMCC,  and  NEUCC — students  were  required  to  pass  the  assessment  test  to 
advance  levels  or  leave  remediation.  However,  both  of  the  Texas  colleges, 
SWUCC  and  SWSCC,  tried  to  help  students  exit  writing  remediation  as 
quickly  as  possible  by  exempting  from  the  exit  test  students  who  either 
earned  a  B  in  the  highest  level  remedial  course  or  who  passed  the  highest 
level  remedial  course  and  earned  a  B  in  a  college  composition  course.  The 
term  policy  confusion  used  earlier  may  also  apply  to  the  approaches  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  following  two  quotations: 

It’s  a  very  complicated  system,  but  what  they  have  to  do  is  if  they  exit 
remediation,  the  next  semester  they  are  required  by  law  to  retake  [the 
state  test],  they  don’t  have  to  pass  it,  just  take  it,  then  that  same  se¬ 
mester  they  can  take  the  take  the  B  or  better  which  is  [freshman 
composition].  But  if  the  student  enrolls  in  a  paired  course,  which  is 
[higher  level  developmental  writing]  and  [freshman  composition],  and 
passes  [freshman  composition]  with  a  B  and  leaves  [the  writing  skills 
course],  then  they  never  have  to  take  [the  state  test]  again.  But  if  they 
just  exit  remediation,  they  are  still  required  to  take  [the  state  test],  and 
I  guess  because  the  state  wants  to  track  the  results.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
logic  behind  it,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  some.  (Academic  Faculty, 
SWUCC) 

You  have  to  exit  our  highest  level.  Exit  [the  remedial]  course  with  a  C 
or  go  take  the  state  test  and  pass  that.  There  are  two  ways  out.  It’s 
either  the  exit  course  with  a  C,  the  highest  level  course  in  that  area 
that  you  failed,  or  pass  the  state  test  ...  if  they  score  a  C  or  better  on 
[first-level  reading]  they  can  go  to  [second-level  reading].  Once  they 
make  a  C  or  better  in  [second-level  reading],  they  have  achieved  our 
exit  level.  But  they  still  have  to  retake  the  [state  test]  and  either  pass  it 
or  if  they  don’t  they  can  take  a  government  course  and  make  a  B  or 
better  and  then  that’s  an  out.  So  there  are  some  alternative  outs  other 
than  passing  the  [state  test],  (Developmental  Education  Faculty, 
SWUCC) 

It  appears  from  the  above  description  that  the  subject  matter  course  in 
government  served  as  a  test  run  for  the  application  of  college-level  literacy 
skills.  In  this  case,  a  grade  in  a  college -credit  course  was  used  to  determine 
readiness  to  exit  remediation. 

At  SUCC  and  NESCC,  instructors  used  their  own  judgment  to  decide 
whether  a  student  was  ready  to  move  up  or  leave  remediation.  WUCC  and 
NWSCC  used  grades  in  developmental  education  courses.  Students  who 
were  at  risk  for  failing  sometimes  were  able  to  pass  with  a  less  demanding 
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instructor:  “I  think  if  the  student  ended  up  taking  a  summer  session  with  an 
easy  teacher  they’d  pass  them  on  with  a  C.  And  that’s  usually  how  they  end 
up  . . .  they  know  how  to  work  the  sys.tem”  (Developmental  Education  Fac¬ 
ulty,  WUCC). 

At  other  institutions,  mixed  methods  were  used  that  may  or  may  not  have 
incorporated  the  same  measures  used  for  the  initial  skills  assessment  de¬ 
scribed  previously.  MWUCC  students  exited  reading  and  math  remediation 
based  on  a  score  on  a  commercially  available  test  and  from  writing  based  on 
a  teacher-designed  writing  sample.  A  combination  of  test  scores  and  course 
grades  was  used  at  SWSCC,  in  which  students  either  had  to  pass  the  state 
test  or  earn  a  grade  of  B  or  better  in  certain  designated  courses.  NWSCC 
used  a  course  grade  for  math  and  a  writing  sample  for  advancement  in  or 
exit  from  developmental  writing.  Each  instructor  applied  his  or  her  own 
guidelines  for  evaluating  the  writing  sample.  There  had  been  talk  of  cre¬ 
ating  a  common  scoring  rubric,  but  faculty  were  not  able  to  agree  on  what 
skills  students  needed  to  enter  college  English,  mirroring  the  ambiguity  in 
defining  college-level  work  alluded  to  in  the  introduction  to  this  article. 

Adding  to  the  variability  of  institutional  procedures,  the  colleges  offered 
opportunities  for  appeal  and  override  of  placement  decisions.  At  NWSCC 
(in  Washington),  where  a  commercially  available  test  was  used  for  assess¬ 
ment,  placement  was  voluntary,  students  exited  remediation  based  on  a 
course  grade,  and  students  could  appeal  exit  from  developmental  math  by 
taking  an  institutional  exam.  At  the  same  institution,  placement  in  any  area 
could  be  changed  based  on  instructors’  observations.  At  WUCC  (in  Cali¬ 
fornia),  where  placement  was  mandatory,  students  were  permitted  to  ap¬ 
peal  a  placement  by  retaking  the  assessment  test.  At  both  WUCC  and 
NWSCC,  an  advisor  could  override  an  assessment  score  if  a  student  stated 
that  he  or  she  had  taken  a  remedial  course  at  another  institution. 

An  academic  instructor  at  WUCC  suggested  that  the  teachers  and  coun¬ 
selors  may  have  had  different  ideas  about  what  students  need.  From  an 
instructor’s  point  of  view,  a  student  could  need  remediation,  but  the  coun¬ 
selor,  acting  as  the  student’s  advocate,  could  try  to  help  the  student  avoid 
developmental  education. 

Student  services  are  concerned  with  students’  scholarships  running 
out,  and  their  whole  life  picture  ....  It’s  very  important  to  stay  in  real 
close  contact  with  them  [the  counselors]  ....  Because  if  you  don’t,  they 
start  thinking  your  program  is  a  waste  of  time.  And  they  start  figuring 
out  ways  to  counsel  students  out  of  it.  Or  figuring  out  ways  to,  in  the 
computer,  override  prerequisites  .  .  .  they  may  have  a  new  student  who 
says,  “I  took  this  course  at  another  college.”  The  counselors  have  to 
take  their  word  for  it  and  then  they  would  override  their  placement 
scores  . . .  and  at  the  same  time,  we  need  to  hear  what  the  counselors’ 
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concerns  are.  So  that  communication  is  very  important.  (Academic 
Faculty,  WUCC) 

At  SMCC  (Florida)  and  SWSCC  (Texas),  students  were  allowed  to  retake  the 
skills  tests  any  number  of  times  until  they  passed.  This  practice  opened  the 
possibility  of  practice  effects  whereby  low-scoring  test  takers  could  raise 
their  scores  on  a  second  administration  (Perin,  2002).  Further,  permission 
to  retake  the  test  was  at  faculty  discretion,  which  meant  that  it  was  subject  to 
bias.  Flowever,  one  instructor  described  some  criteria  that  could  preserve 
objectivity: 

We  have  a  little  flexibility.  I  mean,  you  have  to  use  your  own  judg¬ 
ment.  Somebody  that’s  been  making  forties  the  entire  term,  and  they 
fail  that  exam  with  a  forty,  I’m  not  going  to  give  them  a  retake. 
Somebody  that’s  been  making  eighties  the  entire  time,  you  know 
they’ve  been  coming  to  class  the  entire  time,  but  they  are  very  nervous 
every  time.  I  would  give  them  a  retake.  Because  I  would  feel  like  it  was 
test  anxiety  and  it  was  the  pressure.  So  it’s  really  a  judgment  call. 
Somebody  that’s  the  C  borderline  kid,  I  would  probably  give  him  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Say  okay  here  let’s  try  it.  We’ll  give  you  one  more 
chance.  If  you  don’t  make  it  this  is  it.  And  some  of  them  do,  some  of 
them  don’t.  They’re  better  off  if  they  don’t  really  just  to  do  it  over. 
(Developmental  Education  Faculty,  SMCC) 

In  summary,  the  study  states  did  not  set  policy  for  the  advance  and  exit 
from  remediation.  In  the  colleges,  as  with  the  assessment  measures,  a  wide 
variety  of  practices  were  followed  to  determine  remedial  progress  and  exit. 
Some  procedures  were  straightforward,  and  others  were  a  complex  mix  of 
test  scores  and  course  grades.  In  a  number  of  cases,  course  grades,  informal 
institutional  tests,  and  instructors’  judgment  were  used  exclusively  or  as  a 
possible  substitute  for  a  formal  standardized  test.  Thus,  as  with  the  assess¬ 
ment  measures  above,  there  was  strong  presence  of  subjective  measures  in 
determining  student  readiness  for  the  college  curriculum. 


Timing  of  remediation 

As  mentioned  previously,  although  some  feel  that  remediation  should  be 
completed  before  college  work  begins  (Roueche  &  Roueche,  1999)  remedial 
placement  may  cause  attrition  (Hoyt,  1999). 6  To  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
requiring  remediation  as  preparation  for  college  study  in  the  National  Field 
Study  sites,  we  examined  the  timing  of  remediation,  defined  as  the  point  in 
the  student’s  program  at  which  remedial  courses  are  taken.  As  a  backdrop, 
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it  is  noted  that  Shults  (2000)  found  that  99%  of  community  colleges  allowed 
their  students  to  take  remedial  courses  and  at  least  some  college-credit 
courses  simultaneously. 

Texas,  the  only  state  in  the  sample  that  had  policy  on  this  issue,  came 
fairly  close  to  the  Roueches’  (1999)  recommendation  in  requiring  students 
to  complete  remediation  before  enrolling  in  upper-level  college  courses. 
The  state  also  mandated  continual  remediation  for  any  student  who  needed 
it;  students  who  enrolled  in  college-credit  courses  at  any  level  were  required 
to  attend  developmental  education  concurrently  if  assessment  scores  were 
below  the  cut  point.  By  the  same  token,  students  who  dropped  out  of 
remedial  courses  were  required  to  withdraw  from  all  college-credit  courses, 
in  effect  meaning  that  they  had  to  leave  the  college. 

Both  Texas  sites  followed  the  state  policy,  but  the  presence  or  absence  of 
a  state  mandate  seemed  to  be  relatively  unimportant  in  accounting  for  in¬ 
stitutional  policy  on  timing  among  the  National  Field  Study  sites  overall.  In 
fact,  almost  all  the  sites  had  a  way  of  influencing  the  timing  of  remediation, 
usually  through  imposing  course  prerequisites  and  stipulating  when  the 
skills  assessment  needed  to  take  place.  SWUCC,  in  Texas,  went  beyond  the 
state  mandate  in  applying  remedial  prerequisites  to  the  large  majority  of 
courses,  in  effect  barring  students  from  them  if  they  had  not  completed 
their  remedial  courses.  This  practice  was  also  seen  at  most  of  the  other 
institutions,  although  brakes  on  this  control  are  described  next.  The  im¬ 
position  of  prerequisites  limited  the  selection  of  college-credit  courses  from 
which  remedial  students  can  choose.  For  example,  at  MWUCC,  only  a  few 
courses  in  art  and  social  sciences  did  not  impose  remedial  prerequisites. 
Although  the  quality  of  courses  was  reported  to  be  improving  at  the  college, 
many  students  were  excluded. 

A  result  of  the  [mandatory  skills]  assessment  is  the  slow  raising  of 
standards.  There  is  a  whole  pool  of  students  who  are  not  going  to 
meet  these  requirements.  So  what  happens  to  those  students?  They 
are  going  to  be  caught  in  this  vast  wasteland  of . . .  expansion  of ...  a 
real  education.  (Academic  Faculty,  MWUCC) 

In  a  softening  of  the  timing  policy,  MWUCC  allowed  instructors  to  override 
the  prerequisites.  Although  this  was  intended  to  help  students  gain  access  to 
courses,  sometimes  sign-off  was  provided  inappropriately. 

We  try  to  make  [remedial  placement]  mandatory,  but  sometimes  peo¬ 
ple  try  to  go  around  us  and  try  to  get  somebody  else  to  [sign].  And  if 
they  get  some  other  staff  member  from  another  department  to  [sign] 
them  in,  then  we’re  kind  of  stuck  with  them  ...  we  can’t  hire  a  po¬ 
liceman  to  pick  them  up  and  carry  them  out  of  the  room.  I  mean,  once 
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they’re  registered  for  the  course,  they’re  pretty  much  there  ...  it 
happens  every  once  in  a  while.  (Developmental  Education  Faculty, 
MWUCC) 

At  times,  students  were  able  to  bypass  prerequisites  because  the  registration 
system  was  technically  unable  to  block  them  from  enrolling.  At  NWSCC  and 
WRCC,  a  student  could  pass  all  the  classes  for  which  college  English  was  a 
prerequisite  and  then  later  fail  the  English  placement  exam  despite  having 
passed  other  classes  that  might  have  required  mastery  of  English  skills.  At 
NWSCC,  some  of  the  advisors  steered  students  with  poor  writing  skills  away 
from  college  courses  with  high  writing  demands,  such  as  economics. 

An  exception  to  the  use  of  prerequisites  to  enforce  remediation  was 
found  at  MWSCC,  where  writing  and  math  prerequisites  did  not  apply  to 
many  vocational  degrees  because  they  required  technical  writing  and  busi¬ 
ness  math,  which  were  less  demanding  options.  In  addition,  although  the 
trend  was  to  impose  prerequisites,  some  institutions  had  been  removing 
them  in  order  to  accelerate  the  move  through  academic  programs  of  ac¬ 
ademically  underprepared  students.  This  practice  was  occurring  at  WSCC 
and  SMCC,  although  at  the  latter  institution,  the  prerequisites  had  been 
removed  only  from  certain  non-transfer-level  courses. 

Institutions  could  also  influence  the  timing  of  remediation  through  ma¬ 
nipulating  the  point  in  the  program  at  which  the  student’s  skills  must  be 
assessed.  Although  in  principle,  all  the  institutions  mandated  skills  assess¬ 
ment  for  all  incoming  students,  five  allowed  students  to  delay  the  assess¬ 
ment  considerably.  SUCC  and  NESCC  allowed  students  to  wait  until  the  12- 
credit  point  to  undergo  assessment.  At  SMCC,  low-scoring  students  were 
required  to  enroll  in  developmental  reading  only  if  they  declared  a  major, 
which  many  students  did  only  after  completing  almost  all  their  course  work. 
Students  at  this  institution  could  remain  in  an  “undecided”  status,  taking 
many  non-transfer-level  courses  that,  as  indicated  above,  did  not  have  pre¬ 
requisites,  and  then  taking  any  necessary  reading  remediation  at  the  end  of 
the  degree  when  they  declared  a  major. 

Four  of  the  15  colleges  did  not  require  assessment  immediately  upon 
college  entry.  MWSCC  allowed  the  delay  of  reading  assessment,  and  there¬ 
fore  remediation,  until  the  8-credit  mark,  and  students  at  SUCC  and  NE¬ 
SCC  could  wait  to  take  the  reading  test  until  they  had  taken  12  credits. 
Difficulties  with  basic  academic  skills  could  emerge  in  the  courses  taken 
prior  to  the  assessment: 

When  I  was  in  the  classroom  teaching  psychology,  my  biggest  frus¬ 
tration  was  I  had  students  who  couldn’t  read.  They  took  psych  because 
they  could  take  X  number  of  courses  before  they  had  to  take  place¬ 
ment  testing,  and  they  thought  this  would  be  a  fun  thing  to  take  and 
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didn’t  think  they  would  have  to  read.  But  an  abnormal  psych  textbook 
is  a  pretty  complicated  type  of  textbook.  (Administrator,  NESCC) 

Similarly,  at  NERCC,  where  remediation  was  not  mandated  and  there  were 
few  course  prerequisites,  students  in  the  college-credit  classes  could  have 
difficulty  with  reading  comprehension. 

We  get  a  lot  of  students  who  come  into  [a  college-level]  course 
before  they  have  done  or  are  currently  doing  remedial  reading. 
And  that’s  a  big  problem  because  they  cannot  read  the  textbook.  So 
they  cannot  understand  what  in  the  heck  we’re  talking  about,  and  it 
really  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage.  And  they  were  put  in  there  just  to 
kind  of  fill  the  slots.  And  we  have  been  saying  this  to  [a  college  ad¬ 
ministrator],  “we’ve  got  to  have  remediation  first. ’’(Academic  Faculty, 
NERCC) 

Further,  MWSCC  and  NWSCC  only  required  writing  and  math  assessment 
when  students  wished  to  enroll  in  college-level  English  or  math  courses.  In 
fact,  many  students  delayed  taking  these  courses,  along  with  any  remedial 
prerequisites,  until  the  end  of  their  programs. 


You  can  take  all  history  courses  and  avoid  taking  any  reading  or  math 
placement  tests  ....  there’s  a  number  of  courses,  you  can  really  zigzag 
through  this  institution  and  take  language  . . .  take  humanities  courses, 
take  virtually  every  occupational  course.  And  you  can  zigzag  and  . . . 
you  can  put  off  English,  math  until  the  very  end.  (Academic  Faculty, 
MWSCC) 

In  summary,  although  only  one  state  had  a  policy  regulating  the  timing  of 
remediation,  many  of  the  institutions  tried  to  induce  students  to  take  re¬ 
medial  courses  early  in  the  program  through  the  use  of  course  prerequi¬ 
sites.  However,  some  colleges  were  removing  prerequisites  in  order  to 
provide  a  greater  selection  of  courses  for  low-skilled  students.  If  there  were 
many  remedial  prerequisites,  the  prerequisite  policy  was  softened  in  nu¬ 
merous  ways.  It  was  unintentionally  softened  when  instructors  could  over¬ 
ride  the  prerequisites  or  when  students  learned  to  outwit  the  registration 
system.  Intentional  softening  was  accomplished  through  permitting  stu¬ 
dents  to  delay  assessment  or  remediation.  The  result  of  these  brakes  on  the 
control  of  the  timing  of  remediation  in  some  cases  meant  that  develop¬ 
mental  education  became  a  graduation  requirement  rather  than  an  entry 
condition. 
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State  control  of  remedial  practice — laissez-faire  to  micromanagement 

Policy  implementation  studies  have  found  that  state  policies  tend  to  focus  on 
large  issues,  leaving  the  details  to  local  agencies  (Anderson,  2003).  Exam¬ 
ination  of  state  variation  in  the  regulation  of  remediation  suggested  that  the 
National  Field  Study  states  could  be  situated  on  a  spectrum  from  laissez- 
faire  to  micromanagement.  Because  the  extent  of  state  regulation  can  only 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  other  variables,  such  as  approaches  to 
leadership  and  policy  unification  across  education  sectors  (Richardson  et  al., 
1999),  the  amount  of  state  control  of  remediation  cannot  be  taken  as  an 
indicator  of  effectiveness.  However,  understanding  the  relation  between 
state  and  local  policy  may  shed  light  on  issues  concerning  postsecondary 
access  and  standards. 

Among  the  National  Field  Study  states,  Washington  was  characterized  as 
laissez-faire  because  it  mandated  neither  assessment  nor  placement  and 
issued  no  regulations  concerning  tests  to  be  used,  cut  points,  or  limits  on 
remedial  course  taking.  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  Texas  and  Florida 
can  be  called  remedial  micromanagers.  They  mandated  both  assessment 
and  placement,  prescribed  the  assessment  measure,  and  placed  limits  on 
the  number  of  remedial  courses  that  students  can  take  using  financial  aid. 
New  York  (municipal)  tended  toward  the  micromanagement  end  in  man¬ 
dating  both  assessment  and  placement  and  in  prescribing  the  test.  Illinois 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  spectrum:  Although  it  mandated  both  as¬ 
sessment  and  placement,  it  left  specific  procedures  to  the  colleges  and  did 
not  aim  to  enforce  its  policy.  The  style  of  this  state  was  unique  in  the  sample 
in  its  “steering”  of  institutional  policy  (Richardson  et  al.,  1999).  California 
and  New  York  (state  system)  both  tended  toward  the  laissez-faire  end  of  the 
spectrum  in  that  they  mandated  only  assessment  and  left  the  colleges  to 
determine  their  own  placement  policies.  In  this  scheme,  California  was 
placed  slightly  toward  the  micromanagement  end  because  of  its  policy  on 
developmental  math:  Instructors  were  required  to  hold  at  least  a  master’s 
degree,  and  math  courses  were  not  permitted  to  take  a  workplace  per¬ 
spective. 

There  is  some  overlap  between  the  current  highly  specific  remediation 
spectrum  and  Richardson  et  al.’s  (1999)  categorization  of  states  regarding 
higher  education  regulation  in  general.  For  example,  Florida  and  Texas, 
micromanagers  in  the  current  study,  were  found  to  be  generally  regulation- 
heavy  in  the  Richardson  study.  New  York  was  identified  by  Richardson  et  al. 
as  a  heavy  regulator;  this  was  found  for  remediation  in  the  current  study  in 
the  municipal  system  but  not  the  state  community  college  system.  Finally, 
the  placement  of  Illinois  in  the  middle  of  the  remediation  spectrum  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  Richardson  et  al.’s  report  that  the  state  coordinates  rather 
than  regulates  local  higher  education  policy.  The  current  findings  are  also 
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consistent  with  K-12  accountability  research  based  on  scores  on  high-stakes 
math  tests  (Carnoy  &  Loeb,  2002)  that  found  Florida,  Texas,  and  New  York, 
remedial  micromanagers  in  the  current  study,  to  have  strong  K-12  ac¬ 
countability  systems.  California,  showing  moderate  control  in  the  current 
study,  had  slightly  lower  levels  of  K-12  accountability  compared  with  Flor¬ 
ida,  Texas  (at  the  time  of  the  study),  and  New  York.  Further,  Illinois,  mod¬ 
erate  in  remedial  regulation,  fell  in  the  center  of  Carnoy  and  Loeb  s 
accountability  metric.  Finally,  Washington,  laissez-faire  in  the  current  study, 
fell  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  K-12  accountability  scale.  The  overlaps  with  the 
findings  of  both  Richardson  et  al.  and  Carnoy  and  Loeb  provide  some 
measure  of  validation  for  the  currently  proposed  remediation  spectrum. 

In  trying  to  understand  why  the  states  might  vary  on  the  level  of  control 
of  remediation,  we  can  examine  the  level  of  academic  preparedness  of 
students  in  the  states,  as  reflected  in  high  school  graduation  rates  and  col¬ 
lege  remedial  enrollments.  Data  reported  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  cited  by  the  United  Health  Foundation  (2004)  suggest 
that  high  school  students  are  academically  less  prepared  in  the  micro- 
management  states  as  compared  with  the  laissez-faire  states/  The  two 
micromanagement  states,  Florida  and  Texas,  showed  rates  of  high  school 
graduation  within  4  years  of  56%  and  64%,  respectively.  Washington, 
extremely  laissez-faire,  had  a  higher  4-year  high  school  graduation  rate, 
69%.  California,  relatively  laissez-faire,  also  had  a  fairly  high  graduation 
rate,  70%.  Illinois,  which  was  somewhat  laissez-faire  in  not  enforcing  its 
remedial  mandates,  also  showed  a  relatively  high  graduation  rate,  72%. 

Moving  to  remedial  enrollments,  the  type  of  information  and  the 
years  for  which  it  was  reported  varied  across  the  six  National  Field 
Study  states,  making  precise  comparisons  difficult.  However,  to  provide  an 
estimate  of  developmental  education  enrollment,  information  for  the 
most  recent  year  reported  is  presented  in  Table  3  (states  are  grouped  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  levels  of  control  of  remediation).  It  can  be  seen  that 
the  developmental  education  enrollments  are  not  systematically  related  to 
state  policy  control.  Washington,  the  most  laissez-faire  of  the  six 
states,  showed  a  level  of  remedial  enrollment  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  micromanagement  states.  However,  the  two  moderate-control 
states  for  which  information  was  available  showed  a  lower  level  of 
remedial  enrollment  than  the  micromanagement  states.  Thus,  the  high 
school  graduation  and  college  remedial  enrollment  rates  provide  some 
direction  in  explaining  states’  interest  in  controlling  institutional 
remedial  practice.  Future  research  on  the  relationship  between  state  and 
local  policy  via  academic  preparedness  might  take  into  account  Carnoy  and 
Loeb’s  (2002)  report  that  state  accountability  requirements  correlate  with 
the  proportion  of  the  minority  population  and  the  size  of  the  population 
overall. 
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Table  3.  Developmental  Education  Enrollments  as  Function  of  Level  of  Control 


Laissez-Faire 

Moderate  Control 

Micromanagement 

WA:  approximately  50% 

CA:  22%  of  community 

TX:  41%  of  first-time 

of  recent  high  school 

college  students  enroll  in 

freshmen  enroll  in  at 

graduates  enroll  in 

at  least  one  remedial 

least  one  remedial 

remedial  math  courses, 

course 

course 

20%  in  writing,  10%  in 
reading. 

NY  (state):  Information 

FL:  65%  of  new  students 

not  available 

need  at  least  one 

NY  (municipal):  68%  of  first- 

course 

time  freshmen  enroll  in  at 

least  one  remedial  course 
IL:  14%  of  community 

NY  (municipal):  68%  of 

college  students  enroll  in 

first-time  freshmen 

at  least  one  remedial 

enroll  in  at  least  one 

course 

course 

Consistency  of  institutional  practice  with  state  policy 

The  National  Field  Study  institutions  followed  the  broad  outlines  of  state 
policy  but  adapted  policy  to  shape,  and  in  some  cases  soften,  the  state 
mandates.  The  main  thrust  of  these  mandates  was  that  if  students 
need  remediation,  they  should  receive  it.  This  policy  seemed  designed 
to  maintain  educational  standards,  but  an  unintended  consequence 
(Pressman  &  Wildavsky,  1973)  could  be  to  slow  the  pace  of  students’ 
access  to  and  completion  of  degree  programs  (Perin  &  Charron,  in 
press).  McLaughlin  (1987)  proposed  that  policies  are  most  likely  to 
be  implemented  in  the  ways  intended  when  they  meet  local  needs; 
otherwise,  local  agencies  will  adapt  them.  In  the  current  sample, 
numerous  adaptations  were  found  that  illustrate  the  conflict  between 
colleges  wanting  to  maintain  standards  but  also  protect  educational 
access. 


Effects  of  specific  remedial  practices  on  colleges  and  students 

An  examination  of  the  institutional  practices  summarized  in  the  right  col¬ 
umn  in  Table  2  reveals  several  different  functions:  The  practices  can  in¬ 
fluence  the  number  of  remedial  enrollments  (increase  or  decrease),  make 
assessment  more  precise,  and  promote  student  retention  in  the  college.  The 
practices  were  categorized  into  these  functions :lS 
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Practices  that  decrease  the  number  of  students  in  remediation  (D) 

1.  Placement  or  exit  decisions  based  on  subjective  measures  rather  than 
objective  tests:  NWSCC,  NESCC,  WUCC,  SWUCC,  SWSCC,  SUCC 

2.  Override  of  assessment  or  placement  requirements:  WUCC,  MWSCC 

3.  Override,  nonenforcement,  or  removal  of  remedial  prerequisites: 
NWSCC,  WSCC,  WRCC,  MWUCC,  MWSCC,  SMCC 

4.  Placement  not  required  in  all  weak  areas:  NESCC,  SWSCC,  SUCC 

5.  Career  students  exempted  from  assessment:  SMCC 

6.  Cut  score  lowered:  SMCC 

7.  Assessment  test  readministered:  SWSCC,  SMCC 

8.  Students  pass  remedial  courses  with  less  demanding  instructors: 
WUCC 

9.  Substitution  of  college-level  courses  for  remedial  courses  (waivers): 
SUCC 

10.  Institution  limits  remedial  course  repetitions  in  absence  of  state 
mandate:  WUCC,  MWUCC 

11.  Low-skilled  students  steered  away  from  high-skills  college  courses: 
NWSCC 

Practices  that  increase  the  number  of  students  in  remediation  (I) 

1.  Institution  requires  assessment  in  absence  of  state  mandate:  NWSCC, 
NWRCC 

2.  Cut  score  raised:  SUCC 

3.  Students  must  pass  standardized  test  to  advance  or  exit:  SWUCC, 
SMCC,  NEUCC,  MWUCC 

4.  Remedial  prerequisites  for  college  courses:  WUCC,  SWUCC,  SMCC, 
NEUCC 

Practices  that  increase  the  precision  of  assessment  or  placement  (P) 

1.  Separate  tests  for  native-English  and  ESL  students:  WUCC 

2.  Use  of  institutional  assessment  instruments  to  confirm  or  change 
placements  previously  established  by  standardized  tests:  WUCC, 
SWUCC,  SWSCC 

3.  Cut  scores  adjusted  as  student  demographics  change:  NESCC 
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4.  Placement  changed  based  on  student  appeal,  readministration  of  test, 
use  of  institutional  measure,  advisor,  or  instructor  judgment:  NWSCC, 
WUCC,  MWUCC,  SMCC 

Practices  that  promote  retention  of  students  (R) 

1.  Assessment  not  required  until  student  well  into  college  degree  pro¬ 
gram:  NWSCC,  MWSCC,  SUCC,  SMCC,  NESCC 

2.  Transcript  does  not  show  grade  for  failed  remedial  courses:  SWUCC 

3.  College  credit  awarded  for  remedial  courses:  NERCC 

A  total  of  22  local  institutional  practices  were  identified  pertaining  to  the 
implementation  of  assessment  and  placement  policy.  Eleven  of  these  prac¬ 
tices  (50%)  appeared  to  decrease  the  number  of  students  in  remediation, 
along  with  four  practices  (18%)  that  increase  remedial  enrollments,  four 
practices  (18%)  that  increase  the  precision  of  the  assessment  or  placement 
procedures,  and  three  practices  (14%)  that  function  to  prevent  attrition. 
Additional  research  is  needed  to  confirm  the  possibility,  raised  by  the  cur¬ 
rent  findings,  that  community  colleges  are  implementing  assessment  and 
placement  practices  that  are  contradictory  to  state  mandates,  and  even 
mandates  instituted  by  the  colleges  themselves,  in  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
amount  of  remediation  provided. 


CONCLUSIONS 

As  in  other  areas  of  state  policy  (Anderson,  2003),  the  National  Field  Study 
states  formulated  the  skeleton  of  remedial  policy  and  left  the  details  to  the 
colleges,  but  the  states  varied  regarding  how  much  remedial  policy  they  left 
to  the  local  community  colleges,  ranging  from  the  laissez-faire  state  of 
Washington  to  the  highly  controlling  micromanagement  state  of  Florida. 
Ideally,  there  should  be  mutual  accommodation  between  government  pol¬ 
icy  and  local  interests  (McLaughlin,  1987).  In  the  current  study,  remedial 
assessment  and  placement  policies  seemed  to  reflect  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  protect  standards  and  access  goals  at  the  same  time.  Overall,  where  there 
was  state  policy,  the  colleges  followed  it  in  broad  outline  but  tended  to 
soften  it,  including  breaking  their  own  mandates. 

Several  years  ago,  two  headlines  appearing  within  months  of  each  other 
in  the  nation’s  leading  postsecondary  education  trade  paper  seemed  to 
portray  the  tussle  between  access  and  standards  goals  within  community 
colleges.  “Many  2-year  colleges  impose  tougher  academic  standards”  (Ha¬ 
worth,  1999,  p.  A33),  and  “As  need  for  remediation  grows,  2-year  colleges 
must  fill  the  gap,  officials  agree”  (Hebei,  1999).  To  state  the  contradiction  in 
its  most  extreme  form,  standards  goals  are  achieved  when  all  students  who 
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need  it  receive  remediation  as  preparation  for  college-level  study,  and  ac¬ 
cess  goals  are  met  when  all  students  are  allowed  to  participate  in  the  college 
curriculum  irrespective  of  skills.  Expressed  in  this  way,  it  is  impossible  to 
protect  both  goals  simultaneously;  one  must  be  favored  over  the  other.  In 
surveying  local  practices,  strategies  that  force  students  into  remediation, 
and  thus  result  in  an  increase  in  remedial  enrollments,  can  be  characterized 
as  promoting  standards  goals.  In  contrast,  practices  that  permit  the  bypass 
of  assessment  and  placement,  resulting  in  a  decrease  in  remedial  enrollm¬ 
ents,  may  be  interpreted  as  promoting  access  goals.  The  current  findings  of 
1 1  practices  that  seemed  to  decrease  remedial  enrollments,  compared  with 
only  four  that  increased  them,  suggest  that  community  colleges  were  sac¬ 
rificing  standards  goals  in  the  interest  of  protecting  access. 

An  issue  that  complicates  an  understanding  of  the  conflict  between 
standards  and  access  is  the  lack  of  conclusive  information  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  remediation.  It  has  been  claimed  that  remediation  is  effec¬ 
tive  (Boylan  et  ah,  1997;  Meristotis  &  Phipps,  2000)  and  that  it  is  not 
(Johnson,  1996;  Perin  &  Charron,  in  press).  Of  course,  if  developmental 
education  outcomes  are  poor,  requiring  remediation  will  not  protect  stand¬ 
ards  at  all.  Unfortunately,  there  has  never  been  a  large-scale,  methodolog¬ 
ically  sound  evaluation  of  community  college  remediation  (Weissman, 
Bulakowski,  &  Jumisko,  1997).  A  controlled  evaluation  would  be  an  im¬ 
portant  precursor  to  the  kind  of  research  needed  to  understand  more  fully 
the  effects  of  the  softening  of  assessment  and  placement  mandates  found  in 
the  current  qualitative  case  study  on  state,  institutional,  and  student  goals.  A 
comprehensive  research  effort  would  provide  direction  for  the  policy  re¬ 
forms  necessary  for  the  simultaneous  protection  of  standards  and  access 
goals  in  community  colleges. 

The  research  reported  in  this  article  was  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation  to  the  Community  College  Research  Center,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Special  thanks  to  the  15  community  colleges  that  served  as  case  study  sites;  to  Vanessa  Smith- 
Morest  and  Thomas  Bailey  for  their  support  and  guidance  of  the  project;  to  Kerry  Charron  for 
her  assistance  in  data  collection,  coding  and  interpretation;  and  to  Heather  Nanni  for  her  help 
with  coding. 


Notes 

1  However,  state  budgetary  shortfalls  that  are  occurring  at  a  time  of  soaring  enrollments 
may  lead  to  curtailment  of  access  (Evelyn,  2004). 

2  The  term  standards  as  used  throughout  this  article  implies  a  level  of  competence,  as  in  2 
of  the  1 1  definitions  of  this  noun  provided  by  the  American  Heritage  Dictionary  (4th  edition):  “2a. 
An  acknowledged  measure  of  comparison  for  quantitative  or  qualitative  value;  a  criterion”;  and 
“6a.  A  degree  or  level  of  requirement,  excellence,  or  attainment.”  The  focus  on  competence 
corresponds  to  Swanson  and  Stevenson’s  (2002)  “performance  standards.” 
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3  Although  general  levels  of  state  regulation  were  known  from  the  work  of  Richardson  et 
al.  (1999)  and  others,  there  is  very  little  previous  research  on  the  relation  between  state  and 
local  regulation  of  remedial  policy  specifically. 

4  Norton  Grubb,  who  was  on  the  National  Field  Study  research  team,  made  the  useful 
observation  in  held  notes  that  the  correlation  between  the  assessment  measure  and  remedial 
grades  is  less  important  than  the  correlation  of  the  scores  with  performance  in  college-level 
courses. 

5  Between  the  time  the  data  were  collected  and  the  publication  of  this  report,  Texas’s  state 
policy  has  changed,  leaving  more  of  the  decisions  about  assessment  and  placement  to  the 
colleges. 

6  It  is  notable  that  claims  that  remediation  is  effective  do  not  report  the  level  of  attrition. 
Rather,  the  only  students  counted  in  these  studies  are  course  completers  (e.g.,  see  Boylan  et  al., 
1997). 

7  We  exclude  New  York  from  this  part  of  the  discussion  because  high  school  graduation 
data  are  not  available  separately  for  the  regions  served  by  the  municipal  and  state  university 
systems. 

8  Some  of  these  practices  may  have  had  several  functions;  only  the  primary  function  is 
indicated  in  this  categorization.  The  functions  are  defined  in  terms  of  hypothesized  effects 
rather  than  the  intentions  of  personnel  at  the  institutions.  There  is  probably  overlap  in  cat¬ 
egories  P,  and  I  and  D,  because  making  assessment  more  precise  could  lead  to  increases  or 
decreases  in  remedial  enrollments.  If  interviewees  mentioned  these  effects,  they  are  noted  as  I 
or  D;  otherwise  the  item  is  coded  as  P. 
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Over  the  past  three  decades,  colleges  have  experienced  revolutionary  changes,  and  the 
enrollment  revolution  has  had  a  particularly  profound  impact  on  2-year  colleges.  We 
describe  the  new  kinds  of  students  who  are  entering  college  today  and  the  ways  that 
colleges  have  begun  to  adapt.  Then,  analyzing  interviews  with  students  and  admin¬ 
istrators  and  a  survey  of  nearly  4,400  students  in  14  two-year  colleges,  we  examine 
four  questions:  (1)  Do  students  have  serious  information  problems,  and  are  college 
procedures  ever  responsible ?  (2)  How  can  college  structures  improve  students’  in¬ 
formation  and  planning?  (3)  Do  colleges  with  alternative  structures  affect  student 
information  and  confidence?  (4)  Do  alternative  college  structures  matter,  net  of 
student  attributes?  The  results  suggest  new  approaches  to  addressing  the  information 
needs  of  college  students,  which  may  have  important  implications  for  their  confidence 
and  success.  The  evidence  in  this  study  suggests  that  structured  programs,  structured 
advising,  and  structured  peer  supports  should  be  added  to  the  menu  of  college  policy 
alternatives  that  deserve  further  consideration. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  generation  ago,  fewer  than  half  of  high  school  graduates  went  to  college; 
now  almost  two  thirds  do  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2001). 
This  enrollment  revolution  has  had  a  particularly  profound  impact  on 
community  colleges.  In  the  past  three  decades,  enrollment  at  4-year  col¬ 
leges  has  doubled,  while  enrollment  at  2-year  schools  increased  five-fold 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics),  now  constituting  almost  half  of  all 
college  enrollments  (Bailey,  2003).  We  describe  the  new  kinds  of  students 
who  are  entering  college  today  and  examine  the  way  that  2-year  colleges 
have  begun  to  adapt  for  these  new  students.  We  then  pose  four  questions 
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about  students  and  colleges  that  have  important  implications  for  the  success 
of  the  new  college  student. 

In  answering  these  questions,  we  first  refer  to  detailed  student  interviews, 
showing  that  students  often  have  serious  information  problems  and  make 
cosdy  mistakes,  and  noting  that  college  procedures  sometimes  increase  stu¬ 
dents’  information  problems.  Second,  interviews  with  administrators  revealed 
that  some  2-year  colleges — especially  private  occupational  colleges — create 
three  kinds  of  structures  with  the  aim  of  reducing  students’  information 
difficulties  and  improving  their  likelihood  of  degree  completion.  Third,  an¬ 
alyzing  a  survey  of  nearly  4,400  students  in  14  two-year  colleges,  we  examine 
whether  students  have  better  information  and  more  confidence  about  degree 
completion  in  colleges  with  these  structures.  Fourth,  we  examine  whether 
colleges  with  these  structures  improve  students’  information  and  confidence 
about  degree  completion,  even  after  controls  for  student  attributes.  Finally, 
we  examine  whether  the  college  effect  on  students’  confidence  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  improved  information.  Although  these  findings  are  tentative,  they 
suggest  that  college  structures  might  help  students  to  make  more  informed 
choices  at  college  and  have  more  confidence  about  degree  completion. 


BACKGROUND 


THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

Over  the  past  three  decades,  scholars  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  role  of  cultural  and  social  capital  in  educational  achievement  and 
attainment.  Bourdieu  and  Passeron  (1977)  suggested  that  success  in  schools 
requires  familiarity  with  the  dominant  culture.  A  lack  of  such  knowledge 
leaves  some  students — especially  those  marginalized  by  the  dominant  cul¬ 
ture,  like  working-class  and  racial  and  ethnic  minority  students — at  a  dis¬ 
advantage  in  the  competition  for  academic  credentials.  Students  who  have 
not  mastered  the  “rules  of  the  game”  will  not,  according  to  Bourdieu 
(1984),  be  the  most  successful  in  mainstream  institutions  like  schools. 

Similarly,  Coleman  (1988)  asserted  that  social  capital  is  critical  to  edu¬ 
cational  success.  He  hypothesized  that  certain  relationships  facilitate  stu¬ 
dents’  “productive  activity”  at  school  by  creating  and  communicating 
obligations  and  expectations,  information,  and  social  norms.  Similar  to 
Bourdieu’s  thinking  on  cultural  capital,  students  who  come  from  “main¬ 
stream”  (i.e.,  White,  middle-class)  families  and  communities  are  assumed  to 
have  more  of  the  social  capital  that  allows  them  access  to  institutional  re¬ 
sources,  and  as  a  result,  they  are  more  successful  in  school. 

Although  most  scholarship  conceives  of  cultural  capital  in  terms  of 
knowledge  and  behaviors,  and  social  capital  in  terms  of  embeddedness  and 
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relationships,  the  two  concepts  overlap  with  respect  to  the  role  of  informa¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  Bourdieu  and  Wacquant  (1992)  suggested  that  cultural  capital 
might  be  more  appropriately  termed  “informational  capital.”  Moreover, 
Coleman  (1988)  and  other  scholars  underscored  the  critical  nature  of  in¬ 
formation — which  is  determined  by  relationships — to  students’  educational 
achievement  and  attainment  (e.g.,  Lareau  &  Horvat,  1999;  Stanton-Salazar 
&  Dornbusch,  1995).  The  types  of  information  that  scholars  have  suggested 
may  be  important  to  student  success  include  instrumental  information — for 
example,  on  coursework,  careers,  and  social  services  (Deil-Amen  &  Rose¬ 
nbaum,  2003;  Stanton-Salazar  &  Dornbusch) — and  information  on  bureau¬ 
cratic  requirements  and  the  behavioral  demands  of  schools  (Deil-Amen  & 
Rosenbaum;  Lareau  &  Horvat). 

Even  as  scholars  appear  to  agree  that  information  is  a  crucial  resource  in 
educational  achievement  and  attainment,  and  that  some  students  may  be 
disadvantaged  in  their  access  to  useful  information,  few  researchers  have 
focused  explicitly  on  the  institutional  structures  that  direct  the  flow  of  in¬ 
formation  within  educational  institutions.  We  seek  to  extend  the  literature 
by  analyzing  students’  information  needs  in  different  institutional  settings. 
We  show  how  institutional  procedures  can  contribute  to  students’  informa¬ 
tion  problems  and  how  colleges  with  alternative  structures  affect  student 
information  about  college  requirements.  We  then  examine  whether  this 
information  in  turn  affects  student  confidence  in  degree  completion.  Fi¬ 
nally,  we  examine  whether  alternative  college  structures  matter,  net  of  stu¬ 
dent  attributes.  We  find  that  otherwise  similar  students  have  much  better 
understanding  of  their  situation  in  one  kind  of  college  than  in  another, 
which  suggests  that  institutional  structures  can  help  students  to  get  infor¬ 
mation  that  may  enhance  their  success  in  school. 

Our  findings  may  be  especially  important  in  the  realm  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation,  where  explosive  increases  in  enrollments  over  the  past  three  decades 
have  dramatically  changed  the  face  of  colleges’  student  bodies.  Whereas  in 
the  past,  most  college  students  came  from  middle-  or  upper-class  White 
families,  more  and  more  low-income  and  racial  minority  students  are  en¬ 
rolling  in  postsecondary  education.  If  cultural  and  social  capital  is  unequally 
distributed  among  the  population,  as  theorists  contend,  these  new  students 
may  lack  some  of  the  “mainstream”  knowledge  and  behaviors  that  postsec¬ 
ondary  institutions  have  taken  for  granted  among  their  students  in  the  past. 

THE  NEW  COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AND  THEIR  INFORMATION  NEEDS 

In  the  last  four  decades,  postseconclary  enrollments  have  expanded  dra¬ 
matically.  Of  high  school  graduates  aged  18  to  24,  just  45%  enrolled  in 
college  in  1960,  whereas  63%  did  so  in  1999  (National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  2001,  Table  184).  The  increased  campus  presence  of  racial  and 
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ethnic  minorities,  low-income  and  low-achieving  students,  and  older  and 
part-time  students  stands  in  contrast  to  the  student  bodies  of  past  gener¬ 
ations,  who  were  mainly  White,  middle-  and  upper-class,  relatively  high 
achieving,  18  to  24  years  old,  and  attending  full  time.1  Two-year  colleges  in 
particular  have  opened  higher  education  to  these  new  kinds  of  college 
students,  regardless  of  economic  or  educational  background  (Brint  & 
Karabel,  1989;  Dougherty,  1994).  The  low  tuition,  open  admissions,  and 
convenient  locations  of  community  colleges  have  dismantled  many  of  the 
traditional  barriers  to  higher  education  faced  by  disadvantaged  populations 
(Grubb,  1996).  Even  private  2-year  colleges  have  become  an  option  for  low- 
income  students  with  the  help  of  state  and  federal  funding  (Bailey,  Badway, 
&  Gumport,  2002). 

More  than  just  enrolling  these  new  kinds  of  students,  community  col¬ 
leges  have  adapted  their  practices  to  accommodate  them.  Because  many  of 
these  new  students  have  serious  academic  difficulties,  community  colleges 
have  devised  extensive  remedial  programs,  which  serve  about  two  thirds  of 
all  community  college  students  (Deil-Amen  &  Rosenbaum,  2003).  Because 
so  many  students  attend  part  time,  community  colleges  have  made  amazing 
changes  in  the  locations  and  timing  of  courses  to  make  them  more  acces¬ 
sible  to  students.  Satellite  campuses  bring  classes  closer  to  students  to  re¬ 
duce  their  commuting  time.  Classes  are  scheduled  in  nontraditional  time 
slots,  including  evenings  and  weekends.  These  are  dramatic  adaptations. 
Three  decades  ago,  no  one  would  have  imagined  Sunday  morning  classes 
located  in  a  shopping  center. 

Despite  these  remarkable  adaptations,  this  study  suggests  that  many 
2-year  college  students  have  trouble  understanding  college  requirements.  A 
lack  of  information  appears  to  cloud  educational  planning  and  discourage 
students.  In  contrast,  students  who  feel  that  they  have  enough  information 
also  are  shown  to  feel  more  confident  about  their  chances  of  successfully 
completing  their  degree  plans.  Moreover,  we  find  that  college  structures 
and  procedures  might  indeed  help  the  “new”  college  students  by  improv¬ 
ing  their  information  and  confidence. 

TWO  TYPES  OF  2-YEAR  COLLEGES 

This  study  focuses  on  two  types  of  institutions  that  grant  primarily  asso¬ 
ciate’s  degrees.  Community  colleges  are  low-tuition  public  institutions. 
They  offer  many  electives  and  program  options,  including  occupational 
programs,  which  are  the  focus  of  this  analysis. 

Although  most  2-year  college  enrollments  are  in  community  colleges, 
about  4%  are  in  private  colleges,  which  provide  an  understudied  alternative 
(Bailey  et  al.,  2002).  Consequently,  we  also  study  a  group  of  private  colleges 
that  offer  accredited  associate’s  degrees  in  occupational  fields,  which  we  call 
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occupational  colleges.  These  colleges  often  began  as  traditional  business  or 
technical  schools.  But  unlike  most  schools  of  this  sort,  these  occupational 
colleges  are  accredited  by  national  associations,  which  are  similar  to  the 
regional  groups  that  accredit  most  community  colleges.  These  occupational 
colleges  are  quite  comparable  with  community  colleges  in  terms  of  their 
occupational  program  offerings  and  mission  to  educate  students  for  the 
workforce,  so  they  provide  an  interesting  alternative  model  of  how  occu¬ 
pational  programs  might  operate.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  dissimilar  to 
most  business  and  technical  schools,  which  offer  no  degree  above  a  certif¬ 
icate  (Apling,  1993). 

Research  suggests  that  public  and  private  2-year  colleges  differ  greatly  in 
their  degree  completion  rates.  In  the  most  recent  nationally  representative 
longitudinal  survey  available,  the  5-year  degree  completion  rates  (for  the 
associate’s  or  bachelor’s  degree)  for  students  who  began  at  public  2-year 
colleges  (community  colleges)  in  1995  were  only  26%  overall — and  10.8% 
for  Black  students  and  21.4%  for  Hispanic  students  (Bailey,  Jacobs,  Jenkins, 
&  Leinbach,  2003).  Although  some  students  might  not  seek  a  degree,  sur¬ 
vey  data  show  that  large  numbers  of  students  in  subbaccalaureate  programs 
do  report  a  certificate,  degree,  or  university  transfer  as  their  goal  (46%  of 
occupational  program  students  and  62%  of  transfer  students  at  community 
colleges;  Bailey  et  ah,  2003). 

In  contrast,  research  suggests  that  private  occupational  colleges  have 
better  degree  completion  rates  than  community  colleges,  especially  for  Af¬ 
rican  American  and  Hispanic  students  (Bailey  et  ah,  2003;  Jenkins,  2002). 
The  one  occupational  college  in  our  sample  for  which  we  have  systematic 
information  shows  high  6-year  completion  rates,  especially  among  minority 
students  (65.1%  overall,  57.0%  for  Blacks,  77.9%  for  Hispanics).  These  re¬ 
sults  are  similar  to  the  state  degree-to-enrollment  figures  cited  by  Jenkins 
and  the  national  completion  rates  cited  by  Bailey  et  ah  (2003).  Although  we 
lack  completion  rates  for  most  of  the  private  occupational  colleges,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  according  to  data  collected  by  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher 
Education  (IBHE),  the  ratio  of  graduates  to  enrollees  is  much  higher  in 
private  2-year  colleges  than  in  their  public  counterparts  (2002). 2 

Although  occupational  colleges  have  some  advantages,  as  we  will  note, 
they  also  have  some  disadvantages.  They  are  smaller  than  community  col¬ 
leges,  offer  fewer  programs  and  a  more  limited  general  education  curric¬ 
ulum,  and  usually  require  students  to  declare  their  program  at  entry. 
Changes  of  major  are  possible  but  may  lengthen  the  time  to  degree  com¬ 
pletion.  Career  and  educational  exploration  are  severely  limited,  generally 
within  the  confines  of  an  occupational  held.  Transfers  to  bachelor’s  pro¬ 
grams  are  possible  but  usually  only  to  certain  programs  and  colleges  that 
offer  applied  bachelor’s  degrees.  Receiving  no  public  subsidy,  these  private 
schools  have  much  higher  tuitions  than  community  colleges,  although 
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federal  loans  and  grants  permit  low-income  students  to  afford  these  col¬ 
leges.  Additionally,  these  colleges  are  extremely  proficient  in  helping  stu¬ 
dents  navigate  the  onerous  financial  aid  process.  Because  their  students 
graduate  more  quickly  and  get  skill-relevant  jobs,  one  analyst  concluded 
that  these  schools  may  be  as  cost  effective  as  low-tuition  community  colleges 
(Wilms,  1974),  but  the  issue  has  not  been  examined  more  recently. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  topic  does  not  illustrate  some  of  public  colleges’ 
strengths:  low  tuition,  small  classes,  dedicated  instructors,  variety  of  course 
offerings,  flexibility  of  scheduling,  and  so  on.  Although  we  are  impressed  with 
many  aspects  of  community  colleges,  this  article  considers  their  handling  of 
information  in  occupational  programs,  and  that  raises  some  concerns. 

Despite  differences  in  funding  source,  level  of  tuition,  and  size,  the  two 
types  of  colleges  have  many  similarities.  Compared  with  other  colleges,  both 
types  are  regarded  as  relatively  low-status  institutions,  and  they  have  lower 
admissions  requirements,  offer  lower  status  degrees,  and  relatively  few  of 
their  graduates  attain  4-year  degrees.  In  both  types  of  colleges,  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  from  lower-  or  working-class  backgrounds  and  generally  have 
poor  labor  market  prospects  (Dougherty,  1994;  Grubb,  1996).  Students 
enter  both  types  of  colleges  seeking  access  to  primary  labor  market  jobs, 
and  we  are  studying  programs  in  the  two  types  of  colleges  that  train  stu¬ 
dents  for  such  jobs. 


SAMPLE  AND  DATA 

Our  sample  includes  seven  public  community  colleges  and  seven  private 
occupational  colleges.  Four  of  the  seven  occupational  colleges  are  for  profit; 
the  other  three  are  nonprofit.  All  schools  are  located  in  a  large  Midwestern 
city  and  its  surrounding  suburbs.  All  offer  2-year  accredited  programs 
leading  to  associate’s  degrees  in  similar  occupational  fields,  including  busi¬ 
ness,  accounting,  computer  information  systems  (CIS),  computer-aided 
drafting  (CAD),  court  reporting  and  paralegal,  office  technology,  electron¬ 
ics,  engineering,  and  a  variety  of  health  programs.  The  schools  were  sys¬ 
tematically  selected  based  on  the  comparability  of  their  occupational 
programs. 

Our  research  used  qualitative  methods,  including  1-hour  semistructured 
interviews  with  nearly  100  students  and  100  administrators.  Students  were 
selected  based  on  criteria  to  ensure  comparability  across  institution  types 
and  to  include  students  in  a  variety  of  occupational  programs.  Researchers 
selected  administrators  to  cover  the  various  organizational  roles,  including 
occupational  program  chairs,  admissions  officers,  counseling  and  advising 
staff  (including  career  advising),  and  deans  and  presidents.  Interviews  were 
typically  about  an  hour  in  length  and  were  tape  recorded  and  transcribed 
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verbatim.  We  coded  interview  data  both  deductively  and  inductively,  be¬ 
ginning  with  respondents’  answers  to  specific  interview  questions  about 
information  and  planning  for  college  and  careers.  We  then  coded  for 
related  themes  that  emerged  across  cases.  The  research  team  also  conduct¬ 
ed  extensive  review  of  college  materials — including,  for  example,  program 
guides,  course  schedules,  Internet  sites,  and  so  on — and  made  repeated 
observations  of  campus  activities,  taking  detailed  field  notes. 

Like  most  qualitative  studies,  we  do  not  seek  to  prove  typicality  of  our 
cases,  but  we  have  some  indication  that  our  community  colleges  are  similar 
to  others  on  at  least  one  indicator.  Data  collected  by  the  state  where  these 
schools  are  located  indicates  that  50%  of  students  in  our  community  colleges 
are  enrolled  in  transfer  programs,  and  the  average  for  the  entire  state  is  also 
50%  (Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education,  2001,  Table  VI-2).  Nationally, 
71%  of  community  college  students  expect  to  earn  a  bachelor’s  degree  or 
higher  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2001). 

Our  occupational  colleges  are  not  typical.  A  small  minority  of  private  for- 
profit  colleges  are  accredited  to  offer  associate’s  degrees  (Apling,  1993). 
These  private  colleges  are  not  a  random  sample;  they  offer  some  of  the  best 
programs  in  these  fields  and  may  be  considered  to  represent  an  ideal  type. 
As  such,  these  colleges  provide  a  different  perspective  on  how  2-year  col¬ 
leges  can  operate,  versus  what  one  can  observe  in  community  colleges.  Still, 
our  occupational  colleges  were  selected  to  be  comparable  with  community 
colleges,  offering  accredited  associate’s  degrees  of  similar  quality  and  in  the 
same  occupational  fields. 

All  14  of  our  schools  have  large  portions  of  the  “new”  college  students, 
including  low-income  and  racial  minority  students  and  students  with  low 
high  school  achievement.  We  administered  a  survey  to  4,365  students  in 
comparable  occupational  classes  in  the  14  institutions.  To  include  students 
at  different  stages  in  their  education,  we  surveyed  students  in  both  basic  and 
advanced  courses,  most  of  which  were  core  requirements  for  the  occupa¬ 
tional  programs  in  question  and  would  enroll  mostly  occupational  students. 

Although  one  might  expect  private  colleges’  higher  tuition  rates  to  draw 
students  from  more  advantaged  backgrounds,  these  occupational  colleges 
aggressively  use  state  and  federal  funding  for  students,  so  they  actually 
enroll  the  same  kinds  of  working-class  students  that  community  colleges  do 
(Deil-Amen  8c  Rosenbaum,  2003).  As  noted,  analyses  of  state  (Jenkins,  2002) 
and  national  data  (Bailey  et  al.,  2002)  show  that  for-profit  degree-granting 
institutions  enroll  and  graduate  greater  proportions  of  the  “new”  college 
students  than  their  public  college  counterparts.  Similarly,  our  survey  finds 
that  to  the  extent  that  students  at  the  two  types  of  colleges  differ,  occupa¬ 
tional  college  students  have  less  affluent  and  less  educated  parents  and 
lower  high  school  achievement  than  their  counterparts  at  community  col¬ 
leges,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  be  White  (see  Table  1).  Consequently, 
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because  theories  of  cultural  and  social  capital  suggest  that  information  use¬ 
ful  in  mainstream  institutions  is  less  available  to  students  from  blue-collar 
and  minority  families,  occupational  college  students  might  be  expected  to 
be  less  informed  about  college  requirements  than  community  college  stu¬ 
dents.  This  is  important  to  note  because  we  later  examine  whether  occu¬ 
pational  college  structures  improve  students’  information,  even  as  their 
students’  backgrounds  are  stacked  against  that  outcome. 


RESULTS 

This  article  explores  four  central  questions  about  the  new  college  students’ 
information  needs  and  institutional  responses  to  these  needs.  We  ask  (1) 
whether  students  have  serious  information  problems  and  if  college  proce¬ 
dures  are  ever  responsible;  (2)  how  colleges  use  institutional  structures  to 
address  student  information  problems;  (3)  whether  students  report  having 
more  adequate  information  and  confidence  in  occupational  colleges;  and 
(4)  whether,  after  controls  for  student  attributes,  occupational  colleges  im¬ 
prove  students’  information  and  whether  information  helps  explain  stu¬ 
dents’  improved  confidence  in  degree  completion.  We  refer  to  our 
extensive  interview  data  to  examine  the  first  two  questions  and  then  turn 
to  our  student  survey  to  address  the  final  two. 

1.  DO  STUDENTS  HAVE  SERIOUS  INFORMATION  PROBLEMS,  AND  ARE 
COLLEGE  PROCEDURES  EVER  RESPONSIBLE? 

Colleges  offer  a  wide  range  of  options  to  students,  and  they  assume  that 
students  know  how  to  make  plans  that  will  lead  to  realization  of  their  goals. 
Although  many  traditional  students  and  some  of  the  new  students  (e.g., 
older  students)  may  possess  sufficient  information  or  the  skills  to  obtain  it, 
some  students  may  have  difficulty  with  this  approach.  Students  who  did 
poorly  in  high  school  may  not  understand  college  course  offerings  and  may 


Table  1 .  Descriptive  Statistics  of  Student  Survey  Sample  (valid  percentages) 


Community  Colleges 

Occupational  Colleges 

Male 

45% 

46% 

Racial/ethnic  minority 

52% 

69% 

HS  grades  C-  or  below 

25% 

27% 

Parent  education  HS  or  less 

48% 

57% 

Parent  income  $30K/yr  or  less 

40% 

44% 

Mean  age 

25 

24 

N 

1,470 

2,732 
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be  reluctant  to  ask.  Students  from  families  with  low  income  or  education 
levels  may  not  get  college  advice  from  parents  who  have  little  or  no 
experience  with  postsecondary  education.  These  students  may  have 
significant  information  problems  and  difficulty  in  knowing  how  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  educational  goals.  In  fact,  our  survey  data  show  that  parent 
education  and  income  are  significantly  correlated  with  students’  reported 
information  about  college  requirements. 

Although  academic  models  sometimes  acknowledge  that  information  is 
imperfect,  our  interviews  suggest  that  “imperfect”  is  an  understatement. 
Our  interviews  reveal  serious  deficiencies  in  students’  information  at  both 
community  and  occupational  colleges.  Many  students  make  educational 
choices  without  considering  alternatives,  and  they  rely  on  meager,  vague, 
and  even  incorrect  information.  Asked  why  she  chose  her  occupational 
college,  Tina3  offered  a  typical  response:  “I  don’t  know  . . .  my  sister  was 
telling  me  her  friend  just  graduated  from  [the  school],  and  really  liked  it,  so 
I  called  [to  enroll].”  With  respect  to  her  major,  she  continued,  “Nothing 
really  stood  out,  it  was  just  something  that  interested  me.  No  real,  one 
major  thing.”  Similarly,  Becky  answered  that  she  knew  about  her  occupa¬ 
tional  college  “just  from  what  my  cousin  told  me — it’s  not  a  lot.  She  just  said 
it’s  a  good  school,  you  can  do  this,  this,  and  that.  And  I  figured,  okay,  it’s  two 
years,  I  can  graduate.  So  I  went  there.”  Our  interviews  indicate  that  stu¬ 
dents  often  do  not  investigate  other  schools  or  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  how 
schools  vary.  Even  when  considering  other  colleges,  they  obtain  paltry  in¬ 
formation  about  alternatives.  Lorena  investigated  college  options  “just 
looking  through  a  phone  book,  and  getting  all  the  numbers  that  had  para¬ 
legal  [programs].” 

A  student’s  choice  of  majors  may  be  determined  by  a  single  high  school 
course.  In  the  prior  example,  Lorena  chose  paralegal  based  on  one  high 
school  social  studies  class.  Another  student,  Rocio,  chose  accounting  after  a 
single  course  and  despite  a  general  dislike  for  mathematics:  “My  senior 
year,  I  took  a  class  in  accounting,  and  I  really  liked  it  . . .  and  I  don’t  really 
like  math.”  These  students  used  scant  information  and  questionable  sourc¬ 
es,  and  they  did  not  actively  examine  alternatives  or  consider  conflicting 
information  (such  as  a  bookkeeper’s  dislike  of  math). 

Another  problem  is  perhaps  more  important  than  a  student’s  own  failure 
to  gather  information  about  college.  Interviews  also  indicate  that  students’ 
informational  problems  once  they  are  in  college  are  sometimes  exacerbated 
by  college  procedures.  For  instance,  Rocio  found  herself  in  trouble  because 
not  all  requirements  were  clear  from  the  outset: 

Because  there’s  certain  [courses]  that  you  have  to  take,  and  some,  like,  if 

you  want.  But  then  it  ends  up  that  you  do  need  them  ...  I  haven’t 

taken  my  typing  class  because  I  haven’t  taken  the  test;  and  I  couldn’t 
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take  some  of  the  classes  I  had  to  because  of  that.  Now  . . .  it’s  like 
backing  me  up,  those  classes.”  (emphasis  in  original) 

Another  student,  Leah,  asked  community  college  staff  about  the  appropri¬ 
ate  courses  to  prepare  her  for  transfer  to  a  university,  but  the  advisor  sug¬ 
gested  coursework  that  would  not  help: 

Leah:  I  took  a  computer  course  because  my  counselor  told  me  to  take 
that . . .  because  it  would  transfer . . .  but  in  some  ways,  I  waste  my  time 
and  money,  you  know. 

Interviewer:  Because  it  didn’t  count  for  the  transfer  degree? 

Leah:  Right  ...  I  told  them  specifically  that  I  am  interested  in  trans¬ 
ferring  with  a  science  background  .  . .  And  she  was  like,  “Well,  you  can 
look  at  it  in  a  positive  way,  you  know,  that  you  learned  so  and  so,”  but 
yeah,  but  that  wasn’t  my  point. 

Part  of  the  reason  that  Leah  made  the  wrong  course  choices  relates  directly  to 
advising  practices.  In  her  community  college,  much  of  the  advising  during 
the  hectic  registration  period  was  conducted  by  instructors  who  may  not  have 
had  information  on  programs  outside  their  own  departments.  She  reported, 
“I  don’t  think  they  were  trained  to  be  counselors,  like  the  instructors  were 
taking  turns.  Because  I  saw  my  computer  instructor  sitting  there  [advising] 

. . .  and  before  I  knew  anything,  I  was  picking  up  computer  classes.” 

Not  all  advising  problems  arise  from  advisors’  self-interest,  of  course. 
Some  problems  come  up  because  advising  is  unavailable.  A  student  at  an¬ 
other  community  college,  Wanda,  painted  an  unfortunate  picture  of  advis¬ 
ing  practices  in  both  academic  and  administrative  spheres.  She  insisted,  “if 
you  have  any  problems  with  your  financial  aid,  or  any  other  problems,  you 
can’t  see  them  [advisors]  directly  . . .  You  have  to  make  an  appointment,  and 
an  appointment  can  be  months  from  now.  But  you  need  to  get  that  problem 
resolved  right  then.” 

Careful  and  informed  advising  is  certainly  important,  but  it  may  not  be 
enough.  Tina  commented  on  the  difference  between  academic  advising 
practices  at  her  current  occupational  college  and  her  prior  community  col¬ 
lege.  She  explained  that  at  the  community  college,  “you  have  to  go  to  them 
[the  advisors].  Here  [occupational  college],  they  make  you  see  the  first-term 
advisor  . . .  and  help  you  through.” 

Institutional  practices  for  remediation  can  also  create  information  prob¬ 
lems  for  students,  sometimes  with  serious  consequences.  Wanda  had  orig¬ 
inally  planned  to  be  in  community  college  for  2  years  before  taking  full-time 
work.  Because  she  placed  into  remedial  classes,  however,  she  must  spend  at 
least  3  years  on  her  associate’s  degree.  School  staff,  she  noted,  “kept  telling 
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me  that,  ‘This  [course]  is  just  to  help  you  get  into  112.’  ...  I  didn’t  un¬ 
derstand  . . .  They  count  towards  your  electives,  but  don’t  count  for  your 
degree.”  This  misunderstanding  meant  that  Wanda  must  spend  an  extra 
year  in  school  that  she  hadn’t  anticipated. 

In  sum,  students  at  both  types  of  school  reported  using  meager,  vague, 
and  even  incorrect  information  as  the  basis  for  their  educational  choices, 
such  as  where  to  enroll  and  what  field  to  study.  Once  in  college,  they  also 
reported  information  problems,  such  as  taking  the  wrong  classes  or  mis¬ 
understanding  the  value  of  remedial  coursework.  Although  we  do  not  claim 
that  our  interview  sample  is  representative  of  all  students  at  these  colleges, 
student  reports  indicate  that  college  practices  are  sometimes  responsible  for 
impeding  students’  ability  to  obtain  suitable  information  to  guide  their 
choices.  Students  fail  to  take  the  courses  that  they  need,  or  they  take  courses 
that  they  don’t  need,  delaying  their  progress.  Students  mentioned  college 
procedures  for  advising,  scheduling,  communicating  requirements,  and 
providing  sequential  offerings,  all  of  which  affected  their  capacity  to  im¬ 
plement  their  educational  goals. 

College  personnel  also  discussed  student  information  problems  in  our 
interviews  with  them.  A  pattern  emerged  from  personnel  reports,  however, 
that  suggests  that  the  two  college  types  approach  student  information 
problems  differently. 


2.  HOW  CAN  COLLEGE  STRUCTURES  IMPROVE  STUDENTS’ 
INFORMATION  AND  PLANNING? 

Community  college  administrators,  including  those  in  charge  of  occupa¬ 
tional  programs,  reported  that  they  address  students’  information  difficul¬ 
ties  by  providing  more  information.  College  catalogs  get  bigger,  student 
handbooks  are  developed,  and  additional  informational  meetings  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  who  want  to  come.  Although  “piling  on  information”  may 
have  benefits,  it  assumes  that  students  have  time  for  additional  reading  and 
meetings,  that  students  can  understand  a  plethora  of  complex  information, 
and  that  students  realize  that  they  have  information  problems.  These  as¬ 
sumptions  may  not  apply  to  all  students.  Students  without  background  in¬ 
formation  about  college  and  lacking  the  time  or  confidence  to  chase  down 
advisors  and  administrators  would  probably  face  information  difficulties 
and  make  costly  mistakes,  just  as  the  students  cited  previously  did. 

Although  community  colleges  provide  counseling  services,  counseling  is 
often  regarded  as  peripheral:  Offices  are  in  out-of-the-way  locations  and 
have  few  staff  (Deil-Amen  &  Rosenbaum,  2003).  Some  counselors  admit 
that  they  could  not  possibly  handle  a  substantial  fraction  of  the  student  body 
if  those  students  were  to  seek  out  their  services.  Asked  if  more  students 
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could  benefit  from  the  services  of  her  office,  one  community  college  coun¬ 
selor  responded,  “Absolutely,  but  there’s  just  no  way.  There’s  over  6,000- 
plus  students  . . .  and  there’s  three  full-time  professional  counselors,  and  the 
rest  are  part-time  counselors  that  fill  in  the  blanks.”  Like  the  health  services 
office,  the  guidance  office  is  designed  to  assist  the  few  students  who  have  the 
initiative  to  seek  help. 

Of  course,  resources  are  tight  at  most  community  colleges,  whose  public 
mandate  is  broad  and  expanding,  and  budgets  are  repeatedly  cut.  One  top 
administrator  at  a  community  college  system  included  in  our  sample  ex¬ 
plained  that,  when  faced  with  budget  cuts,  the  colleges  progressively  cut 
counseling  staff  while  trying  to  preserve  instruction.  This  may  be  due  to 
organizational  priorities  toward  instruction  or  due  to  funding  formulas  that 
reward  classroom  enrollments  but  ignore  degree  completion  rates.  In  re¬ 
sponding  to  reduced  resources,  community  colleges  may  have  preserved 
their  commitment  to  one  mandate  at  the  expense  of  another.  If  colleges 
were  forced  to  be  more  attentive  to  student  mistakes  and  dropout  rates,  one 
might  wonder  if  counseling  would  be  given  greater  priority.  In  fact,  at  one 
community  college  in  our  sample,  low  retention  rates  were  deemed  a 
problem  for  enrollments,  and  the  college  response  was  to  focus  precisely  on 
improving  student  information  through  enhanced  advising.  Yet  this 
school’s  response  was  atypical  among  the  community  colleges. 

Occupational  colleges  do  not  have  the  broad  mandate  of  community 
colleges,  but  their  mission  is  essentially  the  same  as  community  colleges’ 
mandate:  to  develop  an  educated  workforce.  Within  this  sphere,  occupa¬ 
tional  colleges  show  that  an  alternative  approach  is  possible.  According  to 
administrators’  reports,  occupational  colleges  address  students’  information 
difficulties  by  explicitly  providing  three  forms  of  structure:  (a)  structured 
programs,  (b)  structured  advising,  and  (c)  structured  peer  support. 


Structured  programs 

Instead  of  providing  more  information,  administrators  reported  that  these 
occupational  colleges  create  highly  structured  programs  that  require  little 
information.  They  specify  a  clear  sequence  of  courses  that  leads  efficiently  to 
students’  goals.  By  limiting  students’  choices  and  providing  information  tar¬ 
geted  toward  students’  immediate  needs,  students  are  prevented  from  mak¬ 
ing  mistakes  that  increase  tuition,  the  time  needed  to  complete  the  courses, 
and  the  risks  of  noncompletion.  One  occupational  college  administrator  ex¬ 
plained  how  programs  were  explicitly  designed  to  reduce  student  missteps: 


We  try  to  minimize  the  opportunities  for  students  to  go  down  the 
wrong  path  in  terms  of  the  courses  they  need  to  take.  So  there  are  a 
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few  electives  and  those  that  we  have  are  in  the  general  education  area 
. . .  They  all  take  roughly  the  same  courses. 

Course  options  are  fewer  at  occupational  colleges,  but  so  are  students’  mis¬ 
takes,  an  issue  to  which  we  will  return  later  in  this  article. 


Structured  advising 

Instead  of  relying  on  students’  initiative  to  contact  advisors,  administrators 
reported  that  these  occupational  colleges  require  mandatory  and  frequent 
meetings  at  least  once  a  term  (and  more  at  some  colleges).  Administrators 
recognize  the  necessity  of  such  structures  for  some  students;  one  reported, 
“we  have  a  lot  of  personalized  [advisory]  services,  and  we  have  to  because 
otherwise,  a  lot  of  the  students  . . .  would  be  lost.”  Unlike  the  large,  generic, 
optional  information  meetings  at  community  colleges  (Deil-Amen  &  Rose¬ 
nbaum,  2003),  the  meetings  are  small,  program  specific,  and  mandatory  at 
occupational  colleges.  Even  students  who  are  too  passive  or  confused  to  seek 
out  advisors  must  attend  these  meetings,  where  they  get  information  about 
what  actions  and  courses  to  take  at  that  time.  Instead  of  advisors  being  in 
peripheral  locations,  advisors  are  located  centrally,  so  students  must  pass 
through  the  guidance  area  every  day  on  their  way  to  classes.  The  centrality  of 
advising  is  structured  into  the  time  and  space  of  students’  regular  schedules 
in  these  colleges,  and  advising  keeps  students  on  track  toward  their  goals. 


Structured  peer  support 

Although  extracurricular  activities  and  dormitories  reduce  dropout  rates  at 
4-year  colleges,  these  sources  of  social  support  are  limited  or  absent  at  nearly 
all  2-year  colleges  (Tinto,  1993).  However,  these  occupational  colleges  offer 
another  form  of  social  support.  Administrators  reported  that  they  create 
peer  cohorts  that  progress  together  through  the  same  courses  and  advisory 
meetings  in  each  occupational  program.  These  cohorts  make  it  easy  and  cost 
effective  to  offer  required  courses  and  frequent  advising  of  cohort  groups. 
Moreover,  peer  cohorts  also  provide  information,  support,  and  a  normative 
reference  point  for  students  to  judge  their  own  progress.  As  one  adminis¬ 
trator  put  it,  “We  give  them  schedules  and  give  them  the  times  . . .  We  work 
the  cohorts  together  ...  all  [these]  things  are  helping  to  get  them  to  grad¬ 
uation.”  Students  can  see  what  peers  are  doing  and  how  to  do  it.  Peer  cohorts 
provide  an  informal  structure  to  keep  students  on  track  toward  their  goals. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  surprising  that  occupational  college  personnel  feel  that 
their  colleges’  structures  should  improve  student  information  and  planning. 
In  the  next  sections,  we  test  their  assertions  using  our  student  survey  data. 
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3.  DO  COLLEGES  WITH  ALTERNATIVE  STRUCTURES  AFFECT  STUDENT 
INFORMATION,  PLANNING,  AND  CONFIDENCE  IN  DEGREE 
COMPLETION? 

If  these  administrators’  descriptions  are  accurate,  we  would  expect  occu¬ 
pational  college  students  to  have  more  information  about  college  require¬ 
ments,  to  make  fewer  mistakes  in  choosing  courses,  and  to  report  increased 
confidence  that  they  can  complete  a  degree.  Our  survey  of  4,365  students  in 
seven  community  colleges  and  seven  occupational  colleges  asked  students 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  information  they  get,  the  courses  they  take,  and 
their  chances  of  achieving  their  degree  goals.  Excluding  cases  with  missing 
data  on  the  dependent  variables  yielded  a  total  N  of  4,202.  This  section 
analyzes  whether  students  reported  different  experiences  in  occupational 
colleges  and  community  colleges. 

We  asked  students  a  series  of  questions  about  their  information  needs, 
which  are  listed  in  the  first  three  rows  of  Table  2.  Responses  to  each  ques¬ 
tion  were  given  on  a  five-point  Likert  scale  of  1  =  strongly  disagree  to 
5  =  strongly  agree.  According  to  our  t  tests,  compared  with  community 
college  students,  occupational  college  students  are  significantly  more  likely 
to  be  certain  which  courses  they  need  for  their  degree  plans  (76%  vs.  65%, 
c.001);  more  likely  to  agree  that  they  know  which  courses  give  credit 


Table  2.  Student  Information  and  Planning  by  Institution  Type  (two-tailed  t  test) 


Community 
Colleges 
(N=  1470) 

Occupational 
Colleges 
(N  =  2732) 

F 

(P) 

Agree + Strongly  Agree:  “I’m  certain 
which  courses  I  need  for  my  degree 
plans.” 

65% 

76% 

213.6 

(<.001) 

Agree + Strongly  Agree:  “I  know 
which  of  my  courses  give  credit 
toward  my  degree.” 

74% 

80% 

101.6 
( <  .00 1 ) 

Agree + Strongly  Agree:  “I  have 
enough  information  about 
requirements 

and  prerequisites.” 

58% 

70% 

167.6 

(c.001) 

Respondent  has  taken  course  that  he 
or  she  later  found  does  not  apply 
toward  degree. 

46% 

23% 

551.3 

(c.001) 

Respondents  believe  remedial  course 
they  took  counts  toward  degree 
requirements. 

32% 

8% 

1812.4 

(c.001) 

Respondents  believe  it  is  “very  likely” 
that  they  will  achieve  first  degree 
goal. 

70% 

82% 

282.4 

(c.001) 
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Table  3.  Ordinary  Least  Squares  Regression  of  Student  Information  About 
College  Requirements  on  Demographic,  Achievement,  and  Institutional  Variables 


' 

b 

(SE) 

Male 

-.021 

(.080) 

No  gender  reported 

-.130 

(.174) 

Racial/ethnic  minority 

-.251** 

(.089) 

No  race  reported 

-.295* 

(.129) 

Age 

.194*** 

(.030) 

Age  squared 

-  .003*** 

(.000) 

HS  grades  (4  =  A) 

.237*** 

(.054) 

Parent  education  (truncated) 

.082** 

(.030) 

Parent  income  (truncated) 

.078* 

(.035) 

Occupational  college 

*** 

(.081) 

Constant 

4.361*** 

(.496) 

R-squared 

.047 

N 

4,202 

*p<. 05.  **p  <  .01.  ***p  <  .001 . 


(80%  vs.  74%,  p<.00\);  and  more  likely  to  agree  that  they  have  enough 
information  about  requirements  and  prerequisites  (70%  vs.  58%,  p<.00\). 

We  also  asked  about  coursework  that  students  had  completed.  Table  2 
shows  that  community  college  students  are  significantly  more  likely  to 
report  having  taken  a  course  that  they  “later  discovered  would  not  count 
toward  [the]  degree”  (46%  vs.  23%  at  occupational  colleges).  Moreover,  as 
the  next  row  in  Table  2  shows,  nearly  a  third  (32%)  of  community  college 
students  mistakenly  believe  that  a  remedial  class,  which  they  reported  as 
having  taken,  would  give  credit  toward  their  degree  requirements,  while 
just  8%  of  occupational  college  students  hold  this  mistaken  belief.  Such 
courses  cost  time  and  tuition  and  may  well  pose  risks  to  students’  goals. 
Finally,  we  asked  students  how  likely  they  thought  it  was  that  they  would 
achieve  their  first  degree  goal  (responses  were  offered  on  a  5-point  scale, 
with  1  =  very  unlikely  and  5  =  very  likely).  As  the  bottom  row  of  Table  2  shows, 
occupational  college  students  are  also  significantly  more  likely  to  believe 
that  it  is  very  likely  that  they  will  achieve  their  degree  goals  (82%  vs.  70%, 
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p<.001).  These  raw  statistics  show  that,  compared  with  community  college 
students,  occupational  college  students  report  more  information,  fewer 
mistakes,  and  higher  confidence  about  degree  completion. 

4.  DO  ALTERNATIVE  COLLEGE  STRUCTURES  MATTER,  NET  OF  STUDENT 
ATTRIBUTES? 

Although  these  results  support  the  contentions  of  occupational  college  ad¬ 
ministrators  about  college  structures  helping  students,  it  is  possible  that  the 
students  who  choose  to  enroll  at  occupational  colleges  are  different  from 
their  counterparts  at  community  colleges.  Multivariate  analysis  allows  us  to 
examine  differences  after  controlling  for  other  possible  influences,  including 
student  attributes.  This  section  examines  which  kinds  of  students  have  more 
information,  which  kinds  of  students  are  confident  about  degree  comple¬ 
tion,  and  whether  occupational  colleges  increase  students’  information  and 
confidence  about  degree  completion,  after  controlling  for  individual  at¬ 
tributes.  Finally,  we  examine  whether  the  occupational  college  influence  on 
student  confidence  could  be  explained  by  students’  information. 

Adding  the  three  items  that  ask  about  students’  information  (see  Table  2) 
into  a  single  scale  (alpha  =  .86;  scores  range  from  0  to  12,  with  a  mean  of 
8.97  and  a  standard  deviation  of  2.51),  we  used  ordinary  least  squares 
(OLS)  regression  to  explain  which  students  reported  having  sufficient  in¬ 
formation  on  this  scale.4  In  Table  3,  the  coefficients  for  the  students’  pre¬ 
college  attributes  (gender,  race,  age,  high  school  achievement,  and  parent 
education  and  income)  show  that  sufficient  information  is  significantly  less 
common  among  racial  minority  students,  younger  students  (though  the 
effect  of  age  is  nonlinear,  as  the  squared  term  indicates:  information  de¬ 
clines  after  the  mid-30s),  students  with  lower  high  school  grades,  and  stu¬ 
dents  whose  parents  have  less  education  and  income.  These  findings  are 
consistent  with  theories  of  cultural  and  social  capital,  which  would  lead  us  to 
expect  an  association  between  socioeconomic  advantage  and  information 
about  college.  Despite  controls  for  all  these  precollege  attributes  of  the 
student,  however,  we  find  that  occupational  colleges  still  have  a  significant 
positive  effect  on  student  information.  Of  course,  one  might  argue  that 
occupational  college  students  chose  their  schools  precisely  because  they  had 
better  information  in  the  first  place.  Although  we  cannot  rule  out  selection 
effects  in  this  nonexperimental  data,  our  interview  data  with  occupational 
college  students  do  not  indicate  that  they  had  better  information  prior  to 
enrolling  in  college.  Moreover,  as  noted  earlier,  theories  of  cultural  and 
social  capital  would  lead  us  to  expect  that  students  at  the  occupational 
colleges  in  our  sample  might  have  less  information  about  college  require¬ 
ments  given  their  somewhat  less  advantaged  backgrounds  as  compared 
with  community  college  students. 
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The  observed  occupational  college  effect  might  work  differently  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  different  majors.  Recall  how  occupational  college  personnel  re¬ 
ported  that  structured  programs,  advising,  and  peer  support  were  meant  to 
improve  student  information.  If  this  is  true,  community  college  programs 
with  such  characteristics  might  also  improve  student  information.  At  most  of 
the  community  colleges  in  our  sample,  students,  whether  in  academic  or 
occupational  majors,  have  a  great  deal  of  leeway  in  selecting  courses  each 
term.  Even  when  curricula  are  specifically  determined,  courses  may  not  be 
offered  each  term  in  the  sequence  that  the  student  needs.  In  one  program 
area,  however,  community  colleges  have  adopted  much  more  structure.  In 
response  to  state  licensure  requirements  for  health  programs,  community 
colleges  have  adopted  elaborate  formal  structures — most  notably,  struc¬ 
tured  programs  and  cohort  groups — that  are  similar  to  the  structures  ob¬ 
served  at  our  occupational  colleges. 

Table  4  reports  just  the  coefficient  for  occupational  college  for  students  in 
a  given  major,  controlling  for  the  same  covariates  used  in  Table  3.  4  hese 
results  show  a  positive  association  between  occupational  colleges  and  in¬ 
formation  in  seven  of  the  eight  major  categories;  the  relationship  is  signif¬ 
icant  for  students  in  four  of  these  majors — business,  accounting,  computers, 
and  electronics.  In  stark  contrast,  for  students  in  health  programs,  the  oc¬ 
cupational  college  coefficient  is  significantly  negative.  Occupational  colleges 
are  actually  associated  with  lower  levels  of  information  for  students  in  health 
programs.  In  this  case,  the  exception  appears  to  prove  the  rule  that  insti¬ 
tutional  structures  can  improve  students’  information.  Moreover,  it  shows 
that  community  colleges  can  successfully  adopt  these  structures,  at  least  on  a 
limited  basis. 

Finally,  we  examine  students’  confidence  in  their  ability  to  complete  the 
college  degree  (Table  5).  Given  the  frustrations  expressed  by  students  in 
our  interview  sample,  it  seems  plausible  that  better  information  would  be 
associated  with  greater  confidence.  Students’  confidence  in  their  degree 
completion  is  important  in  itself,  and  one  might  suspect  that  it  may  be  an 


Table  4.  Comparing  Students  in  Comparable  Programs:  Unstandardized 
Ordinary  Least  Squares  Coefficients  for  Occupational  College  Variable  (net  of 
controls  for  demographics,  achievement,  institutional,  and  information  variables) 


Business 

Account¬ 

ing 

Office 

Computer  Technology 

Elec¬ 

tronics 

CAD 

Engineer¬ 

ing 

Health 

b  .979*** 

.698* 

.963*** 

.121 

.903** 

.696 

.260 

-  1.059*** 

(SE)  (.194) 

(.297) 

(.172) 

(425) 

(.306) 

(.517) 

(.460) 

(.263) 

N  783 

320 

958 

272 

477 

127 

383 

368 

*p <.05.  **p <.01.  ***£<.001. 
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Table  5.  Ordinary  Least  Squares  Regression  of  Students’  Perceived  Likelihood  of 
Achieving  First-Degree  Goal  on  Demographics,  Achievement,  Institutional,  and 
Information  Variables 


Model  1 

b 

(SE) 

Model  2 

b 

(SE) 

Male 

-.035 

-.035 

(.019) 

(.018) 

No  sex  reported 

-.076 

-.070 

(.040) 

(.040) 

Racial/ethnic  minority 

-.016 

-.006 

(.021) 

(.020) 

No  race  reported 

-.056 

-.043 

(.030) 

(.029) 

Age 

.030*** 

.022** 

(.007) 

(.007) 

Age  squared 

-.0005*** 

-.0004*** 

(.000) 

(.000) 

HS  grades  (4  =  A) 

.021 

.011 

(.013) 

(.012) 

Parent  education  (truncated) 

.002 

-.001 

(.007) 

(.007) 

Parent  income  (truncated) 

.030*** 

.027** 

(.008) 

(.008) 

Occupational  college 

.170*** 

1 27  *** 

(.019) 

(.019) 

Student  information 

Q4_9  **  * 

(.004) 

Constant 

9.028*** 

8.845*** 

(.115) 

(.114) 

Adj.  R-squared 

.028 

.059 

N 

4,202 

4,202 

Source:  Authors’  data. 

*p  <  .05.  **p<.  01.  ***p<.001. 


important  determinant  of  students’  decisions  to  persist  in  college,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  they  experience  conflicting  pressures.  As  Table  5  shows,  we 
find  that  being  at  an  occupational  college  is  associated  with  significantly 
higher  student  confidence,  net  of  controls  for  students’  attributes.  With  the 
student  information  scale  as  a  covariate,  we  find  that  it  has  a  significant 
positive  effect  on  students’  confidence  in  their  degree  completion.  Students 
with  more  information  have  more  confidence  in  their  degree  completion, 
even  after  controlling  for  background  characteristics.  Moreover,  student 
information  substantially  reduces  the  coefficient  for  occupational  colleges 
(the  coefficient  declines  by  about  20%,  from  .170  to  .137,  though  the 
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difference  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  level).  This  suggests  that  the  occu¬ 
pational  college  effect  on  students’  confidence  is  partly  explained  by  stu¬ 
dents’  greater  information  in  these  colleges. 

Presumably,  if  community  colleges  provided  better  information,  students 
might  have  greater  confidence  in  their  degree  completion.  In  fact,  among 
community  college  students  in  our  survey  sample,  those  students  majoring 
in  the  most  structured  programs  (e.g.,  health)  did  indeed  report  the  highest 
mean  levels  of  confidence  in  the  likelihood  of  completing  the  degree, 
though  the  differences  were  not  statistically  significant. 


DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Community  colleges  have  begun  an  important  revolution  in  postsecondary 
education,  and  they  have  played  a  critical  role  in  expanding  opportunities  for 
new  groups  of  students.  However,  as  Bailey  (2003)  has  noted,  community 
colleges  face  some  significant  challenges,  and  structures  that  improve  student 
information  and  planning  could  serve  to  enhance  college  effectiveness. 

We  concur  with  Bailey  (2003)  in  the  view  that  occupational  colleges  pose 
no  challenge  to  the  dominance  of  community  colleges.  Private  colleges 
contribute  a  very  small  portion  of  the  enrollment  in  2-year  colleges  (about 
4%),  and  occupational  colleges  make  up  only  a  small  portion  of  private 
colleges.  Furthermore,  much  of  their  enrollment  depends  upon  federal  and 
state  funds  that  are  unlikely  to  inciease. 

This  study  suggests,  however,  that  occupational  colleges  may  provide 
some  ideas  about  policy  alternatives  that  could  benefit  community  colleges, 
especially  those  college  students  who  may  lack  appropriate  information 
about  educational  opportunities.  Although  community  colleges  provide 
more  information,  occupational  colleges  introduce  structures  that  limit  the 
need  for  information,  that  put  mandatory  advising  into  the  space  and  time 
in  students’  regular  schedules,  and  that  place  students  in  peer  cohorts  that 
provide  information,  support,  and  role  models  for  success.  Occupational 
college  administrators  reported  that  the  use  of  these  three  kinds  of  struc¬ 
tures  is  intended  to  improve  students’  information,  reduce  their  mistakes, 
and  improve  their  likelihood  of  successful  degree  completion,  and  our 
analyses  provide  support  for  their  contentions.  Similarly,  when  community 
colleges  adopt  these  structures — as  in  the  case  of  health  programs — we  find 
that  their  students’  information  is  actually  better  than  at  occupational 
schools. 

We  must,  nonetheless,  be  cautious  about  our  inferences.  Information  and 
confidence  are,  of  course,  not  the  same  as  actual  degree  completion.  Still, 
one  cannot  help  but  wonder  whether  the  differences  in  students’  informa¬ 
tion  and  confidence  contribute  to  prior  findings  that  community  colleges 
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have  lower  degree  completion  rates  than  some  occupational  colleges  (Bailey 
et  al.,  2003;  see  also  Note  1  in  this  article).  Moreover,  each  kind  of  analysis 
has  potential  shortcomings.  Our  small  sample  of  interviewed  students  could 
be  unrepresentative,  and  occupational  college  administrators’  reports  could 
be  distorted  by  self-interest.  Although  the  regression  analyses  indicate 
strong  significant  associations  between  college  type  and  student  percep¬ 
tions,  a  direct  causal  influence  is  not  the  only  possible  interpretation.  Still, 
although  no  single  analysis  is  sufficient  to  establish  causality,  the  weight  of 
multiple  sources  of  evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction  makes  causality 
plausible  and  perhaps  even  probable. 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  community  colleges  have  a  different  man¬ 
date  than  occupational  colleges  do.  As  a  broad  public  resource,  community 
colleges  often  encourage  exploration  and  offer  a  wide  range  of  options.  It 
would  be  a  radical  step  for  community  colleges  to  offer  all  three  kinds  of 
structures  on  a  large  scale,  especially  given  the  resource  requirements  for 
such  procedures.  Focusing  budget  cuts  on  advising  services  should  be  ex¬ 
amined,  however,  and  stressing  unstructured  choice  may  ill  serve  some 
kinds  of  students.  If  further  research  finds  that  the  structures  identified 
here  increase  students’  likelihood  of  degree  completion,  they  will  deserve 
serious  consideration. 

Some  may  worry  that  such  structures  deprive  students  of  sufficient 
choice,  but  our  survey  finds  that  only  19%  of  all  occupational  college  stu¬ 
dents  reported  that  the  school  did  not  give  students  enough  course  choices 
(only  a  little  more  than  the  13%  of  students  who  reported  this  in  community 
colleges).  Indeed,  the  interviews  suggest  that,  for  many  students,  given  their 
limited  resources  and  time  for  college,  completing  the  degree  quickly  and 
efficiently  is  often  more  important  than  exploration.  Students  reported  that 
they  are  happy  to  have  clear-cut  course  requirements  and  did  not  complain 
about  restricted  freedom  of  electives.  As  one  occupational  college  student 
explained,  “It’s  nice  . . .  not  having  to  worry  about  what  classes  to  take, 
knowing  that  it’s  all  plotted  out  for  you.”  For  students  who  lack  information 
and  for  whom  mistakes  can  be  very  costly,  structures  that  reduce  informa¬ 
tion  needs  and  the  risk  of  mistakes  may  justify  limitations  on  choice. 

The  lessons  of  this  study  may  extend  beyond  colleges.  High  schools  have 
increasingly  emphasized  choice  and  electives,  but  “shopping  mall  high 
schools”  have  many  shortcomings  (Powell,  Farrar,  &  Cohen,  1985).  Ex¬ 
tending  that  critique,  the  present  study  suggests  that  the  problems  may  be 
especially  great  for  disadvantaged  students,  but  some  of  these  problems 
may  be  reduced  through  alternative  structures. 

This  article  described  three  kinds  of  structures  that  colleges  could  im¬ 
plement,  and  it  presented  empirical  findings  about  colleges  with  these 
structures.  We  found  that  students  in  2-year  colleges  have  ambitious  goals, 
but  they  often  lack  found  crucial  information  about  what  actions  will  help 
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them  to  achieve  their  goals,  as  is  also  true  for  high  school  students  (Schneider 
&  Stevenson,  1999).  We  presented  evidence  suggesting  that  college  structures 
can  reduce  the  information  problems  that  interfere  with  students’  accom¬ 
plishment  of  their  goals.  The  evidence  suggests  that  these  structures  should  be 
added  to  the  menu  of  policy  alternatives  that  deserve  further  consideration. 


Notes 

1  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES;  2001)  data  show  that,  between  1976  and 
1997,  the  total  percentage  of  fall  enrollments  who  were  racial  minorities  increased  from  13%  to 
24%  in  4-year  colleges,  and  from  20%  to  32%  in  2-year  colleges.  Enrollments  among  students 
over  24  years  of  age  increased  from  28%  of  total  fall  enrollments  in  1970  to  41%  in  1998 
(NCES).  Similarly,  the  number  of  high  school  seniors  from  the  lowest  SES  and  achievement 
quartiles  who  enroll  in  a  postsecondary  institution  within  10  years  of  finishing  high  school  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1960  (Wong  &  Rosenbaum,  2003). 

2  According  to  data  collected  by  the  Illinois  Board  of  Higher  Education  (2002),  the  ratio  of 
AA  graduates  to  freshman  enrollees  is  much  higher  in  private  2-year  colleges  than  in  their 
public  counterparts  (Jenkins,  2002).  We  calculated  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  associate’s  de¬ 
grees  granted  in  the  academic  year  2001-2002,  divided  by  freshman  enrollment  in  the  fall  of 
1999.  This  gives  students  3  years,  which  is  about  the  time  that  completion  takes  in  community 
colleges.  This  assumes  fairly  stable  enrollment  patterns  and  degree  completion  patterns,  which 
is  roughly  true  but  violated  in  some  instances,  and  not  in  systematic  ways.  To  smooth  out  the 
erratic  changes  in  freshman  enrollment  and  degrees  conferred,  we  include  a  3-year  average  in 
parentheses  when  numbers  are  available  (i.e.,  1999-2002  AAs/1997-1999  entrants).  We  find 
that  the  1  -year  (3-year  moving  average,  when  available)  ratio  ranges  between  a  low  of  7%  (9%) 
and  13%  (14%)  in  five  of  our  community  colleges;  28%  in  one;  and  not  computable  in  one. 
(These  rates  are  consistent  with  those  computed  by  Orfield,  1984.)  At  our  private  colleges,  the 
rates  vary  from  45%  (47%)  to  69%  (66%)  in  four  of  the  schools,  but  they  lagged  in  two  others,  at 
1 8  %  (20%)  and  24%  (30%),  and  could  not  be  computed  in  one.  Note  that  the  private  colleges  in 
our  sample  have  higher  degree-to-enrollment  ratios  than  the  community  colleges  despite  the 
lower  SES  backgrounds  and  lower  achievement  of  their  students  (cf.  Table  1). 

These  calculations  suggest  some  important  conclusions.  First,  these  are  the  best  data  about 
individual  schools  that  are  available  for  many  schools.  However,  the  data  are  not  very  good,  so 
it  is  likely  that  students  cannot  get  good  information  for  making  their  enrollment  decisions. 
Second,  because  the  national  BPS  survey  followed  students,  regardless  of  what  institutions  they 
were  in,  the  BPS  estimate  of  26%  (Bailey  et  al.,  2003)  is  probably  the  best  indication  of  com¬ 
munity  college  degree  completion,  although  it  is  likely  to  be  lower  in  many  urban  areas. 

3  All  names  are  pseudonyms. 

4  Given  the  categorical  nature  of  the  dependent  variable,  ordered  logistic  regression  may 
be  a  more  appropriate  method  for  analysis.  We  conducted  such  analyses  for  each  dependent 
variable  discussed  in  Tables  3-5  (student  information  and  confidence),  and  results  were  vir¬ 
tually  identical  to  our  OLS  analyses  with  respect  to  direction  and  significance  of  effects.  For  ease 
of  discussion,  we  report  OLS  findings. 
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To  Teach  or  Not  to  Teach  “Social”  Skills: 
Comparing  Community  Colleges  and 
Private  Occupational  Colleges 

REGINA  DEIL-AMEN 

Education  Theory  and  Policy,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


This  article  examines  the  approach  to  teaching  social  skills  in  two  kinds  of  colleges: 
community  colleges,  and  private  for-profit  and  nonprofit  “occupational”  colleges, 
with  a  focus  on  college  credit  programs  that  lead  to  applied  associate’s  degrees  in  a 
variety  of  business,  health,  computer,  and  technical  occupational  programs.  Nearly  all 
occupational  faculty  at  both  types  of  colleges  believe  that  employers  in  these  fields 
require  certain  social  skills  relevant  to  professional  support  occupations.  Community 
college  staff — with  the  exception  of  health  programs — provide  three  reasons  that  they 
neither  demand  nor  teach  these  social  skills.  In  contrast,  the  ways  in  which  private 
occupational  colleges  make  these  skills  an  explicit  part  of  their  curriculum  is  discussed. 
This  study  suggests  that  schools  differ  in  whether  they  teach  and  cultivate  social  skills, 
which  suggests  a  potentially  important  way  that  schools  may  shape  students’  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  labor  market  and  their  social  mobility.  Contrary  to  Bowles  and  Gintis, 
these  findings  raise  the  disturbing  possibility  that  community  colleges  may  be  actively 
contributing  to  the  social  reproduction  of  inequality  by  avoiding  instruction  in  the 
cultural  competencies  and  social  skills  required  in  today’s  workplace. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  high  school,  Ron  Gonzalez  was  a  gang  member  and  a  hip  hop  b-boy.  He 
gave  schoolwork  little  attention,  took  six  years  to  finish  high  school,  and  was 
a  few  feet  away  from  getting  shot — or  as  he  says,  “popped” — by  gunfire 
from  an  opposing  gang  in  his  neighborhood.  One  of  his  closest  friends  did 
not  survive  the  attack.  Ron’s  father  works  as  a  supervisor  at  a  Keebler 
factory,  and  he  says  the  pay  is  decent.  But, 

you  look  at  the  workers  though,  and  it’s  a  hot  ass  factory.  I  mean,  I 
work  there  in  the  summertime  and  it’s  hell.  ...  All  the  kids  that  like 
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drop  out  go  work  over  there,  you  know,  Steinmetz  or  Keebler  or 
Bakeline.  They  go  there  to  work,  and  this  is  like  a  nasty  job.  That’s 
why  I  decided,  nah  . . .  they’re  working  there,  you  know,  but  not  me.  If 
I  get  my  degree,  I’ll  be  just  at  my  computer  doing  my  stuff,  you  know, 
getting  paid  for  doing  nothing.  No  sweat.  I’m  in  my  own  chair, 
you  know.  Nobody  to  scream  at  you.  Nobody,  you  know,  “Get  your 
work  done.” 

At  his  family’s  urging,  Ron  was  just  about  to  be  sent  off  to  the  navy  when  he 
decided  to  use  his  artistic  graffiti  skills  and  apply  them  to  a  two-year  degree 
in  information  technology  with  a  specialization  in  Web  design.  However,  his 
style  of  clothing — “G-clothes”:  Dickies,  bandanas  and  hair  nets,  goggles  and 
Adidas — clashed  with  the  dress  code  at  the  business  college  he  decided  to 
attend.  “A  lot  of  these  were  typical  styles,  you  know  that  I  was  around.  In 
my  school,  everyone  was  a  b-boy,  and  in  the  streets.”  He  described  the 
transition  to  what  he  calls  “casual  24-7”  as  a  “big  time  . . .  dramatic  change.” 
He  actually  felt  extremely  uncomfortable  at  first.  Wearing  collared  shirts 
and  slacks  was  so  foreign  to  him  that  he  actually  felt  like  he  looked  “stupid” 
dressed  in  these  clothes  on  the  first  day  of  college: 

So  you  know  what’s  kinda  cool?  The  first  day  I  came  to  school  I  felt 
like  uncomfortable,  you  know.  I  said,  “ugh.”  I  felt  like  a  “ugh.”  I  felt 
bad,  you  know,  “look  how  I  look!  I  look  all  stupid,  you  know.”  I  didn’t 
like  it.  After  a  while  you  get  used  to  it,  and  then  you  feel  good,  you 
know.  And  I  can  even  walk  around  the  street,  you  know,  you  don’t  get 
harassed  by  police  or  bangers.  It’s  straight.  . . .  Like  in  a  way,  now  I 
understand  it,  you  know  now.  When  I  started  going  up  for  job  inter¬ 
views,  you  know,  when  I  sign  up  for  jobs,  applications,  and  I  say  [the 
name  of  my  college],  they  look  at  it,  “Oh.”  They  know  that  we  dress 
up.  ...  I  think  that’s  probably  a  good  reason  they  make  us  do  it,  and  I 
understand.  It’s  pretty  cool. 

Ron  is  just  one  of  the  many  students  I  encountered  whose  college  taught 
them  the  expectations  of  the  work-related  culture  in  the  professional  sup¬ 
port  fields  that  they  hoped  to  enter.  These  students  also  learned  ways  of 
presenting  themselves  in  an  interview  and  how  to  manage  themselves  at  a 
lunch  or  dinner  interview,  talk  about  their  talents  and  strengths,  make  ef¬ 
fective  speeches  and  presentations,  work  together  as  team  members,  and 
communicate  well  with  clients  and  customers.  Broadly  defined,  these  ex¬ 
amples  can  be  considered  the  social  skills  appropriate  for  success  in  a  pro¬ 
fessional  work  environment.  Ann  Swidler  (1986)  described  culture  as  a 
“tool  kit  for  constructing  strategies  of  action”  (p.  277),  and  I  contend 
that  teaching  students  about  occupationally  relevant  social  skills  and 
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expectations  is  a  project  in  expanding  their  cultural  repertoire,  thereby 
increasing  their  options  for  the  economic  mobility  that  they  seek  through 
schooling.1 

Past  economic  and  sociological  research  has  found  that  noncognitive 
skills  and  behaviors  are  important  predictors  of  labor  market  outcomes 
(Barrick  and  Mount  1991;  Bishop  1987;  Bowles  and  Gintis  2002;  Bowles, 
Gintis,  and  Osborne  2001;  Duncan  and  Dunifon  1997;  England  and  Farkas 
1986;  Farkas  1996;  Farkas,  England,  and  Barton  1988;  Filer  1981;  Heck¬ 
man  and  Rubenstein  2001;  Jencks  et  al.  1979;  Rosenbaum  2001).  A  survey 
of 4,000  private  employers  by  the  National  Center  on  the  Educational  Quality 
of  the  Workforce  (NCEQW  1994)  and  more  intensive  local  study  by  Roslyn 
Mickelson  and  Matthew  Walker  (1997)  found  that  employers  place  even  more 
weight  on  noncognitive  behaviors  than  on  cognitive  skills,  ranging  from  basic 
attendance,  cooperativeness,  and  attitudes  to  facility  with  social  interaction, 
participation,  leadership,  effort,  and  preparation  (Rosenbaum  2001,  173). 
Such  noncognitive  behaviors  play  a  crucial  role  in  employers’  evaluations  of 
job  candidates,  and  the  “wrong”  noncognitive  displays  can  be  particularly 
harmful  for  Black  and  Latino  job  seekers  (Heckman  and  Lochner  2000; 
Holzer  1996;  Kirschenman  and  Neckerman  1991;  Moss  and  Tilly  2000). 

While  Bowles  and  Gintis  (1976)  and  Pincus  (1980)  have  warned  of  the 
oppressive  consequences  of  teaching  social  skills  in  school,  alternate  the¬ 
ories  suggest  that  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  dominant  culture  can  be  an 
obstacle  to  upward  mobility  (Bourdieu  1984).  Such  a  view  would  suggest 
that  the  teaching  of  social  skills  could  be  a  mechanism  to  assist  low-income 
students  in  their  attempts  at  economic  mobility.  Garfmkel  (1967)  alerted  us 
to  the  power  of  taken-for-granted  perspectives  on  reality,  noting  that  when 
one  violates  norms  based  on  commonsense  assumptions  about  “shared  un¬ 
derstandings,”  others  are  likely  to  take  offense  or  be  particularly  judgmen¬ 
tal.  Likewise,  employers  who  encounter  students  who  fail  to  conform  to  the 
performance  norms  and  expectations  of  “professional  culture”  will  not  be 
impressed,  even  if  these  individuals  are  otherwise  attractive  applicants.  The 
lack  of  specific  culturally  relevant  social  skills  may  be  an  important  barrier 
to  the  upward  mobility  of  low-income  students  attempting  to  secure  semi- 
professional  support  jobs  after  completing  subbaccalaureate  degrees. 

This  article  examines  the  approach  to  teaching  social  skills  in  two  kinds  of 
colleges:  community  colleges  and  private  “occupational”  colleges  (for  profit 
and  nonprofit).  Data  were  collected  as  part  of  a  larger  project  that  studied 
both  types  of  institutions  and  focused  on  their  college  credit  programs  that 
lead  to  applied  associate’s  degrees  in  a  variety  of  business,  health,  computer, 
and  technical  occupational  programs.  I  find  that  nearly  all  faculty  in  oc¬ 
cupational  programs  at  both  types  of  colleges  believe  that  employers  in 
these  fields  require  certain  social  skills — what  I  call  professional  service  skills — 
because  these  workplaces  are  controlled  by  individuals  with  professional 
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training.  However,  I  find  three  reasons  that  the  community  colleges  in  the 
study  neither  demand  nor  teach  these  social  skills.  In  contrast,  I  find  that 
the  private  occupational  colleges  make  these  skills  an  explicit  part  of  their 
curriculum,  and  they  teach  many  kinds  of  social  skills.  This  study  suggests 
that  the  way  that  schools  teach  and  cultivate  social  skills  can  further  expand 
our  understanding  of  ways  that  schools  shape  students’  opportunities  in  the 
labor  market.  I  outline  some  of  the  reasons  for  these  differences,  and  I 
speculate  about  their  implications  for  social  mobility.  Ironically,  in  contrast 
with  the  Bowles-Gintis  view,  my  findings  raise  the  disturbing  possibility  that 
community  colleges  may  be  actively  contributing  to  the  social  reproduction 
of  inequality  by  avoiding  instruction  in  the  cultural  competencies  and  social 
skills  required  in  today’s  workplace. 


THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK 

The  writings  of  Bowles  and  Gintis  have  certainly  colored  our  thinking  about 
the  teaching  of  social  skills  in  schools.  Their  now  famous  correspondence 
principle  opened  our  eyes  to  the  possibility  that  our  schools  function  in  the 
interests  of  capitalists  to  channel  students  differentially  into  a  highly  strat¬ 
ified  class  system  structured  by  the  social  relations  of  economic  production. 
Such  perspectives  imply  an  intentional  and  conspiratorial  relationship  be¬ 
tween  educators  and  employers  to  match  educational  curriculum  to  meet 
employers’  labor  market  needs.  The  teaching  of  class-specific  social  skills,  the 
reinforcement  of  class-based  behavioral  norms,  and  the  rewarding  of  class- 
appropriate  personality  traits  were  presented  as  the  main  tools  applied  to 
accomplish  this  task  (Bowles  and  Gintis  1976).  In  short,  this  perspective  pro¬ 
poses  that  teaching  students  social  skills  in  schools  is  an  oppressive  process. 

In  contrast,  Bourdieu  emphasized  students’  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
dominant  culture  that  is  rewarded  by  schools  as  a  primary  mechanism  of 
reproduction.  Schools  require  and  reward  the  cultural  resources  of  upper- 
class  students,  leaving  lower-class  students  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  academic  credentials.  Bourdieu  noted  that  the  failure  of  schools 
to  teach  these  cultural  competencies  preserves  the  relative  advantage  of  the 
upper  classes  over  the  lower  classes  in  meeting  implicit  cultural  capital  re¬ 
quirements,  thereby  resulting  in  the  social  reproduction  of  existing  ine¬ 
qualities  (Bourdieu  and  Passeron  1977;  Bourdieu  1984).  In  short,  his  work 
implies  that  explicitly  teaching  cultural  competencies  in  school  could  en¬ 
hance  lower-class  students’  chances  for  academic  success. 

Bourdieu  and  others  have  discussed  the  relevance  of  these  cultural  cap¬ 
ital  issues  for  students’  academic  success  (Bernstein  1990;  Bourdieu  1984, 
2001;  Bourdieu  and  Passeron  1977;  DiMaggio  1982;  Lamont  and  Lareau 
1988).  However,  Bourdieu  did  acknowledge  that  even  if  students  acquire 
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the  same  technical  and  academic  credentials,  their  possession  of  cultural 
capital  also  determines  their  opportunities  for  success  (Bourdieu  and  Pas- 
seron).  I  extend  Bourdieu’s  ideas  one  step  further  to  consider  how  they 
may  also  apply  to  students’  labor  market  success.  If  the  acquisition  of  cul¬ 
tural  competencies  promotes  relative  advantages  in  the  classroom  and  the 
lack  of  such  competencies  results  in  disadvantages,  could  such  processes 
also  play  a  role  for  students  as  they  enter  the  workforce?  More  specifically, 
can  community  college  students’  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  professional 
culture  that  dominates  today’s  workplace  environment  reduce  their  chances 
for  economic  mobility? 

This  article  examines  how  two  kinds  of  colleges  approach  the  teaching  of 
cultural  capital — that  is,  professionally  relevant  social  skills.  Bourdieu 
(1984)  stressed  knowledge  of  elite  culture — more  specifically,  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  system  of  culturally  based  rewards  in  school  and  elite 
culture.  These  high-status  cultural  signals  are  arbitrary  in  the  sense  that 
they  are  functionally  detached  from  economic  productivity  (Bourdieu),  and 
academic  success  is  often  judged  on  the  bases  of  exclusionary,  culturally 
biased  signals  that  are  often  irrelevant  to  the  abilities  and  competencies 
demanded  in  the  labor  market.  Lamont  and  Lareau  (1988)  described  cul¬ 
tural  capital  as  “institutionalized,  i.e.,  widely  shared,  high  status  cultural 
signals  (attitudes,  preferences,  formal  knowledge,  behaviors,  goals,  and 
credentials)  used  for  social  and  cultural  exclusion”  (156).  The  focus  in  this 
article  is  not  on  elite  culture,  but  on  a  culture  that  is  more  closely  relevant  to 
the  demands  of  today’s  workplace:  professional  culture.  Given  the  exclu¬ 
sionary  quality  of  cultural  capital,  students  from  lower  social  classes  whose 
past  experiences  did  not  prepare  them  to  act  appropriately  according  to  the 
norms  of  professional  culture  are  likely  to  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  com¬ 
petition  for  jobs. 

Several  authors  have  examined  the  importance  of  social  skills  in  em¬ 
ployers’  interactions  with  entry-level  job  applicants  and  workers  (Rosen¬ 
baum  et  al.  1990).  Sociologically,  successful  upward  movement  in  a  status 
hierarchy  involves  much  more  than  a  mere  acquisition  of  technical  skills;  it 
involves  familiarization  with  the  norms,  expectations,  and  social  networks  in 
occupational  cultures.  As  Bowles  and  Gintis  acknowledged, 

Individuals  who  have  attained  a  certain  educational  level  tend  to  . . . 

adjust  their  aspirations  and  self-concepts  accordingly,  while  acquiring 

manners  of  speech  and  demeanor  more  or  less  socially  acceptable  and 

appropriate  to  their  level.  (141) 

However,  most  research  has  neglected  the  question  of  the  extent  to  which 
educational  institutions  actually  teach  or  even  guide  lower-socioeconomic- 
status  (SES)  students  toward  such  alternative  dispositions.  This  is  quite  un- 
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fortunate  given  that  Bourdieu  acknowledged  that  by  not  teaching  cultural 
capital,  schools  make  it  “difficult  to  break  the  circle  in  which  cultural  capital 
is  added  to  cultural  capital”  (Bourdieu  and  Passeron  1977,  493). 

Unlike  Bowles  and  Gintis  (1976),  who  portrayed  schools  as  reproducing 
the  existing  class  structure  through  their  correspondence  with  the  needs  of 
the  labor  market,  I  consider  correspondence  between  education  and  the 
labor  market  to  be  an  asset  in  the  task  of  moving  low-income  students 
toward  social  mobility.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  a  lack  of  linkages  between 
community  colleges  and  employers  may  actually  leave  students  ill-prepared 
for  opportunities  to  advance  in  the  labor  market. 

SAMPLE  AND  METHODS 

This  research  includes  case  studies  of  14  colleges  in  a  large  Midwestern  city 
and  surrounding  suburbs,  including  both  public  community  colleges  and  a 
group  of  for-profit  and  nonprofit  private  colleges  that  I  refer  to  as  “occu¬ 
pational”  colleges.  In  both  types  of  institutions,  a  team  of  researchers  fo¬ 
cused  on  college  credit  programs  leading  to  applied  associate’s  degrees  in  a 
variety  of  business,  secretarial,  health,  computer,  electronics,  and  other 
technical  occupational  programs.  Programs  were  carefully  selected  for 
comparability  across  the  two  college  types.  Table  1  details  the  actual  pro¬ 
grams  included  in  the  study  in  each  of  the  above  categories. 


Table  1.  Detail  of  Majors/Programs  Included  in  Study 


Public  Community  Colleges 

Private  Occupational  Colleges 

Business/ 

Secretarial 

Business,  accounting, 
management  and 
marketing,  administrative/ 
executive  assisting,  office 
technology 

Business  administration, 
accounting,  management, 
administrative  assisting,  office 
technology,  paralegal/legal 
office  assisting,  court  reporting 

Health 

Medical  assisting,  health 
information  technology, 
occupational/physical 
therapy  assisting,  cardiac 
technology,  radiography 

Medical  assisting,  health 
information  technology 

Computer/ 

Electronics 

Computer-aided  drafting, 
architectural  drafting, 
electronics/computer 
technology,  mechanical 
engineering  technology, 
computer  information 
systems 

Computer-aided  drafting  and 
design,  electronics,  computer 
and  electronics  engineering 
technology,  computer 
information  systems, 
information  technology, 
business  computer 
programming,  computer 
networking 
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Table  2.  Detail  of  Interview  Sample 


Interviews 

Community  colleges 

Occupational  colleges 

Students 

85 

40 

Advisors/career  services3 

14 

21 

Administrators'3 

16 

16 

Program  chairs  total 

28 

18 

Business/secretarial 

12 

6 

Computer/electronics 

10 

10 

Health 

6 

2 

aAcademic  and  career  advisors  and  counselors,  job  placement/career  services  staff, 
faculty  or  deans/directors. 

bAny  other  administrators  or  administrative  faculty. 


Consistent  with  prior  research,  our  survey  of  over  4,200  students  in  these 
programs  in  the  two  types  of  colleges  confirms  that  the  students  are  from 
similarly  low  social  and  economic  backgrounds  and  have  similar  goals.'  In 
both  types  of  colleges,  students’  families  are  generally  lower-  and  middle 
income,  with  41%  of  community  college  and  45%  of  occupational  college 
students  reporting  parents’  incomes  under  $30,000  (and  nearly  one  quarter 
under  $19,000  in  each  type  college).  A  total  of  83%  of  community  college 
and  89%  of  occupational  college  students  have  parents  with  less  than  a 
bachelor’s  degree.  At  community  colleges,  25%  reported  grades  of  Cs  or 
lower  in  high  school,  and  at  occupational  colleges,  28%  reported  these  low 
grades.  Moreover,  at  both,  students  want  similar  things  from  college,  with 
just  under  70%  at  community  colleges  and  just  over  80%  at  occupational 
colleges  indicating  that  they  were  in  college  to  “get  a  better  job.” 

Our  qualitative  methods  included  observations,  analyses  of  written  ma¬ 
terials,  and  over  180  interviews  of  approximately  one  hour  each  with  stu¬ 
dents,  various  administrators,  faculty,  career  services  and  job  placement 
staff,  program  coordinators,  deans,  and  departmental  chairs.  Table  2  details 
how  these  interviews  were  distributed  within  and  across  the  two  types  of 
colleges,  and  Table  3  details  institutional  characteristics. 

Interviews  were  semistructured,  allowing  us  to  cover  the  same  topics  with 
respondents  across  different  schools  and  program  types,  yet  questions  were 
open-ended  enough  to  allow  for  in-depth  explanations  of  covered  issues. ' 


Table  3.  Detail  of  Institutional  Sample 


Institutional  characteristics 

Community  colleges 

Occupational  colleges 

No.  of  colleges  studied 

7 

7 

Median  no.  of  students 

8329 

937 

Median  no.  of  faculty 

331 

54 

Average  tuition 

$3,571 

$25,601 
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Interviews  were  transcribed  and  then  coded  and  content  analyzed  using  a 
grounded  theory  approach  to  data  analysis.  First,  an  interpretive  coding 
scheme  was  created  for  all  data  collected.  An  open  coding  technique  was 
then  used  to  identify  overarching  themes,  followed  by  axial  coding,  which 
generated  a  hierarchical  structure  of  concepts  and  subconcepts.  One  simple 
example  of  an  overarching  theme  generated  from  the  interview  transcript 
is  prioritizing  employer  desire  for  soft-skills,  with  favoring  employer  priorities  over 
academic  priorities  as  an  example  of  a  concept  within  that  theme,  and  pres¬ 
entation  of  self  presentation/ communication  skills,  social  interaction  skills,  teamwork, 
culturally  relevant  skills,  and  general  professional  skills  as  subconcepts  that 
identify  specific  types  of  skills  noted,  addressed,  or  institutionalized  by  each 
type  of  college.  Selective  coding  was  then  used  to  identify  the  primary 
organizing  themes  that  structure  the  findings  described  in  this  article,  with 
careful  attention  paid  to  both  the  frequency  of  particular  responses  and  the 
institutional  context  within  which  the  respondent  was  located. 


FINDINGS 

TWO  TYPES  OF  COLLEGES:  VIEWS  OF  WORKPLACE  SOCIAL  SKILLS  AND 
CULTURAL  KNOWLEDGE  REQUIREMENTS 

Both  the  community  colleges  and  occupational  colleges  in  the  sample  teach 
the  same  technical  skills  required  in  the  field,  and  both  also  agree  that 
workplaces  require  social  skills  and  cultural  knowledge  that  many  of  their 
students  lacked.  In  my  interviews,  I  found  a  general  consensus  among 
faculty  and  career  services/job  placement  staff  that  students  often  lack  im¬ 
portant  professionally  relevant  social  skills.  As  I  will  note,  the  occupational 
colleges  actually  devote  great  effort  to  teaching  these  skills.  Flowever,  al¬ 
though  community  colleges  do  not  purport  to  teach  these  skills,  nearly  all 
the  community  college  occupational  program  chairs  interviewed  (25  of  the 
28)  and  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  community  college  counselors  and 
career  services  staff  interviewed  (10  of  14)  do  believe  that  these  skills  are 
important  in  the  workplace  and  that  many  students  lacked  these  skills.  For 
example,  when  a  community  college  counselor  was  asked,  “How  informed 
are  students  usually  about  the  job  market  that  they’re  going  into?”  she 
replied,  “They’re  not  informed.  Are  you  kidding  me?  No.  Very  few  have  a 
real  clue  as  to  what’s  going  on.”  More  specifically,  the  chair  of  the  executive 
secretarial  program  at  a  community  college  noted  students’  lack  of  famil¬ 
iarity  with  office  culture: 

And  some  people  have  had  no  exposure  to  offices.  It  just  sounds  like  a 

good  field  to  go  into  but  they  have  no  concept  of,  well,  how  should  you 
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dress  in  the  office,  how  should  you  look,  you  know,  what  should  your 
appearance  be  and  so  on.  What  about  the  way  that  you  speak?  “Yeah.” 
“Nah.”  You  know,  answering  the  phone  and  saying  “Bye-bye”  at  the 
end  of  the  conversation.  So  individuals  need  to  have  more  of  that  kind 
of  an  education.  And  there’s  no  course  . . .  that  they’ve  had  in  high 
school  that  covers  things  like  that,  which  is  kind  of  interesting. 

Such  statements  mirror  the  sentiments  of  those  at  the  occupational  colleges. 
For  example,  the  director  of  placement  at  one  of  the  occupational  colleges 
gave  some  examples  of  the  types  of  mistakes  that  she  sees  students  making 
in  their  job  search:  “just  not  dressing  professionally,  not  putting  their 
resume  on  resume  paper,  showing  up  way  too  early  or  too  late  for  an 
interview.” 

Several  of  the  faculty  and  staff  at  both  types  of  colleges  recognized  how 
the  norms  of  some  students’  cultural  background  actually  contradict  the 
norms  of  professional  culture.  The  same  director  of  placement  said  that 
some  students  have  trouble  in  the  following  area: 

Maybe  just  learning  about  how  to  package  themselves — talk  about 
accomplishments  that  they  did  in  a  concise  way.  . . .  We  deal  with  a  lot 
of  different  cultures  and  types  of  people  and  I  think  that  there  are 
different  barriers,  like  some  people  really — I  think  it’s  almost  a  cul¬ 
tural  thing — do  not  want  to  talk  about  themselves.  They  don’t  want  to 
brag,  for  lack  of  a  better  word.  And  then  we  have  to  coach  them  a  lot 
on,  you  know,  “This  is  your  moment  to  talk  about  what  you  know  and 
what  you’ve  done.”  They  want  to  just  kind  of  be  quiet  and,  “Oh  I 
should  talk  about  that?”  That  type  of  thing. 

This  type  of  observation  was  more  prevalent  among  staff  at  the  occupational 
colleges,  perhaps  because  job  placement  as  a  service  was  less  available  at  the 
community  colleges,  affording  their  staff  and  faculty  fewer  opportunities  to 
witness  such  culturally  relevant  nuances.4 


TEACHING  SOCIAL  SKILLS  AS  A  COLLEGE  FUNCTION?:  ACADEMIC- 
CENTERED  VERSUS  EMPLOYMENT-CENTERED  MODELS 

Although  staff  at  both  types  of  colleges  agree  that  students  often  lack  pro¬ 
fessionally  appropriate  skills,  the  colleges’  approaches  to  helping  students 
develop  such  skills  differ.  Those  interviewed  at  the  community  colleges  are 
more  likely  to  believe  that  their  job  is  to  provide  academic  instruction,  and 
they  do  not  teach  employment-related  social  skills.  The  occupational  col¬ 
leges,  on  the  other  hand,  favor  an  employment-centered  model  in  which 
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institutional  practices  are  more  heavily  reliant  on  what  will  effectively  pre¬ 
pare  students  for  better  employment  options. 


Community  Colleges 

The  community  colleges  in  the  study  are  located  in  a  state  where  the  com¬ 
prehensive  community  college  grew  out  of  the  more  traditional  “junior 
college”  model,  which  was  primarily  designed  to  provide  the  equivalent  of 
the  first  two  years  of  a  university  education.  While  occupational  programs 
were  added  on  to  that  traditional  liberal  arts  transfer  function  in  recent 
decades,  these  occupational  programs  still  exist  within  an  institution  that 
favors  the  traditional  educational  model  in  which  legitimacy  is  garnered 
through  adherence  to  a  traditional  form  (Brint  and  Karabel  1991).  Like  the 
four-year  colleges  upon  which  their  institutional  structure  is  based,  my  re¬ 
search  finds  that  these  community  colleges  lack  strong  collegewide  linkages 
to  employers,  and  they  rarely  establish  relationships  with  employers,  a  sit¬ 
uation  similar  to  that  described  by  other  researchers  (Brewer  and  Gray 
1999;  Grubb,  1996). 

Among  the  community  colleges’  top-level  administrators  interviewed,  I 
found  little  concern  about  the  need  to  teach  social  skills,  the  value  of  social 
skills  in  the  labor  market,  and  the  priority  that  should  be  given  to  employers 
demand  for  social  skills.  At  the  level  of  faculty,  most  occupational  program 
faculty  believe  that  social  skills  are  necessary  and  valued  by  employers  and 
that  many  of  the  students  need  to  improve  in  these  areas,  but  they  admit 
that  the  teaching  of  these  skills  is  not  given  priority  in  the  curriculum.  The 
chair  of  one  community  college’s  administrative  assistant  major  articulated 
this  dilemma. 

I  go  out  and  visit  the  employers  and  I  ask  them  “what  do  you  need?” 
And  it  is  really  many  times,  the  human  relations  skills  .  . .  and  students 
not  only  get  the  hard  skills  but  the  soft  skills  as  well.  And,  they  do  say, 
that  is  what  the  students  need.  They  need  to  know  how  to  work  on  a 
team,  they  need  to  know  how  to  cooperate.  They  need  to  know  how  to 
work  the  telephone,  how  to  talk  on  the  phone,  hrst  impressions.  All 
these  things  that  are  so  important.  Today  I  don’t  think  we  are  doing 
enough  teaching  them.  We’re  just  taking  it  for  granted,  saying  “Well, 
people  know  it.”  And  they  don’t. 

However,  even  though  many  occupational  program  faculty  at  the  commu¬ 
nity  colleges  are  aware  of  employers’  demand  for  social  skills,  they  provide 
three  kinds  of  reasons  that  social  skills  are  not  effectively  taught:  (1)  lack  of 
recognition  of  the  problem  and  support  to  remedy  it  among  administrators; 
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(2)  faculty’s  view  that  the  direct  teaching  of  social  skills  is  outside  the  col¬ 
lege’s  mission;  and  (3)  a  definition  of  social  skills  as  an  innate  personality 
attribute  rather  than  learned. 

First,  administrators  at  the  community  colleges  downplay  or  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  this  issue  as  one  that  needs  to  be  addressed.  Some  do  not  regard 
such  qualities  as  skills.  As  a  result,  little  high-level  administrator  support 
exists  for  the  teaching  of  social  skills.  For  instance,  the  vice  president  of  the 
same  community  college  discussed  previously  disputes  the  idea  that  em¬ 
ployers  value  these  social  skills,  and  she  believes  that  community  colleges 
should  focus  mainly  on  technical  job  skills  and  on  providing  students  with  a 
general  knowledge  base.  It  is  clear  from  this  administrator’s  comments  that 
she  does  not  view  social  skills  as  playing  a  pivotal  role  in  acquiring  and 
succeeding  in  entry-level  positions: 

You  know  how  employers  say,  “Give  me  somebody  who  can  think,  I’ll 
teach  them  the  job  skills.”  It  isn’t  true.  In  the  real  world,  I  mean. 
Because  what  they  really  want  is  both.  But  at  the  point  of  entry,  the 
gatekeeper  is  really  skills,  until  you  get  to  a  higher  level.  . . .  They  need 
to  have  a  knowledge  base.  And  I  think  that  employers,  when  they  say, 
“Give  me  someone  with  people  skills,  I’ll  train  them,”  they’re  assum¬ 
ing,  without  even  saying  it,  that  there  is  that  fundamental  knowledge 
base.  That’s  our  job.  And  so  we  can’t  skip  over  that. 

Even  when  some  faculty  make  efforts  to  teach  social  skills,  their  efforts  are 
often  rendered  ineffective.  Administrator  lack  of  support  reduces  the  im¬ 
pact  of  faculty’s  efforts  to  incorporate  the  teaching  of  social  skills  into  their 
classes.  When  efforts  are  made,  these  attempts  often  end  up  being  limited  in 
their  scope  and  uneven  in  their  quality.  A  few  faculty  will  try  to  implement  a 
few  requirements,  but  because  each  faculty  member  emphasizes  different 
rules  and  other  faculty  require  none,  students  consider  these  teachers  and 
their  requirements  idiosyncratic,  and  students  are  usually  indifferent  about 
complying.  These  program  level  staff  do  not  have  ways  to  encourage  a 
social  skills  focus  more  systematically. 

Even  when  some  faculty  demand  social  skills,  they  do  not  believe  that 
they  have  the  authority  to  directly  demand  such  behaviors  from  students. 
Indeed,  the  lack  of  systematic  support  from  administration  leaves  faculty 
relatively  powerless  to  perform  such  a  function.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  see 
a  lack  of  authority  in  most  cases,  it  becomes  explicit  in  the  unusual  cases  in 
which  a  faculty  member  attempts  to  enforce  a  policy  about  social  behavior. 
Because  none  of  these  community  colleges  had  any  formal  collegewide 
policies  about  attendance  or  punctuality,  implementation  of  policies  is  often 
up  to  the  individual  teachers,  but  they  are  difficult  to  implement.  Only  4% 
of  the  faculty  interviewed  ever  attempted  to  enforce  an  attendance  policy, 
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and  those  who  did  noted  the  resistance.  For  example,  at  one  community 
college,  a  professor  tried  to  penalize  students  for  coming  to  class  late  by 
locking  the  door  15  minutes  after  class  began.  Students  complained  and 
reported  in  interviews  that  they  saw  absolutely  no  rationale  for  this  rule 
other  than  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  the  instructor.  Administrators 
caved  to  students’  complaints  and  made  the  professor  abolish  the  policy. 

Lacking  authority  to  actually  require  social  skills  through  behavioral 
policies,  most  instructors  try  to  transmit  these  skills  through  didactic  in¬ 
struction  rather  than  demanding  that  students  practice  these  social  skills  in 
their  classes.  For  example,  a  few  instructors  admitted  in  their  interviews  that 
they  revert  to  vague  assertions  about  the  importance  of  attendance,  and 
they  tolerate  students  who  ignore  their  advice.  A  teacher  at  a  community 
college  gave  us  his  account  of  how  he  handles  attendance  in  his  class: 

I  don’t  have  any  attendance  policy  in  my  classes,  I  don’t  have  any 
tardiness  policy  in  my  classes.  I  just  give,  “If  you  want  to  be  successful  in 
this  class,  there’s  a  direct  correlation  between  success  and  punctuality 
and  attendance.  And  it’s  across  the  board.”  Just  make  them  aware. 

This  teacher  views  students  who  do  not  conform  to  his  attendance  philos¬ 
ophy  as  lazy,  lacking  effort,  possessing  bad  habits,  or  unconcerned  with 
their  success  in  college.  However,  students  may  feel  that  they  can  pass  the 
class  requirements  without  good  attendance  or  punctuality  because  these 
are  not  components  of  the  final  grade.  The  teacher  never  explicitly  com¬ 
municated  to  students  how  class  requirements  might  be  connected  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  “real  world.” 

Second,  many  faculty  see  social  skills  as  outside  the  mission  of  colleges. 
Although  many  community  college  faculty  reported  that  social  skills  are 
important  for  students  to  learn,  they  do  not  see  the  teaching  of  these  social 
skills  as  something  that  colleges  do.  Several  reported  that  these  behavioral 
attributes  are  skills  that  they  hope  students  will  learn  or  pick  up  (like  os¬ 
mosis)  but  not  skills  that  colleges  can  teach. 

Most  of  the  faculty  interviewed  (over  two  thirds)  believe  that  traditional 
college  courses  will  somehow  transmit  necessary  social  skills.  In  addition  to 
a  lack  of  behavioral  policies,  community  colleges  also  lacked  mechanisms  to 
ensure  that  students  develop  other  kinds  of  professionally  relevant  social 
skills  and  higher-order  thinking,  which  are  often  rewarded  by  employers. 
Over  three  quarters  of  the  faculty  and  administrators  interviewed  thought 
that  the  general  education  curriculum  was  a  way  that  students  would  pick 
up  the  cognitive  and  noncognitive  social  skills  necessary  to  succeed  in  life 
and  on  the  job.  Although  some  of  these  cognitive  skills  are  part  of  the 
implicit  agenda  in  some  classes  and  among  some  instructors,  there  is  no 
systematic  attempt  to  ensure  that  students  are  able  to  apply  their 
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independent  and  critical  thinking,  problem-solving,  teamwork,  and  com¬ 
munication  skills  to  their  anticipated  work  contexts.  Students  are  taught 
writing  and  speech  skills  but  are  not  encouraged  to  develop  such  skills  in  a 
way  that  is  directly  relevant  to  particular  work  settings.  Such  curricula  are 
presented  to  students  as  necessary  for  developing  general  competencies, 
not  specific  occupational  competencies,  and  students  often  fail  to  see  the 
need  for  such  skill  development.  For  example,  students  are  taught  how  to 
make  presentations  in  speech  classes,  but  are  rarely  exposed  to  messages 
about  how  best  to  interact  with  customers,  clients,  or  coworkers.  The  limited 
patchwork  attempts  that  some  occupational  faculty  make  to  convey  these 
messages  to  students  reveal  students’  lack  of  knowledge  about  the  need  for 
such  social  skills.  For  example,  one  business  department  chair  reported, 

Fd  say  probably,  maybe  when  you  get  to  . . .  the  more  advanced  class, 
like  Intermediate  Accounting,  I’ll  bring  it  up  there.  You  know,  the  fact 
that  your  people-handling  skills  and  stuff  is  very  important  as  an  ac¬ 
countant.  A  lot  of  students  are  surprised  at  that.  They  think  account¬ 
ants,  they  don’t  need  a  personality.  I  say,  “It  makes  a  world  of 
difference,  you  know,  because  you  are  dealing  with  people  in  . . .  other 
departments.  Or  if  you’re  a  public  accountant,  you’ve  gotta  be  able  to 
get  along  with  people.” 

Third,  some  faculty  believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  teach  social  skills.  They 
believe  that  oral  communication  skills  and  a  disciplined  organized  approach 
to  work  are  largely  a  matter  of  personality.  Some  think  that  it  is  innate,  some 
think  that  it  comes  from  early  childhood  socialization,  and  some  think  that  it 
is  taught  in  elementary  or  high  school.  In  short,  they  feel  that  by  the  time 
they  get  to  college,  students  have  either  learned  it  or  they  have  not,  and  it  is 

not  something  that  a  college  can  teach. 

» 

Well,  some  people  just  innately  have  better  skills.  You  can  work  with — 
you  can  get  better.  But  some  people,  it  seems  like  instantly  you  like 
them,  and  then  others  are  really,  you  know,  they’re  just  stand-offish 
and  .  . .  some  are  really  a  little  abrasive. 

In  sum,  there  are  several  reasons  that  the  importance  of  social  skills  is 
acknowledged  but  not  taught  in  the  community  colleges  in  this  study.  A  key 
component  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  failure  of  administrators  and  faculty 
to  identify  the  teaching  of  such  skills  as  central  to  the  agenda  of  the  college. 
Such  recognition,  however,  does  emerge  more  palpably  among  program 
chairs  within  the  community  colleges’  health  programs,  and  it  is  within 
these  programs  that  related  policies  are  systematically  implemented.  For 
example,  one  physical  therapy  assistant  program  chair  described  their 
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required  orientation  course  that  discusses,  “What  does  your  dress  say  about 
you?”  An  interview  with  the  chair  of  radiography  at  another  college  is  a 
good  example  of  the  multiple  and  systematic  methods  used  in  the  health 
programs  to  enhance  students’  professionally  relevant  social  skills. 

We  don’t  accept  any  late  assignments.  We  penalize  late  assignments. 
We  don’t  offer  make-up  tests  without  a  penalty.  Handouts  are  passed 
out  at  the  beginning  of  class  to  those  who  are  there  and  then  put  away 
and  those  who  come  in  late  have  to  get  copies  from  somebody  else. 
Quizzes  are  given  within  the  first  five  minutes.  . . .  We  just  finished  a 
trust  walk  last  week  where  we  blindfold  students  . . .  and  we  role-play 
you’re  the  patient  and  I’m  the  radiographer.  I  blindfold  you  in  the 
classroom.  Then  I  lead  you  around  the  hallway,  down  the  stairs,  into 
the  cafeteria  just  using  verbal  instructions,  and  then  I  have  to  sit  you 
down  in  the  cafeteria.  I  make  you  sit  there  for  five  minutes.  I  don’t  talk 
to  you.  Then  I  bring  you  back  to  the  classroom  and  then  we  reverse 
roles.  And  that’s  to  let  the  person  know  how  much  they  have  to  trust 
somebody  when  they  don’t  know  them  and  to  know  how  long  five 
minutes  sitting  alone  really  is,  and  what  it’s  like  to  be  disoriented.  We 
have  students,  second  semester  freshman,  they  take  turns  operating  a 
wheelchair.  . . .  They  come  in  at  8  in  the  morning,  get  in  the  wheel¬ 
chair,  and  they  cannot  get  out  of  the  wheelchair  until  3  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  They  wheel  themselves  down  to  the  classroom,  they  wheel 
themselves  in  the  bathroom.  They  participate  in  everything  that’s  go¬ 
ing  on  that  day,  but  they  just  have  to  get  themselves  around  to  get  an 
experience  of  what  that’s  like.  And  all  told,  we  have  about  30  strategies 
that  are  programwide,  not  just  coursewide,  that  the  faculty  has  decid¬ 
ed  are  program  things  we  want  you  to  learn  no  matter  what  course  it  is 
or  who’s  teaching  the  class.  They  are  mandatory  parts  of  the  course 
and  no  matter  who’s  teaching  it,  must  do.  . . .  And  some  are  designed 
for  critical  thinking;  others  are  designed  for  affective  enhancement. 

The  ability  of  the  health  programs  to  implement  such  practices  broadly 
across  all  their  health  classes  rests  partially  on  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
health  programs  have  limited  enrollments  and  additional  admissions  cri¬ 
teria.  Students  who  are  admitted  to  the  programs’  courses  are  less  likely  to 
resist  such  behavioral  requirements  because  of  the  high  demand  and  lim¬ 
ited  supply  of  such  classes.  Furthermore,  students  tend  to  see  any  policy 
linked  to  their  relevant  professions  as  legitimate,  unlike  the  situation  with 
the  general  education  classes. 

The  third  reason  for  not  teaching  social  skills  discussed  above — a  def¬ 
inition  of  social  skills  as  an  innate  personality  attribute  rather  than  skills 
learned — was  much  less  prevalent  in  the  interviews  with  health  program 
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staff.  It  did  emerge,  as  in  the  words  of  this  chair  of  a  cardiac  technology 
program. 

We  try,  with  the  professionalism  part  as  best  we  can,  but  I’m  not  sure 
that  some  of  these  things  that  they  need  out  there  are  things  that  can 
be  taught.  A  lot  of  it  is  self-confidence,  in  a  certain  way,  how  you  carry 
youi  self,  and  communication  skills.  So,  we  can  sort  of  bring  up  the 
problem  but  solving  it  ...  is  another  matter. 

However,  in  these  health  programs,  such  skills  were  most  often  discussed  as 
professional  skills  rather  than  personal  skills,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
incorporate  the  cultivation  of  such  skills  into  the  curriculum.  As  another 
radiography  chair  asserted  when  asked  about  work  habits  and  social  skills, 

We  have  a  lot  of  strategies  within  the  curriculum  that  are  designed  to 
address  just  those  issues.  As  opposed  to  the  technical  abilities,  we  also 
want  them  to  be  compassionate  and  to  act  professional  and  to  be  punc¬ 
tual  and  those  things  form  major  cornerstones  of  what  we  do  here. 

It  is  notable  that  students’  need  to  learn  these  skills  is  reinforced  by  the 
professional  associations  that  define  the  parameters  of  licensing  exams  and 
the  clinical  experiences  that  are  central  to  students’  training.  When  the 
community  college  administrators  do  not  prioritize  the  learning  of  such 
skills,  the  presence  of  professional  licensing  criteria  serves  as  an  alternate 
external  authority.  It  is  the  tight  relationships  between  these  community 
college  health  programs  on  the  one  hand  and  the  professional  associations 
and  clinical  settings  on  the  other  that  lend  such  weight  to  the  need  to 
respond  to  such  professional  interests. 

Occupational  Colleges 

In  contrast  to  the  nonhealth  occupational  programs  in  the  community  col¬ 
leges,  nearly  all  the  staff  and  faculty  at  the  occupational  colleges  recognize 
that  students  may  need  assistance  to  develop  these  skills  that  are  often  so 
crucial  to  job  success.  They  do  not  construe  it  as  merely  a  personal  issue,  but 
accept  responsibility  for  educating  students  about  the  necessity  of  these 
skills  and  assisting  them  in  developing  the  appropriate  behaviors.  Both 
occupational  college  administrators  and  faculty  in  our  study  agreed  across 
the  board  that  teaching  students  career-relevant  social  skills  was  a  necessary 
and  central  component  of  their  education.  In  fact,  such  a  task  was  con¬ 
sidered  central  to  each  occupational  college’s  mission,  and  by  following  the 
lead  of  the  employment  world,  these  colleges  are  deeply  committed  to 
teaching  students  any  skills  that  will  give  them  an  advantage  in  the  labor 
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market.  The  mission  of  the  occupational  colleges  to  socialize  students  into 
occupational  roles  makes  social  skills  an  essential  part  of  the  curriculum.  By 
explicitly  teaching  occupational  skills,  the  occupational  colleges  provide 
students  with  cultural  resources  that  they  can  activate  as  cultural  capital  in 
their  pursuit  of  a  job  and  in  their  performance  in  the  workplace.  Occu¬ 
pational  colleges  also  actively,  openly,  and  systematically  teach  students  a 
range  of  social  skills  that  will  help  them  succeed  in  the  professional  settings 
that  they  aspire  to  enter.  The  teaching  of  social  skills  spans  across  the  in¬ 
stitution — in  classrooms,  via  collegewide  policies,  and  through  career  and 
job  placement  services. 

The  dean  of  an  occupational  college  articulated  how  they  “package 
social  skills  into  curricula  and  their  mission. 

I  always  tell  students  the  hiring  equation  is  relatively  simple:  it’s  one 
third  communication  skills,  one  third  interpersonal  skills,  and  one 
third  technical  skills.  You  don’t  even  get  to  walk  in  the  front  door  if 
your  communication  skills  aren’t  good,  because  they’re  going  to  throw 
your  resume  away.  So,  the  whole  landscape  has  changed.  And  the 
challenge  we’ve  had  as  educators  is  not  losing  that  technical,  career- 
oriented  component  that  we’ve  always  been  a  hallmark  of  the  way  we 
do  things,  but  to  keep  that  and  address  those  other  competencies.  And 
to  integrate  them,  so  that  they’re  part  of  a  whole.  And  you  know  you 
don’t  teach  somebody  communication  skills  by  putting  in  an  extra 
English  class.  You  don’t  teach  them  to  work  in  a  team  by  another  psych 
class.  You  build  it  into  the  teaching  and  learning  process  so  that  it’s 
cross  curriculum,  rather  than  a  string  ...  we  look  at  it  more  on  a 
holistic  basis  than  on  individual. 

These  priorities  filter  down  into  the  daily  life  of  the  classroom  in  occupa¬ 
tional  colleges.  In  striking  contrast  to  what  I  heard  from  community  college 
faculty,  nearly  all  the  occupational  faculty  I  interviewed  talked  about  en¬ 
couraging  particular  communication  styles  in  the  classroom.  They  try  to 
help  students  become  more  comfortable  with  what  will  be  expected  of  them 
in  the  workplace.  Faculty  and  staff  members  described  the  need  to  inform 
students  about  behaviors  that  might  seem  readily  apparent  or  common 
sense  for  middle-class  people  who  are  familiar  with  such  norms  but  that  are 
taken-for-granted  assumptions  about  what  constitutes  appropriate  social 
behaviors  in  an  occupational  context.  Often,  when  students  do  not  conform 
to  professional  norms,  college  staff  are  surprised  and  deliberately  instruct 
students  about  what  seem  to  be  the  most  basic  social  rules. 

Because  their  colleges  explicitly  focus  on  employer  needs  and  expecta¬ 
tions,  faculty  members  are  imbued  with  the  authority  and  institutional 
support  to  incorporate  career-relevant  social  skills  into  the  content  of  their 
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classes.  They  reported  that  having  social  skills  as  an  explicit  part  of  the 
school’s  curriculum  is  especially  important  for  minority  and  low-SES  stu¬ 
dents,  who  are  sometimes  not  aware  of  basic  social  skills  in  the  workplace. 
In  addition  to  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom,  career  services  and  job  place¬ 
ment  staff  are  officially  designated  to  prepare  students  in  this  respect.  The 
director  of  job  placement  at  one  occupational  college  gave  an  example  of 
teaching  students  about  the  social  culture  of  answering  machines: 

We  even  just  have  to  deal  with  the  fact  that  they’ve  never  had  an 
answering  machine.  ...  I  promise  it’s  not  expensive,  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  have  a  job  search  without  having  a  way  to  leave  messages 
for  you.  And  um,  and  that  just  blows  some  people’s  minds  ...  or  that 
they  have  to  change  their  message  because  it’s  got  rap  music  on  in  the 
background  . . .  you  would  never  think  something  so  basic,  but  boy  it 
can  be  an  impediment. 

The  types  of  professional  social  skills  that  occupational  colleges  teach  are 
reflected  in  the  colleges’  policies  and  in  the  integration  of  personal,  social, 
and  self-presentational  skills  into  curricular  requirements.  Professional 
skills  include  knowledge  about  conduct  and  appearance  that  are  seen  as 
crucial  in  the  workplace.  Some  social  skills  might  be  considered  arbitrary, 
such  as  dress  code  and  appearance,  but  they  are  often  commonly  expected 
in  the  workplace.  Other  social  skills  are  more  clearly  essential,  such  as 
communication  skills,  cooperation,  and  punctuality.  These  social  skills  all 
reflect  norms  of  professional  culture,  and  they  represent  common  ideas 
about  appropriate  behavior  in  professional  work  settings. 

Several  of  these  occupational  colleges  try  to  incorporate  social  skills  by 
adhering  to  explicit  policies  about  social  behaviors.  An  administrator  at  an 
occupational  college  provided  an  example  of  their  punctuality  and  the  at¬ 
tendance  policy. 

At  15  minutes  late,  they  are  marked  absent.  They  are  encouraged  to 
stay  in  class  but  they  are  absent.  If  you  are  absent  six  times,  you 
automatically  fail  the  course.  If  you  are  tardy  three  times,  that  is  the 
equivalent  of  one  absence,  and  um,  programs  have  the  right  to  de¬ 
crease  the  number  of  absences  at  which  point  the  student  fails.  The 
medical  assisting  and  HIT  (health  information  technology)  teachers 
have  recently  discussed  lowering  it  to  four  absences  and  then  you  fail. 
And  the  institution  supports  allowing  the  program  to  do  anything  that 
is  more  than  what  the  institution  requires. 

Teachers  in  occupational  colleges  consider  these  policies  as  attempts  to  fos¬ 
ter  strong  work  habits  among  students,  and  they  stress  this  rationale  by 
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telling  students  that  excessive  absence  from  work  and  constantly  coming  to 
work  late  is  not  acceptable.  Because  the  teaching  of  these  social  skills  is  seen 
as  legitimate  throughout  the  college,  especially  by  top-level  administrators, 
individual  faculty  are  supported  in  their  attempts  to  enforce  these  college¬ 
wide  policies.  All  college  staff,  in  a  sense,  present  a  united  front  to  convince 
students  of  the  need  to  develop  such  skills. 

Although  attendance  and  punctuality  may  be  dismissed  as  subordinate 
socialization  (Bowles  and  Gintis  1976),  all  occupational  colleges  also  taught 
students  to  think  independently  and  critically,  solve  problems,  communi¬ 
cate  effectively,  work  well  with  others,  and  present  themselves  well  phys¬ 
ically,  verbally,  and  in  writing.  These  colleges  require  courses  that  are 
specifically  designed  to  nurture  and  develop  these  skills.  At  one  occupa¬ 
tional  college,  the  description  of  a  class  called  Critical  Thinking  and  Prob¬ 
lem  Solving  reads, 

This  course  helps  students  master  the  fundamentals  of  effective  prob¬ 
lem  solving  and  apply  them  to  a  range  of  practical  problems.  Major 
areas  of  subject  matter  and  activity  include  problem-solving  method¬ 
ologies,  research  strategies,  logical  reasoning,  critical  analysis  of 
information  and  cooperative  learning. 

At  another  occupational  college,  a  group  dynamics  course  emphasizes 
communication,  critical  thinking,  and  group  process  techniques,  and  stu¬ 
dents  “examine  the  elements  of  successful  teams  and  small  decision-making 
groups”  (college  catalog  description).  Within  the  various  programs,  pro¬ 
fessional  social  skills  are  built  into  the  program  requirements  and  evalu¬ 
ation  process.  For  example,  the  medical  assisting  program  at  one  of  the 
occupational  colleges  explicitly  teaches  students  the  most  basic  presentation 
skills  involved  in  talking  on  the  phone  with  clients: 

The  students  have  a,  like  a  clinical  evaluation  tool,  um,  it’s  a  checklist. 
And  at  the  end  of  each  course,  they  are  to  have  done  so  many  mastery 
demonstrations  of  each  procedure.  Answering  the  phone,  transcribing 
a  letter,  giving  injections,  drawing  blood,  whatever  it  is.  So  that  by  the 
time  they’ve  graduated,  their  tool  is  built  in,  and  they  have  mastered 
all  of  those  skills.  . . .  We  do  mock  patients  calling  on  the  phone  so  that 
they  demonstrate  those  kind  of  skills. 

The  rationale  for  developing  these  skills — namely,  the  idea  that  such  social 
skills  will  be  rewarded  in  the  workplace — is  explicitly  stated  to  students. 
Faculty,  administrators,  and  staff  draw  from  their  strong  linkages  and  fre¬ 
quent  contact  with  employers  to  convince  students  of  the  need  to  develop 
these  skills. 
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In  addition,  dress  codes  and  rules  of  appropriate  appearance  are  formally 
implemented  at  occupational  colleges.  If  colleges  do  not  have  a  policy  about 
what  to  wear  routinely,  they  often  require  students  to  conform  to  a  strict 
dress  code  while  attending  job  fairs  and  interacting  with  potential  employers. 
A  dean  of  general  education  at  one  occupational  college  put  it  this  way: 

We  have  a  dress  code.  The  reason  we  have  a  dress  code  is  we  are 
preparing  you  to  go  to  the  workplace.  And  it’s  a  batde,  a  constant  battle. 

I  m  not  in  class,  I’m  in  the  lab.”  You  still  can’t  wear  jeans.  You  can’t  dye 
your  hair  purple.  You  can’t  have  a  pierced  nose.  You  can’t  have  27 
earrings.  . . .  What  is  acceptable  in  a  casual,  social  situation  is  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  a  business  situation.  So  we  try  to  teach  them  that  division. 

Both  community  colleges  and  occupational  colleges  conduct  job  fairs  at  which 
students  get  an  overview  of  the  job  market  and  meet  with  employers.  Al¬ 
though  community  colleges  rarely  instruct  students  about  how  to  dress  or  act, 
occupational  colleges  tell  students  what  to  wear,  and  they  arrange  both  real 
and  mock  interview  sessions  between  the  students  and  employers.  These 
opportunities  are  provided  for  all  students,  not  just  the  few  who  seek  out 
specific  additional  help  (which  is  the  case  in  community  colleges).  Occupa¬ 
tional  college  administrators  point  out  that  social  skills  are  no  substitute  for 
the  technical  skills  that  students  need,  but  social  skills  are  almost  as  important 
as  technical  skills  for  getting  a  good  job  and  advancing  in  the  future. 


CONCLUSION 

If  I  would  have  known  [this  college]  was  available  when  I  was  younger, 

I  would  have  considered  it  for  business  [instead  of  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege].  ...  I  think  we  hit  a  market,  first  generation  primarily,  people 
that  want  to  make  a  career.  Bottom  line  is,  the  ultimate  goal  for  every¬ 
body  [both  types  of  college]  is  to  get  a  job,  regardless  of  what  major 
you  choose,  you  do  want  to  graduate  from  school  and  be  employed, 
make  a  living.  ...  I  think,  ultimately  the  goals  are  the  same.  It’s  just  the 
way  they’re  taught. 

(occupational  college  administrator) 

This  administrator  echoed  Ron’s  sentiments  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
Ron’s  life  struggles  have  led  him  to  decide  on  education  as  a  route  out  of  the 
types  of  manual  jobs  that  his  father  and  friends  hold.  Like  Ron,  most  of  the 
low-income,  first-generation,  and  minority  students  in  community  colleges 
and  occupational  colleges  need  these  degrees  to  lead  them  into  better  job 
prospects.  They  are  often  disconnected  from  the  people  who  live  and  work 
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in  more  professional  settings,  and  they  hope  that  college  can  somehow 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  more  desirable  labor  market  positions. 

This  study  moves  beyond  the  idea  of  colleges  as  credentialing  institu¬ 
tions.  As  I  have  attempted  to  show,  community  colleges  and  occupational 
colleges  take  very  different  approaches  to  the  challenge  of  preparing  stu¬ 
dents  in  applied  occupational  programs  for  labor  market  success.  Commu¬ 
nity  colleges  have  few  formal  mechanisms  outside  their  health  programs  for 
explicitly  teaching  students  the  professionally  relevant  social  skills  that  are 
likely  to  enhance  their  opportunities  for  success  in  the  occupations  that  they 
strive  to  attain.  The  teaching  of  such  skills  is  not  seen  as  a  primary  function 
of  colleges,  and  such  a  perspective  likely  derives  from  their  adherence  to  a 
traditional  university  model  of  the  purpose  and  content  education.  The 
teaching  of  social  skills  is  simply  not  considered  an  acceptable  purpose  for 
college  educators. 

Occupational  colleges,  however,  are  proactive  and  explicit  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  align  their  actions  directly  with  students’  employment  needs.  Be¬ 
cause  they  view  students’  work-relevant  social  skills  as  crucial  for  their 
employment  success,  occupational  colleges  have  developed  mechanisms  for 
systematically  assisting  students  in  developing  these  career-relevant  skills. 

If  Bowles  and  Gintis  are  correct,  community  colleges  are  doing  their 
occupational  students  a  service  by  not  socializing  them  into  subordinate 
positions  within  an  oppressive  capitalist  labor  market.  If  Bourdieu  is  cor¬ 
rect,  community  colleges  are  doing  their  students  a  disservice  by  withhold¬ 
ing  crucial  culturally  based  knowledge,  the  lack  of  which  may  serve  as  a 
barrier  to  upward  mobility  for  students  from  lower-income  backgrounds. 
Even  Bowles  and  Gintis  contended  that  access  to  such  knowledge  and  a 
cultivation  of  what  the  professional  middle  class  considers  higher-status 
social  skills  would  prepare  students  for  even  higher  levels  within  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  employment  opportunities. 

Critics  of  Bourdieu’s  emphasis  on  cultural  capital  tend  to  narrowly  define 
culture  as  the  “high-culture”  activities  and  appreciations  of  the  elite.  Per¬ 
haps  a  broader  definition  of  elite  culture  that  recognizes  the  exclusionary 
power  of  “professional”  culture  should  be  incorporated  into  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  importance  of  cultural  capital  in  the  transmission  of  priv¬ 
ilege.  Such  a  consideration  speaks  to  the  ways  in  which  our  postsecondary 
educational  institutions  may  be  limiting  social  mobility  not  by  teaching 
subordinate  skills,  but  by  not  teaching  the  skills  that  may  facilitate  access  to 
more  privileged  occupational  positions  and  opportunities.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  most  of  the  occupational  faculty  I  interviewed  at  both  types  of  colleges 
believe  that  these  social  skills  are  required  by  employers  and  many  students 
lack  them,  suggesting  that  unless  students  are  somehow  able  to  learn  them 
on  their  own,  community  college  students  who  have  not  will  face  obstacles 
to  their  efforts  to  succeed  in  the  labor  market. 
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APPENDIX 

SELECTED  QUESTIONS  FROM  THE  STAFF  INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL 

Who  decides  the  content  of  the  curriculum  and  of  particular  courses?  What 
people  are  consulted  and  who  needs  to  approve  the  program  or  content? 
How  are  final  decisions  made? 

Do  you  draw  any  distinctions  between  education  and  training?  (explain) 
Is  this  reflected  in  the  curriculum?  What  would  you  say  is  the  purpose  or 
aim  of  the  general  education  coursework? 

In  your  attempt  to  prepare  students  for  career  entry,  how  much  of  an 
emphasis  would  you  say  is  placed  on  the  following: 

No  emphasis  Some  emphasis  A  major  emphasis 

•  Job  skills  or  job-specific  competencies? 

•  Social  skills  at  work,  like  customer  and  coworker  relations,  dealing 
with  conflict? 

•  Work  habits  like  punctuality,  politeness,  relating  to  supervisors? 

•  Proper  dress  or  attire? 

•  Types  of  speech  or  dialect? 

•  Job  search  skills,  like  interviewing,  finding  available  openings,  resume 
writing,  and  self-presentation? 

If  some  emphasis  or  major  emphasis,  how  is  this  addressed?  Who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  and  for  which  students? 

Can  you  speak  a  little  bit  about  the  curriculum’s  content  in  terms  of  general 
education  and  core  curriculum?  How  extensive  is  the  variety  and  range  of 
options  available  for  students  to  choose  from? 

What  would  you  say  is  the  purpose  or  aim  of  the  general  education 
coursework  here? 

Do  employers  influence  your  program  offerings  or  the  content  of  classes? 
Are  certain  employers  more  active  than  others  in  influencing  your  program? 

Do  you  have  a  method  for  finding  out  how  well  the  students’  training- 
matches  the  skill  needs  of  employers?  What  happens  if  students’  skills  fall  short? 

How  do  you  manage  weak  or  poor-performing  students?  Do  low- 
achieving  or  poor-performing  students  ever  affect  your  relationships  or 
reputation  with  employers? 

Do  you  think  that  the  academic  skill  level  of  incoming  students  affects 
your  ability  to  maintain  relationships  with  employers  at  all? 
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What  about  students’  prior  employment  background?  Neighborhood? 
Race,  ethnicity,  or  economic  class  background? 

SELECTED  QUESTIONS  FROM  STUDENT  INTERVIEW  PROTOCOL 

In  what  ways  has  college  been  different  than  what  you  thought  it  would  be.J 
What  is  your  opinion  on  having  to  take  general  education  classes? 

•  Are  they  helpful?  Do  you  think  they’re  necessary?  Which  do  you  like, 
not  like? 

•  Have  you  had  to  take  any  classes  like  College  Success  or  Career  De¬ 
velopment?  What  did  you  think  of  these  classes? 

In  your  opinion,  have  the  general  education  courses  helped  you  prepare 
for  employment?  How?  Does  your  school  offer  internships  (clinicals, 
practicums,  externships,  co-ops)?  Have  you  ever  done  one?  Why/why  not? 
Are  you  glad  that  you  did  it?  Looking  forward  to  doing  it?  Why? 

Does  your  school  have  policies  on  attendance?  Dress  code?  Meeting  with 
advisors? 

•  How  do  you  feel  about  having  to  follow  these  rules/policies? 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  college  has  this  policy? 

•  Do  you  think  that  these  behaviors  will  be  important  outside  of  school? 

•  Do  you  think  that  following  the  rules  affects  your  grades  or  will  affect 
you  in  your  future  job? 

Have  you  ever  broken  a  school  rule  or  policy?  What  happened? 

Since  coming  to  this  college,  how  do  you  think  you’ve  developed  or 
changed  as  a  person? 

Do  you  feel  more  ready  to  become  a  [name  occupation]?  Why?  What  role 
has  the  college  played  in  that? 

Have  you  ever  had  to  deal  with  conflict  here  at  this  college  with  other 
students/staff/employers? 

How  did  the  college  help  you  in  that  situation? 

What  about  your  teamwork  skills,  working  in  groups?  Do  you  think  that 
your  experience  doing  group  projects  could  be  useful  after  you  leave  school? 

Has  the  college  encouraged  you  to  improve  your  time  management 
skills?  How? 

Do  you  feel  like  you  fit  in  at  this  school?  Why  or  why  not? 

•  What  makes  you  feel  comfortable  here,  what  gives  you  a  sense  of 
connection? 

•  Is  there  anything  that  makes  you  feel  uncomfortable  or  disconnected 
from  the  college? 
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°  Do  you  think  that  the  size  of  this  college  matters  to  you? 

o  Do  you  think  that  the  race  and  nationality  of  students  and  faculty 
affect  you  at  all? 

What  keeps  you  motivated  to  continue  going  to  college? 

Who  do  you  turn  to  for  help  or  support  when  you’re  having  trouble  in 
school  or  feeling  discouraged? 

•  How  comfortable  do  you  feel  with  your  teachers?  advisors? 

o  Do  you  talk  much  with  them  in  class?  Out  of  class?  In  their  offices? 

o  What  relationships/friendships  do  you  have  with  other  students  in 
your  program?  In  class,  out  of  class? 

o  Are  you  involved  in  any  clubs  or  student  groups? 

o  Do  you  think  that  taking  classes  with  the  same  students  from  term 
to  term  is  helpful  or  not? 

Has  your  view  of  yourself  changed  since  you’ve  enrolled  at  this  school? 

How  has  your  experience  here  affected  your  level  of  commitment  to 
your  goals? 

Do  you  have  a  career  services  or  job  placement  office  at  your  school?  Have 
you  ever  been  there? 

•  What  sort  of  help  or  information  did  they  give  you? 

Has  anyone  ever  talked  to  you  about  resumes?  Job-search  skills?  Inter¬ 
viewing? 

•  Who,  and  in  what  setting?  Was  it  a  formal  class? 

What  other  resources  did  you  use  to  get  information  on  jobs,  employers, 
and  so  on? 

What  do  you  know  now  about  how  to  get  a  job  that  you  didn’t  know 
before  you  came  to  this  college?  Have  you  learned  anything  new  about  how 
to  dress  or  what  to  do  in  an  interview? 

How  will  you  actually  look  for  a  job? 

How  prepared  do  you  think  that  you  are  for  the  job  search  process? 

•  Has  your  school  done  things  that  made  you  feel  more  prepared? 

•  Are  there  still  areas  in  which  you  feel  unprepared? 

What  messages  have  you  gotten  from  employers  about  preparing  for  a  job? 

How  confident  are  you  that  you  will  get  a  good  job  when  you  graduate? 
Why  are  you  confident  (or  why  not)? 

Will  your  school  help  you  get  a  job?  How? 
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•  Do  you  think  that  this  college’s  reputation  will  hurt  you  or  help  you 
get  a  job? 

If  this  college  didn’t  help  you  search,for  a  job,  how  would  that  affect  you? 

•  How  would  doing  it  on  your  own  be  different? 


Notes 

1  This  author  does  not  imply,  judge,  or  consider  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  differing 
cultural  styles  or  preferences,  nor  does  she  suggest  that  certain  cultural  behaviors  should 
replace  others. 

2  Surveys  were  administered  to  students  in  class,  and  the  response  rate  approached  100%. 
Classes  were  selected  to  target  a  cross  section  of  credit-level  students  in  comparable  occupa¬ 
tional  programs  across  both  types  of  colleges.  Surveys  asked  about  students  goals,  back¬ 
grounds,  attitudes,  experiences,  course-taking  patterns,  and  perceptions. 

3  See  the  appendix  for  more  detail  on  the  interview  protocols.  Please  note  that  interview 
questions  varied  somewhat  according  to  each  faculty,  staff,  and  administrator  positions  and 
students’  stages  within  their  programs. 

4  Career  services  offices  at  the  community  colleges  did  not  offer  direct  job  placement 
services,  but  they  did  offer  career  exploration  and  the  tools  for  students  to  do  their  own  job 
searches.  For  a  fuller  description  of  these  differences,  see  Deil-Amen  and  Rosenbaum,  2004. 
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Recent  data  indicate  that  a  large  proportion  of  students  entering  community  colleges 
are  identifying  terminal  certificate  or  occupational  associate  degrees  instead  of  ac¬ 
ademic  majors  or  transfer  as  their  short-term  goal.  Despite  this,  throughout  much  of 
the  1 980s  and  1 990s,  states  established  articulation  agreements  as  policy  instruments 
to  enhance  the  transfer  of  students  from  public  2-year  institutions  to  4-year  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  conundrum  raises  an  interesting  two-part  question:  In  the  absence  of  a 
significant  increase  in  the  demand  for  transfer  by  community  colleges  entrants,  why 
have  states  enacted  these  agreements,  and  what  potential  impacts  may  arise  from  these 
legislative  trends  ?  Applying  the  state  relative  autonomy  theory,  we  contend  that  the 
rise  of  articulation  agreements  constitutes  a  new  state  strategy  to  cope  with  the  stag¬ 
nation  of  higher  education  appropriations,  the  spiraling  costs  of  tuition,  and  an  excess 
demand  for  affordable  higher  education. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  growth  of  public  2-year  colleges  has  long  been  associated  with  the  dis¬ 
tinctly  American  impulse  to  democratize  higher  education.  Anchoring  their 
reputation  as  institutions  dedicated  to  equalizing  educational  opportunities 
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in  American  society  is  the  transfer  function,  which  furnishes  a  proportion  of 
community  college  students  an  opportunity  to  continue  toward  a  baccalau¬ 
reate  degree.  These  open-door  policies  have,  however,  generated  fierce 
disagreement  regarding  the  institutions’  overall  purpose  and  their  impact 
on  reducing  entrenched  racial-ethnic,  gender,  and  class  inequalities.  For 
example,  in  opposition  to  functionalist  views  of  2-year  institutions  as  an 
expression  of  democratic  progress  and  consumer  demand  for  access  to 
higher  education,  the  concept  of  cooling  out  has  been  employed  to  highlight 
the  tendency  for  community  college  students  seeking  transfer  to  universities 
to  be  tracked  into  terminal  vocational-technical  programs  (Bowles  8c  Gintis, 
1976;  Clark,  1960;  Karabel,  1972,  1974,  1986;  Nasaw,  1979;  Pincus,  1980; 
Shor,  1980;  Zwerling,  1986). 

Employing  a  traditional  notion  of  cooling  out  to  assess  the  dramatic  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  statewide  articulation  agreements,  which  are  in¬ 
tended  to  enhance  the  transfer  of  students  from  public  2-year  to  4-year 
postsecondary  institutions,1  would  likely  rely  on  a  cause-effect  argument  to 
explain  their  influence.  If  the  effect  on  transfer  is  not  immediately  positive, 
then  these  agreements  may  simply  operate  as  another  example  of  how  2- 
year  institutions  reproduce  inequality.  With  the  exception  of  Burton  Clark’s 
seminal  essay  (1960),  the  literature  featuring  cooling-out  explanations  of 
community  colleges  tends  to  provide  little  room  for  alternative  interpre¬ 
tations  capable  of  conceptualizing  what  Dougherty  (1994)  identified  as  the 
contradictory  nature  of  2-year  institutions.  According  to  Dougherty,  the 
contradictory  character  of  community  colleges  is  grounded  in  the  following 
reality:  Two-year  institutions  are  both  reproducers  of  inequality  and  the 
promoters  of  social  mobility.  With  Dougherty’s  perspective  in  mind,  we 
propose  an  alternative  explanation  to  traditional  notions  of  cooling  out  by 
exploring,  on  the  one  hand,  the  possibility  that  statewide  articulation 
agreements  will  eventually  enhance  transfer  rates  if  the  predictions  re¬ 
garding  an  increased  presence  of  middle-class  students  at  community  col¬ 
leges  come  to  fruition  (Townsend,  2001).  On  the  other  hand,  if  this 
development  does  indeed  occur,  will  the  existence  of  statewide  articulation 
agreements  eventually  undermine  the  primary  mission  of  a  significant  pro¬ 
portion  of  2-year  institutions,  which  is  to  provide  access  to  higher  education 
for  nontraditional  or  disadvantaged  students  (working  class,  minority,  older, 
and  part  time)  who  tend  to  have  no  other  pathways  to  college? 

To  examine  these  issues,  this  article  adopts  the  following  propositions. 
First,  because  community  colleges  serve  as  the  primary  gateway  of  access  to 
higher  education  for  disadvantaged  students,  the  potential  impact  of  state¬ 
wide  articulation  agreements  is  significant  given  both  the  vocational  char¬ 
acter  of  these  institutions  and  the  extent  to  which  opportunities  for  social 
mobility  and  degree  attainment  will  be  enhanced  or  thwarted  in  the  future. 
Second,  because  higher  education  is  now  in  the  midst  of  a  fiscal  crisis,  these 
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agreements  furnish  state  governments  with  the  possibility  to  reduce  costs 
while  rhetorically  maintaining  a  commitment  to  access  without  necessarily 
providing  greater  opportunity  for  disadvantaged  students  in  the  long  term. 
Finally,  because  traditional  explanations  involving  the  origins  and  voca¬ 
tional  evolution  of  community  colleges  do  not  appear  theoretically  well 
suited  to  account  for  the  rise  of  statewide  articulation  agreements,  the  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  employed  in  the  article  will  contribute  to  both  the  lit¬ 
erature  and  research  on  2-year  institutions. 

This  article  critiques  and  extends  theoretical  approaches  used  to  under¬ 
stand  the  purposes  and  policies  of  community  colleges  by  evaluating 
whether  they  can  explain  the  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  articulation 
agreements  from  1985  to  1995.  In  carefully  examining  the  complex  rela¬ 
tionship  between  public  higher  education  and  state  governments,  our 
motivation  is  driven  from  the  following  observation.  The  earlier  data 
chronicling  the  aspirations  of  students  attending  community  colleges  sup¬ 
ported  the  contention  that  the  majority  of  entrants  originally  placed  in 
preparatory  transfer  tracks  either  dropped  out  or  ended  up  in  terminal 
vocational-technical  programs  (Brint  &  Karabel,  1989;  Dougherty,  1994). 
However,  by  the  1990s,  data  provided  by  the  Beginning  Postsecondary 
Student  Longitudinal  Study  of  1989  and  1995  (BPS89  and  BPS95)  indicate 
that  the  majority  of  students  entering  community  colleges  are  identifying 
short-term  tracks  other  than  the  traditional  transfer  route.2  When  taking 
into  consideration  the  growth  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  in  the 
late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  this  trend  involving  the  enrollment  choices  of 
first-time  community  college  entrants  frames  our  overarching  inquiry: 
Why,  after  several  decades  of  relative  inactivity,  have  state  policy  makers 
decided  to  establish  comprehensive  articulation  agreements  when  there  has 
not  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  demand  for  transfer  among  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  students  entering  community  colleges? 

Considering  that  a  large  proportion  of  first-time  community  college  stu¬ 
dents  are  now  self-selecting  certificate  and  occupational  associate  programs 
of  study,  and  that  states  have  moved  aggressively  throughout  the  late  1980s 
and  early  1990s  to  establish  articulation  agreements,  our  research  is  guided 
by  two  broad  questions:  (1)  What  fiscal,  political,  and  demographic  forces 
might  account  for  the  increase  in  statewide  articulation  agreements  pro¬ 
moting  the  institutionalization  of  the  transfer  function  between  public 
community  colleges  and  4-year  postsecondary  institutions?  (2)  What  ex¬ 
planatory  value,  if  any,  does  the  seminal  notion  of  cooling  out  possess  when 
attempting  to  account  for  the  potential  impact  of  statewide  articulation 
agreements? 

To  provide  answers  to  these  research  questions,  we  first  turn  to  the  major 
theoretical  contributions  involving  community  colleges  to  gauge  how  well 
they  explain  the  rise  of  statewide  articulation  agreements.  After  surveying 
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these  theoretical  models,  we  develop  a  conceptual  framework  to  account  for 
the  rapid  growth  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  over  a  10-year  period 
(1985-1995).  Adopting  Dougherty’s  state  relative  autonomy  approach,  we 
hypothesize  that  the  interests  of  state  legislatures,  governors,  and  policy 
makers  may  explain  the  rise  of  statewide  articulation  agreements.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  argue  that  the  interests  of  states  in  managing  the  competing 
demands  of  the  electorate  and  different  segments  of  the  public  at  large,  and 
in  controlling  the  costs  of  higher  education  in  relation  to  other  state  ex¬ 
penditures,  represent  the  driving  forces  behind  the  growth  of  these  agree¬ 
ments.  To  validate  our  assertions,  we  examine  the  fiscal  and  demographic 
trends  shaping  public  higher  education  over  a  20-year  period.  We  conclude 
by  discussing  the  future  role  of  community  colleges  in  an  era  of  heightened 
fiscal  uncertainty  by  raising  the  possibility  that  statewide  articulation  agree¬ 
ments  may,  over  time,  exacerbate  (as  opposed  to  ameliorate)  social  strat¬ 
ification  and  inequality  in  the  absence  of  other  state  policies. 


AN  OVERVIEW  OF  THE  MAJOR  THEORIES  RELATED  TO  THE 
ORIGINS  AND  VOCATIONALIZATION  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

Several  historical-conceptual  frameworks  have  been  developed  to  map  out 
the  often  contested  terrain  underlying  the  origins  and  purposes  of  com¬ 
munity  colleges. 

FUNCTIONALISTS 

Proponents  of  a  functionalist  perspective  tend  to  view  community  colleges 
as  integral  to  efforts  that  enhance  educational  opportunities  for  underrep¬ 
resented  groups  such  as  women,  minorities,  and  members  of  the  working 
class  (Cohen  &  B rawer,  1996;  Medsker,  1960;  Monroe,  1972).  Functionalists 
equate  2-year  institutions  with  the  expansion  of  democratic  and  consumer 
rights,  predicated  on  the  American  public’s  demand  for  greater  access  to 
higher  education  and  the  changing  technocratic  needs  of  the  economy. 
Accordingly,  functionalists  contend  that  community  colleges  serve  as  both  a 
supplier  of  vocational-technical  skills  and  a  site  for  transfer  of  those  qual¬ 
ified  students  seeking  baccalaureate  degrees. 

NEO-MARXISTS 

Neo-Marxist  critics  of  community  colleges  focus  on  the  likelihood  for  working- 
class,  female,  and  minority  students  to  be  cooled  out  in  terminal  vocational- 
technical  programs  (Bowles  &  Gintis,  1976;  Karabel,  1972,  1974;  Nasaw, 
1979;  Pincus,  1980;  Shor,  1980;  Zwerling,  1986).  These  critics  posit  that 
the  vocational  character  of  community  colleges  represents  a  business- 
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dominated  strategy  to  help  manage  the  supply  of  labor  and  the  demands  of 
capital.  According  to  this  view,  vocational  education  at  community  colleges, 
with  the  support  of  local  and  state  governments,  provides  subsidized  train¬ 
ing  of  students  for  businesses.  In  addition,  by  cooling  out  the  aspirations  of 
community  college  entrants,  a  predominantly  working-class  and  minority 
student  body  is  eventually  tracked  into  low-wage  vocational-technical  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  economy.  Stated  differently,  Neo-Marxists  argue  that  com¬ 
munity  colleges  legitimate  inequality  by  perpetuating  the  illusion  of  social 
mobility  in  capitalist  societies,  which  is  best  illustrated  by  the  existence  of  an 
ineffective  transfer  function  at  2-year  institutions  (Bowles  &  Gintis;  Pincus; 
Shor). 

INSTITUTIONALISTS 

Institutionalists  such  as  Brint  and  Karabel  (1989)  highlight  the  role  of  state 
universities,  higher  education  commissions,  and  associations — such  as  the 
American  Association  for  Community  Colleges — when  accounting  for  the 
growth  of  community  colleges  and  their  increased  vocationalization.  As 
growing  numbers  of  students  sought  access  to  higher  education  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  of  the  20th  century,  state  universities  and  their  officials  had  a  vested 
interest  in  ensuring  that  the  value  of  their  baccalaureate  degrees  did  not 
depreciate  and  that  their  institutions  avoided  becoming  diploma  mills. 
Consequently,  Brint  and  Karabel  concluded  that  state  universities  support¬ 
ed  the  growth  of  community  colleges,  and  their  vocational  orientation,  to 
deflect  the  demand  for  access  to  higher  education  in  the  direction  of  2-year 
institutions. 

STATISTS 

In  exploring  further  the  role  of  community  colleges,  Dougherty  (1994) 
contended  that  institutionalists  do  not  fully  account  for  the  contradictory 
character  of  2-year  institutions.  For  Dougherty,  the  contradictory  nature  of 
community  colleges  is  attributed  to  the  multiple  goals  and  the  different 
influences  and  forces,  both  ideological  and  economic,  that  constrain  and 
shape  the  evolution  of  these  institutions.  In  researching  this  contradictory 
organization,  Dougherty  examined  the  relationship  between  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  local,  state,  and  federal  governments.  Although  Dougherty’s 
state  relative  autonomy  theory  is  closest  to  an  institutional  approach,  he 
posited  that  what  is  largely  missing  in  Brint  and  Karabel’s  (1989)  account  of 
the  rise  of  2-year  institutions  and  the  growth  of  vocational  programs  is  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  interests  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments.3 
In  particular,  his  analysis  highlighted  the  motives  of  local  and  state  gov¬ 
ernment  officials  interested  in  creating  employment  and  job  training 
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opportunities  while  appealing  to  their  immediate  constituents  (i.e.,  affected 
communities,  lobbies,  associations,  and  the  electorate  at  large)  and  to  the 
anticipated  demands  of  business.  In  short,  Dougherty  posited  that  in  man¬ 
aging  competing  interests  in  society,  public  officials’  intentions — so  as  to 
remain  in  power — are  primarily  responsible  for  the  growth  and  vocation- 
alization  of  community  colleges. 


CONCEPTUALIZING  THE  GROWTH  OF  STATEWIDE  ARTICULATION 

AGREEMENTS 

Having  summarized  the  major  theories  used  to  explain  the  origins  and 
vocationalization  of  community  colleges,  we  now  assess  the  applicability  of 
each  approach  to  account  for  the  growth  of  statewide  articulation  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s. 

NEO-MARXISTS 

Neo-Marxists  maintain  that  the  stratified  system  of  American  higher  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  vocational  character  of  community  colleges  serve  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  corporations  by  providing  businesses  with  government-subsidized 
technical  training.  Nevertheless,  the  introduction  of  statewide  articulation 
agreements  appears  to  serve  little  purpose  in  furthering  businesses’  inter¬ 
ests.  One  could  argue  that,  over  the  long  term,  the  introduction  of  statewide 
articulation  agreements  could  facilitate  an  expansion  of  the  baccalaureate 
market  in  paraprofessional  and  technological  fields.  However,  this  possibil¬ 
ity  does  not  easily  lend  itself  to  the  conclusion  that  corporations  worked  in 
concert  to  exert  pressure  on  state  governments  to  introduce  articulation 
agreements.  If  anything,  corporations  have  often  displayed  impatience  with 
higher  education.  For  instance,  in  the  rapidly  changing  sector  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  corporations  such  as  Microsoft  were  unwilling  to  wait  for 
colleges  to  develop  appropriate  training  programs.  Instead,  these  corpo¬ 
rations  moved  aggressively  to  meet  their  employment  needs  by  creating 
independent  certificate  programs  that  do  not  require  a  2-year  curriculum 
or  a  60-credit  sequence  of  courses  (Adelman,  1999). 

This  does  not  mean  that  business  has  no  influence  on  state  policy  within 
the  realm  of  higher  education.  On  the  contrary;  government  officials  often 
seek  to  appeal  to  the  interests  of  corporations  as  both  providers  of  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities  and  a  valuable  source  of  revenue  during  costly 
election  campaigns.  Moreover,  the  recent  introduction  of  performance- 
based  funding,  which  has  accompanied  the  “standards  and  accountability” 
movement,  is  a  good  example  of  how  the  rhetoric  of  business  has  been 
adopted  by  policy  makers  when  attempting  to  reform  higher  education 
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(Alexander,  2000;  Burke,  1997;  Burke  &  Associates,  2002).  However,  such 
policies  appear  to  be  more  ideologically  driven  and  representative  of  an 
indirect  expression  of  business  interests.  Thus,  when  attempting  to  con¬ 
ceptualize  the  relationship  between  community  colleges  and  statewide  ar¬ 
ticulation  agreements,  it  is  our  contention  that  we  need  to  look  at  influences 
other  than  business. 

INSTITUTIONALISTS 

Following  the  institutionalist  perspective,  it  is  plausible  that  2-year  institu¬ 
tions  and  their  associations  represent  the  driving  forces  behind  the  legis¬ 
lative  push  by  state  governments  to  better  coordinate  the  transfer  function. 
Improving  the  likelihood  of  transfer  would  undoubtedly  enhance  the  status 
of  2-year  institutions  and  potentially  increase  enrollments.  Moreover,  with 
the  introduction  of  performance-based  funding,  it  is  foreseeable  that  com¬ 
munity  colleges  could,  over  time,  benefit  from  state  funding  that  specifically 
targets  improvements  in  transfer  rates. 

Despite  these  rationalizations,  an  institutionalist  approach  may  not  be 
well  suited  to  explaining  the  increase  in  statewide  articulation  agreements. 
Brint  and  Karabel  (1989)  argued  that  community  colleges  have  consistently 
served  as  a  buffer  to  protect  state  universities  from  the  onslaught  of  new 
students  seeking  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Indeed,  according  to  these  au¬ 
thors,  a  primary  motivation  of  state  universities  regarding  their  support  for 
community  colleges  is  to  ensure  that  the  value  of  the  baccalaureate  degree 
does  not  depreciate  because  of  excess  student  demand.  Given  this  premise, 
it  is  highly  unlikely  that  4-year  institutions  would  actively  support  articu¬ 
lation  agreements  when  the  demand  for  access  to  higher  education  is  pres¬ 
ently  at  a  premium.  Assuming  that  statewide  agreements  are  designed  to 
enhance  transfer  rates,  students  entering  community  colleges  who  seek 
baccalaureate  degrees  may  at  best  be  delayed  (as  opposed  to  diverted)  from 
gaining  access  to  4-year  institutions.  Moreover,  if  an  underlying  concern  of 
state  universities  is  to  maintain  the  value  of  their  baccalaureate  degrees, 
then  a  delay  of  approximately  2  years  in  relation  to  the  eventual  influx  of 
transfer  students  will  not  stop  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  baccalaureate 
degrees  being  awarded.  Thus,  the  application  of  an  institutionalist  model  is 
limited  when  seeking  to  account  for  the  growth  of  statewide  articulation 
agreements. 

FUNCTIONALISTS 

Another  possibility  is  that  public  pressure  is  responsible  for  the  growth  of 
articulation  agreements,  as  dissatisfaction  over  the  inability  of  4-year  insti¬ 
tutions  to  meet  the  demand  for  baccalaureate  degrees  prompted  state 
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governments  to  act.  From  this  perspective,  there  are  two  functionalist  ap¬ 
proaches  that  can  be  applied  to  understand  the  increase  in  statewide  ar¬ 
ticulation  agreements.  The  hrst  approach  focuses  on  the  power  of 
consumers  of  higher  education  to  alter  the  orientation  of  community 
colleges.  For  example,  some  functionalists  argue  that  the  vocational  char¬ 
acter  of  community  colleges  emerged  only  after  parents  and  students  de¬ 
manded  that  2-year  institutions  align  themselves  with  employment 
opportunities  in  technical  fields.4  If  we  attempt  to  apply  this  functionalist 
approach  to  understand  the  growth  of  statewide  articulation  programs  in 
the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s,  a  contradiction  emerges:  Data  from  BP^89 
and  BPS95  do  not  demonstrate  a  significant  increase  in  students  seeking 
transfer  upon  entry  to  community  colleges  (see  Table  1).  Consequently, 
it  is  unlikely  that  demand  for  greater  transferability  by  consumers  of 
higher  education  is  responsible  for  the  increase  in  statewide  articulation 
agreements. 

The  second  functionalist  approach  relies  on  the  democratic  relationship 
between  the  electorate  and  state  policy.  State  officials  presumably  view  ar¬ 
ticulation  agreements  as  a  means  to  confirm  their  standing  among  the 
electorate  by  showcasing  a  commitment  to  enhancing  access  to  higher  ed¬ 
ucation.  Although  this  perspective  has  merit,  the  demand  for  access  to 
higher  education  is  simply  one  of  several  competing  concerns  that  need  to 
be  managed  by  state  officials  seeking  to  stay  in  power;  demands  exist  for 
affordable  health  care  and  prescription  drugs,  improvements  in  K-12  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  redistributive  rates  of  taxation.  To  coordinate  these  demands, 
functionalism  assumes  that  the  checks  and  balances  associated  with  the 
American  style  of  democracy  compel  government  officials  to  act  in  the 
public’s  interest.  The  difficulty  with  such  a  view  of  higher  education  policy 
formation  is  that  it  relies  on  an  idealistic  and  one-dimensional  conception  of 
the  relationship  between  state  governments  and  the  electorate.  Omitted 
from  analysis  is  the  recognition  that  the  interests  of  state  governments  often 


Table  1.  Degree  working  toward  at  public  community  colleges 


Degree  Expected  at  First  Institution 

BPS89 

BPS95 

Missing  degree  goal 

3.45% 

n/a 

No  degree 

7.31% 

11.76% 

Certificate 

12.97% 

12.89% 

Associate 

52.97% 

52.42% 

Academic 

31.82% 

37.33% 

Occupational 

68.18% 

62.67% 

Bachelor’s  or  transfer  to  4-year 

23.30% 

22.92% 

Source:  Authors’  computations  based  on  Beginning  Postsecondary  Student  Long¬ 
itudinal  Study  of  1989  and  1995. 
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have  less  to  do  with  promoting  equality  of  opportunity  than  managing  the 
demands  of  their  constituencies  and  the  fiscal,  political,  and  ideological 
constraints  that  limit  government  power.  Given  the  contested  ideological 
and  political  environment  in  which  state  governments  operate,  policy  for¬ 
mation  is  better  understood  as  a  process  of  strategic  targeting  in  which  the 
needs  of  various  segments  of  the  public,  business  community,  media,  as¬ 
sociations,  lobbies,  and  different  levels  of  government  are  met  in  an  effort  to 
secure  the  necessary  resource  base  and  political  support  for  state  officials  to 
remain  in  office. 


STATISTS 

A  final  perspective  to  explain  the  increase  in  statewide  articulation  agree¬ 
ments  assumes  that,  at  the  most  basic  level,  the  primary  interests  of  state 
governments  are  to  remain  in  power.  Power  is  defined  in  terms  of  control 
over  political  and  economic  resources.  Power  is  exercised  through  state 
legislatures  and  bureaucracies  in  charge  of  decision  making  regarding  the 
collection  and  allocation  of  public  funds,  the  initiating  of  policies,  and  the 
enactment  of  laws.  In  the  context  of  state  government,  power  is  not  ab¬ 
solute,  but  rather  limited  and  moderated  by  competing  priorities  and  in¬ 
terests  that  influence  the  nature  of  political  participation  and  electoral 
outcomes.  These  constraints  on  power  explain  the  term  relative  autonomy. 
Expressed  differently,  state  governments  are  sites  in  which  the  demands  of, 
and  conflicts  between,  various  economic,  cultural,  and  ideological  interest 
groups  are  managed  by  public  officials  and  bureaucrats  interested  in  main¬ 
taining  or  enhancing  power. 

Based  on  theories  applied  to  community  college  research,  we  contend 
that  only  Dougherty’s  state  relative  autonomy  theory  accounts  for  the  rise  in 
statewide  articulation  agreements  as  policy  instruments.  The  approach  lays 
principal  claim  to  the  importance  of  state  governments,  legislatures,  and 
policy  makers  as  self-interested  and  relatively  autonomous  entities  that 
nevertheless  remain  constrained  by  fiscal,  ideological,  demographic,  and 
political  forces  in  society.  Adopting  Dougherty’s  perspective,  we  assert  that 
the  growth  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  extends  states’  interests  as 
they  attempt  to  balance  several  competing  governmental  priorities  in  re¬ 
lation  to  shifts  in  state  spending  and  the  demands  of  an  aging  and  pre¬ 
dominantly  White  electorate,  which  is  increasingly  at  odds  with  the 
changing  demographic  patterns  characterizing  the  United  States  (Boggess 
&  Ryan,  2002;  Schrag,  1998;  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  2002).  Accordingly,  our 
approach  is  based  primarily  on  a  broad  analysis  of  recent  fiscal  and  demo¬ 
graphic  trends  in  the  United  States  and  their  impact  on  state  governments 
and  public  higher  education.5 
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FISCAL  TRENDS  IN  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

We  have  suggested  that  the  implementation  of  articulation  agreements 
may  be  best  understood  when  applying  a  state  relative  autonomy  per¬ 
spective.  The  proliferation  of  these  agreements  can  be  viewed  as  an 
attempt  by  state  governments  to  remain  in  power  while  balancing  several 
competing  priorities.  In  this  section,  we  attempt  to  validate  the 
assertion  that  the  majority  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  currently 
in  effect  were  set  in  place  between  1985  and  1995  to  generate  new 
cost-effective  pathways  to  a  baccalaureate  degree  for  a  segment  of  students 
initially  enrolled  at  community  colleges.  In  addition,  we  posit  that  this 
policy  strategy  is  representative  of  the  interests  of  state  governments 
and  public  officials  to  maintain  power  and  the  support  of  their  main 
constituencies  by  balancing  competing  budgetary  demands.  Thus,  the 
issue  we  pose  here  is  whether  the  introduction  of  statewide  articulation 
agreements  can  be  best  viewed  as  an  anticipatory  response  by  state  gov¬ 
ernment  to  address  the  consequences  of  decisions  initiated  in  the  mid-1980s 
to  increasingly  divert  funds  from  higher  education  for  other  state  expen¬ 
ditures. 

To  begin  our  analysis,  we  emphasize  that  states’  interests  in  maintaining 
power  and  the  support  of  the  electorate  and  other  constituencies  cannot  be 
separated  from  budgetary  constraints  that  have  been  initiated  at  the  federal 
level.  Indeed,  a  shift  in  state  spending  priorities — which  has  resulted  in  a 
significant  financial  decline  for  public  higher  education  relative  to  other 
state  expenditures — can  be  traced  to  the  growth  of  entitlements  that  have 
come  to  dominate  federal  spending  (Commission  on  National  Investment 
in  Higher  Education,  1996).  In  particular,  “cost  shifting  from  the  federal 
government  through  unfunded  mandates,  such  as  Medicare,  Medicaid, 
ADA,  and  OSHA,  has  destabilized  state  budgets”  (Duderstadt,  2002,  p. 
169).  As  a  consequence,  state  legislatures,  governors,  and  policy  makers 
have  been  confronted  with  difficult  decisions  as  the  intensely  competitive 
nature  of  state  funding  has  pitted  essential  social  services  against  one  an¬ 
other  in  a  battle  for  resources. 

To  support  this  argument,  we  draw  a  link  between  the  stagnation  and 
decline  of  state  appropriations  for  higher  education  as  a  share  of  total  state 
expenditures,  and  the  dramatic  increase  in  statewide  articulation  agree¬ 
ments  between  1985  and  1995.  During  this  period,  23  states  adopted  or 
modified  statewide  articulation  agreements  (Townsend  &  Ignash,  2000).  To 
put  this  state  policy  activity  into  perspective,  the  23  agreements  either  in¬ 
troduced  or  modified  during  this  10-year  interval  represented  79%  of  all 
agreements  in  existence  by  1995.  This  is  significant  because  this  period  was 
also  characterized  by  sharp  decreases  in  state  appropriations  for  higher 
education  as  a  share  of  state  expenditures. 
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As  Figure  1  illustrates,  higher  education  experienced  a  significant  decline 
in  state  appropriations  relative  to  overall  state  spending  between  1979  and 
2000  (Kane,  Orszag,  &  Gunter,  2003).  As  Zusman  (1999)  further  empha¬ 
sized,  “in  1992-93,  for  the  first  time  since  record  keeping  began  in  the  late 
1950s,  overall  state  appropriations  were  lower  than  they  had  been  two  years 
earlier,  despite  a  five-percent  increase  in  public  enrollments”  (p.  110).  Al¬ 
though  state  funding  for  higher  education  rebounded  by  the  mid-1990s, 
when  controlling  for  inflation,  “total  state  appropriations  in  1995-96  were  8 
percent  below  appropriations  a  full  five  years  earlier  while  public  enrollm¬ 
ents  continued  to  rise  at  a  rate  of  approximately  6  percent”  (Zusman, 
p.  HO). 

To  further  support  our  argument,  Figure  2  indicates  that  much  of  this 
decline  in  higher  education  appropriations  has  been  accompanied  by  an 
important  increase  in  state  expenditures  as  a  share  of  the  gross  state  prod¬ 
uct  (GSP),  particularly  between  1988  and  1995.  That  is,  states  were  clearly 
expanding  their  budgets  while  dedicating  an  increasingly  smaller  share  to 
higher  education.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  a  shift  in  state 
priorities  during  this  period  of  state  budgetary  increases,  with  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  declining  in  importance  as  compared  with  other  services,  such  as 
Medicaid  and  correctional  services  (Kane  et  al.,  2003). 


year 


Figure  1 .  State  Appropriations  for  Higher  Education  as  Share  of  State 
Expenditures  (Source:  Kane  et  ah,  2003) 
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Figure  2.  State  Expenditures  as  a  Share  of  Gross  State  Product  (Source: 
Kane  et  al.,  2003) 

To  unpack  the  significance  of  this  synergy  between  a  precipitous  decline 
in  state  support  for  higher  education  and  the  expansion  of  comprehensive 
articulation  agreements,  we  turn  to  an  examination  of  full-time  equivalent 
(FTE)  expenditures  at  public  2-year  and  4-year  institutions  during  the  first 
half  of  the  1990s.  Figure  3  illustrates  the  disparity  in  state  FTE  spending 
between  public  community  colleges  and  universities  between  the  1990- 
1991  and  1995-1996  academic  years  while  also  demonstrating  that  during 
this  period,  the  gap  between  2-  and  4-year  current-fund  expenditures  per 
FTE  continued  to  widen.  This  figure  supports  our  proposition  that  a  sig¬ 
nificant  and  growing  difference  in  state  spending  by  level  of  institution  may 
have  spurred  state  governments  to  establish  comprehensive  agreements. () 
In  doing  so,  states  likely  anticipated  the  inability  of  a  growing  proportion  of 
qualified  students  to  afford  the  rising  costs  of  tuition  at  4-year  institutions. 

Two  reports  (Ruppert,  1996,  2001)  commissioned  by  the  National  Ed¬ 
ucation  Association  based  on  in-depth  surveys  of  state  legislators  inter¬ 
viewed  in  1995  and  2001  support  our  contention  that  legislative  priorities 
and  strategies  in  the  area  of  higher  education  continue  to  revolve  around 
balancing  multiple  demands.  Juggling  these  competing  needs,  state  officials 
adopted  policies  that  advanced  their  overall  interests.  Consistent  with  this 
assertion,  a  majority  of  legislators  (71%)  noted  lower  costs  to  both  students 
and  the  state  as  the  major  reason  that  higher  education  enrollment  needs  in 
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Figure  3.  Total  Current-Fund  Expenditures  per  FTE  Student  by  Control 
and  Institution  Type  (in  1996  constant  dollars) 

Note.  From  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1996, 
1997,  1998,  1999,  2000,  and  2001. 

their  states  should  be  routed  through  community  colleges  for  the  first  2 
years  of  college  coursework  (Ruppert,  2001).  Not  surprisingly,  community 
colleges  were  praised  for  their  willingness  to  directly  appeal  to  legislators 
for  support,  a  willingness  that  was  believed  to  be  nurtured  because  of  the 
tendency  for  2-year  institutions  to  be  located  in  nearly  every  legislative 
district  in  most  states  (Ruppert,  2001). 

Because  state  governments  are  primarily  responsible  for  the  decline  in 
support  for  public  higher  education  throughout  the  United  States  from 
1985  to  1995,  we  contend  that  it  is  plausible  that  state  officials  and  policy 
makers  anticipated  the  need  to  instrumentally  address  this  self-made  trend 
in  order  to  maintain  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  electorate.  Given 
legislators’  expressed  views  on  the  role  of  community  colleges,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  provide  a  politically  palatable 
strategy  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  policy  serves  to  divert  students  seeking 
baccalaureate  degrees  into  community  colleges.  Second,  it  reduces  the  state’s 
burden  of  FTE  spending  and  offers  the  possibility  of  a  seamless  transfer 
after  the  hrst  2  years  of  college  work.  Thus,  in  an  effort  to  help  manage  a 
somewhat  inevitable  fiscal  crisis  in  public  higher  education — which  is  attrib¬ 
utable  in  part  to  the  state  underfunding — statewide  articulation  agreements 
were  adopted  or  modified  during  this  period  to  generate  new  cost-effective 
pathways  for  states  to  educate  baccalaureate-bound  students. 
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To  support  this  assertion,  Figure  4  illustrates  1996-1997  state  and  local 
appropriations  per  FTE  by  institutional  level  for  states  with  different  types 
of  articulation  agreements  as  categorized  by  Ignash  and  Townsend  (2001). 7 
As  the  findings  indicate,  statistically  significant  differences  exist  in  appro¬ 
priations  per  F  1  E  between  all  public  2-year  colleges  and  4-year  colleges  and 
universities;  states  characterized  as  having  fairly  strong  or  strong  articula¬ 
tion  agreements  showed  the  largest  disparities.8  Indeed,  this  is  consistent 
with  what  the  state  legislators  reported:  Community  colleges  are  low-cost 
operators  of  higher  education  for  states  (Ruppert,  2001).  Figure  5  provides 
another  view  of  the  fiscal  crisis  in  public  higher  education  based  on 
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Figure  4.  State  and  Local  Appropriations  per  FTE  Between  2-year  and 
4-year  Public  Colleges,  1996-1997,  Categorized  by  Type  of  Articulation 
Agreement  (in  1996  constant  dollars) 

Note.  Authors’  calculations  from  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data 
System,  1996-1997. 

(1)  IPEDS  is  missing  data  on  Connecticut  and  Kentucky,  so  the  data  are  the 
average  of  15  of  the  17  states  that  Ignash  and  Townsend  (2001)  classified  as 
fairly  strong  and  strong.  (2)  The  differences  in  average  FTE  appropriations 
between  2-year  and  4-year  colleges  are  statistically  significant  within  each 
type  of  articulation  agreement.  The  difference  for  states  with  fairly  weak, 
weak,  or  no  agreement  is  -  3,217 — that  is,  in  favor  of  4-year  colleges — and  is 
significantly  different  at  a  5%  level  (t=  —  3.83).  The  difference  for  states 
with  moderate  articulation  agreements  is  —4,515,  significantly  different  at 
a  1%  level  (t  =  —7.80),  and  the  difference  of  —4,159  for  states  with  fairly 
strong  or  strong  articulation  agreements  is  also  significantly  different  from  0 
at  a  1%  level  (t  =  —11.18). 
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Figure5.  Expenditures  per  FTE  for  2-Year  Public  Colleges,  1996-1997  and 
1998-1999,  Categorized  by  Type  of  Articulation  Agreement  (in  1999 
constant  dollars) 

Note.  Authors’  calculations  from  Integrated  Postsecondary  Education  Data 
System,  1996-1997  and  Education  Commission  of  the  States  (2002). 

(1)  ECS  is  missing  data  for  Texas,  so  the  data  for  both  1996-1997  and 
1998-1999  are  the  average  of  9  of  the  10  states  classified  as  fairly  weak,  weak, 
or  no  agreement  by  Ignash  and  Townsend  (2001).  (2)  ECS  is  missing  data  for 
Iowa,  Kansas,  and  South  Dakota,  so  the  data  for  both  1996-1997  and  1998- 
1999  are  the  average  of  13  of  the  16  states  classified  as  having  a  moderate 
agreement.  (3)  IPEDS  is  missing  data  for  Connecticut  and  Kentucky,  and 
ECS  is  missing  data  for  Idaho;  the  data  for  both  1996-1997  and  1998-1999 
are  the  average  of  14  of  the  17  states  classified  as  having  a  fairly  strong  or 
strong  articulation  agreement.  (4)  The  differences  in  average  FTE  expen¬ 
ditures  between  1996-1997  and  1998-1999  are  statistically  significant  with¬ 
in  each  type  of  articulation  agreement.  The  difference  for  states  with  fairly 
weak,  weak,  or  no  agreement  is  1,368  and  is  significantly  different  from  0  at  a 
5%  level  (t  =  2.43).  The  difference  for  states  with  moderate  articulation 
agreements  is  3,271,  significantly  different  from  0  at  a  1%  level  (t  =  4.23), 
and  the  difference  of  2,273  for  states  with  fairly  strong  or  strong  articulation 
agreements  is  also  significantly  different  from  0  at  a  1%  level  (t  =  5.62). 


expenditures  per  FTE  for  community  colleges.  The  figure  shows  a  signif¬ 
icant  reduction  in  expenditures  per  FTE  at  the  2-year  level  between  the 
1996-1997  and  1998-1999  academic  years.  In  total,  Figures  4  and  5  pro¬ 
vide  support  for  our  assertion  that  states  likely  introduced  articulation 
agreements  as  strategic  policy  instruments  to  cope  with  the  effects  of 
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shifting  state  expenditures  by  ensuring  that  a  more  cost-effective  pathway  to 
a  baccalaureate  degree  was  set  in  place  via  the  community  college. 

Indeed,  the  introduction  or  modification  of  statewide  articulation  agree¬ 
ments  may  provide  new  cost-effective  pathways  to  a  baccalaureate  degree 
while  allowing  states  to  divert  funds  from  higher  education  into  other  state 
expenditures.  At  the  same  time,  states  are  facing  new  challenges  and  ten¬ 
sions  when  determining  their  distribution  of  resources,  which  makes  the 
role  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  even  more  significant  in  terms  of 
state  policy.  In  the  next  section,  we  discuss  the  social  contexts  that  account 
for  the  rise  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  by  examining  the  new 
demographic  trends  in  higher  education.  In  doing  so,  we  argue  that  public 
policy  makers  are  confronted  with  an  increasingly  difficult  political  and 
ideological  environment  that  has  prompted  states  to  seek  creative  ways  to 
manage  a  deepening  fiscal  crisis  at  a  cost  that  hinders  educational  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  some  groups. 


NEW  CHALLENGES  AND  TENSIONS:  BALANCING  STATES’ 

INTERESTS 

The  growth  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  symbolizes  state  govern¬ 
ments’  fulfillment  of  a  major  obligation  to  postsecondary  access  without  nec¬ 
essarily  compelling  most  states  to  reverse  a  long-standing  fiscal  trend:  the 
declining  share  of  appropriations  for  higher  education.  In  large  part,  these 
agreements  represent  a  decision  by  public  officials  to  maintain  power  and  set 
the  states’  future  agendas  by  adopting  a  cost-effective  alternative  to  addressing 
the  problem  of  access  to  higher  education.  Now  that  state  officials  have  been 
presented  with  several  new  budgetary  and  demographic  challenges,  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  ripe  for  statewide  articulation  agreements  to  be  instrumental  in 
altering  the  paths  of  students  into  community  colleges  while  state  officials  still 
maintain  their  relative  power.  To  address  this  possibility,  we  turn  to  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  states’  obligations  and  interests  in  the  context  of  managing  the  chang¬ 
ing  demographics,  issues  of  affordability  and  access  to  higher  education,  and 
the  demands  of  the  predominantly  middle-class  electorate. 

DEMOGRAPHICS 

State  officials  are  most  concerned  with  the  dominant  representation  of  the 
electorate.  For  state  officials  to  increase  power  and  manage  constraints,  they 
must  address  the  needs  of  this  crucial  group.  Over  the  last  several  decades, 
the  age  of  the  electorate  has  shifted  while  the  racial-ethnic  composition 
has  remained  consistent.  Generally  speaking,  the  electorate  is  characterized 
today  as  predominantly  White,  between  35  and  64  years  old,  college 
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educated,  and  having  an  income  base  that  is  substantially  higher  than  the 
average  for  Blacks  and  Hispanics  (U.S.  Census  Bureau,  2002). 

With  the  exception  of  age,  the  characteristics  of  the  electorate  contrast 
with  a  growing  segment  of  higher  education  students.  The  percentage  of 
students  from  traditionally  underserved  and  disadvantaged  groups  in 
higher  education  has  increased;  between  1980  and  1997,  “groups  experi¬ 
encing  the  largest  percentage  increases  in  [higher  education]  enrollment . . . 
were  women  (44  percent),  blacks  (64  percent),  and  those  35  years  old  and 
over  (139  percent)”  (Boggess  &  Ryan,  2002,  p.  1).  Likewise,  the  actual 
enrollment  numbers  at  public  community  colleges  rose  by  14%  between 
1990  and  2000  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  2002b).  During  this  period, 
the  overall  percentage  of  students  (regardless  of  racial-ethnic  background) 
enrolling  in  college  immediately  following  high  school  has  also  steadily 
grown.  For  instance,  in  1980,  the  percentage  of  high  school  completers  who 
attended  college  the  following  semester  was  49%,  and  by  2000,  this  figure 
increased  to  63%  (U.S.  Department  of  Education,  2002a). 

As  these  figures  indicate,  the  demand  for  higher  education  is  increasing. 
Nevertheless,  the  capacity  to  meet  the  demand  for  access  to  higher  edu¬ 
cation  will  be  challenged  by  the  demographic  changes  taking  place  in  the 
United  States.  By  2015,  the  projected  proportion  of  immigrants  is  expected 
to  constitute  12%  of  the  American  labor  force  (Commission  on  National 
Investment  in  Higher  Education,  1996).  Similarly,  California  is  either  on 
the  verge  of  becoming,  or  has  already  become,  the  first  large  state  in  the 
nation  in  which  non-Hispanic  Whites  are  officially  no  longer  a  majority — 
with  Texas,  Florida,  New  York,  and  Illinois  soon  to  follow  suit  (Purdum, 
2000).  Despite  their  growth  in  population,  Hispanics,  Native  Americans, 
African  Americans,  immigrants,  and  low-income  students  are  still  seriously 
underrepresented  in  higher  education,  especially  regarding  baccalaureate 
attainment.  To  illustrate,  in  1993-1994,  African  Americans  and  Hispanics 
received  only  7%  and  4%,  respectively,  of  all  baccalaureate  degrees  awarded 
(Zusman,  1999).  Furthermore,  when  compared  with  others  in  their  age 
group,  young  adults  of  all  racial-ethnic  backgrounds  are  8  times  less  likely 
to  complete  a  bachelor’s  degree  when  their  families  fall  into  the  bottom 
income  bracket  (Kane,  1999;  Levine  &  Nidiffer,  1995;  Zusman).  Simply  put, 
despite  changing  demographics,  the  disparities  for  opportunity  and 
achievement  continue  to  exist  and  are  cause  for  concern  in  the  future. 

ACCESS  AND  AFFORDABILITY 

In  addition  to  the  demographic  data,  the  barriers  to  access  are  accentuated 
by  the  surge  in  tuition  charges  and  a  concomitant  decline  in  the  availability 
of  resources  to  help  pay  for  these  costs  (Heller,  2001).  The  Commission  on 
National  Investment  in  Higher  Education  (1996)  projects  that  if  tuition  in 
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postsecondary  institutions  continues  to  increase  at  its  current  rate,  it  will 
nearly  double  by  2015.  This  is  particularly  disturbing  because  it  is  well 
established  that  increases  in  tuition  costs  have  an  adverse  effect  on  en- 
lollment  at  institutions  of  higher  education  (Rouse,  1994).  Moreover,  this 
eftect  is  even  more  disturbing  for  students  from  immigrant,  minority,  and 
low  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  backgrounds  because  it  represents  an  ad¬ 
ditional  barrier  to  access,  especially  with  respect  to  attaining  a  baccalaureate 
degree. 

Given  that  family  income  disparities  have  consistently  grown  since  the 
mid-1970s,  the  commission  also  warned  that  approximately  half  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States  seeking  access  to  higher  education  will  be  unable 
to  attend  postsecondary  institutions  by  2015.  When  extrapolating  from  the 
enrollment  growth  that  took  place  between  1976  and  1995,  over  6  million 
students  could  be  excluded  from  attending  college  if  tuition  at  postsecond¬ 
ary  institutions  continues  to  increase  at  its  current  rate.  The  report  also 
notes  that  if  tuition  increases  remain  constant  at  the  current  rate  of  infla¬ 
tion,  higher  education  will  experience  a  funding  shortage  of  approximately 
$38  billion  by  year  2015  (Commission  on  National  Investment  in  Higher 
Education,  1996;  see  also  National  Center  for  Public  Policy  and  Higher 
Education,  2004). 

Initially,  the  tuition  increases  were  a  result  of  the  states’  decision  to  shift 
spending  priorities  toward  other  discretionary  items.  That  is,  state  officials 
exercised  their  relative  autonomy  and  power  in  relation  to  their  interests  in 
appeasing  the  dominant  sectors  of  the  electorate  by  funding  social  programs 
that  satisfied  the  demands  of  predominantly  older,  White  middle-class  vot¬ 
ers.  To  complicate  matters,  through  an  unexpected  turn  of  events,  the 
economy  plummeted  in  the  new  millennium  while  increases  in  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  enrollment  continue  unabated.  In  an  era  of  unprecedented  demand 
for  access  to  college  in  the  United  States,  the  long-term  prospects  of  state 
higher  education  funding  do  not  appear  promising;  46  states  faced  signif¬ 
icant  budget  gaps  in  the  2002  and  2003  fiscal  years  (National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures,  2002).  Ironically,  with  state  support  committed  to  other 
social  programs  that  are  also  often  strongly  tied  to  the  demands  of  the 
electorate,  state  budgets  have  been  unable  to  contribute  funding  at  the  same 
per-student  levels  as  the  past  (Kane,  1999).  This  trend  jeopardizes  the  sup¬ 
port  of  middle-class  students  and  parents,  who  have  long  considered  af¬ 
fordable  access  to  higher  education  as  a  right,  not  a  privilege  (Burd,  2003). 

IMPACTS  TO  THE  MIDDLE  CLASS 

Traditionally,  governments  in  search  of  middle-class  support  have  satisfied 
the  interests  of  this  vaunted  group  at  the  expense  of  poorly  organized,  less 
powerful,  and  disenfranchised  members  of  society.  For  example,  substantial 
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increases  in  state  spending  on  Medicaid  and  prescription  drugs  in  the 
1990s,  which  represented  two  major  concerns  of  an  aging  electorate, 
cannot  be  separated  from  government  cuts  in  welfare  support  (Kane  et  al., 
2003;  Schrag,  1998;  Zusman,  1999).  'Similarly,  ideological  appeals  to  a 
predominantly  White  electorate  regarding  the  need  to  “get  tough  on 
crime”  were  also  accompanied  by  steady  increases  in  government  spending 
for  correctional  services  in  large  states  such  as  California  and  New  York 
(Gangi,  Schiraldi,  &  Ziedenberg,  1999;  Schrag).  As  state  appropria¬ 
tions  continue  to  target  programs  that  have  particular  appeal  to  the  elec¬ 
torate,  the  cost  burden  shifts  have  resulted  in  the  declining  share  of  state 
appropriations  for  higher  education.  Accordingly,  the  adverse  impact  is 
most  notable  to  both  working-  and  middle-class  students,  who  face  greater 
difficulty  in  affording  tuition  at  4-year  institutions  (Rochin  &  Soberanis, 
1992). 

The  recent  flurry  of  legislative  activity  and  debate  at  the  federal  level 
involving  the  rising  costs  of  tuition  is  a  good  barometer  of  the  extent  to 
which  both  higher  education  institutions  and  state  governments  are  being 
held  accountable  for  keeping  spiraling  tuitions  in  check  (Burd,  2003).  Of 
course,  in  attending  to  the  increasing  tuition  costs  of  higher  education,  state 
governments  must  tread  a  very  fine  line  because  a  delicate  balance  is  re¬ 
quired  when  generating  state  budgets.  For  instance,  an  increase  in  K-12 
funding  may  come  at  the  expense  of  voters  in  need  of  Medicaid  and  pre¬ 
scription  drugs;  a  reduction  in  welfare  services  can  produce  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  uninsured  children  requiring  health  care;  and  a  rise  in  state 
appropriations  for  correctional  services  can  result  in  cuts  for  another  large 
discretionary  item  in  state  budgets,  such  as  public  higher  education  (Gangi 
et  al.,  1999;  Kane  et  al.,  2003;  Schrag,  1998;  Zusman,  1999).  Consequently, 
in  a  highly  contested  political  and  ideological  environment,  state  govern¬ 
ments  find  themselves  in  an  unenviable  position:  They  must  find  a  way  to 
enhance  access  to  4-year  institutions  without  necessarily  increasing  state 
financial  support  for  public  higher  education.  The  absence  of  such  move¬ 
ment  would  constrain  the  power  of  state  officials  to  maintain  the  support  of 
their  core  middle-class  constituents,  who  tend  to  place  high  value  on  the 
attainment  of  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

With  this  challenge  in  mind,  statewide  articulation  agreements  may  end 
up  playing  a  pivotal  role  in  the  near  future  by  allowing  state  governments  to 
fiscally  manage  the  intense  and  growing  demand  for  access  to  higher  ed¬ 
ucation  without  losing  the  all-important  support  of  the  electorate.  Indeed,  if 
the  statewide  articulation  agreements  are  effective  in  making  transfer  a 
more  seamless  process  by  avoiding  significant  loss  of  credit  and  unnecessary 
course  duplication,  community  colleges  could  increasingly  serve  as  a 
cost-effective  means  to  control  the  massive  flow  of  students  seeking  access  to 
4-year  institutions  in  the  future  (Ehrenberg,  2000).  In  other  words,  public 
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2-year  institutions  could  become  what  proponents  of  cooling  out  have  long 
argued  weie  not  possible:  facilitators  of  pathways  to  4-year  institutions,  and 
eventually  to  baccalaureate  degrees. 

The  likelihood  of  such  a  scenario  becoming  a  reality  is  contingent  on  the 
degree  ol  state  intervention  required  to  offset  the  tendency,  consistently 
demonstrated  by  research,  for  2-year  institutions  to  depress  baccalaureate 
aspirations.  With  the  possible  exception  of  middle-class  students’  inability  to 
gain  access  to  4-year  institutions  because  of  the  growing  costs  of  tuition  and 
the  limited  enrollment  capacity  at  universities,  articulation  agreements  may 
take  on  an  increasing  importance  to  states  regarding  the  improvement  of 
transfer  rates  over  time.  In  the  past,  few  incentives  existed  for  states  to 
intervene  to  improve  transfer  rates.  This  inaction  prompted  several  radical 
ci  itics  of  2-year  institutions  to  argue  that  community  colleges  function  pri¬ 
marily  to  justify  class-based  inequalities  by  promoting  the  myth  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  disadvantaged  students  will  eventually  acquire  a  baccalaureate 
degree  (Bowles  &  Gintis,  1976;  Karabel,  1972,  1974;  1986;  Nasaw,  1979; 
Pincus,  1980;  Shor,  1980;  Zwerling,  1986).  Modifying  a  radical  perspective 
of  2-year  institutions  to  evaluate  the  relatively  recent  growth  of  articulation 
agreements,  we  posit  that  state  support  for  such  efforts  presently  remains 
more  rhetorical  than  representative  of  a  policy  designed  to  improve  trans¬ 
fer.  For  instance,  we  recognize  that  this  perspective,  when  applied  to  the 
limited  potential  for  transfer  of  minority  and  low-income  community  col¬ 
lege  students  currently  in  occupational  programs,  still  has  merit.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  we  pose  a  different  question  and  reframe  the  issue  as  follows:  Given  the 
fiscal  and  demographic  trends  outlined  in  this  article,  is  it  now  feasible  for 
states  to  employ  articulation  agreements  to  temporarily  delay  entry  into 
baccalaureate  programs  for  an  increasing  segment  of  community  college 
students  from  middle-class  backgrounds?  If  so,  shifting  the  burden  of  access 
to  community  colleges  as  a  low-cost  mechanism  for  the  first  2  years  of 
collegiate  education  is  representative  of  a  significant  state  interest,  one  that 
was  anticipated  by  state  officials  for  some  time  because  of  the  stagnation  and 
decline  in  support  for  public  higher  education. 

In  summary,  by  1995,  a  total  of  29  statewide  articulation  agreements 
were  in  effect.  States  opted  for  this  policy  as  a  means  to  slowly  address  the 
long-term  effects  of  diverting  the  share  of  state  appropriations  away  from 
higher  education  in  favor  of  the  competing  interests  of  the  electorate.  By 
doing  so,  public  officials  maintained  or  enhanced  their  degrees  of  power  by 
creating  articulation  agreements  that  seemingly  support  accessibility  to  a 
baccalaureate  degree  while  also  providing  a  long-term  option  to  escape  the 
mounting  pressure  placed  on  states  to  provide  affordable  higher  education. 
As  tuition  amounts  have  soared  and  state  governments  have  been  increas¬ 
ingly  forced  to  juggle  other  financial  priorities,  community  colleges  have 
become  a  mechanism  to  provide  higher  education  to  growing  numbers  of 
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qualified  students  at  a  lower  cost  per  student.  As  a  result,  the  middle  class  is 
likely  to  find  community  colleges  a  more  viable  avenue  to  complete  the  hrst 
2  years  of  college  if  the  possibility  of  transfer  represents  more  than  the 
ideological  illusion  of  cooling  out  baccalaureate  aspirations.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  significance  of  the  statewide  articulation  agreements  be¬ 
comes  a  greater  stake  for  state  officials.  Specifically,  the  expectation  of  a 
seamless  transfer  is  heightened  because  the  strength  of  a  dissatisfied  middle 
class  could  reduce  the  powers  of  state  officials. 


ASSESSING  THE  LONG-TERM  IMPACTS  OF  STATEWIDE 
ARTICULATION  AGREEMENTS  AND  RETHINKING  THE 
COOLING-OUT  PROCESS 

The  states’  decisions  to  shift  their  priorities  from  higher  education  placed 
them  in  an  uncompromising  position  when  the  economy  plunged.  Facing 
massive  overall  budget  gaps,  states  were  not  in  a  position  to  counter  steep 
rises  in  tuition  costs.  More  important,  the  inability  to  stabilize  tuition  costs 
ran  the  risk  of  state  governments  alienating  middle-class  support.  With 
commitments  already  made  to  other  spending  priorities,  states  were  forced 
to  find  other  alternatives  to  address  the  fiscal  crisis  in  higher  education. 
Rather  than  shifting  a  larger  share  of  state  appropriations  to  higher  ed¬ 
ucation,  policy  entrepreneurs  have  consistently  placed  the  onus  of  account¬ 
ability  and  responsibility  for  fiscal  restraint  and  efficiency  firmly  on  the 
shoulders  of  higher  education  institutions  by  introducing  new  mechanisms, 
such  as  performance-based  funding. 

In  this  section,  we  explain  how  states’  interests  are  furthered  by  diverting 
responsibility  to  community  colleges  to  address  the  growing  demand  of 
education.  In  doing  so,  a  preliminary  assessment  of  long-term  impacts  of 
what  we  identify  as  the  new  cooling-out  process  is  provided.  More  specifically, 
our  analysis  focuses  on  the  possibility  that  statewide  articulation  agreements 
will  evolve  over  time  into  a  selective  transferring  process  for  students  who 
wish  to  move  from  2-year  institutions  to  4-year  institutions.  Furthermore, 
this  analysis  notes  the  erosion  of  efforts  that  foster  good  social  policy  in 
order  to  assist  underrepresented  students  at  community  colleges  and  begins 
to  frame  issues  regarding  access  to  higher  education  for  future  research 
purposes. 

Unlike  traditional  interpretations  of  community  colleges  as  institutions 
serving  the  vocational  needs  of  business  through  the  cooling  out  of  bac¬ 
calaureate  aspirations,  we  contend  that  the  states’  interests  in  providing 
cost-effective  postsecondary  education  could  eventually  alter  the  trajectory 
of  a  growing  proportion  of  students  entering  2-year  colleges  and  help 
manage  a  long-standing  fiscal  crisis  in  higher  education.  Students  priced 
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out  of  attending  4-year  institutions  or  unable  to  meet  the  ratcheted-up 
threshold  standards  (e.g.,  grade  point  average,  rankings  of  high  school 
graduates,  standardized  test  scores)  for  entry  into  baccalaureate  degree 
programs  may  be  temporarily  displaced  or  cooled  out  at  community  col¬ 
leges,  where  the  expenditures  per  FTE  allow  the  state  to  better  fiscally 
manage  the  demand  for  access  to  public  higher  education.  Under  these 
conditions,  the  process  of  cooling  out  could  be  reinterpreted  as  an  initial — 
as  opposed  to  terminal — placement  of  students  into  community  colleges. 
Thus,  for  a  qualified  segment  of  the  student  body  chasing  their  baccalau¬ 
reate  dream,  potential  of  furnishing  a  seamless  transfer  process  exists; 
however,  several  questions  and  concerns  surround  such  a  possibility. 

First,  which  students  would  be  targeted  for  transfer?  Because  African 
Americans  and  Hispanics  constitute  a  substantial  share  of  the  nation’s  low- 
income  group,  they  enroll  disproportionately  in  community  colleges  because 
tuition  is  substantially  lower  than  at  4-year  institutions.9  Given  the  current 
racial  and  SES  composition  of  community  college  students,  does  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  enhance  the  chances  of  minor¬ 
ity  and  working-class  entrants  of  transferring  to  4-year  institutions?  Or,  as 
the  extant  research  suggests  (Lee  &  Frank,  1990;  Surette,  2001;  Velez, 
1985),  will  the  cumulative  disadvantages  associated  with  race  and  low  SES 
continue  to  depress  the  likelihood  of  transfer  to  a  4-year  institution  regard¬ 
less  of  the  existence  of  a  statewide  articulation  agreement?  Conversely,  if  the 
observable  characteristics  most  often  correlated  with  transfer  (i.e.,  high  SES, 
high  school  diploma  rather  than  GED)  remain  the  best  predictors  of  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree  attainment,  will  students  most  likely  to  take  advantage  of 
transfer  opportunities  increasingly  come  from  middle-class  backgrounds? 

This  last  line  of  inquiry  is  particularly  troubling  if  research  on  recent 
enrollment  trends  at  2-year  institutions  is  accurate  with  respect  to  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  “middle-class  takeover”  of  community  colleges  (Townsend, 
1999,  2001).  The  growth  of  high  school  dual  enrollment  programs,  reverse 
transfers,  2-  and  4-year  concurrent  or  simultaneous  enrollments,  and  sum¬ 
mer  sessions  could  challenge  the  open-door  mission  of  community  colleges 
in  the  near  future  because  these  programs  tend  to  benefit  well-informed 
and  better  prepared  middle-class  students  (Townsend,  2001;  Winter  8c 
Flarris,  1998).  Moreover,  with  the  rise  of  state-mandated  performance 
funding  indicators  in  an  era  of  heightened  concerns  over  efficiency  and 
accountability,  community  colleges  might  be  compelled  to  turn  away  less 
prepared  students  in  an  effort  to  enhance  retention,  graduation,  and  trans¬ 
fer  rates  (Alexander,  2000;  Burke,  1997;  Burke  &  Associates,  2002). 

The  literature  on  community  colleges,  whether  effusively  supportive  or 
highly  critical  of  2-year  institutions,  has  overwhelmingly  reinforced  the  no¬ 
tion  that  these  institutions  provide  access  to  higher  education  for  tradition¬ 
ally  underrepresented  students.  Indeed,  despite  the  many  disagreements 
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within  the  social  sciences  over  student  outcomes,  it  has  been  taken  for 
granted  that  community  colleges  are  associated  with  universal  access.  This 
assumption  may  need  to  be  challenged  in  the  future  if  the  new  fiscal  crisis, 
coupled  with  the  adoption  of  statewid'e  articulation  agreements,  provides 
better  prepared  middle-class  students  with  an  affordable  vehicle  to  gain 
access  to  higher  education.  In  particular,  the  combination  of  four  factors — 
massive  state  budget  gaps,  increased  tuition  costs,  the  introduction  of 
performance-based  funding,  and  the  projections  involving  the  unmet  de¬ 
mand  for  access  to  higher  education  in  the  next  decade — may  run  counter 
to  common-sense  notions  of  community  colleges  as  open-door  institutions 
for  nontraditional  students.  Instead,  community  colleges’  desire  to  provide 
educational  opportunity  for  the  disadvantaged  may  once  again  be,  to  par¬ 
aphrase  Dougherty  (1994),  undercut  in  the  interests  of  saving  state  money. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  cooling  out  of  students  may  increasingly  occur 
via  a  tiered  institutional  tracking  process  within  and  between  community 
colleges,  in  which  a  more  effective  transfer  mechanism  disproportionately 
benefits  students  from  middle-class  backgrounds.  Not  surprisingly,  unlike 
the  current  majority  of  first-time  entrants  at  community  colleges,  these 
students  will  not  likely  declare  a  vocational  degree  as  their  short-term  goal, 
but  will  seek  eventual  gateways  to  4-year  colleges. 

This  scenario  is  buttressed  by  the  recent  introduction  of  performance-based 
funding  tied  to  specific  outcomes,  which  over  time  may  result  in  a  tiering  effect 
as  the  better  performing  community  colleges  distinguish  themselves  from  less 
successful  2-year  institutions  as  effective  vehicles  for  transfer.  Moreover,  once 
this  occurs,  2-year  institutions  and  their  representative  associations  may  have  a 
vested  interest  in  supporting  statewide  articulation  because  it  allows  the  entire 
community  college  to  redivide  and  expand  its  markets  while  enhancing  its 
status  as  a  partner  with  universities  traditionally  responsible  for  the  production 
of  baccalaureate  degrees.  Seen  in  this  light,  the  future  interests  of  state  gov¬ 
ernments  and  public  community  colleges  appear  aligned. 

The  cooling-out  process  is  being  manifested  in  a  new  form  and  shaped  by 
states’  interests  and  concerns  surrounding  government  spending,  standards 
and  accountability,  changing  demographics,  and  the  demands  of  the  elec¬ 
torate.  Indeed,  this  new  concept  is  distinguishable  from  perspectives  of 
Neo-Marxists,  who  view  community  colleges  primarily  as  serving  the  in¬ 
terests  of  business.  Although  the  end  result  might  be  the  continuation  of 
inequality  based  primarily  on  race  and  SES,  the  interests  driving  this 
cooling-out  process  at  community  colleges  are  not  directly  those  of  business 
per  se,  but  instead  appear  to  be  representative  of  states’  need  to  address  an 
ongoing  and  deepening  fiscal  crisis  while  maintaining  the  base  of  power  and 
electoral  support.  To  be  certain,  a  Neo-Marxist  analysis,  which  focuses  on 
the  complex  role  of  higher  education  policy  in  relation  to  promoting  the 
ideology  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  can  indeed  be  applied  to 
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understand  the  rise  of  statewide  articulation  agreements.  But  in  the  context 
of  community  colleges,  such  an  approach  would  have  to  augment  and  refine 
more  traditional  Marxist  notions  of  the  correspondence  between  2-year  in¬ 
stitutions  and  the  stratification  of  the  working  class  by  also  acknowledging  the 
potential  impact  of  an  influx  of  middle-class  students.  Undeniably,  that  cool¬ 
ing  out  of  working-class  and  minority  students  may  be  continuing  in  a  new 
form  is  a  significant  concern.  Thus,  Neo-Marxists’  approaches  must  highlight 
how  the  process  of  tracking  has  changed  over  time,  thereby  generating  new 
contradictions  at  community  colleges.  Without  this  kind  of  analysis,  radical 
interpretations  of  community  colleges  tend  to  mechanistically  reinforce  the 
view  that  2-year  institutions  reproduce  inequality  and  stratification  through 
the  promotion  of  a  false  promise  of  transfer.  But  what  if  transfer  rates  even¬ 
tually  rise  as  a  result  of  introduction  of  articulation  agreements?  How  will 
Neo-Marxist  approaches  maintain  a  critical  emphasis  on  inequality  in  their 
analyses  that  does  not  inadvertently  strengthen  more  functionalist  interpre¬ 
tations  of  community  colleges  as  democratic  institutions  of  access? 

In  our  view,  functionalist  explanations  cannot  satisfactorily  account  for 
what  Dougherty  (1994)  defined  as  the  contradictory  character  of  2-year  in¬ 
stitutions.  This  character  is  based  on  the  unlikely  marriage  between  commu¬ 
nity  colleges’  open-door  policies  and  the  tendency  to  reproduce  class  and 
racial-ethnic  inequalities.  Moreover,  with  respect  to  the  rise  of  statewide  ar¬ 
ticulation  agreements,  the  contradictions  surrounding  community  colleges 
will  likely  intensify  with  the  increased  demands  placed  on  2-year  institutions  to 
once  again  serve  multiple  goals  and  competing  agendas.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
new  cooling-out  process  starts  with  predominantly  low-SES  and  minority 
students  increasingly  self-selecting  vocational  programs  upon  entry  to  com¬ 
munity  colleges,  which  place  these  students  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  terms 
of  the  likelihood  of  transfer  to  4-year  institutions.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a 
result  of  rising  admission  standards  and  tuition  costs  at  4-year  colleges, 
middle-class  students  are  beginning  to  view  community  colleges  as  a  viable 
alternative,  and  these  students  are  most  likely  to  benefit  from  statewide  ar¬ 
ticulation  agreements.  Given  these  paradoxical  developments,  straightfor¬ 
ward  and  simplistic  functionalist  interpretations  of  the  democratic  evolution  of 
community  colleges  cannot  sufficiently  account  for  the  interests  of  state  gov¬ 
ernments  and  the  potential  contradictory  effects  of  statewide  articulation 
agreements  on  community  colleges  and  their  diverse  student  bodies. 


CONCLUSION 

According  to  BPS89  and  BPS95,  a  substantial  proportion  of  first-time  com¬ 
munity  college  students  declared  certificate  and  occupational  associate  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  as  their  short-term  goals,  as  opposed  to  academic  routes 
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toward  the  baccalaureate.  Between  1985  and  1995,  a  significant  number  of 
statewide  articulation  agreements  were  either  modibed  or  introduced.  In¬ 
terestingly,  these  policy  instruments  symbolize  efforts  to  enhance  transfer 
even  though  a  significant  number  of  entrants  do  not  appear  strongly  mo¬ 
tivated  to,  or  well  situated  for,  transfer.  When  data  and  policies  are  not 
aligned,  the  reasons  can  often  be  found  through  an  examination  of  ideology 
and  political  interests.  We  posit  that  the  importance  of  statewide  articulation 
agreements  is  increasing  as  state  governments  attempt  to  manage  compet¬ 
ing  economic  and  social  constraints  without  allocating  additional  funds  to 
higher  education.  Equally  important,  these  state  policies  have  generated  a 
lower  cost  alternative  for  the  first  2  years  of  college  for  both  students  and 
states. 

Although  preliminary  findings  indicate  that  these  agreements  do  not 
significantly  increase  the  probability  of  transfer,10  it  is  difficult  to  definitively 
measure  the  impact  of  statewide  articulation  agreements  without  more 
current  data.  Notwithstanding  this  limitation,  this  article  demonstrates  the 
importance  of  modifying  the  theoretical  models  that  have  informed  most  of 
the  research  on  2-year  institutions  when  considering  the  long-term  impact 
of  statewide  articulation  agreements.  As  Townsend  (2001)  and  others  have 
indicated,  the  potential  for  a  middle-class  takeover  of  community  colleges 
looms  large  given  the  fiscal  constraints  faced  by  state  governments  and  the 
trends  in  the  demand  for  access  to  higher  education.  The  possibility  of  a 
middle-class  influx  calls  into  question  whether  a  new  cooling-out  pattern  at 
community  colleges  will  develop  in  concert  with  the  significant  presence  of 
statewide  articulation  agreements  because  these  policies  may,  in  the  long 
run,  exacerbate  the  baccalaureate  attainment  gap  most  often  associated  with 
students  from  racial,  immigrant,  and  low-SES  backgrounds. 

Of  the  conceptual  models  presented  in  this  article,  only  Dougherty’s 
(1994)  state  relative  autonomy  theory  provides  a  lens  wide  enough  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  continued  contradictory  evolution  of  community  colleges.  The 
state  relative  autonomy  theory  accounts  for  the  role  of  state  legislators  and 
other  government  officials  who  clearly  have  an  interest  in  promoting  the 
value  of  these  policy  instruments  as  equalizers  of  educational  opportunity. 
In  addition,  with  these  policies  in  place,  state  officials  could  more  easily 
justify  redistribution  of  resources  to  maintain  their  base  of  power  and  elec¬ 
toral  support.  Indeed,  the  role  of  the  state  cannot  be  emphasized  enough. 
Faced  with  tough  choices  involving  cutbacks  in  funding  and  the  delivery  of 
essential  social  services,  state  officials  and  policy  makers  are  all  too  cognizant 
of  which  sectors  in  society  are  more  or  less  likely  to  organize  and  rally 
against  unpopular  decisions.  The  political  consequences  of  either  deterring 
transfer — or,  in  some  cases,  even  excluding  access  to  community  colleges  for 
disadvantaged  students — is  far  less  risky  a  proposition  for  state  officials  and 
governments.  Conversely,  the  interests  of  these  state  officials  are  more  likely 
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to  conform  to  the  strongly  held  belief  among  the  voting  middle  class  that 
affordable  baccalaureate  education  is  a  democratic  right,  not  a  privilege,  in 
the  United  States. 

What  is  striking  about  the  potential  impact  of  statewide  articulation 
agreements  is  that  community  colleges  may  once  again  be  serving  deeply 
contradictory  functions:  as  a  promoter  of  social  mobility  and  eventual  bac¬ 
calaureate  attainment  on  one  hand,  and  a  reproducer  of  inequality  and 
social  stratification  for  working-class  and  minority  entrants  on  the  other.  We 
see  this  observation  as  an  essential  correction  to  most  of  the  approaches 
employed  to  analyze  community  colleges,  one  that  we  hope  will  promote  a 
rethinking  of  the  notion  of  cooling  out  and  its  application  to  public  2-year 
institutions  in  the  21st  century. 


Notes 

1  Articulation  can  be  defined  as  “the  movement  of  students — or,  more  precisely,  the  stu¬ 
dents’  academic  credits— from  one  point  to  another”  (Cohen  &  B  rawer,  1996,  p.  205)  or  as  the 
“what”  process  to  student  transfers  (Ignash  &  Townsend,  2001).  Between  1985  and  1995,  23 
states  either  introduced  or  modified  existing  articulation  agreements  (Townsend  &  Ignash, 
2000).  It  is  important  to  note  that  some  articulation  agreements  also  encompass  far  more  than 
2-year  to  4-year  transfers  and  include,  for  example,  what  Ignash  and  Townsend  (2001)  iden¬ 
tified  as  “reverse”  transfers.  However,  for  the  purposes  of  this  article,  we  concentrate  only  on 
“vertical”  transfers. 

2  It  is  essential  to  note  that  these  data  sets  indicate  that  most  community  college  students, 
in  the  long  term,  aspire  to  complete  at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree.  What  is  significant,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  extent  to  which  students  from  the  1980s  onward  have  maintained  emphasis,  in  the 
short  term,  toward  obtaining  a  certificate  or  occupational  associate  degree.  Although  this  dis¬ 
tinction  between  goals  and  aspirations  could  reflect  a  pragmatic  approach  on  behalf  of  the 
students — insofar  as  they  are  “testing”  higher  education  to  determine  whether  it  serves  their 
needs  of  occupational  advancement  and  whether  they  are  suited  for  further  study — we  nev¬ 
ertheless  highlight  that  community  college  entrants  have  not  demonstrated  a  marked  increase 
in  claiming  transfer  as  their  immediate  goal. 

3  Brint  and  Karabel  (1989)  also  discussed  in  detail  the  role  of  state  government  and  em¬ 
ployed  Massachusetts  as  a  case  study  to  examine  the  rise  of  vocational  education  and  community 
colleges.  However,  the  state  as  a  critical  player  in  shaping  the  origins  and  evolution  of  2-year 
colleges  is  not  a  central  component  of  their  institutional  perspective,  and  in  our  view  this  limits  the 
applicability  of  their  perspective  to  account  for  the  emergence  of  articulation  agreements. 

4  This  viewpoint,  however,  has  not  been  well  supported  by  data  because  the  majority  of 
community  college  entrants  sought  academic  transfer  throughout  the  better  part  of  the  20th 
century  (Brint  &  Karabel,  1989;  Dougherty,  1994). 

5  It  should  be  noted  that  Dougherty  included  local,  state,  and  federal  governments  and 
their  official  representatives,  in  addition  to  the  role  of  local  boards  and  superintendents,  when 
examining  the  origins  and  the  vocational  evolution  of  community  colleges.  However,  our  use  of 
Dougherty’s  theory  to  account  for  the  rise  of  articulation  agreements  focuses  on  public  support 
for  higher  education  via  the  annual  state  budgets.  In  doing  so,  we  are  cognizant  that  in  some 
states,  local  sources  of  appropriation  play  a  significant  role  in  financing  public  community 
colleges. 
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6  To  overcome  the  stagnation  of  state  funding  for  higher  education,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  been  compelled  to  increase  tuition  throughout  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s.  As 
a  result,  during  this  period,  tuition  at  public  universities  increased  by  115%,  while  tuition  at 
community  colleges  rose  by  228%  (Johnstone,  1999).  Although  community  colleges  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  largest  increases  in  tuition  of  any  postsecondary  institutional  type,  they  never¬ 
theless  remain  affordable  compared  with  4-year  institutions. 

7  We  should  note  that  I  gnash  and  Townsend  (2001)  classified  the  states  using  six  cate¬ 
gories  of  articulation  agreements:  (1)  strong,  (2)  fairly  strong,  (3)  moderate,  (4)  fairly  weak,  (5)  weak, 
and  (6)  no  agreement.  The  first  two  correspond  to  our  categorization  fairly  strong,  strong,  and  the 
last  three  to  our  categorization  fairly  weak,  weak,  or  no  agreement.  Also  of  note  is  that  IPEDS  does 
not  allow  us  to  precisely  separate  appropriations  to  professional,  graduate,  and  hospital 
schools,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  estimates  for  4-year  appropriations  per  FTE  could  over¬ 
estimate  the  difference  in  appropriations  between  2-year  and  4-year  colleges. 

8  It  should  be  noted  that  the  differences  across  types  of  articulation  agreements  are  not 
stadstically  significant. 

9  For  example,  BPS89  indicates  that  minorities  constitute  25%  of  all  students  enrolled  at 
community  colleges,  while  minorities  represent  only  18%  of  enrollments  at  public  4-year  col¬ 
leges  or  universities. 

10  In  a  related  study,  Anderson,  Sun,  and  Alfonso  (2006)  found  that  students  who  enroll  in 
states  with  statewide  articulation  agreements  do  not  experience  an  increased  probability  of 
transferring.  This  means  that  they  have  the  same  statistical  probability  of  transferring  from  a 
community  college  to  any  4-year  college  or  university  as  a  student  who  enrolls  in  a  state  in 
which  this  type  of  agreement  is  nonexistent,  after  holding  constant  the  students’  demographic, 
educational,  SES,  and  enrollment  characteristics. 
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The  growing  policy  interest  in  community  colleges  as  gateways  to  the  baccalaureate 
degree  naturally  raises  the  question  of  how  equitably  transfer  opportunities  are  distrib¬ 
uted  by  student  background  and  what  factors  may  explain  background  differences  that 
might  be  found.  We  analyze  two  nationally  representative  data  sets  to  examine  how  the 
likelihood  of  transfer  is  affected  by  social  background,  precollege  academic  character¬ 
istics,  external  demands  at  college  entrance,  and  experiences  during  college.  We  find 
that  high-SES  students  have  significantly  higher  transfer  rates,  in  part  because  of 
advantages  in  precollege  academic  preparation  and  educational  aspirations.  Older 
college  entrants  are  much  less  likely  to  transfer  than  students  entering  college  right  out 
of  high  school,  and  a  significant  portion  of  this  age  gap  is  more  often  due  to  having 
children,  lower  educational  aspirations,  and  a  vocational  major,  and  being  enrolled  part 
time.  Though  women  and  nonwhites  differ  from  men  and  whites  in  transfer  rates,  these 
differences  are  not  statistically  significant.  But  there  is  an  important  caveat:  blacks  tend 
to  have  higher  educational  aspirations  than  whites  of  the  same  socioeconomic  back¬ 
ground.  When  we  control  for  educational  aspirations,  thus  removing  this  black  aspi- 
rational  advantage,  the  black-white  gap  in  transfer  rates  widens  considerably,  becoming 
statistically  significant  in  one  of  our  samples  but  not  the  other. 


INTRODUCTION 

From  the  beginning  of  the  community  college,  one  of  its  fundamental  mis¬ 
sions  has  been  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  baccalaureate  degrees  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  early  stages  of  a  baccalaureate  education  and  aiding  transfer  to 
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four-year  colleges  (Brint  and  Karabel  1989;  Cohen  and  Brawer  2003; 
Dougherty  1994).  This  role  not  only  continues  today  but  also  promises  to 
become  increasingly  important  (Dougherty  2002;  Wellman  2002). 

But  during  the  years  between  1960  and  1990,  the  transfer  mission  was 
eclipsed.  Community  colleges  shifted  their  attention  to  expanding  occupa¬ 
tional  education  and  continuing  education,  and  transfer  rates  declined 
(Brint  and  Karabel  1989;  Dougherty  1994;  Dougherty  and  Bakia  2000).  For 
example,  among  students  entering  community  college  right  out  of  high 
school,  the  rate  of  transfer  to  four-year  colleges  within  four  years  of  en¬ 
tering  college  dropped  from  29%  for  those  entering  community  college  in 
1972  to  20%  for  those  entering  community  college  in  1980  (Grubb  1991, 
202). 1 

However,  in  the  last  10  years,  interest  in  the  transfer  function  has 
strongly  revived.  The  reasons  are  various.  State  governments  have  encour¬ 
aged  students  eligible  for  the  state  universities  to  begin  at  community  col¬ 
leges  and  then  transfer  to  four-year  colleges  because  this  saves  the  states 
considerable  money  at  a  time  when  university  enrollments  have  been 
sharply  rising  but  state  finances  have  been  badly  battered  by  a  stagnant 
economy  (Dougherty  2002;  Ignash  and  Townsend  2001;  Mercer  1992; 
Wellman  2002,  4).  For  example,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  new  mil¬ 
lennium,  college  enrollments  are  projected  to  increase  21%  in  California, 
12%  in  Texas,  26%  in  Florida,  and  20%  in  North  Carolina  (Wellman  2002, 
4).  Moreover,  community  college  transfer  attracted  the  attention  of  policy 
makers  in  states  such  as  California  and  Texas,  where  affirmative  action  in 
admissions  had  been  outlawed,  but  universities  hoped  to  retain  a  diverse 
student  body  (Hebei  2000).  Finally,  advocates,  scholars,  and  policy  makers 
concerned  about  issues  of  social  stratification  have  highlighted  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  transfer,  noting  that  minority  and  working-class  students  are  in¬ 
creasingly  relying  on  community  colleges  for  access  to  the  baccalaureate2 
because  of  sharply  rising  four-year  college  tuition,  stagnating  need-based 
student  aid,3  slumping  incomes  for  less  advantaged  families,  and  the  re¬ 
duction  of  remedial  education  in  public  four-year  colleges  (Callan  2003; 
Dougherty  2002,  315-33;  Lumina  Foundation  2005;  McPherson  and 
Schapiro  1998,  44-46;  McPherson  and  Schapiro  1999,  6-7,  19-24;  Well¬ 
man  2002,  4-7;  Young  2002). 

In  focusing  on  transfer,  we  are  not  suggesting  that  other  outcomes  of  the 
community  college  are  not  important.  Certainly,  many  students  enter  the 
community  college  interested  not  in  transfer  but  in  acquiring  short-term 
training  or  a  terminal  degree,  whether  a  certificate  or  an  associate’s  degree. 
And  in  fact,  students  do  secure  valued  outcomes  other  than  transfer.  For 
students  who  entered  community  colleges  in  1995-1996,  10%  had  secured 
a  certificate,  and  16%  had  received  a  terminal  associate’s  degree  by  June 
2001  (Berkner,  Ho,  and  Cataldi  2002,  12).  And  these  degrees  do  bring 
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significant  payoffs:  compared  with  high  school  graduates  with  similar  social 
and  academic  characteristics,  terminal  associate  degree  holders  enjoy  a 
159^30%  income  advantage,  and  certificate  degree  holders  a  5%-15%  ad¬ 
vantage  (Grubb  2002;  Kane  and  Rouse  1999;  Kienzl  2004;  Marcotte  et  al. 
2005). 

Yet  transfer  still  remains  important.  Many  students  enter  the  community 
college  with  the  expectation  of  achieving  at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree.  For 
example,  an  analysis  of  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  the 
8th  Grade  in  1988  (NELS:  88)  found  that  among  those  students  who  grad¬ 
uated  from  high  school  in  1992  and  entered  a  community  college  within  the 
subsequent  two  years,  63%  stated  that  they  were  aiming  at  a  baccalaureate 
degree  or  higher  (Hoachlander,  Sikora,  and  Horn  2003,  10).  This  figure  is 
echoed  by  an  analysis  of  the  most  recent  Beginning  Postsecondary  Students 
Longitudinal  Study  (BPS:96),  which  found  that,  among  first-time  college 
students  entering  public  two-year  colleges  in  1995-1996,  78%  planned  for 
at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree  (Kojaku  and  Nunez  1998,  7).  Clearly,  there  is 
reason  to  question  how  firm  and  realistic  these  high  educational  ambitions 
are,  but  they  cannot  simply  be  dismissed.4  Moreover,  there  is  strong  war¬ 
rant  for  community  college  entrants  to  pursue  a  baccalaureate  degree.  Al¬ 
though  some  holders  of  terminal  occupational  degrees,  such  as  nursing,  can 
secure  incomes  that  exceed  those  of  certain  baccalaureate  degree  holders, 
the  fact  remains  that  on  average,  baccalaureate  degrees  still  confer  signif- 
icandy  higher  economic  returns  than  do  terminal  associate  degrees  or  cer¬ 
tificates.  On  average,  with  all  other  things  being  equal,  baccalaureate  degree 
holders  enjoy  a  30%^40%  advantage  in  yearly  income  over  high  school 
graduates,  considerably  higher  than  the  income  advantage  for  the  average 
terminal  associate  degree  or  certificate  holder  (Grubb  2002;  Kane  and 
Rouse  1999;  Kienzl  2004). 

This  renewed  importance  of  transfer  raises  the  question  of  how  equitably 
transfer  opportunities  are  distributed  by  student  background.  The  answer 
to  this  question  carries  major  implications  for  state  policies  that  encourage 
more  baccalaureate  aspirants  to  begin  college  at  community  colleges.  If 
major  differences  exist  in  transfer  rates  by  social  background,  the  pursuit  of 
equal  access  cannot  stop  simply  with  getting  minority  and  working-class 
baccalaureate  aspirants  into  the  community  college.  It  is  also  important  to 
make  sure  that  students  have  an  equal  chance  to  transfer.3 


REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Transfer  has  been  the  subject  of  a  considerable  amount  of  study  over  the 
years. b  The  research  literature  is  dominated  by  institutional  studies  that 
examine  the  transfer  rate  for  a  particular  community  college.  However,  a 
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fair  number  of  studies  of  national  data  sets  exist:  Velez  and  Javalgi’s  1987 
analysis  of  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972 
(NLS-72);  Lee  and  Frank’s  1990  study  of  High  School  and  Beyond  (HS&B); 
Grubb’s  1991  study  of  both  NLS-72  and  HS&B;  Surette’s  2001  analysis  of  the 
National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  Youth  (NLSY);  the  studies  by  McCormick 
(1997)  and  Bradburn,  Hurst,  and  Peng  (2001)  of  the  Beginning  Postsec¬ 
ondary  Students  Longitudinal  Study  (BPS:90)  of  1989-1994;  and  the  studies 
by  Hoachlander,  Sikora,  and  Horn  (2003)  of  NELS:88  and  the  Beginning 
Postsecondary  Students  Longitudinal  Study  of  1995-1996  (BPS: 96). 

The  studies  of  the  NLS-72,  HS&B,  and  NLSY  found  that  for  students 
entering  community  colleges  in  the  early  1970s  and  early  1980s,  socioeco¬ 
nomic  status  (SES),  race-ethnicity,  and  gender  all  significantly  affected  trans¬ 
fer  rates.  Students  who  were  female,  black,  or  had  lower-SES  parents  were 
significantly  less  likely  to  transfer  than  were  students  with  the  obverse  char¬ 
acteristics  (Lee  and  Frank  1990;  Surette  2001;  Velez  and  Javalgi  1987). 

Despite  the  quality  of  these  national  studies,  there  is  good  reason  for 
further  analysis.  For  one,  these  studies  are  restricted  to  the  1970s  and 
1980s,  yet  the  question  remains  as  to  whether  the  patterns  found  hold  for 
the  1990s.  During  the  late  1980s  and  1990s,  major  efforts  were  made  to 
raise  the  transfer  rate,  particularly  for  minority  and  lower-SES  students.  For 
example,  the  Ford  Foundation  sponsored  the  Urban  Community  College 
Transfer  Opportunity  Program,  and  several  states,  such  as  California  and 
Florida,  put  extra  resources  into  enhancing  transfer  rates  (Dougherty  1994, 
254-60;  Ford  Foundation  1988).  Moreover,  the  1990s  witnessed  a  shift  in 
college-going  rates  by  gender,  with  women  eclipsing  men. 

In  addition,  the  earlier  studies  ignored  the  impact  of  variations  in  age. 
The  surveys  used  by  earlier  studies  focused  on  students  entering  college 
right  out  of  high  school,  thus  disallowing  any  examination  of  the  transfer 
rates  of  students  who  delayed  their  college  entrance  by  two  or  more  years. 
Yet,  the  issue  of  the  impact  of  age  differences  on  transfer  rates  has  become 
quite  important  as  increasing  numbers  of  older  people  enter  college.  To  be 
sure,  many  are  not  first-time  college  entrants  but  returning  college  stu¬ 
dents.  Still,  many  first-time  college  entrants  are  of  nontraditional  age.  For 
example,  among  first-time  college  students  entering  community  college  in 
1995-1996,  26%  were  24  years  of  age  and  older  (Kojaku  and  Nunez  1998, 
7).  Evidence  that  age  is  likely  to  be  associated  with  differences  in  transfer 
comes  from  the  Transfer  and  Retention  of  Urban  Community  College  Stu¬ 
dents,  an  ongoing  study  of  transfer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Community  College 
District.  The  project  has  found  significant  differences  by  age  in  transfer 
preparation — that  is,  in  the  taking  of  state-designated  courses  designed  to 
prepare  students  for  transfer  (Hagedorn  et  al.  n.d.) 

All  these  reasons  suggest  the  desirability  of  studying  transfer  patterns 
during  the  1990s,  particularly  using  data  sets  that  allow  us  to  examine  older 
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first-time  college  entrants.  Two  national  longitudinal  surveys  allow  us  to  do 
this.  The  National  Educational  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  8th  Grade 
(NELS:88)  is  a  long-term  follow-up  of  students  who  were  in  the  eighth 
grade  in  1988.  They  were  subsequently  followed  through  the  year  2000.  A 
key  advantage  of  NELS:88  is  the  availability  of  college  transcripts,  which 
allows  us  to  precisely  measure  college  attendance  and  track  transitions  be¬ 
tween  postsecondary  institutions.  The  main  limitation  of  the  NELS:88 — 
that  it  cannot  capture  the  experience  of  older  first-time  college  students — is 
rectified  by  the  Beginning  Postsecondary  Students  Longitudinal  Study  of 
1989-90  (BPS:90),  which  examines  first-time  college  students  of  any  age 
who  entered  college  in  1989  and  were  followed  up  in  1994. 

The  data  on  transfer  rates  in  the  BPS:90  sample  have  been  ably  analyzed 
by  McCormick  (1997)  and  Bradburn,  Hurst,  and  Peng  (2001).  However, 
neither  study  provides  a  full-blown  multivariate  analysis  of  the  impact  of 
student  background  on  transfer.  McCormick  analyzed  the  impact  of  SES, 
gender,  and  age  (but  not  race),  controlling  for  educational  aspirations,  college 
enrollment  status  (full  time  or  part  time),  college  CPA,  receipt  of  financial  aid, 
and  overall  satisfaction  with  the  first  institution  (43).  These  are  good  variables 
to  control,  but  many  are  also  left  out,  including  racial-ethnic  background, 
high  school  academic  performance,  marital  and  parental  status  at  time  of 
college  entry,  working  during  college,  and  college  major.  Hence,  a  more 
extensive  analysis  of  the  impact  of  social  background  on  transfer  and  the 
mechanisms  by  which  that  impact  is  transmitted  is  needed. 


RESEARCH  QUESTIONS  AND  METHODS 
The  previous  considerations  prompted  us  to  ask  two  research  questions. 

1.  To  what  degree  do  transfer  rates  vary  by  student  social  background, 
and  how  have  those  patterns  changed  over  time? 

Previous  studies  have  found  that  SES,  race-ethnicity,  and  gender  all  sig¬ 
nificantly  affect  transfer  rates  (Lee  and  Frank  1990;  Velez  and  Javalgi  1987). 
However,  these  studies  analyzed  data  from  the  1970s  and  the  1980s  (NLS- 
72  and  HS&B,  respectively).  We  investigated  whether  in  the  1990s,  with  the 
renewal  of  interest  in  and  support  for  transfer,  inequality  of  transfer  by 
class,  race,  and  gender  changed  in  its  extent  or  form.  Moreover,  we  also 
investigated  the  impact  of  a  variable  that  those  earlier  studies  could  not 
examine:  age. 

2.  How  are  the  effects  of  social  background  transmitted? 

In  this  article,  we  focus  on  the  impact  of  three  sets  of  mediating  variables: 
precollege  personal  characteristics  (academic  preparation  in  high  school 
and  educational  and  occupational  aspirations);  external  demands  as  the 
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student  enters  college  (marital  and  parental  status,  extent  and  intensity  of 
work,  and  emollment  status);  and  experiences  during  college  (major  or  col¬ 
lege  program,  degree  of  academic  and  social  integration  into  the  college). 

DATA 

For  this  study,  we  analyzed  two  national  data  sets:  the  National  Education 
Longitudinal  Study  of  the  8th  Grade  (NELS:  88)  and  the  Beginning  Post¬ 
secondary  Students  Longitudinal  Study  (BPS:90).  Both  focus  on  students 
entering  college  around  the  same  time,  but  they  bring  different  strengths  to 
this  analysis.  NELS:88  gives  us  a  larger  sample  of  community  college  en- 
tiants,  a  better  measure  of  SES  (see  below),  and  a  better  set  of  variables  that 
measure  precollege  academic  preparation.  However,  because  NELS:88  fo¬ 
cuses  on  younger  students,  it  did  not  allow  us  to  examine  the  impact  of  age 
on  transfer.  Moreover,  it  lacks  measures  of  academic  and  social  integration 
during  college.  BPS:90  rectified  both  omissions  by  examining  students  of 
any  age  who  are  entering  college  in  1989—1990  and  by  providing  a  large 
number  of  academic  and  social  integration  variables.  By  analyzing  these 
data  sets  together,  we  can  get  a  much  better  sense  of  the  extent  of 
the  impact  of  social  background  on  transfer  and  the  means  by  which  that 
impact  is  exerted. 

In  the  case  of  NELS:88,  we  focused  on  students  who  hrst  entered  a 
community  college  in  the  period  between  1992  (when  most  of  the  re¬ 
spondents  would  have  graduated  from  high  school)  and  1994.  This  allowed 
for  a  few  delayers  to  be  eligible  for  our  analysis.  All  students  in  our  NELS:88 
sample  responded  to  the  1990,  1992,  1994,  and  2000  follow-ups.  In  the  case 
of  BPS:90,  we  focused  on  students  who  entered  a  community  college  in 
1989  and  had  responded  to  the  1992  and  1994  follow-ups.  These  data  sets 

are  described  in  the  appendix. 

* 

DEPENDENT  VARIABLE 

Our  dependent  variable  is  transfer  status .  It  is  a  binary  variable  that  measures 
whether  community  college  entrants  transferred  to  a  four-year  college  at 
any  point  after  their  initial  year  in  postsecondary  education  (PSE).  For 
BPS:90,  we  used  the  student’s  primary  postsecondary  institution  in  the 
1989-1990  academic  year  to  anchor  our  analysis,  and  we  restricted  our 
sample  to  those  stating  that  they  attended  a  public  two-year  college  as  their 
primary  institution  in  their  hrst  year.  For  the  next  five  years,  students  were 
asked  to  identify  their  primary  institution  each  year.  If  a  student  indicated 
attendance  at  a  four-year  college  during  any  year  subsequent  to  1989, 
the  student  is  considered  to  have  transferred.  In  a  small  number  of  cases, 
community  college  students  may  have  reported  attending  a  four-year 
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college  and  then  switching  back  to  a  two-year  school.  We  still  consider  them 
as  having  transferred  to  a  four-year  college.  For  NELS:88,  we  relied  on 
transcript  information  to  identify  initial  postsecondary  entry  and  subsequent 
transitions  between  institutions.  To  be  counted  as  having  transferred  in  our 
NELS:88  analysis,  a  student’s  referent  institution  must  be  a  public  two-year 
college,  and  transfer  credits  must  be  observed  on  the  student’s  four-year 
college  transcript.  Community  college  students  who  were  simultaneously 
enrolled  in  a  four-year  college  were  not  regarded  as  transfer  students  unless 
the  intensity  of  their  four-year  attendance  dominated  in  terms  of  credits 
earned  in  that  period.  Overall,  students  in  BPS:90  had  five  years  to  transfer 
to  a  four-year  college,  while  students  in  NELS:88  had,  at  most,  eight  years. 

We  examined  the  transfer  status  of  all  community  college  entrants,  with 
no  restriction  pertaining  to  intentions.  Much  discussion  has  gone  into  what 
is  the  appropriate  denominator  for  any  measure  of  transfer.  Many  com¬ 
munity  college  advocates  have  correctly  pointed  out  that  many  students 
enter  the  community  college  with  no  intention  to  transfer,  or  if  they  state 
such  an  intention,  it  is  only  weakly  and  unrealistically  held.  Hence,  they 
have  called  for  calculating  transfer  rates  only  for  those  who  have  clearly 
established  potential  to  transfer.  One  frequently  used  formula  is  to  restrict 
the  denominator  of  calculations  of  transfer  rates  to  those  who  have  accu¬ 
mulated  1 2  or  more  credits  within  four  years  of  entering  community  college 
(Bradburn,  Hurst,  and  Peng  2001;  Cohen  and  Brawer  2003,  56). 

Such  restrictions  of  the  denominator  introduced  some  important  distor¬ 
tions  of  analysis.  First,  they  failed  to  consider  as  transfer  eligible  many 
students  who  do  indeed  end  up  transferring.  For  example,  Bradburn  and 
Hurst  found  that  in  the  Beginning  Postsecondary  Students  Longitudinal 
Study  of  1989-94,  45%  of  those  who  had  transferred  by  1994  did  not  meet 
the  12-credit  criterion  proposed  by  Cohen  and  Brawer  (Bradburn,  Hurst, 
and  Peng  2001,  123).  Another  problem  with  restricting  the  denominator  to 
purportedly  transfer-oriented  students  is  that  it  hinders  our  ability  to 
measure  the  importance  of  factors  that  affect  transfer.  Focusing  on  students 
with,  say,  baccalaureate  aspirations  or  certain  patterns  of  course  taking 
hinders  our  ability  to  examine  how  powerfully  educational  aspirations  or 
certain  course-taking  patterns  shape  whether  students  transfer.  Moreover, 
measuxes  that  build  transfer  piopensity  into  the  denominator  suggested 
that  transfer  propensity  is  a  trait  that  students  biing  into  community  college 
and  one  that  cannot  be  changed;  this  undercuts  awareness  of  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  changing  that  incoming  propensity,  such  as  by  “warming 
up”  student  motivation  to  transfer.  For  all  these  reasons,  we  chose  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  transfer  status  of  all  community  college  entrants  regardless  of 
incoming  characteristics.  We  could  then  explicitly  bring  into  the  analysis  the 
question  of  the  relationship  between  transfer  propensity  and  having  a  cer¬ 
tain  level  of  educational  aspirations  upon  entering  college. 
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INDEPENDENT  VARIABLES 

We  examined  the  impact  on  transfer  of  four  sets  of  independent  variables: 

•  Social  background:  SES,  race-ethnicity,  gender,  age 

•  Other  precollege  personal  characteristics:  Academic  preparation  in 
high  school,  educational  and  occupational  aspirations 

•  External  demands  as  the  student  enters  college:  Marital  and  parental 
status  at  the  time  of  college  entrance,  extent  and  intensity  of  work 

•  Experiences  during  college:  Enrollment  status,  major  or  college  pro¬ 
gram,  degree  of  academic  and  social  integration  into  the  college 

Our  focus  is  on  the  social  background  variables.  In  addition  to  estab¬ 
lishing  their  total  unique  effects,  we  are  interested  in  how  much  of  this  effect 
is  indirect — transmitted  through  or  mediated  by  the  other  variables  in  the 
model. 


Social  Background 

Our  analysis  of  the  impact  of  social  background  on  transfer  rates  spotlights 
four  background  characteristics: 

•  Socioeconomic  status  (SES):  In  the  case  of  NELS:88,  this  is  an  index 
combining  the  education,  occupations,  and  incomes  of  parents.  The  scale 
is  in  centiles.  Because  of  major  deficiencies  in  the  SES  index  available  in 
BPS:90/  we  instead  use  family  income,  in  log  form,  and  the  educational 
level  of  the  parent  with  the  most  education.  Parental  education  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  the  form  of  five  dummy  variables:  less  than  high  school,  high 
school  graduate  only,  some  college,  baccalaureate  degree  recipient,  post¬ 
baccalaureate  training. 

•  Gender:  Binary  variable,  female  =  1,  male  =  0. 

•  Race  and  ethnicity:  Binary  variables  for  black,  Hispanic,  and  Asian 
backgrounds  that  compare  the  transfer  rates  for  students  of  these  back¬ 
grounds  with  those  for  white  students.  No  Asian  American  students  were 
in  our  BPS:90  community  college  sample. 

•  Age:  Age  at  first  enrollment  in  college,  coded  as  four  binary  variables 
at  the  following  intervals:  16-18,  19-20,  21-30,  and  31  +  . 

Much  of  the  impact  of  social  background  on  transfer  is  indirect,  oper¬ 
ating  through  other  intervening  or  mediating  variables.  In  this  article,  we 
focus  on  three  sets  of  mediating  variables. 
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Other  Precollege  Personal  Characteristics 

•  Academic  preparation  coming  out  of  high  school:  In  the  case  of 
NELS:88,  we  used  scores  on  reading  and  math  tests  taken  in  the  12th 
grade.  The  scale  is  in  centiles.  Unfortunately,  BPS:90  does  not  have  test 
score  data  for  most  respondents,  so  instead  we  used  four  other  binary 
variables:  self-rating  of  academic  ability;  whether  students  received  a 
regular  diploma;  and  whether  students  took  remedial  math  or  reading  in 
college.  The  self-rating  of  academic  ability  was  based  on  whether  stu¬ 
dents  rated  themselves  above  average  in  academic  ability  “compared 
with  the  average  person  of  your  age.” 

•  Educational  aspirations:  For  both  NELS:88  and  BPS:90,  we  used  a 
binary  variable  indicating  whether  the  respondent  aspired  to  a  bacca¬ 
laureate  degree  or  higher. 

•  Occupational  aspirations:  For  NELS:88,  we  used  two  variable  indi¬ 
cating  whether  the  respondent  aspired  to  a  professional  or  managerial 
occupation  or  to  a  lower  white-collar  or  skilled  blue-collar  job.  The  com¬ 
parison  group  is  those  aspiring  to  unskilled  or  semiskilled  blue-collar 
jobs.  Unfortunately,  because  a  comparable  question  was  not  asked  in  the 
BPS: 90  survey,  we  could  not  construct  a  comparable  set  of  variables  for 
BPS:90  and  therefore  relied  on  a  single  binary  variable.  However,  as 
presently  coded,  the  highest  levels  of  occupational  expectations  in  both 
data  sets  are  roughly  analogous. 


External  Demands  as  Students  Enter  College 

Students  vary  considerably  regarding  the  extent  of  outside  demands — in¬ 
cluding  family  obligations  and  work — that  they  encounter  as  they  enter 
college.  We  hypothesize  that  the  lower  these  demands,  the  more  likely  stu¬ 
dents  are  to  transfer,  either  because  they  are  less  likely  to  drop  out  of  higher 
education  without  a  credential  or  because  they  are  less  likely  to  immediately 
work  and  not  pursue  a  baccalaureate  degree  if  they  receive  a  subbaccalau¬ 
reate  credential. 

•  Marital  status:  For  both  NELS:88  and  BPS:90,  we  used  whether  the 
respondent  was  single,  never  married,  at  the  time  of  college  entrance. 
Married,  separated,  and  divorced  people  were  put  in  the  excluded  cat¬ 
egory.  We  are  hypothesizing  that  single  never-married  people  have  fewer 
family  obligations  that  may  impede  prolonged  education  or  deter  mov¬ 
ing  to  a  four-year  college. 

•  Parental  status:  For  both  NELS:88  and  BPS:90,  this  is  defined  as 
whether  the  respondent  was  childless  at  the  time  of  college  entrance. 
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Respondents  who  had  a  child  prior  to  college  entrance  were  put  in  the 
excluded  category. 

•  Work  involvement  during  college:  We  hypothesize  that  students  are 
more  likely  to  transfer  if  they  have  fewer  work  obligations  during  college, 
either  because  those  obligations  reflect  income  demands  incompatible 
with  staying  in  college  or  because  they  provide  a  competing  alternative  to 
obtaining  a  baccalaureate  degree.  In  both  NELS:88  and  BPS:90,  we  used 
a  measure  of  work  intensity  that  indexes  the  average  number  of  hours  a 
student  worked  during  those  weeks  that  he  or  she  was  working.  It  takes 
the  form  of  three  dummy  variables:  no  work,  working  20  hours  or  less,  and 
working  between  21  and  39  hours  (NOWORK,  HRSLTPT,  HRSPT).  The 
excluded  category  is  working  40  hours  or  more  (HRSFT). 

Experiences  During  College 

It  is  not  just  the  characteristics  and  experiences  that  students  bring  to  col¬ 
lege  that  may  affect  transfer  but  also  their  experiences  during  college. 
Hence,  we  looked  at  a  variety  of  collegiate  experiences.  One  that  many 
observers  have  pointed  to  is  the  major  or  college  program  that  students 
choose.  It  has  been  argued  that  students  majoring  in  vocational  subjects  are 
considerably  less  likely  to  transfer  to  four-year  colleges  (Brint  and  Karabel 
1989;  Dougherty  1994).  Moreover,  because  dropout  interferes  with  trans¬ 
fer,  we  examined  several  different  variables  that  have  been  found  to  affect 
college  persistence.  In  particular,  we  focused  on  full-time  enrollment  and 
degree  of  academic  and  social  integration  into  the  college.  The  data  on 
these  within-college  experiences  are  considerably  richer  in  BPS:90  than 
NELS:88,  so  we  rely  more  on  the  former  data  set  at  this  point. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  capture  with  NELS:88  or  BPS:90  data  a 
number  of  other  variables  that  have  been  identified  as  having  a  consider¬ 
able  impact  on  the  likelihood  of  transfer.  These  include  the  extent  to  which 
a  student’s  community  college  is  highly  vocationalized,  its  degree  of  com¬ 
mitment  to  transfer,  whether  students  are  accepted  by  four-year  colleges 
into  their  preferred  programs  and  campuses,  how  many  credits  are  ac¬ 
cepted  for  transfer,  and  how  much  financial  aid  would-be  transfer  students 
receive  from  four-year  colleges  (Dougherty  1994,  2002). 


Enrollment  status.  We  hypothesize  that  students  are  more  likely  to  persist 
in  college  and  therefore  are  more  likely  to  transfer  the  closer  to  full-time 
their  student  status.  Full-time  enrollment  both  betokens  fewer  external  de¬ 
mands  and  perhaps  shows  a  stronger  commitment  to  college,  but  it  also 
strengthens  students’  academic  and  social  integration  by  making  students 
more  available  to  the  academic  and  social  influence  of  faculty  and  fellow 
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students.  In  the  analysis,  our  enrollment  status  variable  is  dichotomous, 
indicating  whether  a  student  was  enrolled  full  time. 

Major.  We  hypothesize  that  students’  majors  or  programs  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  colleges  will  affect  the  likelihood  of  transfer  through  differential  expo¬ 
sure  to  faculty  and  staff  who  urge  and  facilitate  transfer  to  four-year  colleges 
and  by  shaping  students’  degrees  of  academic  and  social  integration.  In  the 
case  of  NELS:88,  we  coded  students’  self-reported  major  as  academic,  vo¬ 
cational,  or  undecided,8  with  undecided  being  the  reference  category.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  because  of  peculiarities  in  the  BPS:90  variables,  we  could  not 
isolate  those  who  were  undecided.  Hence,  we  simply  coded  students  as  ac¬ 
ademic  or  vocational,  with  the  latter  serving  as  the  reference  category. 

Academic  integration.  Drawing  on  the  work  of  Tinto  (1993)  and  Braxton 
(2000),  we  used  several  measures  of  a  student’s  integration  into  the  aca¬ 
demic  life  of  his  or  her  community  college  during  the  first  year  of  college. 
These  include  the  student’s  GPA  (as  a  measure  of  successful  integration) 
and  several  measures  of  conditions  facilitative  of  a  commitment  to  the  ac¬ 
ademic  life:  whether  students  talked  to  their  academic  advisors  (RTALK- 
ADV),  talked  about  academic  matters  with  faculty  outside  of  class 
(RTALKFAC),  attended  career  related  lectures  (RLECTUR1),  and  had  ac¬ 
ademic  contact  with  students  in  the  form  of  participation  in  study  groups 
(RSTDYGRP).  In  all  cases,  these  variables  were  coded  in  binary  form — that 
is,  whether  students  have  had  the  experiences  in  question.  These  measures 
are  available  only  in  BPS:90. 


Social  integration.  We  used  several  different  measures  of  students’  social 
integration  into  the  social  life  of  their  community  colleges  during  the  first 
year.  These  measures  include  whether  students  had  informal  contact  with 
faculty  outside  of  class  (CONTACT),  participated  in  school  clubs  (CLUBS), 
had  campus  friendship  ties  as  marked  by  going  places  with  friends  from 
school  (GOPLACES),  and  used  student  assistance  programs  on  campus, 
such  as  counseling,  remediation,  and  health  programs  (CENTERS).  These 
variables,  all  coded  in  binary  form,  are  available  only  in  BPS:90. 

See  Table  1  for  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  these  and  other 
variables  used  in  the  analysis. 

We  estimated  the  impact  of  these  characteristics  on  transfer  via  a  set  of 
logistic  regressions.  This  set  of  regressions  is  described  in  Table  2.  As  can  be 
seen,  the  baseline  equation — Model  0 — regresses  transfer  status  on  each  of 
the  four  social  background  variables  by  themselves.  In  Model  1,  we  then  put 
in  all  four  social  background  variables  together  to  give  us  the  total  unique 
effect  of  each  background  variable.  In  succeeding  equations,  we  added 
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various  possible  mediating  variables,  thus  allowing  us  to  explore  the  indi¬ 
rect  effects  of  social  background  on  transfer. 

These  potential  mediating  variables  were  added  in  an  order  dictated  by 
our  judgment  regarding  where  they  fall  in  a  causal  sequence  connecting 
social  background  with  transfer.  If  the  addition  of  one  of  these  potential 
variables  substantially  reduces  the  coefficient  for  a  background  variable,  we 
know  that  new  variable  is  carrying  part  of  the  influence  on  transfer  of  that 
background  variable. 

REGRESSION  METHOD 

Because  our  dependent  variable  is  binary,  we  estimated  the  impact  of  these 
variables  on  transfer  by  means  of  logistic  regression.  The  logistic  model  is 

X/fr 

prob(y  =  1)  =  logit  (X/ft)  =  ^  +  ^ . 

where  y  is  the  outcome  variable,  transfer  to  a  four-year  college,  and  X  is  a 
vector  of  social  background  and  educational  characteristics.  Unlike  ordinary 
least  squares  (OLS)  regression,  the  coefficient  of  a  logistic  regression  cannot 
be  interpreted  as  the  probability  of  attaining  a  positive  outcome — that  is,  the 
marginal  effect  on  the  dependent  variable  from  a  one-unit  increase  in  the 
independent  variables.  Thus,  in  logistic  regression,  a  separate  calculation  is 
made  of  the  marginal  effect.  It  is  expressed  as 

[prob(y  =  1 )]  [1  —  prob(y  =  1 )]/?« 

and  is  usually  reported  at  the  mean  values  of  the  explanatory  variables.  This 
statistic  is  shown  along  with  the  regression  coefficient,  allowing  a  more 
straightforward  interpretation  of  the  impacts  of  the  independent  variables. 


FINDINGS 

THE  IMPACT  OF  SOCIAL  BACKGROUND 

Our  analysis  of  transfer  in  the  1990s  using  NELS:88  and  BPS:90  arrived  at 
findings  about  the  impact  of  social  background  on  transfer  that  both  converge 
with  and  diverge  from  studies  of  transfer  in  the  1970s  and  1980s,  using  the 
National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972  (Velez  and 
Javalgi  1987)  and  High  School  and  Beyond  (Cabrera,  LaNasa,  and  Burkum 
2001;  Lee  and  Frank  1990).  In  particular,  we  found,  as  did  earlier  studies,  a 
very  strongly  significant  impact  of  parental  SES.  We  also  found  a  powerful 
impact  of  age,  a  variable  that  the  earlier  studies  could  not  address  because  of 
the  nature  of  their  data  sets.  However,  unlike  earlier  studies,  we  did  not  find  a 
statistically  significant  impact  of  gender  and  race-ethnicity  on  transfer  rates. 


Table  1.  Sample  Means  and  Standard  Deviations  from  Beginning  Postsecondary  Student  Longitudinal  Survey  (BPS:90)  and 
National  Education  Longitudinal  Survey  of  1988  (NELS:88) 
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19  to  20  years  old  0.243  0.429 

21  to  30  years  old  0.186  0.390 

31  years  old  and  higher  0.131  0.338 


High  School  Preparation 

12th-grade  math  test  score  [xlOO]  0.494  0.241 

12th-grade  reading  test  score  [ xlOO ]  0.494  0.255 

Received  high  school  diploma  0.923  0.266 
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year  in  college  [rej\ 

Enrollment  Status 

Exclusively  full-time  enrollment  during  first  year  in  college  0.482  0.500  0.779  0.415 


Table  1 .  ( Continued) 
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Source:  Beginning  Postsecondary  Student  Longitudinal  Survey  (2003)  and  National  Education  Longitudinal  Survey  (2003). 
Note:  Authors’  calculations.  PSE  =  postsecondary  education. 
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Table  2.  Description  of  Determinants  Tested  by  Logistic  Regression 


Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Model 

Determinants  0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Social  Background  X 

Socioeconomic 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

status 

Race/ethnicity 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Gender 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Age* 

Other  Precollege  Traits 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

High  school 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

preparation 

Educational 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

aspirations 

Occupational 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

aspirations 

External  Demands  at 

College  Entrance 

Marital  status 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Parental  status 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Average  hours 

X 

X 

X 

X 

worked 

College  Experiences 

Full-time  attendance 

X 

X 

X 

Major 

X 

X 

Academic  contact 

X 

with  faculty* 

Talk  with  advisor* 

X 

Attend  career 

X 

events  * 

Join  study  groups* 

X 

Informal  faculty 

X 

contact* 

Campus  club 

X 

member* 

Student  service  use* 

X 

Friends  on  campus* 

X 

*  Variables  only  available  for  BPS:  90. 

Note:  Model  0  regresses  transfer  status  on  each  of  the  background  variables  singly. 
Model  1  does  so  with  all  the  background  variables  in  at  the  same  time. 


The  Impact  of  Socioeconomic  Status 

Our  analysis  of  NELS:88  and  BPS:90  found  that  in  the  1990s,  as  in 
earlier  decades,  the  SES  of  the  parents  of  students  was  strongly  and 
significantly  associated  with  whether  those  students  transferred  to  four-year 
colleges.  As  can  be  seen  in  Models  0  and  1  in  Tables  3  and  4,  SES 
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has  a  sizable  and  statistically  significant  impact  on  transfer  rates,  both 
before  and  after  controlling  for  gender,  race-ethnicity,  and  age.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  the  NELS:88  analysis — comparing  students  who  are  in  the  top  and 
bottom  10%  in  SES  (87th  and  16th  percentiles,  respectively)  but  of  the  same 
race,  gender,  and  age — the  gap  in  transfer  rate  is  45  percentage  points 
(55%  vs.  10%). 


The  Impact  of  Age 

A  major  benefit  of  analyzing  the  Beginning  Postsecondary  Students  Lon¬ 
gitudinal  Study  (BPS:90)  is  that  it  allowed  us  to  examine  the  impact  of  age. 
Unlike  NELS:88  and  its  predecessors  (HS&B  and  NLS-72),  BPS:90  is  not 
built  around  the  evolving  experiences  of  a  particular  age  cohort,  whether 
8th  graders,  10lh  graders,  or  12th  graders.  Rather,  BPS:90  focuses  on  all 
students  entering  college  for  the  first  time  in  a  given  year,  regardless  of 
age.9  Hence,  it  allows  us  to  analyze  students  who  are  first  entering  college  at 
much  more  advanced  years  than  the  traditional  college-age  students  analy¬ 
zed  by  previous  studies  of  transfer.  Analyzing  BPS:90,  we  found  that  age 
does  have  a  major  impact  on  transfer.  Controlling  for  other  background 
characteristics,  students  who  are  older  than  18  when  they  enter  community 
college  are  significantly  less  likely  to  transfer,  with  the  size  of  this  negative 
age  effect  increasing  as  students  get  older.  For  example,  students  entering 
community  college  between  ages  21  and  30  are  15%  less  likely  to  transfer, 
and  students  aged  31  and  older  are  20%  less  likely  to  transfer  than  are 
students  entering  college  below  age  19  (see  Model  1  in  Table  4). 

This  finding  is  of  great  importance  given  the  growing  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  first  entering  college  well  after  they  leave  high  school.  Al¬ 
though  community  colleges  have  made  major  efforts  to  facilitate  the  success 
of  older  students,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are  much  less  likely  to  transfer 
than  are  younger  students.  This  begs  the  question  of  why;  this  question  will 
be  addressed  when  we  turn  to  analyzing  the  factors  that  transmit  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  social  background  variables  on  transfer. 


The  Impacts  of  Race-Ethnicity  and  Gender 

Unlike  studies  of  transfer  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  (Lee  and  Frank  1990,  190; 
Velez  and  Javalgi  1987,  86),  we  did  not  find  that  race-ethnicity  has  a  sta¬ 
tistically  significant  impact  on  transfer  rates  in  the  1990s.  To  be  sure,  com¬ 
pared  with  whites,  blacks  and  Hispanics  are  less  likely  to  transfer,  and  Asians 
are  more  likely  to  transfer.  For  example,  in  NELS:88,  the  transfer  rates  for 
blacks  and  Hispanics  are,  respectively,  13  and  5  percentage  points  lower 


Table  3.  Determinants  of  Transfer  to  Four-Year  College:  Logistic  Regression  Analysis  of  National  Education  Longitudinal 
Study  of  1988  (NELS:88)  Data 

Results  from  Models 
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Note:  Coefficients  marked  with  a  single  asterisk  (*)  are  significant  at  the  5%  level;  double  asterisk  (**)  at  the  1%  level.  PSE  =  post¬ 
secondary  education. 
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than  for  whites,  while  that  for  Asians  is  13  points  higher  (see  Model  0  in 
Table  3). 

However,  unlike  the  case  for  data  from  the  1970s  and  1980s,  these  dif¬ 
ferences  are  not  statistically  significant.  Regardless  of  whether  other  back¬ 
ground  variables  are  controlled,  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  Asians  do  not 
demonstrate  statistically  significant  differences  in  transfer  rates  compared 
with  whites  (see  Models  0  and  1  in  Tables  3  and  4).  However,  there  is  an 
important  caveat  to  this  finding  in  the  case  of  blacks.  As  we  note  next,  if  we 
compare  blacks  and  whites  with  similar  educational  aspirations  (and  high 
school  academic  preparation),  the  black-white  gap  in  transfer  rates  grows 
sharply,  becoming  statistically  significant  in  the  BPS:90  analysis. 

In  the  case  of  gender,  earlier  studies  of  transfer  using  national  data  sets 
found  that  males  had  a  significantly  higher  transfer  rate  than  females  (Lee 
and  Frank  1990,  184,  190;  Velez  and  Javalgi  1987,  85,  88).  For  example, 
analyzing  NLS-72,  Velez  and  Javalgi  found  that  in  the  1970s,  males  were 
18%  more  likely  to  transfer  than  females,  even  after  controlling  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  social  background,  academic  preparation,  and  aspirations.  How¬ 
ever,  using  data  from  the  1990s,  although  we  did  find  that  women  are  still 
less  likely  to  transfer  (a  gap  of  six  percentage  points),  this  gender  gap  is 
much  smaller  than  before  and  no  longer  statistically  significant.  Gender  is 
no  longer  strongly  associated  with  transfer,  whether  before  or  after  con¬ 
trolling  for  SES,  race-ethnicity,  and  age  (see  Models  0  and  1  in  Tables  3 
and  4.) 

That  we  diverge  from  previous  studies  in  not  finding  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  impacts  of  race  and  gender  on  transfer  rates  could  be  attributed  to 
peculiarities  of  the  data  that  we  used.  However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  lack 
of  significant  impact  showed  up  in  both  data  sets  that  we  analyzed.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  impact  of  race  and  gender  on  transfer 
was  weaker  in  data  from  the  1980s  (Lee  and  Frank  1990)  compared  with 
the  1970s  data  (Velez  and  Javalgi  1987).  This  suggests  that  a  major  temporal 
shift  has  occurred  in  the  impact  of  race  and  gender  to  the  point  that  they 
have  ceased  to  play  a  major  role  in  affecting  the  magnitude  of  transfer.  This 
temporal  shift  could  be  due  to  the  major  efforts  in  the  1980s  and  1990s 
to  reduce  race  and  gender  gaps  in  college  access  and  success.  However, 
because  those  efforts  were  also  directed  toward  reducing  the  social  class  gap 
in  transfer,  it  is  puzzling  that  the  class  gap  remains  large  and  statistically 
significant.10 


HOW  ARE  SOCIAL  BACKGROUND  EFFECTS  TRANSMITTED? 

It  is  not  enough  to  document  that  social  class  and  age  have  a  significant 
impact  on  transfer.  It  is  important  to  determine  how  that  impact  is 
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exerted.  To  that  end,  we  look  at  three  sets  of  possible  mediating 
variables. 

•  Other  precollege  personal  characteristics:  Academic  preparation  in 
high  school,  educational  and  occupational  aspirations 

•  External  demands  as  students  enter  college:  Marital  and  parental 
status  at  the  time  of  college  entrance,  and  extent  and  intensity  of  work 

•  Experiences  during  college:  Enrollment  status,  major  or  college  pro¬ 
gram,  degree  of  academic  and  social  integration  into  the  college 

As  we  show  next,  we  found  that  these  variables,  with  the  notable  excep¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  academic  and  social  integration  variables,  do  substan¬ 
tially  mediate  the  impact  of  social  background  on  transfer. 


Precollege  Academic  Traits 

We  examined  three  sets  of  precollege  characteristics  that  might  mediate  the 
impact  of  social  background  on  transferring:  academic  preparation  in  high 
school  and  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  before  college  en¬ 
trance.  Models  2  and  3  in  Tables  3  and  4  summarize  the  impact  of  adding 
these  variables  to  the  baseline  social  background  equation.  A  sharp  decrease 
in  the  coefficient  of  a  background  variable  as  another  variable  (such  as 
educational  aspirations)  was  added  indicates  that  the  new  variable  plays 
a  major  role  in  transmitting  the  impact  of  the  background  variable  on 
transfer. 1 1 


Academic  preparation  coming  out  of  high  school.  Our  analysis  found  that 
transfer  in  the  1990s  continued  the  pattern  of  earlier  decades  of  transfer 
being  strongly  affected  by  degree  of  academic  preparation  coming  out  of 
high  school  (Cabrera  et  al.  2001,  22,  24;  Lee  and  Frank  1990,  190; 
Velez  and  Javalgi  1987,  88).  Moreover,  we  also  found  that  academic  prep¬ 
aration  plays  a  major  role  in  mediating  the  impact  of  social  background  on 
transfer. 

As  mentioned,  N ELS: 88  provided  us  with  the  best  measures  of  academic 
preparation  coming  out  of  high  school.  We  found  that  a  student’s  score  on 
the  NELS:88  12th-grade  math  test  has  a  strong  impact  on  transfer  likeli¬ 
hood,  though  reading  test  scores  do  not.  In  the  case  of  BPS:90,  test  scores 
were  not  available  for  most  respondents,  so  we  used  four  variables  to 
measure  academic  preparation:  self-rating  of  academic  ability;  whether  a 
student  received  a  regular  diploma;  and  whether  a  student  took  remedial 
math  or  reading  in  college.  We  found  that  a  self-rating  as  above  average  in 
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academic  ability  has  a  strongly  significant  positive  impact  on  transfer.  Sur¬ 
prisingly,  however,  we  also  found  that  taking  remedial  math  increases 
transfer  likelihood.  Two  possible  causes  could  be  at  work.  Those  taking 
remedial  math  may  benefit  from  skill  improvement  and  therefore  transfer 
potential.  Alternatively,  those  taking  remedial  math — because  a  consider¬ 
able  element  of  self-selection  is  involved  (Perin  and  Charron,  forthcom¬ 
ing) — may  also  be  those  who  are  more  motivated  to  begin  with  to  achieve 
greater  academic  success  and  thus  transfer. 

The  addition  of  academic  preparation  coming  out  of  high  school  sharply 
reduces  the  impact  of  the  social  background  variables,  indicating  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  impact  of  social  background  on  transfer  is  indirect, 
operating  through  differences  in  precollege  academic  preparation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  NELS:88  analysis,  when  high  school  test  scores  are  added  to 
the  social  background  variables,  the  coefficient  of  SES  drops  15%,  that  of 
Black  background  drops  80%,  and  that  of  Hispanic  background  drops  76% 
(see  Models  1  and  2  in  Table  3).  Clearly,  a  considerable  part  of  the  impact  of 
class  and  racial-ethnic  background  on  transfer  is  due  to  differences  in  ac¬ 
ademic  preparation  coming  out  of  high  school. 

However,  differences  in  high  school  academic  preparation  seem  to  play 
little  role  in  accounting  for  the  impact  of  age  on  transfer.  In  the  BPS:90 
analysis,  we  found  minimal  drops  in  the  effect  of  the  age  variables  when  we 
controlled  for  the  four  high  school  preparation  variables  (see  Model  2  in 
Table  4).  We  should  not  put  undue  weight  on  this  finding  given  that  the 
measures  of  academic  preparation  that  we  used  in  the  BPS:90  analysis  are 
less  than  ideal.  For  example,  the  four  academic  preparation  variables  in 
BPS:90  mediate  much  less  of  the  influence  of  the  SES  variables  (family 
income  and  parental  education)  on  transfer  than  do  the  test  score  variables 
in  NELS:88.  Still,  it  is  striking  that  the  addition  of  the  academic  preparation 
variables  in  BPS:90  causes  a  much  smaller  drop  in  the  coefficients  for  age 
than  for  the  BPS:90  SES  and  race  variables. 


Educational  aspirations.  Educational  aspirations  continued  in  the  1990s  to 
have  the  same  strong  impact  on  transfer  that  they  did  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  (Cabrera  et  al.  2001,  22,  24;  Lee  and  Frank  1990,  190;  Velez  and 
Javalgi  1987,  190).  In  both  NELS:88  and  BPS:90,  educational  aspirations 
have  a  large  and  statistically  significant  impact  even  when  social  background 
and  high  school  academic  preparation  are  controlled  (see  Model  3  in  Tables 
3  and  4). 

Differences  in  educational  aspirations  play  a  key  role  in  mediating  the 
impact  of  social  background  on  transfer.  For  example,  in  NELS:88,  the 
addition  of  educational  aspirations  drops  the  coefficient  for  SES  by  another 
24%.  And  in  BPS:90,  the  coefficient  for  the  oldest  age  group  (31  and  older) 
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drops  18%,  though  the  other  coefficients  for  the  other  age  variables  are 
much  less  affected  (see  Model  3  in  Tables  3  and  4). 

But  if  class  and  age  inequality  in  transfer  is  in  part  due  to  associated 
differences  in  educational  aspirations,  the  opposite  is  the  case  with  race. 
Controlling  for  educational  aspirations  does  not  reduce  the  coefficient  for 
the  black  background  variable  but  sharply  increases  it.  In  fact,  in  the  BPS:90 
analysis,  the  black  background  variable  becomes  statistically  significant.  This 
suggests  that  educational  aspirations  work  as  a  suppressor  variable  for 
blacks.  That  is,  the  negative  impact  of  black  background  on  transfer  is  kept 
from  being  as  big  as  it  might  otherwise  be  because  blacks  have  higher 
educational  aspirations  than  whites  of  similar  social  class,  gender,  and  age.12 
But  once  that  aspirational  advantage  is  nullified  by  controlling  for  educa¬ 
tional  aspirations,  the  negative  impact  on  transfer  of  being  black  becomes 
considerably  larger. 


Occupational  aspirations.  Occupational  aspirations  do  not  have  a  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  impact  on  transfer  in  either  NELS:88  or  BPS:90.  As  a 
result,  occupational  aspirations  mediate  very  little  of  the  impact  of  SES, 
race-ethnicity,  or  age  on  transfer. 


External  Family  and  Work  Demands  as  Students  Enter  College 

We  have  hypothesized  that  students  are  more  likely  to  transfer  if  they  en¬ 
counter  fewer  external  demands,  whether  from  work  or  family,  as  they 
enter  college.  In  Model  4,  we  add  three  sets  of  variables:  marital  status, 
parental  status,  and  degree  of  involvement  with  work.  To  ease  interpreta¬ 
tion,  we  measured  the  variables  in  terms  of  the  hypothesized  absence  of 
external  demands — that  is,  we  are  comparing  single  to  ever-married  peo¬ 
ple;  those  without  children  to  those  with  children;  and  those  who  do  not 
work  or  work  part  time  to  those  who  work  full  time. 

Being  single  does  not  have  a  significant  impact  on  transfer  in  either 
NELS:88  and  BPS:90.  However,  being  childless  at  time  of  college  entry  has 
a  substantially  large,  positive  effect  in  both  BPS:90  and  NELS:88  (see  Model 
4  in  Tables  3  and  4). 

Not  working  or  working  fewer  than  40  hours  a  week  proves  to  have  a 
positive  impact  on  transfer  in  NELS:88  and  BPS:90,  but  this  impact  is  sta¬ 
tistically  significant  only  in  NELS:88  (see  Model  4  in  Tables  3  and  4).  Cu¬ 
riously,  in  NELS:88,  though  not  BPS:90,  working  fewer  than  20  hours  a 
week  has  a  more  positive  impact  on  transfer  than  not  working  at  all. 

The  family  status  and  work  intensity  variables  substantially  mediate  the 
impact  of  age  on  transfer.  In  BPS:90,  controlling  for  these  variables  reduces 
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the  coefficient  of  the  age  21  to  30  variable  by  78%  and  of  the  31  years  and 
older  variable  by  90%.  However,  the  picture  is  less  clear  with  regard  to  SES. 
Controlling  for  the  external  demands  variables  reduces  the  impact  of  family 
income  in  BPS:90  by  67%,  and  it  substantially  reduces  two  of  the  three 
dummy  variables  pertaining  to  students  with  parents  with  more  than  a  high 
school  education.  But  in  NELS:88,  controlling  for  the  external  demands 
variables  actually  increases  the  coefficient  for  SES. 

Experiences  During  College 

Our  three  sets  of  measures  of  collegiate  experiences  proved  to  have  quite 
mixed  effects.  Enrolling  in  an  academic  major  proved  to  have  a  positive  and 
significant  impact  on  transfer.  In  the  case  of  enrollment  status,  being  en¬ 
rolled  full-time  increased  the  probability  that  a  student  would  transfer,  with 
the  impact  being  statistically  significant  in  NELS:88  but  not  BPS:90.  Finally, 
almost  all  the  measures  of  academic  and  social  integration  in  the  BPS: 90 
analysis  proved  statistically  insignificant. 


Enrollment  status.  As  expected,  the  closer  to  full  time  a  student’s  en¬ 
rollment,  the  more  likely  he  or  she  is  to  transfer.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the 
NELS:88  analysis,  in  which  the  size  of  the  effect  is  large  and  statistically 
significant.  In  the  BPS: 90  analysis,  however,  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  is 
roughly  half  that  of  NELS:88,  and  the  variable  just  missed  being  significant 
at  the  5%  level  (see  Model  5  in  Tables  3  and  4). 

Enrollment  status  mediated  a  significant  portion  of  the  impact  of  black 
background  (in  NELS:88  but  not  BPS:90)  and  being  age  21  and  older  in 
BPS: 90,  as  evidenced  by  the  sharp  drops  in  the  coefficients  for  these  var¬ 
iables  when  enrollment  status  was  controlled  (see  Models  5  and  4  in  Tables 
3  and  4). 


Major.  Enrolling  in  an  academic  program  had  a  positive  and  significant 
impact  (at  the  0.05  level)  in  both  NELS:88  and  BPS:90.  In  NELS:88,  the 
comparison  group  was  those  students  who  had  not  declared  a  major  in  the 
first  year  of  college.  In  BPS:90,  the  comparison  was  occupational  students 
because  we  were  not  able  to  isolate  those  students  who  did  not  have  a  major 
(see  Model  6  in  Tables  3  and  4). 

Differences  in  college  major  appear  to  play  a  significant  role  in  trans¬ 
mitting  the  impact  of  race  and  age  on  transfer.  Controlling  for  students’ 
college  major  sharply  reduces  the  negative  coefficients  for  those  age  19  and 
older  in  BPS:90.  However,  choice  of  college  major  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
significant  channel  through  which  socioeconomic  background  affects  transfer. 
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Controlling  for  major  actually  slightly  increases  the  SES  coefficient  in 
NELS:88  and  has  inconsistent  impacts  on  the  various  SES  variables  in 
BPS:90. 

That  enrolling  in  an  academic  program  has  a  positive  impact  on  transfer 
is  important  because  the  argument  has  been  made  that  enrolling  in  an 
occupational  major  is  no  barrier  to  transfer.  This  is  true  if  one  means  that  it 
is  not  an  absolute  barrier,  but  it  still  remains  an  important  relative  barrier, 
reducing  the  probability  that  students  will  transfer. 


Academic  and  Social  Integration 

The  academic  and  social  integration  variables  proved  to  have  very  little 
impact  on  transfer  between  community  colleges  and  four-year  colleges  in 
BPS:90.  (These  variables  were  not  available  in  NELS.)  Only  one,  involve¬ 
ment  in  a  study  group  with  other  students,  had  a  statistically  significant 
impact.  Moreover,  several  of  the  variables,  such  as  academic  contact  with  an 
advisor  and  with  faculty  members,  had  signs  opposite  to  what  we  expected. 
Their  impact  on  transfer  was  negative  when  we  had  expected  positive  im¬ 
pacts  (see  Model  7  in  Table  4). 

The  weak  effect  and  sometimes  unexpected  signs  of  the  academic  and 
social  integration  variables  may  be  attributable  to  their  positive  impact  on 
two  different  sets  of  students:  students  who  go  on  to  transfer  and  students 
who  persist  long  enough  to  acquire  a  subbaccalaureate  degree  but  then  do 
not  transfer.  Greater  contact  with  a  faculty  member  or  advisor  may  increase 
the  persistence  of  both  groups  but  promote  the  transfer  of  only  the  first 
group.  Such  a  spread  of  effects  across  the  transfer-nontransfer  divide  would 
considerably  weaken  the  impact  of  the  integration  variables  on  transfer 
likelihood.13 

Whatever  the  case,  controlling  for  the  academic  and  social  integration 
variables  did  not  affect  the  coefficients  for  the  SES,  race,  and  age  variables 
in  any  clear  pattern. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Our  analysis  of  the  National  Education  Longitudinal  Study  of  the  8th  Grade 
(NELS:  88)  and  the  Beginning  Postsecondary  Students  Longitudinal  Study 
(BPS:90)  arrives  at  findings  that  both  validate  and  break  with  previous 
studies.  As  with  earlier  studies,  we  found  that  the  likelihood  of  transfer  is 
strongly  affected  by  parental  SES.  Students  whose  parents  have  higher  in¬ 
comes,  more  advanced  education,  and  more  prestigious  and  remunerative 
jobs  have  a  very  large  and  statistically  significant  advantage  in  transfer  over 
less  socioeconomically  favored  students.  A  significant  portion  of  class 
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advantage  is  transmitted  through  differences  between  more  or  less  well-off 
students  in  precollege  academic  preparation  and  educational  aspirations. 
However,  even  after  controlling  for  these  differences — and  differences  in 
occupational  aspirations,  marital  and  parental  status  at  time  of  college  entry, 
enrollment  status,  and  college  major — most  of  the  impact  of  socioeconomic 
background  on  transfer  is  still  left  unexplained  (about  85%  in  NELS:88  but 
less  in  BPS:90). 

With  regard  to  race  and  ethnicity,  we  found  that  in  the  1990s,  as  in  the 
1970s  and  1980s,  blacks  and  Hispanics  had  lower  transfer  rates  than  did 
whites  and  Asians.  However,  our  study  breaks  with  earlier  studies  (Lee  and 
Frank  1990,  190;  Velez  and  Javalgi  1987,  86)  in  finding  that  this  racial- 
ethnic  disparity  is  not  statistically  significant,  particularly  if  we  compare 
black  and  Latino  students  with  whites  of  similar  gender,  age,  and  above  all, 
SES.  But  there  is  an  important  caveat  to  be  made:  when  we  control  for 
educational  aspirations,  the  black-white  gap  in  transfer  rates  widens  con¬ 
siderably,  becoming  statistically  significant  in  the  case  of  BPS:90,  though  not 
of  NELS:88.  Blacks  have  higher  educational  aspirations  than  whites  of  the 
same  socioeconomic  background,  which  serves  to  mitigate  the  negative  im¬ 
pact  of  being  black  on  transfer,  keeping  the  black  disadvantage  smaller  than 
it  would  otherwise  be. 

Another  key  difference  from  studies  of  transfer  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  is 
that  we  did  not  find  powerful  effects  of  gender  on  transfer  rates  in  the 
1990s.  Although  women  are  slightly  less  likely  to  transfer,  that  difference  is 
no  longer  statistically  significant  both  before  and  after  controlling  for  other 
background  differences. 

These  differences  in  findings  about  the  impacts  of  race  and  gender  be¬ 
tween  our  study  of  transfer  in  the  1990s  and  earlier  studies  of  transfer  in 
the  1980s  and  1970s  could  be  an  artifact  of  differences  in  data  quality  or 
analytic  technique,  but  we  doubt  this.  The  patterns  that  we  found  hold 
across  two  different  data  sets:  NELS:88  and  BPS:90.  Moreover,  transfer  in 
the  1980s  appears  to  have  been  less  affected  by  gender  and  race-ethnicity 
than  was  transfer  in  the  1970s  (Cabrera  et  al.  2001;  Lee  and  Frank  1990; 
Velez  and  Javalgi  1987).  Moreover,  a  host  of  programs  were  initiated  in  the 
1980s  to  reduce  class  and  race  differences  in  transfer  (Dougherty,  1994, 
254-60;  Ford  Foundation  1988).  Hence,  we  believe  that  the  absence  of 
statistically  significant  gender  and  race/ethnic  effects  that  we  found  in  Mod¬ 
els  0  and  1  of  our  analyses  most  probably  reflects  temporal  changes  in  the 
impact  on  transfer  of  these  social  background  characteristics  rather  than 
artifacts  of  data  quality  or  analysis  technique. 

Another  key  difference  between  our  findings  and  those  from  studies  of 
transfer  patterns  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  is  that  we  have  been  able  to  analyze 
the  impact  of  age,  a  variable  that  earlier  studies  were  unable  to  study  be¬ 
cause  of  the  age  restrictions  built  into  the  cohort  structure  of  the  NLS-72 
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and  HS&B  longitudinal  surveys  (Cabrera  et  al.  2001;  Lee  and  Frank  1990; 
Velez  and  Javalgi  1987).  We  found  that  age  at  college  entry  has  a  very 
powerful  impact  on  transfer.  Older  college  entrants,  especially  if  they  are 
over  30  years  of  age,  are  much  less  likely  to  transfer  than  students  who 
enter  college  right  out  of  high  school.  Differences  in  academic  preparation 
among  different  age  groups  seem  to  explain  little  of  the  age  gap  in  trans¬ 
fer.  This  gap  is  explained  mostly  by  differences  by  age  in  educational 
aspirations  (particularly  for  those  21  and  older  at  college  entrance),  exter¬ 
nal  demands  (particularly  having  children),15  enrollment  status,  and  college 
major. 

That  differences  in  social  background,  particularly  SES,  powerfully  affect 
whether  students  transfer  is  of  great  concern,  especially  in  light  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  role  being  given  to  community  colleges  as  gateways  to  the  bacca¬ 
laureate.  This  inequality  in  transfer  argues  that  it  is  not  enough  to  get 
baccalaureate  aspirants  to  the  community  college’s  open  door.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  ensure  equality  of  opportunity  for  community  college  success 
(Lumina  Foundation  2005).  To  reduce  or  even  eliminate  differences  in 
transfer  rate  according  to  social  background,  we  need  to  investigate  the 
precise  channels  by  which  social  background  affects  transfer  processes. 

We  have  seen  that  differences  in  high  school  academic  preparation,16 
educational  aspirations,1'  having  children,  and  college  major  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  mediating  class,  age,  and  racial-ethnic  differences  in  transfer. 
Still,  we  are  far  from  exhausting  our  analysis  of  these  mediating  processes. 
We  need  to  learn  more  about  how  precisely  having  children  reduces  the 
likelihood  of  transfer.  Moreover,  even  with  all  the  mediating  variables  that 
we  have  analyzed,  most  of  the  impact  of  social  class  on  transfer  is  left  un¬ 
explained  in  NELS:88.  To  fill  in  this  uncharted  territory,  future  analyses 
need  to  examine  the  impact  of  institutional  variables  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  capture  in  our  analysis  of  the  NELS:88  and  BPS: 90  data — for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  extent  to  which  a  student’s  community  college  is  committed  both 
in  word  and  deed  to  transfer;  the  readiness  with  which  students  are  ac¬ 
cepted  by  four-year  colleges  into  their  preferred  programs  and  campuses; 
how  many  credits  are  accepted  for  transfer;  and  how  much  financial  aid 
would-be  transfer  students  receive  from  four-year  colleges  (Dougherty, 
1994,  2002). 

Although  much  analysis  remains  to  be  done  before  we  fully  understand 
why  inequality  of  opportunity  in  transfer  exists  between  community  col¬ 
leges  and  four-year  colleges,  we  already  have  leads  that  policy  makers 
should  pursue.  Clearly,  we  need  to  continue  to  improve  high  school  prep¬ 
aration  not  only  to  ensure  equality  of  access  to  college  but  also  equality  of 
opportunity  within  college  (Dougherty  1996;  Gladieux  and  Swail  2000; 
Rosenbaum  2001;  Rothstein  2004).  We  also  need  to  reduce  the  gap  in 
aspirations  at  matriculation  between  community  college  entrants  who  are 
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high  and  low  in  SES  and  younger  and  older  in  age  (McDonough  1997; 
Terenzini,  Cabrera,  and  Bernal  2001).  In  addition,  we  need  to  find  ways  to 
reduce  the  transfer  gap  between  occupational  majors  and  academic  majois. 
Key  in  this  regard  is  finding  ways  of  providing  better  transfer  counseling  to 
occupational  majors  and  making  it  easier  for  them  to  secure  admission, 
financial  aid,  and  credit  acceptance  at  four-year  colleges  (Dougherty  2002, 
326-27). 


APPENDIX 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  DATA  SETS  USED 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  LONGITUDINAL  STUDY  OF  THE  8th  GRADE 
(NELS:88) 

NELS:88/2000  began  with  a  nationally  representative  sample  of  eighth 
graders  in  1988  and  followed  them  up  in  1990,  1992,  1994,  and  2000.  for 
the  baseline  data,  questions  were  asked  of  students  and  their  parents, 
teachers,  and  high  school  principals,  and  data  such  as  high  school  tran¬ 
scripts  were  collected  from  school  records.  All  dropouts  were  retained  in 
the  study.  The  1992  follow-up  occurred  when  most  sample  members  were 
in  the  second  term  of  their  senior  year.  At  that  point,  the  N ELS: 88  sample 
was  freshened  by  adding  more  respondents  in  order  to  represent  the  high 
school  class  of  1992,  allowing  trend  comparisons  to  the  high  school  classes 
of  1972  and  1980  that  were  studied  in  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of 
the  High  School  Class  of  1972  (NLS-72)  and  High  School  and  Beyond 
(HS&B).  The  postsecondary  transcript-based  version  of  NELS:88/2000  al¬ 
lowed  us  to  look  more  accurately  at  which  colleges  students  entered,  the 
college  courses  and  program  choices  that  students  made,  and  transfer  rates 
among  colleges.  Overall,  there  were  more  than  12,000  observations  in  the 
NELS:88  sample,  but  the  size  of  the  public  two-year  college  sample  is  2,660. 

BEGINNING  POSTSECONDARY  STUDENTS  SURVEY 

Based  on  the  1990  National  Postsecondary  Student  Aid  Study  (NPSAS:90), 
the  Beginning  Postsecondary  Students  Longitudinal  Study  (BPS:90)  con¬ 
sisted  of  first-time  beginners  (FTBs)  who  enrolled  in  a  postsecondary  in¬ 
stitution  at  any  time  between  July  1,  1989,  and  June  30,  1990.  The 
N PSAS: 90  design  involved  a  multistage  probability  sample  of  students  en¬ 
rolled  in  postsecondary  institutions.  To  be  eligible  for  participation  in 
NPSAS:90,  a  postsecondary  institution  was  required  to  satisfy  several  con¬ 
ditions.  During  the  1989-1990  academic  year,  the  institution  must  have 
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offered  an  educational  program  for  persons  who  have  completed  secondary 
education;  an  academically,  occupationally,  or  vocationally  oriented  pro¬ 
gram  of  study;  access  to  persons  other  than  those  employed  by  the  insti¬ 
tution;  more  than  just  correspondence  courses;  and  at  least  one  program 
lasting  at  least  three  months  or  300  contact  hours.  A  student  was  NPSAS:90- 
eligible  if  he  or  she  was  enrolled  in  an  eligible  institution  during  the  1989- 
1990  academic  year  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes:  taking 
course(s)  for  credit;  participating  in  a  degree  or  formal  award  program  of  at 
least  three  months’  duration;  and  taking  part  in  a  vocationally  specific  pro¬ 
gram  of  at  least  three  months’  duration.  Students  were  excluded  regardless 
of  whether  they  satisfied  the  above  conditions  if  they  enrolled  solely  in  a 
high  school  program  at  an  eligible  postsecondary  institution,  enrolled  only 
in  correspondence  courses  or  programs  of  less  than  three  months’  dura¬ 
tion,  or  were  taking  courses  only  for  remedial  or  avocational  purposes 
without  receiving  credit. 

Initially,  the  BPS:90  began  with  around  7,200  students  of  all  ages  en¬ 
tering  college  for  the  first  time  in  fall  1989.  These  students  were  then 
followed  up  in  spring  1994.  Complete  demographic  and  enrollment  infor¬ 
mation  up  to  and  including  the  1994  follow-up  is  available  for  83%  of  the 
sample.  Data  restrictions,  such  as  institution  miscodings,  reduce  the  sample 
to  roughly  5,600  observations.  Our  analysis  is  focused  on  those  students  who 
entered  public  two-year  colleges  in  fall  1989.  As  our  measure  of  college  en¬ 
tered,  we  used  the  colleges  that  students  identified  as  their  primary  institu¬ 
tion.  This  yielded  a  sample  of  653  first-time  community  college  students. 


We  would  like  to  thank  Thomas  Bailey,  Lisa  Rothman,  and  Timothy  Leinbach  of  the  Com¬ 
munity  College  Research  Center  for  their  research  and  administrative  support.  Earlier  versions 
of  this  article  were  delivered  at  the  2002  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Higher  Education  and  the »  2003  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research 
Association.  We  wish  to  thank  Madhabi  Chatterji,  David  Karen,  Frankie  Laanan,  Alexander 
McCormick,  and  Philo  Washburn  for  comments  and  methodological  advice. 


Notes 

1  Grubb  analyzed  the  National  Longitudinal  Survey  of  the  High  School  Class  of  1972 
(NLS-72)  and  the  High  School  and  Beyond  Survey  (HSB).  The  NLS-72  questioned  19,001 
high  school  seniors  nationwide  in  spring  1972  and  followed  them  up  in  the  fall  of  1973,  1974, 
1976,  1979,  and  1986.  The  HSB  study  followed  10,583  high  school  graduates  in  1982,  1984, 
and  1986  (Green,  Duggoni,  and  Ingels  1995). 

2  In  1981,  the  proportion  of  college  entrants  entering  community  colleges  was  44.6% 
among  students  with  family  incomes  below  $20,000  and  41.4%  among  those  with  family  incomes 
between  $20,000  and  $30,000.  For  the  same  groups  (using  inflation-adjusted  constant  dollars)  in 
1998,  the  percentages  were  46.7%  and  43.1%,  respectively.  At  the  same  time,  the  proportion 
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entering  community  colleges  dropped  sharply  for  all  those  with  family  incomes  above  $30,000. 
For  example,  among  those  with  family  incomes  between  $60,000  and  $100,000  (in  1981  dollars), 
the  proportion  dropped  from  31.2%  to  25.7%  (McPherson  and  Schapiro,  1999,  22-23). 

3  In  fiscal  years  2002  and  2003,  tuition  at  pdblic  four-year  colleges  rose  by  10%,  while  state 
need-based  aid  rose  only  7%  (Callan  2003,  3A;  Young  2002). 

4  For  example,  in  the  BPS:96,  only  37%  of  the  community  college  entrants  said  that  their 
primary  purpose  was  transfer  to  a  four-year  college  (Hoachlander,  Sikora,  and  Horn  2003,  13). 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  even  students  who  are  focused  on 
acquiring  job  skills  or  subbaccalaureate  credentials  may  still  harbor  the  desire  to  eventually 
acquire  a  bachelor’s  degree.  Among  BPS:96  students  who  had  a  primary  intention  of  receiving 
a  subbaccalaureate  degree,  19%  also  planned  to  transfer  (15). 

5  But  even  if  there  is  no  difference  by  social  background  in  transfer  rates,  there  would  still 
be  the  problem  that  baccalaureate  aspirants  who  enter  community  colleges  are  less  likely  to 
eventually  receive  bachelor’s  degrees  than  comparable  students  (in  background,  high  school 
record,  and  educational  and  occupational  aspirations)  entering  four-year  colleges.  For  more  on 
this,  see  Dougherty  (1994,  2002). 

6  For  reviews  of  the  literature  on  the  extent  and  determinants  of  transfer,  see  Dougherty 
(1994,  2002)  and  Pascarella  and  Terenzini  (2005). 

7  The  socioeconomic  variable  in  BPS:90  includes  a  measure  for  family  income  that  takes  a 
radically  different  form  according  to  the  student’s  dependency  status.  For  students  who  are 
financially  dependent  on  their  parents,  the  family  income  value  plugged  in  is  that  of  the 
parents.  But  for  students  who  are  financially  independent,  the  family  income  value  plugged  in 
is  their  own.  As  a  result  of  this  specification,  the  SES  variable  that  emerges  behaves  quite  oddly, 
showing  no  impact  on  transfer  rates. 

8  One  of  the  benefits  of  NELS:88  is  the  availability  of  students’  postsecondary  transcripts, 
which  are  supposedly  less  prone  to  recall  and  other  reporting  errors  inherent  in  self-reported 
information.  However,  there  is  one  potential  problem  with  using  transcripts,  and  this  drawback 
is  magnified  for  community  college  students.  Students  with  abbreviated  or  incoherent 
enrollment  spells  or  who  attended  college  but  did  not  attain  a  degree,  which  regrettably  are 
commonly  at  public  two-year  colleges,  are  coded  as  “nonmajors”  since  their  program  of  study 
could  not  be  determined  clearly  from  transcripts. 

9  It  should  be  noted  that  the  BPS:90  data  set  does  exclude  students  in  noncredit  remedial 
and  avocational  programs — that  is,  it  excludes  students  who  are  not  taking  courses  for  credit, 
not  enrolled  in  a  degree  or  formal  award  program  of  more  than  three  months’  duration,  or  not 
taking  an  occupational  program  of  more  than  three  months’  duration  (Bradburn,  Hurst,  and 
Peng  2001,  2). 

10  One  of  our  reviewers  raised  the  interesting  question  of  whether  the  disappearance  of 
the  gender  gap  in  transfer  rates  is  due  to  the  fall  in  male  transfer  as  much  or  more  than  it  is  due 
to  a  rise  in  the  female  transfer  rate.  Unfortunately,  we  cannot  answer  this  question  without 
having  access  to  the  transfer  rates  for  each  gender.  We  have  them  from  our  analysis  of  the 
1990s,  but  the  studies  of  transfer  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  that  we  have  consulted  do  not  provide 
gender  breakdowns.  However,  if  the  gender  dynamics  of  transfer  over  the  last  20  years  are  the 
same  as  the  gender  dynamics  of  college  access  (U.S.  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
2002,  225),  then  one  could  argue  that  the  erasure  of  the  gap  has  been  primarily  due  to  a  rise  in 
women’s  transfer  rates  rather  than  in  a  decline  in  men’s.  A  reviewer  also  raised  the  question  of 
whether  our  null  finding  was  due  to  the  fact  that,  unlike  previous  studies,  ours  also  controlled 
for  age,  which  is  correlated  with  gender.  However,  this  is  unlikely  to  be  the  cause  of  our 
divergence  from  previous  studies;  we  did  not  control  for  age  in  our  analysis  of  NELS:88  and 
also  found  a  nonsignificant  impact  of  gender  in  that  analysis. 

1 1  However,  a  sharp  decrease  in  the  coefficient  of  a  variable  may  not  necessarily  be  sig¬ 
nificant  if,  as  in  the  case  of  gender,  the  baseline  effect  was  not  large  to  begin  with. 
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12  When  we  regress  educational  aspirations  in  NELS:88  on  race  (black  and  Hispanic  dummy 
vaiiables),  both  variables  are  positive,  though  only  the  black  variable  is  statistically  significant. 
And  when  we  control  for  SES,  gender,  and  age,  the  coefficients  stay  posiuve  and  become  even 
largei  and  stadstically  significant.  This  shows  the  degree  to  which  blacks  especially  have  an 
aspiradonal  advantage  over  whites  of  similar  social  class  and  gender.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
want  to  gainsay  the  powerful  argument  that  this  aspiradonal  advantage  lies  more  in  idealistic 
hopes  for  education  than  in  realistic  plans  for  securing  it  (Mickelson  1990).  Still,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  controlling  for  these  attitudes  strongly  changes  the  impact  of  race  on  transfer  rates. 

13  We  checked  to  see  if  the  small  coefficients  and  sometimes  surprising  signs  of  these 
variables  might  be  due  to  a  high  degree  of  collinearity.  However,  the  highest  correlation  be¬ 
tween  any  two  academic  or  social  integration  variables  was  0.39,  and  most  correlations  were 
well  below  this,  with  the  average  being  around  0.17. 

14  The  tentative  tone  of  our  conclusion  is  due  to  the  measures  of  academic  preparation  that 
we  had  available  in  BPS:90  not  being  as  good  as  we  would  like  and  put  a  limit  on  how  strongly 
we  can  say  that  academic  preparation  plays  little  role  in  accounting  for  age  differences  in 
transfer. 

15  This  is  certainly  the  case  for  students  in  the  “21  to  30”  and  “over  30”  age  groups.  Not 
surprisingly,  having  children  explains  much  less  of  the  negative  impact  on  transfer  of  being  age 
19  to  20  simply  because  most  students  of  that  age  do  not  have  children.  But  for  older  students, 
being  a  parent  is  much  more  common  and  imposes  a  myriad  of  obstacles — presumably  of 
desire,  time,  energy,  money  and  locational  flexibility — that  make  it  difficult  to  pursue  a  bac¬ 
calaureate  degree. 

16  Differences  in  academic  preparation  coming  out  of  high  school  play  an  important  role  in 
explaining  class  and  race  differences  in  transfer  but  seemingly  not  age  differences. 

1 7  Differences  in  educational  aspirations  play  an  important  role  in  explaining  class  and  age 
differences  in  transfer,  but  race  does  not  appear  to  have  an  impact. 
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Single-Sex  Programs:  Resolving  the  Research  Conundrum 

This  article  discusses  the  current  debate  over  publicly  supported  single-sex 
programs  in  the  context  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  and  proposed  Title 
IX  regulations  that  will  afford  such  programs  greater  flexibility.  The  author 
examines  the  role  of  research  in  addressing  the  legal  and  policy  issues  raised 
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Performing  Curriculum:  Building  Ethos 
Through  Narratives  in  Pedagogical 
Discourse 

MARY  M.  JUZWIK 

Michigan  State  University 


This  study  examines  the  problem  of  how  teachers  establish  desirable  positions  of  au¬ 
thority  in  their  classrooms.  The  interpretive  analysis  draws  on  insights  from  narrative 
theory  in  order  to  consider  the  following  question:  How  does  one  teacher  establish 
authority  in  her  classroom  through  the  means  of  narrative  performance1?  I  articulate  a 
rhetorical  framework  for  exploring  this  question,  particularly  elaborating  the  notion 
of  ethos,  defined  as  the  rhetorical  invention  of  one’s  identity  for  persuasive  purposes.  I 
also  establish  a  performance  perspective  to  the  study  of  narrative  in  teaching.  In 
analysis,  I  have  systematically  examined  one  artful  teacher’s  corpus  of  narrative 
performances  in  a  6-week  Holocaust  unit.  This  article  overviews  the  occurrence  of 
narrative  events  throughout  the  unit,  characterizes  the  frame  space  of  narrative 
discourse  in  the  classroom,  elaborates  the  variance  in  emerging  ethos  through  nar¬ 
rative  performances,  and  identifies  and  interprets  the  different  types  of  narrative 
events  in  the  class.  I  find  that  narratives  serve  as  a  hybrid  frame  space,  allowing  this 
teacher  to  establish  a  dynamically  negotiated,  yet  nonetheless  authoritative,  ethos  that 
emerged  in  response  to  the  content  material  and  to  students. 


Many  arguments  in  favor  of  student-centered  pedagogy  make  an  assump¬ 
tion  about  teacher  authority  that  bears  further  investigation:  that  it  is  a 
negative,  rigidly  traditional  and  unprogressive  quality  to  be  avoided.  For 
early-career  teachers,  however,  becoming  a  teacher  requires  learning  how 
to  establish  a  desirable  kind  of  classroom  authority.  In  work  mentoring 
preservice  English  teachers  and  new  composition  instructors  at  large  state 
universities,  I  have  encountered  teachers  in  their  early  20s — sometimes 
barely  older  than  their  students — who  are  puzzled  about  how  to  go  about 
this  daunting  task.  They  wonder  how  to  maintain  some  measure  of  au¬ 
thenticity  in  their  presentation  of  self  and  how  to  share  authority  with  stu¬ 
dents  as  good  progressive  educators  without  losing  all  credibility  as  the 
“teacher.”  They  question  how  to  be  authoritative  without  becoming  au¬ 
thoritarian. 
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By  this  distinction,  I  highlight  the  kind  of  authority  that  is  emergent  in 
performance  and  therefore  dynamic  (cf.  Bauman,  1990;  Hymes,  1996; 
Tedlock,  1999).  Authoritative,  rather  than  authoritarian,  positions  are  those 
of  which  students  must  continuously  be  persuaded,  rather  than  remaining 
static  givens.  As  Porter  (1989)  suggested,  such  an  idea  of  authority  can  be 
illuminated  through  a  contrast  with  power  in  educational  contexts.  Al¬ 
though  power  may  be  vested  merely  through  the  occupational  role  of 
teacher,  authority  in  classroom  teaching  performance  may  alternatively  be 
seen  as  emergent  through  a  range  of  subtle  rhetorical  means.1  Numerous 
examinations  of  power  in  classroom  contexts  have  been  conducted  in 
classroom  discourse  studies  (e.g.,  Cooper  &  Selfe,  1990;  Varenne  & 
McDermott,  1999;  Weis  &  Fine,  2000),  while  examinations  of  this  more 
contingent  authority  in  classroom  contexts  remain  sparse,  particularly  with 
respect  to  extended  teacher  discourse.  Yet,  such  study  holds  potential  to 
make  a  significant  impact  on  educational  practices.  Because  such  authority 
is  constructed  by  concrete  rhetorical  practices  of  individual  teachers  re¬ 
sponding  to  their  students  in  unfolding  classroom  discourse,  it  can  become 
an  object  of  reflection  (in  the  form  of  video  and  audio  data).  By  identifying 
and  reflecting  on  the  means  through  which  authority  emerges,  educators 
and  preservice  teachers  can  learn  new  practices  and  can  formulate  ideas  for 
changing  practice. 

The  practice  of  performing  authority — persuading  students  to  trust,  re¬ 
spect,  and  learn  from  one’s  voice — in  the  classroom  can  be  an  important 
problem  for  teachers  at  all  levels  of  experience,  but  it  has  potential  to  be 
especially  vexing  for  newcomers  to  the  profession.  This  is  especially  true  in 
light  of  the  progressivist  student-centered  emphases  that  many  preservice 
teachers  experience  in  schools  of  education.  Many  have  learned  not  to  allow 
their  voices — their  ways  with  words  and  their  perspectives  on  course  con¬ 
tent — to  dominate  the  classroom,  yet  at  the  same  time,  they  may  feel  that 
some  authority  is  needed.  After  all,  they  are  responsible  for  ensuring  that 
engagement  and  learning  occur  in  that  classroom.  The  tension  facing 
teachers  is  how  to  assume  an  emergent  authority — appropriate  responsi¬ 
bility  and  control  of  what  happens  in  that  classroom — without  becoming 
power-abusing  authoritarians. 

Yet  research  on  classroom  discourse  has  only  indirectly  addressed  this 
problem.  For  example,  researchers  have  argued  for  the  importance  of 
sharing  authority  with  students.  Studies  of  classroom  discourse  have  point¬ 
ed  out  the  importance  of  nontraditional  lessons  that  move  beyond  the  re¬ 
citative  initiation-response-evaluation  (IRE)  sequence  (e.g.,  Cazden,  2001; 
Mehan,  1979),  that  encourage  active  thinking  by  asking  authentic,  open- 
ended  questions  and  by  taking  up  and  extending  students’  responses  (e.g., 
Nystrand,  1997),  and  that  light  the  kindling  of  students’  dialogic  bids  and  so 
encourages  genuine  discussions  (e.g.,  Nystrand,  Wu,  Gamoran,  Zeiser,  & 
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Long,  2003).  Other  research  has  explored  the  role  of  oral  student  narra¬ 
tives  in  literacy  classrooms  (Cazden;  Gee,  1986;  Michaels,  1981),  suggesting 
that  when  teachers  do  not  understand  the  narrative  styles  of  students  in 
forums  such  as  sharing  time,  nonmainstream  children  may  receive  less 
sponsorship  and  scaffolding  into  academic  literacy  practices.  Although 
much  of  this  work  on  classroom  discourse  has  studied  the  interaction — 
j  often  the  turn  taking — between  teacher  and  students,  very  little  work  has 
engaged  in  sustained  and  careful  analysis  of  the  rhetorical  means 
through  which  teachers  perform  a  positive  sort  of  authority  in  the  class¬ 
room  through  discourse  genres  in  which  they  hold  the  floor  and  students 
listen. 

In  this  article,  I  approach  this  issue  through  a  focused  study  of  narrative 
forms.  Following  the  lead  of  researchers  such  as  Rex  and  colleagues  (2002), 
I  pursue  the  possibility  that  narratives  in  classroom  teaching  provide  an 
important  rhetorical  tool  for  performing  and  negotiating  teacher  authority. 
Through  detailed  linguistic  explication,  this  analysis  reveals  how  one  teach- 
i  er  employed  the  rhetorical  means  available  through  various  narrative  frame 
spaces  (Goffman,  1974)  to  position  herself  authoritatively  in  relation  to  her 
students  and  course  content. 


DISCOURSE,  NARRATIVE,  AND  CLASSROOM  AUTHORITY 

This  problem  invites  an  interdisciplinary  approach,  and  thus  my  inquiry  sits 
at  the  interface  of  classroom  discourse  studies,  sociolinguistic  approaches  to 
i  narrative,  and  rhetoric  and  composition.  Across  many  of  these  traditions, 

I  the  work  of  Bakhtin  has  been  influential  in  considering  questions  of  au- 
i  thority  in  classrooms.  Perhaps  the  most  extensive  consideration  of  authority 
structures  in  classroom  discourse  can  be  found  in  the  studies  of  classroom 
discourse  by  Nystrand  and  his  colleagues  (e.g.,  Christoph  &  Nystrand, 
2001;  Nystrand,  1997;  Nystrand  et  ah,  2003).  This  work  has  drawn  upon 
Bakhtin’s  conceptual  binary  of  monologism/dialogism  to  show  how  dialogic 
authority  in  classrooms  is  linguistically  constructed  and  negotiated  through 
such  strategies  as  authentic  questions  and  taking  up  students’  responses  to 
questions  and  incorporating  them  into  unfolding  discussion.  As  Nystrand 
(1997)  explained,  teaching  authority  relies  less  on  one’s  official  position  as 
teacher  and  more  on  one’s  in-depth  content  knowledge:  “Teachers  must 
have  a  supple  and  thorough  understanding  of  the  text  and  be  prepared  to 
think  quickly  on  their  feet”  (p.  107).  In  this  conceptualization  of  teaching 
authority,  teachers  need  to  let  go  of  the  reins  at  times  so  that  students  can 
respond  personally  and  in  depth  to  texts.  Nystrand  suggested  that  in  such 
classrooms  (which,  according  to  this  study,  are  rare  in  American  schools), 
teachers  manage  to  be  authoritative  without  becoming  authoritarian. 
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Also  inspired  by  Bakhtin  (1981),  studies  in  composition  have  suggested 
that  Bakhtin’s  distinction  between  authoritative  and  internally  persuasive 
discourse  can  help  writing  teachers  and  their  students  to  reevaluate  the 
workings  of  authority  in  classrooms.  For  example,  Cooper  and  Selfe  (1990) 
argued  that  the  forum  of  a  computer  conference  was  successful  in  part 
because  it  shifted  power  and  control  from  a  teacher-centered  forum  (the 
classroom)  to  a  student-centered  forum  (the  conference).  They  described 
this  pedagogical  tool  as  praiseworthy  because  it  involved  students  taking 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning  and  teachers  giving  up  total  authority. 
In  particular,  they  showed  how  students  introduced  more  internally  per¬ 
suasive  discourses  in  the  computer  conference  forum  (for  example,  more 
emotional  language,  more  colloquial  language,  more  highly  developed 
opinions,  and  greater  frankness) — perspectives  that  would  have  been  un¬ 
acceptable  in  the  more  authoritarian  domain  of  the  classroom  itself. 

In  this  Bakhtinian  work  on  authority  in  secondary  and  postsecondary 
classrooms,  these  interactional  perspectives  have  illuminated  the  linguistic 
negotiation  of  authority  among  participants  in  classrooms  with  particular 
focus  on  relationships  in  between  utterances  of  teacher  and  students.  Gen¬ 
erally,  these  studies  have  followed  Bakhtin’s  distrust  of  authoritative  dis¬ 
course  in  classrooms  and  have  instead  promoted  learning  lessons  that 
encourage  increased  student  authority. 

Related  insights  have  been  reached  in  narrative  studies  of  sharing  time  in 
primary  grade  classrooms  (Cazden,  2001;  Gee,  1986;  Michaels,  1981). 
These  studies  have  examined  correlations  between  children’s  narrative 
styles  and  their  literacy  sponsorship  (Brandt,  2001)  in  the  primary  level 
ritual  of  sharing  time.  These  studies  revealed  how  teachers  wield  authority 
as  they  discourage  certain  narrative  styles  (particularly  the  artful  African 
American  vernacular  styles)  while  sponsoring  other,  more  topic-centered 
styles  of  mainstream  middle-class  children.  White  middle-class  teachers 
were  portrayed  as  sometimes  “authoritarian”  in  this  research  in  how  they 
ran  sharing  time  and  shut  down  nonmainstream  children’s  participation  in 
that  discourse  genre  while  sponsoring  and  scaffolding  the  participation  of 
more  mainstream  children.  This  research  showed  that  certain  groups  of 
young  children  had  little  authorization  to  bring  their  own  discourse  styles 
from  home  into  the  public  sphere  of  the  classroom.  By  implication,  these 
researchers  suggested  that  teachers  need  to  recognize  the  logic  of  the  dis¬ 
course  styles  of  different  groups  of  students  and  expand  what  discourse  is 
authorized,  valued,  and  scaffolded  in  sharing  time. 

The  interactional  research  on  classroom  discourse  and  the  narrative  re¬ 
search  on  sharing  time  highlights  the  importance  of  negotiating  authority 
with  students  and  increasing  the  range  of  those  voices  authorized  and 
sponsored  in  classroom  discourse.  However,  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  range  of  rhetorical  means  by  which  teachers  establish  their  own 
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positions  of  authority  in  classrooms.  Rex  et  al.  (2002)  have  shown  how 
teacher  narratives  function  as  important  pedagogical  tools  in  shaping  class¬ 
room  participation.  According  to  their  research,  pedagogical  stories 
“[make]  available  and  [shape]  what  are  regarded  as  valid  ways  of  perform¬ 
ing  in  the  classroom  and  thereby  determining  the  held  of  potential  en¬ 
gagement  for  students”  (p.  769).  Their  contrastive  critical  discourse  analysis 
of  two  teachers’  story-telling  practices  in  one  high  school  reveals  how  this 
worked.  With  different  groups  of  students  and  with  different  content  ob¬ 
jectives  (one  a  college  preparatory  llth-grade  class  and  the  other  a  tran¬ 
sitional  9th-grade  class  designed  to  prepare  students  for  high  school 
academic  work),  the  study  found,  the  story-telling  of  each  teacher  defined 
and  shaped  the  appropriate  and  vastly  different  Discourse  (Gee,  1996)  of 
each  classroom. 

Although  teachers  presumably  need  to  be  authoritative  to  shape  the  dis¬ 
courses  of  the  classroom,  following  the  work  of  Rex  et  al.  (2002),  the  subtle 
ways  in  which  this  authority  rhetorically  takes  shape  through  the  linguistic 
intricacies  of  narrative  bears  further  investigation.  In  a  study  of  conversa¬ 
tional  narratives  of  personal  experience,  Ochs  and  Capps  (2001)  suggested 
that,  through  narrative  forms,  “authority  and  influence  are  wielded  by 
narrators  and  protagonists,  who  appeal  to  interlocutors’  alignment  with 
institutional  knowledge  and  values”  (p.  152).  Thus,  narrators  portray 
themselves  as  certain  kinds  of  people  who  share  important  knowledge  and 
values  with  their  audience  members.  Hymes  (1996)  has  also  discussed  these 
issues  of  authority  in  narrative  performance: 


The  narrative  use  of  language  is  not  a  property  of  subordinate  cul¬ 
tures  . . .  but  a  universal  function.  The  great  restriction  on  its  use  in  a 
society  such  as  ours  has  to  do  with  when  it  is  considered  appropriate 
and  legitimate.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  considered  legitimate,  a  valid 
use  of  language  in  the  service  of  knowledge,  when  it  is  used  among  co¬ 
members  of  a  group,  (p.  115) 


Hymes’s  emphasis  here  on  the  legitimacy  and  appropriateness  of  story¬ 
telling  rights  hints  that  narratives  might  importantly  establish  individuals  as 
legitimate  “authors”— or  authorities— within  the  social  context  of  a  group. 
This  view  further  suggests  that  narratives  establish  a  contingent  authority 
among  comembers  of  a  group  that  is  emergent  in  narrative  performance. 

Although  these  studies  have  suggested  pathways  for  conceptualizing 
narrative  authority  more  generally,  a  more  systematic  rhetorical  consider¬ 
ation  of  narrative  authority  in  teaching  is  needed.  1  his  article  responds  to 
that  need. 
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RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

In  this  study,  I  draw  on  insights  from  narrative  theorists  to  explore  the 
various  taken-for-granted  positions  of  authority  that  are  accomplished  by 
teachers  in  extended  classroom  discourse.  In  particular,  I  systematically 
consider  how  one  teacher  rhetorically  positions  herself,  and  her  student 
audience,  through  narrative  performances.  The  central  question  posed  is 
this:  How  does  one  teacher  establish  authority  in  her  classroom  through  the 
rhetorical  means  of  narrative  performance?  In  exploring  this  question,  I 
pursue  several  subquestions:  When  do  narrative  events  occur  in  teaching 
discourse?  What  kinds  of  narratives  are  performed  in  teaching  discourse? 
How  do  different  kinds  of  narratives  differently  shape  the  ethos  of  the 
teacher? 

To  pursue  these  questions,  I  first  articulate  a  rhetorical  framework  for 
answering  them,  elaborating  the  construct  of  ethos  as  situated  in  rhetorical 
theory  and  then  laying  out  a  performance  perspective  on  narrative.  After 
elaborating  the  context  and  method  of  the  narrative  study,  I  examine  an 
artful  teacher’s  corpus  of  narrative  performance  in  a  6-week  unit,  over¬ 
viewing  the  occurrence  of  narrative  events  throughout  the  unit;  describing 
the  frame  space  of  narrative — as  opposed  to  nonnarrative — discourse  in  the 
classroom;  elaborating  the  variance  in  emerging  ethos  through  narrative 
performances;  and  identifying  and  interpreting  the  frequency  of  different 
types  of  narrative  events  in  the  class.  The  conclusion  discusses  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  these  findings  for  educators  and  researchers. 

Through  this  analysis,  I  argue  that  narrative — as  opposed  to  nonnarra¬ 
tive — forms  in  teacher  discourse  present  a  range  of  resources  for  teachers  to 
employ  in  developing  authoritative  positions  in  the  classrooms.  The  frame 
space  of  narrative  allows  teachers  to  render  complex  historical  events  more 
understandable  and  even  more  entertaining.  It  furthermore  provides  a 
hybrid  genre  through  which  teachers  can  negotiate  between  historical  ac¬ 
curacy  and  usability  when  addressing  a  difficult  or  historic  topic  such  as  the 
Holocaust.  Finally,  this  examination  of  narrative  frame  space  suggests  that 
when  teachers  employ  a  rhetoric  of  an  open  hand  rather  than  that  of 
a  closed  fist,  this  practice  can  invite  and  model  narrative  practices  for 
students. 


A  RHETORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  ON  NARRATIVE  PERFORMANCE 

To  investigate  authority  in  teaching  as  it  takes  shape  through  narrative 
form,  I  follow  a  rhetorical  understanding  of  language  in  context,  a  per¬ 
spective  that  has  not  often  been  applied  to  the  study  of  classroom  dis¬ 
course.2  Yet  this  analysis  will  suggest  the  contributions  that  a  rhetorical 
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perspective  on  classroom  discourse  can  make  to  educational  research. 
Drawing  on  Burkean  rhetoric  and  performance  approaches  to  narrative, 
this  section  elaborates  how  narratives  in  teaching  can  be  seen  as  an  art  of 
deploying  rhetorical  resources  for  persuasive  purposes  in  classroom  con¬ 
texts.  First,  I  conceptualize  ethos  to  establish  a  framework  for  an  agent- 
centered,  yet  socially  situated,  analysis  of  how  authority  is  rhetorically 
constructed  in  teaching. 

Burke  (1950/1969)  has  defined  rhetoric  first  as  the  use  of  persuasive 
resources  and  second  as  the  study  of  the  available  means  of  persuasion  for  a 
given  situation.  Although  the  first  part  of  Burke’s  definition  of  rhetoric 
allows  for  an  agent-centered  analytical  focus,  the  second  part  insists  on  a 
more  socially  situated  analysis  of  that  given  situation.  Both  directions  are 
necessary  to  obtain  a  complete  picture  of  how  teachers  construct  and  enact 
authoritative  roles  and  relationships  in  the  classroom  through  narrative. 

Of  particular  relevance  for  a  study  of  teaching  authority  in  these  terms  is 
the  notion  of  ethos:  the  rhetorical  invention  of  one’s  identity  for  persuasive 
purposes  (cf.  Royster,  2000),  which,  in  the  case  of  a  teacher,  are  pedagogical. 
Ethos  provides  a  much-needed  way  to  consider  classroom  discourse  from  a 
teacher-centered  perspective,  making  it  possible  to  investigate  the  persua¬ 
sive  means  that  teachers  employ  to  establish  authority  in  relation  to  content 
and  to  their  students.  This  theory  of  ethos  builds  on  Aristotle’s  (1991)  in¬ 
sistence  that  persuasion  by  character  is  not  so  much  accomplished  by  prior 
reputation  but  by  what  kind  of  person  the  speaker  constructs  herself  to  be 
in  a  given  speech  act.  This  construct  is  amplified  by  Burke’s  (1950/1969) 
insight  that  agents  identify  with  others — through  their  language  and 
through  other  symbolic  means — in  order  to  persuade  them:  “You  persuade 
a  man  only  insofar  as  you  can  talk  his  language  by  speech,  gesture,  tonality, 
order,  image,  attitude,  idea,  identifying  your  ways  with  his”  (55).  Similar  to 
the  approach  of  linguists  such  as  Gee  (1996)  and  Heath  (1983),  a  rhetorical 
perspective  on  teaching  pays  attention  to  the  “ways  with  words”  through 
which  teachers  actively  and  persuasively  identify  with  the  social  and  cultural 
worlds  of  their  students. 

Before  suggesting  why  this  theory  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  study  of 
how  classroom  authority  is  constructed,  let  me  anticipate  some  objections  to 
such  a  theoretical  orientation.  First,  the  term  rhetoric  has  often  assumed  a 
pejorative  meaning  in  everyday  usage  and  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  This 
term  is  often  associated  with  “hot  air”  and  with  convoluted  argumentation 
that  enshrouds  and  obscures  particular  issues.  Along  these  lines,  the  idea  of 
a  discursively  constructed  ethos  might  meet  objections  on  the  ground  of 
inauthenticity  or  artificiality.  Further,  in  considering  pedagogical  contexts 
specifically,  it  is  possible  that  teachers  might  use  rhetoric  to  get  students  to 
agree  with  their  moral  positions  (whether  they  be  good  or  bad)  without 
toiling  over  ideas  on  their  own.  Teachers  might  construct  a  persuasive  ethos 
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that  overpowers  students,  preventing  them  from  thinking  in  higher  levels 
and  in  complex  ways  about  problems.  This  is  particularly  worrisome  with  a 
classroom  topic  such  as  the  Holocaust. 

Let  me  respond  to  these  possible  objections.  The  potential  for  inau¬ 
thenticity  or  artificiality  raised  by  the  concept  of  ethos — and  more  broadly 
by  the  term  rhetoric — is  tied  to  Romantic  notions  of  the  individual  that  are 
incommensurate  with  what  the  fields  of  education  and  psychology  know 
about  identity  in  situated  practice  (e.g.,  Holland,  Lachicotte,  Skinner,  & 
Cain,  1998).  Part  of  becoming  a  teacher  involves  developing  a  new  identity 
as  teacher  and  engaging  in  a  set  of  practices,  many  of  them  rhetorically 
mediated,  that  fit  that  emerging  identity.  From  a  pragmatic  perspective, 
early-career  teachers  tied  to  a  commitment  to  authenticity  are  likely  to  face 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  actively  constructing  the  kind  of  authority — the 
discursively  constructed  leadership — that  is  needed  in  classrooms.  As  for 
the  second  objection,  an  examination  of  student  discourse  in  my  analysis 
will  respond  to  the  possibility  of  the  teacher’s  ethos  overwhelming  students 
and  discouraging  thinking  in  this  classroom.  My  analysis  of  these  data  dis¬ 
courages  an  interpretation  of  this  teacher’s  narrative  authority  as  bad  rhet¬ 
oric.  Nevertheless,  this  possibility  for  unethical  uses  of  rhetoric  needs  to  be 
considered  in  analyses  from  a  rhetorical  perspective,  for  the  history  of 
rhetoric  shows  that  rhetorically  constructed  ethos  can  be  put  to  good  use, 
and  it  can  also  be  put  to  totalitarian  use.3 

Despite  potential  historical  and  pedagogical  objections  to  rhetoric,  the 
aim  of  this  article  is  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  often  overlooked  ways 
that  authority  is  constructed  through  sustained  teacher  discourse.  It  is  a 
feature  of  classroom  talk  that  has  for  too  long  remained  unexamined  and 
an  analysis  through  the  theoretical  framework  of  rhetoric  enables  a  better 
understanding  of  such  discursive  processes.  Without  relying  on  atomistic 
notions  of  selfhood  that  would  locate  human  activity,  meaning,  and  per¬ 
suasion  only  in  the  minds  and  intentions  of  speakers,  a  Burkean  rhetoric 
provides  a  way  to  consider  teachers  as  agents  (partially,  but  not  altogether, 
free)  who  appropriate  and  interpret  the  ambiguities  of  language  in  the 
social  world  to  author  meaningful  narratives  and  to  establish  authoritative 
positions  in  their  classrooms. 

Given  this  rhetorical  framework  for  considering  ethos,  I  focus  on  teach¬ 
ing  narratives.  My  analysis  approaches  narrative  from  a  performance  per¬ 
spective  that  considers  this  genre  as  emergent  in  interaction,  yet  also  as 
empirically  detachable  discourse  from  the  flow  of  ongoing  conversation 
(Bauman,  1977,  1986;  Bauman  &  Briggs,  1990;  Briggs,  1985;  Goffman, 
1959,  1974,  1981;  Jakobson,  1957/1971;  Labov,  1972;  1982;  Polanyi,  1985). 
Much  of  the  recent  work  from  this  perspective  has  suggested  that  a  key 
analytical  distinction  needs  to  be  made  between  narrated  and  narrative 
events  (Jakobson;  Silverstein,  1976;  Volosinov,  1929/1973).  As  Bauman 
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(1986)  observed,  “narratives  are  keyed  both  to  the  events  in  which  they  are 
told  and  to  the  events  that  they  recount”  (p.  2).  Toward  this  aim,  Jakobson’s 
early  distinction  between  narrated  event  and  speech  event  has  led  to  a  more 
nuanced  distinction  in  recent  empirical  work  between  narrated  event  and 
narrative  event  (e.g.,  Bauman,  1986;  Wortham,  2001).  This  distinction  is 
crucial  for  understanding  how  authority  is  rhetorically  construed  through 
narrative  in  the  interactional  present  of  the  classroom.  I  conceptualize  the 
narrated  event  as  the  event  described,  or  represented,  by  the  narrative, 
while  the  narrative  event  refers  to  the  interactional  context  in  which  the 
narrated  event  emerges. 

Because  the  classroom  unit  in  this  study  focused  on  events  that  actually 
happened  rather  than  imagined  events,  it  is  particularly  important  to  the¬ 
orize  the  relationship  between  this  historical  past  and  the  here  and  now  of 
the  classroom.  The  conceptual  differentiation  between  narrative  and  nar¬ 
rated  events  enables  exploration  of  the  teacher’s  art  of  negotiating  among 
the  interactional  world  of  the  classroom,  the  content  of  the  instruction,  and 
her  own  authority  in  relation  to  these  two.  Moreover,  through  narrative 
events,  the  study  of  teaching  ethos  enables  a  focus  on  the  interplay  “be¬ 
tween  the  given  available  resources  and  patterns  of  narrative  performance 
and  the  emergent  functions  and  outcomes  of  that  performance”  (Bauman, 
1986,  p.  6).  Although  narrative  genres  constrain  teachers,  making  certain 
resources  and  discourse  patterns  available  and  rendering  others  unavail¬ 
able,  they  also  offer  teachers  a  range  of  choices  within  those  constraints. 

Such  improvisational  choices  are  particularly  important  in  investigating 
the  ways  in  which  teachers  construct  authoritative  roles  through  narrative. 
As  already  discussed,  examining  these  verbal  arts  of  teaching  allows  exam¬ 
ination  of  authority  that  is  emergent  and  dynamic.  This  sort  ol  authoritative 
positioning  is  continually  negotiated  with  students  rather  than  remaining  a 
static  given  with  which  students  must  comply  day  in  and  day  out.  This 
analysis  aims  to  identify  a  range  of  subtle  rhetorical  means  that  emerge  in 
narrative  performances  in  classroom  teaching  and  function  to  construct 
such  an  authoritative  ethos. 

These  authoritative  maneuvers  of  teaching  are  revealed  through  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  narrative  in  terms  of  Goffman’s  (1974,  1981)  notion  of  fram¬ 
ing.  Goffman  suggested  that  a  narrative  genre  is  a  particular  kind  of  frame 
space:  a  set  of  interpretive  frameworks  created  through  an  utterance. 
“When  the  individual  speaks,”  according  to  Goffman,  “he  avails  himself  of 
certain  options  and  foregoes  others”  (1981,  p.  230).  1  hus,  we  are  able  to  see 
that  when  a  teacher  chooses  to  use  narrative,  and  indeed  different  types  of 
narrative,  she  avails  herself  of  a  certain  set  of  possibilities  and  constraints.  In 
narrative  events,  speakers  construct  particular  “production  formats,”  or 
relationships  between  themselves  and  their  utterances.  A  particularly  salient 
production  format  in  this  analysis  is  that  of  animator,  when  the  speaker 
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becomes  the  “sounding  box  from  which  the  utterances  come”  (p.  226) 
rather  than  the  author  or  the  one  ultimately  responsible  for  the  utterance. 
This  production  format  constructs  a  kind  of  footing,  what  Goffman  called 
the  alignment  of  individual  to  utterance. 

Thus,  an  understanding  of  narrative  as  performance  extends  the  rhe¬ 
torical  foundation  of  this  study  to  a  socially  situated  account  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  among  speaker,  utterance,  and  hearers  in  classrooms.  Put  together, 
this  theoretical  framework  makes  it  possible  to  obtain  a  nuanced  picture 
of  how  teachers  establish  authority  for  themselves  by  constructing  and 
enacting  various  roles  and  relationships  and  lessons  through  narrative 
performances. 


METHOD 

This  analysis  represents  one  layer  of  a  larger  multifunctional  study  of  the 
rhetoric  of  teaching  (Juzwik,  2003).  I  refer  readers  to  that  study  for  a  full 
account  of  the  method,  but  here  I  present  a  brief  overview  of  information 
about  the  context  and  participants,  and  the  data  generation  and  analytical 
procedures  that  are  relevant  for  interpreting  this  analysis. 

CONTEXT  AND  PARTICIPANTS 

The  data  examined  in  this  analysis  were  generated  in  a  classroom  at  Sha¬ 
wano  Middle  School,4  located  in  a  suburb  of  a  medium-sized  Midwestern  city 
that  I  call  Harrison  City.  The  school  was  located  approximately  5  miles  from 
the  downtown  area,  a  hub  of  commercial,  governmental,  and  university- 
related  activity.  Shawano  Middle  School’s  general  population  was  compara¬ 
bly  diverse  compared  with  many  schools  in  this  town,  and  this  diversity 
reflected  a  shifting  demographic  in  the  city  more  generally;  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  people  of  color  had  made  Harrison  City  their  home  in  the  past  20 
years.  In  the  school  at  the  time  of  this  study,  approximately  18%  of  the  685 
students  were  African  American,  12%  were  Hispanic,  6%  were  Asian,  0.3% 
were  American  Indian,  and  64%  were  White.  Additionally,  one  third  of  the 
student  body  was  considered  by  the  district  to  be  low  income. 

This  classroom,  however,  was  populated  by  24  socioeconomically  diverse 
seventh  and  eighth  graders,  all  White.  There  were  9  boys  and  15  girls.  It 
was  a  pull-out  elective  course  about  the  Holocaust,  taught  by  the  school’s 
literacy  specialist,  Jane  Connor,  and  designed  to  supplement  a  social  studies 
unit  about  World  War  II.  The  course  lasted  for  6  weeks.  The  racial  ho¬ 
mogeneity  of  this  classroom  obviously  qualifies  the  generalizability  of  the 
conclusions  drawn  from  these  data;  however,  this  study  is  meant  to  be  a  case 
that  will  be  suggestive  for  further  study  of  the  authoritative  dimensions  of 
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narrative  language  in  teaching  and  the  relationship  between  such  language 
and  learning  in  a  diversity  of  contexts.  This  context  did — because  of  the 
topic  of  the  course,  I  believe — shed  particular  light  on  this  phenomenon. 

Jane  Connor  was  an  ideal  teacher  for  such  an  investigation,  for  she  was 
much  given  to  weaving  narratives  into  her  teaching.  She  was,  moreover, 
accustomed  to  the  creative  and  labor-intensive  work  of  culling  resources, 
devising  classroom  activities,  and  synthesizing  materials  to  create  a  chal¬ 
lenging  curriculum  for  her  students.  A  young  teacher  diminutively  called 
‘Janie”  by  some  of  the  older  teachers  in  her  building  who  had  known  her  as 
a  youngster,  Jane  Connor  was  nevertheless  well  respected  as  the  school’s 
literacy  specialist.  This  was  her  third  year  of  teaching,  and  she  worked  long 
hours,  carefully  researching  and  planning  her  courses,  units,  and  lessons. 
Jane  had  deep  roots  in  Harrison  City,  a  position  that  gave  her  insights  into 
the  social  worlds  of  many  of  her  students.  She  had  grown  up  in  Harrison 
City,  gone  to  school  at  Shawano  Middle  School,  and  attended  Midwest 
University  for  her  degree  in  secondary  English  education.  Her  father  was 
an  English  teacher  at  a  local  community  college  and  had  worked  on  his 
Ph.D.  in  the  English  program  at  Midwest  University. 

Jane  approached  the  task  of  preparing  for  this  unit  about  the  Holocaust 
with  seriousness  and  vigor.  She  made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  of  the  unit 
that  the  unit  had  a  moral  goal:  that  students  would  learn  moral  lessons  from 
history  so  that  an  event  of  such  a  magnitude  might  never  happen  again. 
Jane  believed  that  with  such  a  sensitive,  graphic,  and  potentially  offensive 
topic  of  study,  the  students  in  the  class  needed  to  be  at  a  higher  level  than 
their  peers  and  that  they  needed  to  be  emotionally  mature.  Jane  also  ex¬ 
plained  her  belief  that  it  was  important  to  avoid  generalizations;  in  her  view, 
the  Holocaust  was  not  a  morally  black  and  white  event,  and  guilt  and  blame 
should  not  be  undertaken  too  quickly  or  easily.  Moreover,  she  felt  a  burden 
to  be  sensitive  because  of  the  gruesome  nature  of  some  of  the  images  that 
would  be  introduced;  she  didn’t  want  her  students  to  dwell  on  these  horrific 
events  and  to  stay  stuck  there. 

Finally,  she  was  aware  of  the  ethnic  heterogeneity  of  her  classroom:  that 
at  least  one  student  in  the  class  had  a  Jewish  background,  while  more 
students  had  German  backgrounds.  She  saw  this  as  a  window  for  students  to 
talk  to  older  relatives  about  their  memories  of  that  time  in  history.  She 
openly  acknowledged  that  she  did  not  have  inside  knowledge  of  the 
Holocaust  because  she  was  not  Jewish  and  because  no  one  in  her  family  had 
died  as  a  result  of  Hitler’s  atrocities.  Consequently,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
unit,  she  urged  students  to  talk  to  their  families  about  what  they  were 
learning. 

Although  Jane  wanted  to  provide  some  logical  distancing  from  the  events 
of  the  Holocaust  for  students,  she  also  believed  in  the  importance  of  art  and 
creativity  in  response  to  the  Holocaust.  She  believed  that  it  was  important  to 
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encourage  students  to  respond  to,  even  express  their  emotions  about,  these 
events  through  art  and  music. 

As  researcher,  I  came  to  this  investigation  after  6  years  of  recent  middle 
school  teaching  experience,5  with  a  background  in  rhetorical  and  sociocul¬ 
tural  theory  (e.g.,  Bakhtin,  1981,  1986;  Burke,  1950/1969;  Cazden,  2001; 
Wersch,  1991)  and  with  recent  study  of  Holocaust  representation  (e.g., 
Bernard-Donals  &  Glejzer,  2001;  Friedlander,  1992;  Schweber,  2004). 
While  generating  data,  I  had  a  particular  interest  in  how  meaning  and 
learning  about  the  Holocaust  were  shaped  by  agents  in  classroom  discourse, 
and  I  later  grew  interested  in  how  discourse  practices  shaped  the  authority 
of  agents.  Consequently,  this  analysis  took  a  micro  approach  that  began  with 
the  language  of  the  interactional  world  of  the  classroom  and  its  participants 
and  only  considered  more  macro-level  structures  (i.e.,  communities  of 
practice  beyond  the  classroom)  because  these  were  indexed  through  local 
interactional  data.  Thus,  my  background  and  values  as  a  researcher  placed 
my  inquiry  within  a  sociocultural  tradition  of  interactional  classroom  study. 

Because  of  this  epistemological  value  and  the  methodological  commit¬ 
ment  that  it  engendered,  narrative  provided  an  ideal  unit  of  analysis  (cf. 
Michaels,  1981;  Wertsch,  1998,  2002).  Narrative  analysis  enabled  a  focus  on 
the  question  of  how  authority  is  constructed  in  local  interactional  classroom 
discourse  while  also  providing  a  window  into  broader  patterns  and  struc¬ 
tures  beyond  the  classroom  world.  This  latter  emphasis  was  elaborated  in 
greater  detail  in  other  types  of  narrative  analysis  in  the  bigger  project 
(Juzwik,  2003).  The  interactional  commitment  and  the  narrative  method 
that  are  foregrounded  in  this  particular  analysis  significantly  and  necessarily 
constrain  its  focus. 

DATA  GENERATION  AND  ANALYSIS  PROCEDURES 

To  generate  data  for  the  broader  study,  I  observed  all  class  periods  during 
the  6-week  unit.6  I  situated  myself  in  the  back  of  the  classroom  and  wrote 
field  notes  (Emerson,  Fretz,  &  Shaw,  1995).  ‘  This  observation  and  writing 
enabled  me  to  capture  the  activity  of  students  and  teacher  during  the  class 
periods.  Inspired  by  the  ethnography  of  communication  tradition  (Besnier, 
1995;  Heath,  1983;  Hymes,  1972),  I  particularly  noted  the  language  of  the 
classroom,  copying  writing  as  it  appeared  on  the  walls,  on  the  chalkboard, 
and  throughout  the  school;  noting  what  was  being  said  orally;  and  record¬ 
ing  how  textual  artifacts  were  being  used  by  Jane  and  the  students.  These 
textual  artifacts  ranged  from  timelines  presented  as  overheads  to  readings 
to  photocopied  maps.  To  do  more  precise  narrative  analysis,  1  further  vid¬ 
eotaped  all  classes  in  the  last  4  weeks  of  the  unit  and  audiotaped  all  classes 
in  the  unit.8  These  data  enabled  me  to  conduct  the  narrative  analysis  that 
I  will  describe. 
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This  interpretive  analysis  occurred  in  the  context  of  the  larger  study,  in 
which  I  analyzed  and  transcribed  75  narratives  during  the  course  of  the  6- 
week  unit,  following  a  systematic  and  theorized  method  of  transcribing  all 
narratives  that  were  uttered  in  that  classroom  (see  Juzwik,  2003,  ch.  2). 
Briefly,  a  narrative  was  defined  as  the  temporal  sequencing  of  at  least  two 
clauses  by  a  single  speaker  (Labov,  1972;  Polanyi,  1985). 

For  this  analysis,  I  transcribed  all  the  narratives  in  the  corpus.  I  followed 
the  methods  ofTedlock  (1999)  and  Scollon  and  Scollon  (1981),  who  divide 
narratives  into  lines  according  to  intonational  breaks,  or  breath  units.  A  line 
in  this  transcription  was  “all  that  is  said  between  pauses”  (Scollon  &  Scoiion, 
p.  108).  Stanzas  were  divided,  following  Scollon  and  Scollon,  according  to 
more  grammatical  considerations  and  were  analogous  to  paragraphs  in 
prose.  Unlike  in  prose,  however,  this  entextualization  (Bauman  &  Briggs, 
1990;  Silverstein  &  Urban,  1996)  involved  my  interpretation  of  the  teach¬ 
er’s  language,  and  so  I  developed  criteria  for  these  divisions.  I  demarcated 
stanzas  to  mark  shifts  in  perspective  or  to  mark  topic  shifts.  Markers  for 
stanza  divisions  included  falling  intonation,  a  pause,  change  in  psycholog¬ 
ical  subject  (Gee,  1991),  or  a  lexical  marker  (a  line  by  itself  forming  a  clear 
demarcation  within  the  narration,  such  as  “and,”  “but  then,”  or  “so”).  For 
example,  narrative  1,  presented  in  the  Findings  section  below,  demon¬ 
strates  this  stanza  and  line  division  process.  This  form  of  transcription 
approximates  how  the  narrative  emerged  in  the  performance  (Tedlock). 

From  the  standpoint  of  methodological  efficiency,  this  emergent  tran¬ 
scription  method  (Tedlock,  1999)  offered  two  benefits.  First,  it  allowed  me 
to  explore  patterns  in  the  smallest  possible  unit  of  the  narrative,  beyond  the 
word  level.  This  method  of  delineation  xefers  to  each  line  as  an  “idea  unit” 
(Scollon  &  Scollon,  1981).  Second,  it  allowed  me  to  maintain  speed  in 
transcribing  the  large  corpus  of  narratives  because  it  simultaneously  re¬ 
duced  the  narratives  to  discrete  units  of  analysis  in  which  most  lines  were 
relatively  short.  Volume  was  marked  by  placing  words  in  all  capital  letters 
that  were  louder  than  those  surrounding  them.  Upon  completing  such  a 
transcription  of  all  narratives  that  came  to  form  the  corpus,  I  titled  each 
narrative  according  to  the  main  topic  addressed.  Narrative  1,  for  example, 
was  titled  “The  Rights  of  the  Gestapo”  because  that  was  judged  to  be  the 
topic  of  that  narrative.  For  referential  clarity  in  analysis  and  presentation,  I 


numbered  the  lines  of  each  narrative  transcribed. 

The  analysis  followed  from  the  rhetorical  perspective  on  narrative  per¬ 
formance  laid  out  above.  I  systematically  studied  each  narrative  as  a  whole 
text  and  inductively  developed  categories  for  narratives  with  similar  rhe¬ 
torical  functions  and  structures.  To  the  extent  possible,  I  categorized  these 
narrative  types  in  terms  of  previous  work  on  types  of  narrative  (e.g.,  Labov, 
1972;  Ochs  &  Capps,  2001).  After  conducting  this  whole-text  categoriza¬ 
tion,  I  identified  the  linguistic  features  that  constructed  variance  across  the 
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narratives  in  order  to  provide  criteria  for  reevaluating  the  initial  catego¬ 
rization.  After  recategorizing  narratives  based  on  that  microanalysis,  I  then 
turned  to  a  study  of  how  ethos  differently  emerged  through  the  rhetorical 
configuration  of  each  narrative  type.  These  procedures  formed  the  analysis 
that  is  reported  here. 

I  acknowledge  that  these  transcription  and  analysis  methods  involved 
interpretive  processes,  which  were  particularly  well  suited  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  narrative  emergence  of  authority  in  teaching.  Unlike  the  nar¬ 
rative  transcription  methods  that  work  in  the  tradition  of  conversation 
analysis  (e.g.,  Ochs  &  Capps,  2001)  and  are  primarily  designed  for  under¬ 
standing  the  organization  and  function  of  turn  taking  in  conversational 
narratives,  this  transcription  method  enabled  me  to  look  at  narrative  dis¬ 
course  in  teaching  because  it  could  be  chunked  into  rhetorically  set-apart 
units.  I  do  not  claim  that  Jane  intended  to  speak  in  lines  and  stanzas  or  that 
these  linguistic  features  of  the  transcription  were  necessarily  naturally  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  classroom.  Rather,  I  recognize  that  these  transcription  pro¬ 
cedures  were  a  sociocultural  and  interpretive  process  used  so  that  the 
rhetorical  dimensions  of  narratives  in  teaching  would  be  foregrounded  and 
therefore  better  understood. 


FINDINGS:  AN  ANALYSIS  OF  ETHOS  IN  THE  FRAME  SPACE 

OF  NARRATIVE 

NARRATIVE  GENRES,  NARRATIVE  EVENTS 

As  is  the  case  with  other  topics  and  practices  in  literacy  classrooms,  Jane 
faced  the  challenging  task  of  negotiating  between  doing  justice  to  content — 
the  historical  events  of  the  Holocaust — and  remaining  responsive  to  her 
students  learning  particular  ways  of  reading,  writing,  speaking,  and  think¬ 
ing  about  that  content  in  her  classroom.  The  emergence  of  narrative  genres 
in  Jane’s  classroom  can,  at  least  in  part,  be  viewed  as  a  response  to  this 
common  teaching  situation. 

Somewhere  between  the  conversational  narratives  studied  by  Ochs  and 
Capps  (2001)  on  the  one  hand  and  the  more  performative  narratives  elic¬ 
ited  and  studied  by  Labov  (1972)  and  Bauman  (1986)  on  the  other,  the 
narratives  examined  in  this  corpus  were  relatively  easily  detachable  from 
surrounding  discourse  in  terms  of  structure,  tempo,  intonation,  and  aes¬ 
thetic  framing.  Further,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  told  by  a  single  teller 
in  rhetorically  crafted  language.  However,  they  were  a  part  of  everyday, 
“naturally  occurring”  talk  in  the  classroom. 

Though  this  analysis  primarily  focuses  on  the  narratives  performed  by 
the  teacher,  narratives  occurred  in  both  teacher  and  student  discourse  with 
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a  frequency  that  is  illustrated  in  Table  1.  Out  of  29  class  meetings,  16  con¬ 
tained  one  or  more  narratives.  Only  narratives  addressed  to  the  whole  class 
were  considered  in  this  data  set;  thus,  when  students  were  doing  group 
work  and  a  narrative  was  uttered,  it  was  not  included  in  this  analysis.9 
Often,  on  days  when  no  narratives  were  in  evidence,  the  absence  could  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  students  were  working  in  groups,  giving  research 
presentations,  or  preparing  for  presentations.  During  13  class  meetings 
during  the  unit,  there  were  no  narrative  events.  A  comprehensive  genre 
analysis  revealed  that  the  average  length  of  all  the  75  narratives  was  53  lines 
(most  lines  were  quite  short,  between  2  and  10  words).  The  longest  nar¬ 
rative  was  216  lines,  while  the  shortest  was  14. 

The  narratives  were  both  formally  and  topically  circumscribed  because 
they  all,  in  some  way,  narrated  or  enacted  events  of  the  World  War  II  or  the 
Holocaust,  events  that  no  one  in  the  classroom  “lived  through  or  experi¬ 
enced,”  as  the  teacher  put  it  early  on  in  the  unit.  As  distinguished  from  the 
more  oft-studied  autobiographical  narrative  (Labov,  1972,  1982;  Ochs  & 
Capps,  2001;  Polanyi,  1985;  Rex  et  al,  2002;  Wortham,  2001),  all  narratives 
in  this  classroom  were  “narratives  of  vicarious  experience”  (Labov,  1972,  p. 
367),  meaning  that  they  were  narratives  about  the  experiences  of  others 
rather  than  the  narrators  themselves. 

As  Table  1  demonstrates,  class  periods  with  the  most  teacher  narratives 
occurred  when  students  were  expected  to  be  (and  usually  were)  taking 
notes  from  a  timeline  that  had  been  created  by  Jane,  based  on  her  extensive 
research  (e.g.,  see  Appendix  A).  In  these  activities,  Jane  read  aloud  this 
timeline  text  while  students  recorded  in  their  notebooks  the  important  facts 
and  information.  Table  1  also  shows  that,  similarly,  more  teacher  narratives 
emerged  during  the  class  viewing  of  the  documentary  video,  Hitler  the 
Criminal.  Thus,  the  emergence  of  narratives  seems  to  correlate  with  what 
might  be  called  teacher-centered  rather  than  hands-on  or  student-centered 
classroom  activity.  This  phenomenon  suggests  that  narrative  genres  per¬ 
formed  a  key  bridge  for  negotiating  the  distant,  often  horrifying,  world  of 
the  narrated  event  with  the  interactional  world  of  the  classroom,  in  which 
students  get  fidgety  and  bored  with  too  much  note  taking  or  too  much 
documentary  watching.  Not  willing  to  rely  on  her  a  priori  role  “in  power,” 
Jane  seemed  to  use  narrative  to  persuade  students  to  become  interested  in, 
or  maintain  interest  in,  the  topic,  thus  establishing  her  authoritative,  rather 
than  powerful,  role. 

With  this  broad  overview  of  the  characteristics  of  narratives  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  the  typical  classroom  activities  in  which  they  were  situated,  we  are 
now  in  a  position  to  turn  to  a  closer  examination  of  the  narratives  them¬ 
selves  and  to  ask,  What  did  the  frame  spaces  of  “narratives  of  vicarious 
experience”  in  this  Holocaust  unit  reveal  about  the  construction  of  an 
authoritative  ethos  in  teaching? 
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Table  1.  Narrative  events  in  classroom  discourse 


Date 


Total 

Narratives  Teacher 


Classroom 

Student  Activities 


12.2.99  0 

12.3.99  0 

12.6.99  0 

12.7.99  8 

12.8.99  5 

12.9.99  9 

12.10.99  8 

12.13.99  11 

12.14.99  3 

12.15.99  6 

12.16.99  0 

1.3.00  2 

1.4.00  1 

1.5.00  7 

1.6.00  2 

1.7.00.  1 

1.10.00  0 

1.11.00  0 

1.12.00  0 

1.13.00  5 

1.14.00  0 

1.18.00  4 


0 

0 

0 

7 

5 

9 

8 
11 

3 

6 

0 

1 

1 

7 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


0  Introduction  to  unit,  KWL  chart 

0  Group  work  about  stereotype, 

prejudice,  and  scapegoats; 
students  work  through  packets 
0  Group  work  and  whole-class 

discussion  about  stereotype, 
prejudice,  and  scapegoats 
1  Timeline  notes  introduced:  Maps  of 

Europe,  1919  (Treaty  of  Versailles) 
0  Documentary  movie  viewing:  Hitler 

the  Criminal',  students  complete 
worksheet 

0  Documentary  movie  viewing:  Hitler 

the  Criminal',  students  complete 
worksheet 

0  Review  of  questions  and  answers  re: 

movie  worksheet 

0  Timeline  notes:  Anti-Semitism, 

1933 

0  Propaganda  lesson 

0  Propaganda  lesson  cont’d;  Timeline 

notes:  1934,  1935,  1936; 

0  Students  take  quiz 

1  Review  (using  KWL);  Overview  of 

remainder  of  unit;  Go  over  quiz 
(in  preparation  for  retake) 

0  Timeline  notes:  1937,  1938 

0  Quiz  retake;  Timeline  notes:  1938, 

cont’d 

0  Discussion  of  student  questions 

elicited  from  quiz 

0  Timeline  notes:  1939  onward; 

Presentation  about  ghettos; 
Discussion  based  on  The  Cage a 
0  Group  research  projects  on 

concentration  and  death  camps 
0  Internet  research  lesson;  Group 

research  projects  cont’d 
0  Research  presentations  by  groups 

of  students 

4  Narrative  sharing;  Teacher  read- 

aloud  from  Night 

0  Teacher  read-aloud  from  Night 

3  Narrative  sharing;  Discussion  and 

read-alouds  re:  Holocaust  denial 
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Table  1 .  ( Continued ) 


Date 

Total 

Narratives 

Teacher 

Student 

Classroom 

Activities 

1.20.00 

1 

0 

1 

Asst,  district  superintendent  visit  to 
class:  redux  of  student 
presentations  from  1.12;  Read- 
aloud  about  liberation  of  camps 
after  WWII 

1.21.00 

0 

0 

0 

Discussion  re:  responsibility  for 
Holocaust;  Viewing  of  video  titled 

The  Hangman 

1.24.00 

0 

0 

0 

Sharing  about  local  Holocaust- 
related  events;  Take-home  final 
exam  distributed;  Preparation  for 
whole-class  play  production10 

1.25.00 

0 

0 

0 

Preparation  for  whole-class  play 
production,  cont’d. 

1.26.00 

0 

0 

0 

Preparation  for  whole-class  play 
production,  cont’d. 

1.27.00 

2 

2 

0 

Discussion  about  responsibility  for 
Holocaust;  Unit  evaluations 

Total 

75 

65 

10 

aOver  the  winter  break,  between  12/16/99  and  1/3/00,  students  had  been  assigned  to 
read  this  young  adult  memoir  by  Ruth  Minske  Sender  and  to  complete  an  extensive 
set  of  comprehension-level  and  critical  questions  about  the  book. 


THE  FRAME  SPACE  OF  NARRATIVE  GENRE  IN  TEACHING 

This  section  addresses  this  question  by  first  examining  how  narrative 
frames  in  the  classroom  contrasted  with  nonnarrative  frames.  With  this 
groundwork  laid,  I  elaborate  different  positions  negotiated  through  six 
different  narrative  types  that  appeared  in  Jane’s  discourse. 

To  see  more  clearly  what  these  narratives  were,  it  is  illuminating  to  ex¬ 
amine  what  they  were  not.  The  narratives  were  not  strictly  explanatory 
teacher  discourse,  lectures,  or  similar  genres  that  mark  an  attempt  by  a 
teacher  to  directly  and  verbally  deliver  information  or  processes  to  be 
learned  by  the  student.  Likewise,  they  were  not  more  usual  expository 
discourse  genres,  such  as  the  IRE  sequence  (Cazden,  2001;  Mehan,  1979), 
which  constitute  the  default  mode  of  classroom  discourse  (Nystrand,  1997). 
Such  typical  testlike  genres  quiz  students  to  find  out  and  verbally  evaluate 
whether  they  are  “getting  it  right.” 

A  stark  example  of  such  a  shift  occurred  during  the  timeline  note-taking 
activity,  just  after  Jane  read  aloud  from  the  following  timeline  text:  “1936. 
The  Gestapo  becomes  the  supreme  police  agency  in  Nazi  Germany.  They 
have  exclusive  rights  to  make  arrests.” 
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Papers  and  notebooks  shuffled,  indicating  that  students  were  “getting 
down”  that  important  information  in  their  notes.  Suspending  the  narrative 
action  of  the  timeline  but  also  bridging  the  gap  between  narrated  event  and 
narrative  event,  the  teacher  temporarily  transformed  herself  into  a  member 
of  the  Gestapo  in  this  narrative  event,  titled  “The  Rights  of  the  Gestapo”: 


Narrative  1 

1.  Courts? 

2.  What  courts? 

3.  Judge? 

4.  What  judge? 

5.  Jury  of  your  peers? 

6.  What  jury  of  your  peers? 

7.  I’m  just  going  in  there, 

8.  And  I’m  going  to  arrest  you, 

9.  And  I’m  going  to  throw  you  in  a  concentration  camp  somewhere. 

10.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

11.  There’s  nothing  you  CAN  do  about  it. 

12.  I  don’t  like  the  way  you  looked  at  me  the  other  day. 

13.  I’m  going  to  come  into  your  house  that  night, 

14.  And  arrest  you 

15.  AND  your  brother, 

16.  Just  because  I  want  to. 

17.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

The  reading  aloud  from  the  timeline  resumed  immediately  after  this  per¬ 
formance.  This  example  demonstrates  the  narrative  event  that  dramatizes 
the  narrated  event  that  has  just  been  read  aloud  from  the  timeline.  It  marks  a 
frame  shift  from  the  reading-aloud  vocal  production  of  the  surrounding  dis¬ 
course  into  fresh,  unscripted  discourse  that  the  teacher  has  just  made  up  on 
the  spot  to  bridge  the  classroom  world  with  the  narrated  event  world  (Goff- 
man,  1974,  1981).  I  will  not  here  elaborate  the  dense  layers  of  repetition,  the 
climactic  development,  the  artful  departure  that  this  text  represents  from  the 
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everyday  talk  of  the  classroom."  I  simply  introduce  this  narrative  to  exem¬ 
plify  how  a  shift  of  frame  space  more  typically  occurred  through  Jane’s 
“breakthrough”  into  narrative  performances  (Hymes,  1974/1981). 

This  example  serves  as  a  limiting  case  of  narrative  discourse  in  this 
classroom;  indeed,  it  is  less  like  a  narrative  and  more  like  a  dramatic  mon¬ 
ologue  performed  by  an  actor  on  stage.  This  was  one  of  the  six  types  of 
narratives  identified  in  the  narrative  discourse  of  teaching  in  this  classroom. 
This  particular  example  is  particularly  apt,  though,  for  it  clearly  reveals  the 
scope  of  the  narrative  genres  that  focused  this  analysis.  This  full  perfor¬ 
mance  and  the  preceding  and  following  discourse — instructional  read- 
aloud — represent  two  opposing  ends  of  the  types  of  discourse  that  occurred 
in  this  classroom.  On  the  one  hand,  Jane  read  the  timeline  for  students  to 
dutifully  copy  into  notes,  and  on  the  other  hand,  she  broke  free  of  this 
genre  to  perform  characters  and  events  from  the  timeline.  The  remainder 
of  this  section  will  examine  these  narrative  events  when  she  broke  free 
of  the  read-aloud  and  other  scripted  and  pedagogically  direct  discourse 
genres  to  perform  narrated  events. 


NARRATIVE  SUBGENRES  AND  VARIANCE  IN  EMERGENT  ETHOS 


Jane  accomplished  a  shift  into  narrative  frame  space,  and  thus  a  shift  in 
ethos,  through  diverse  means.  The  Aristotelian  view  of  ethos  taken  in  this 
chapter  entails  tracing  in  narrative  texts  themselves  the  rhetorical  emer¬ 
gence  of  what  kind  of  person  the  speaker  is  and  what  her  relationship  to  the 
audience  is.  Emergent  ethos,  then,  refers  to  the  position  of  the  teacher  that 
takes  shape  through  the  intersection  of  various  rhetorical  features  of  nar¬ 
rative,  including  the  following: 


1.  Temporal  sequence:  the  sequential  arrangement  of  the  narrative  type,  in 
time.  In  Labov’s  (1972)  scheme,  a  “minimal”  narrative  has  “a  temporal 
juncture  between  two  clauses,”  such  that  “a  change  in  the  order  of  these 
clauses  will  result  in  a  change  in  the  temporal  sequence  of  the  original 
semantic  interpretation”  (p.  360). 

2.  Dominant  verb  tense:  the  characteristic  verb  tense  of  this  type. 

3.  Point  of  view:  whether  the  narrative  is  told  from  the  vantage  point  of 
the  first,  second,  or  third  person. 


4.  Temporal  and  orienting  transitions:  typical  transition  markers  in  narra¬ 
tives,  such  as  “all  right,”  “now,”  “then,  “but,”  and  “okay.” 


5.  Source:  the  data  sources  from  which  the  narrated  events  are  known. 


6.  Acknowledgement  of  source:  whether  it  is  customary  in  this  narrative  type 
to  acknowledge  the  source. 
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7.  Animation :  a  particular  kind  of  production  format  in  which  the  teacher 
shifts  from  telling  to  enacting  a  narrated  event  and  momentarily  becomes 
a  speaker  in  the  narrated  event. 

These  rhetorical  dimensions  of  narrative  provide  the  analytical  units  for 
examining  how  the  teacher  discursively  moved  back  and  forth  between  the 
narrated  event  of  the  past  and  the  narrative  event  of  the  classroom  present  in 
such  a  configuration  that  a  particular  kind  of  ethos  emerged.  Each  of  these 
different  frame  spaces  enabled  Jane  to  set  up  interpretive  possibilities  through 
a  particular  constellation  of  rhetorical  means.  In  what  follows,  I  discuss  each 
narrative  type  and  the  particular  ethos  that  it  established  for  Jane. 

Six  distinct  types  of  narrative  discourse  were  identified  in  the  analysis  of 
these  rhetorical  dimensions  across  all  teacher  narratives.  These  included 
the  subgenres  event  narrative,  experience  narrative,  narrative  description,  hypo¬ 
thetical  narrative,  procedural  narrative,  and  dramatic  monologue .  As  I  will  show, 
each  of  these  narrative  types  in  the  classroom  established  a  subtly  different 
ethos  for  the  teacher,  as  revealed  through  contrastive  analysis  that  con¬ 
sidered  the  dimensions  just  laid  out.  The  particular  configuration  of  these 
categories  that  characterized  each  type  of  narrative  pointed  to  a  distinctive 
teaching  ethos — or  quality  of  authority — that  emerged  in  each. 


EVENT  AND  EXPERIENCE  NARRATIVES 

In  event  narratives  and  experience  narratives,  Jane  recounted  real-life  his¬ 
torical  sequences  of  particular  once-occurring  events  over  a  period  of  time. 
Thirty-two  of  the  75  narratives  told  in  the  classroom  were  event  narratives, 
and  16  were  experience  narratives.  All  10  student  narratives  were  expe¬ 
rience  narratives  (see  Table  1),  while  only  six  teacher  narratives  were  ex¬ 
perience  narratives.  These  two  types  together  were  the  most  frequently  told 
narratives  in  this  classroom  and  in  this  teacher’s  practice. 

In  both  types,  past  tense  or  historically  present  verb  tenses  predominat¬ 
ed,  and  temporal  transitions  guided  the  narrated  event  sequence.  In  ex¬ 
perience  narratives,  the  sources  were  always  acknowledged  and  were 
usually  family  members,  though  sometimes  they  were  popular  television 
shows  and  other  current  news  media.  For  example,  Jane  introduced  one 
experience  narrative  in  this  rather  elaborate  introduction: 

4.  I  have  two  older  brothers. 

5.  We’re  not  a  military  family, 

6.  But  they  both  wanted  to  fly, 

7.  So  they  both  went  to  the 
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8.  Air  Force  Academy. 

14.  I’m  going  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  of  a  story. 

15.  My  older,  my  oldest  brother, 

16.  Who’s  four  years  older  than  me, 

17.  He’s  29. 

18.  He  and  a  friend  of  his, 

19.  On  the  academy  grounds 

20.  Ran  over  a  deer. 

Embedded  within  this  elaborate  orientation  to  the  narrative  is  an  attribution 
to  her  eldest  brother  as  the  source  of  the  story;  Jane  thus  connected  herself 
to  the  narrative  source  (Labov,  1972,  1982).  The  story  of  her  brother  and 
his  friend  who  are  unable  to  kill  a  deer  but  who  are  pledged  to  “kill  for 
country,”  is  compared  with  the  German  army  and  their  pledge  to  “kill  for 
country.”  Although  students  were  more  likely  to  tell  experience  narratives 
than  event  narratives,  Jane  also  shifted  into  this  frame  space  six  times  (9%  of 
her  narrative  performances). 

In  experience  narratives,  Jane  established  herself  as  a  personally  con¬ 
nected  narrator,  whereas  in  event  narratives,  she  became  more  of  an  ob¬ 
jective,  knowledgeable  narrator  who  did  not  directly  state  the  source  of  her 
knowledge.  Because  of  the  dominant  third-person  point  of  view  and  the 
unacknowledged  sources,  event  narratives  represented  one  of  the  more 
directly  authoritative  narrative  type  in  this  teacher’s  repertoire:  She  trans¬ 
formed  herself  into  knowing  narrator,  relating  events  one  to  another  in  a 
historical  sequence  of  which  she  had  full  knowledge  and  command.  This 
frame  space  presented  Jane  as  someone  who  had  authoritatively  researched 
and  assimilated  history,  to  the  point  where  she  could  relate  it  to  students  in 
a  narrative  performance.  Rather  than  appealing  to  an  outside  authority 
source,  she  herself  became  the  source  of  authority. 

PROCEDURAL  NARRATIVES 

Procedural  narratives  also  established  Jane’s  ethos  as  authoritative,  only  in 
this  type  of  narrative  she  was  grasping  broader  historical  scope  in  the  nar¬ 
rative  form.  Rather  than  representing  once-occurrent  events  in  history 
like  the  experience  or  event  narratives,  procedural  narratives  represented 
repeating  real-life  historical  sequences  over  a  period  of  time.  In  these 
procedural  narratives,  Jane  used  adverbs  suggesting  recurrence  over  time 
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(e.g.  “typically”)  and  predominantly  employed  past  perfect  or  past  condi¬ 
tional  verb  tenses  (e.g.  “When  Hitler  was  entering  a  country  ...  or  When 
the  Germans  would  invade  . . Some  topics  of  such  narratives 
included  the  partisans  who  successfully  resisted  Nazi  capture,  how 
Germans  found  Jews,  and  the  mass  deportations  that  followed  German 
invasion  of  European  countries.  In  these  narratives,  which  establish  an 
ethos  of  historical  commentator — the  interpreter  of  patterns  over  time — 
Jane  invited  students  to  see  significant,  repeating  historical  patterns  in  the 
second  World  War. 


HYPOTHETICAL  NARRATIVE 

Ochs  and  Capps  (2001)  identified  a  kind  of  narrative  called  irrealis,  in  which 
narratives  sequence  the  unrealized  (p.  163).  This  can  include  hypothetical 
scenarios  that  cast  generic  or  familiar  figures  or  it  can  include  an  unrealized 
past  or  future.  What  I  call  hypothetical  narratives  in  this  corpus  are  an 
instance  of  irrealis:  Jane  was  casting  an  unrealized  past  or  future — often 
involving  herself  or  students  in  the  class — into  narrative  form.  In  so  doing, 
she  verbalized  an  imagined  sequence  of  events  in  history  or  in  the  present 
to  craft  greater  authority  as  storyteller.  Such  narratives  were  usually  punc¬ 
tuated  by  “if,  . . .  then”  statements  and  were  told  predominantly  in  the  first 
or  second  person.  For  example, 


1.  So 

2.  If  I 

3.  Were  to  go 

4.  To 

5.  A  Muslim’s  house, 

6.  I’d  respect 

7.  Their  religion, 

8.  And  it  wouldn’t 

9.  Prohibit  me 

10.  From  going  there. 


Often  in  hypothetical  narratives,  Jane  directly  addressed  a  particular  stu¬ 
dent,  throwing  him  or  her  into  the  midst  of  the  uncomfortable  question, 
“What  if  it  had  been  you?”: 
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4.  I  mean, 

5.  They  would  walk  into  the  concentration  camps, 

6.  Someone  would  say, 

7.  You  see  that  smoke  up  there, 

8.  Those  are  bodies, 

9.  And  they  didn’t  believe  it. 

10.  You  can’t 

1 1.  Believe 

12.  Something  like  that, 

13.  Sarah. 

Hypothetical  narratives  collapsed  narrative  events  (and  participants  there¬ 
in)  with  the  narrated  events  of  World  War  II  and  the  Holocaust  through  the 
rhetorical  strategies  of  direct  address,  second-person  point  of  view,  and 
comparison.  These  hypothetical  events  never  actually  occurred  in  history; 
rather,  they  were  spinoff  scenarios — from  the  topic  at  hand — imagined  by 
the  teacher  to  place  students  into  a  fictional  “what  if?”  world.  Here  the 
authority  resided  in  spinning  stories  that  were  based  on  what  Jane  knew 
about  history  so  that  this  past  would  become  more  connected,  more  usable 
to  her  students  in  the  narrative  moment.12 


DESCRIPTIVE  NARRATIVE 

Through  narrative  descriptions,  in  contrast,  Jane  established  ethos  as  an 
objective  describer  of  historical  and  sociological  phenomena.  Instead  of 
representing  once-occurring  or  made-up  events,  these  narratives  repre¬ 
sented  co-occurring  actions  and  events.  For  example,  in  response  to  student 
questions  about  how  Nazis  found  Jews  in  Europe,  Jane  described  this  scene: 


1 .  Alright, 

2.  Fifty  percent  of  all  Jews  in  Germany, 

3.  Lived  in  TEN 

4.  Largest  German  cities. 

5.  So  when  you  said, 

6.  How  do  they  find  out  who’s  Jewish? 
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7.  How  do  they  get  all  of  ‘em? 

8.  Wh- 

9.  Why  were  they  able  to  do  this  so  easily? 

10.  Because  they  were  concentrated. 

11.  Because  the  Jews  were  concentrated 

12.  Into 

13.  Certain 

14.  Areas  of  cities. 

15.  So  they  were  EASY  to  catch 

In  this  frame  space,  she  used  fewer  time-related  transitions,  and  often  the 
verbs  were  transitive  or  passive.  Through  these  means,  Jane  conveyed,  “this 
is  how  things  routinely  were  situated.”  Not  unlike  procedural  and  event 
narratives,  this  frame  space  cast  Jane  into  an  authoritative  role  as  an  ob¬ 
jective  describer  of  the  past. 


DRAMATIC  MONOLOGUE 

The  final  narrative  type,  dramatic  monologue,  was  identified  when  Jane 
became  an  actor  within  the  narrated  event.  In  the  example  given  above, 
“The  Rights  of  the  Gestapo,”  Jane  fully  performed  being  a  member  of  the 
Gestapo.  This  is  accomplished  through  the  suspension  of  the  narrated 
event  for  a  momentary  enactment  of  that  event,  “momentary”  because  most 
of  the  dramatic  monologues  were  quite  short,  an  average  of  22  lines  (the 
longest  was  44,  and  the  shortest  15).  Dramatic  monologues  were  narrated 
from  the  first  person: 

7.  I’m  just  going  in  there 

8.  And  I’m  going  to  arrest  you 

This  type  was  spoken  predominantly  in  the  present  tense  and  included  very 
few  of  the  temporal  and  orienting  transitions  so  common  in  other  narrative 
types.  The  dramatic  monologues  were  expanded  cases  of  animation. 
Whereas  “animation”  was  identified  when  voices  of  others  were  embedded 
within  a  bigger  narrative  frame  (e.g.,  lines  6-9  above)  and  was  found  in  all 
narrative  types,  dramatic  monologues  involved  the  teacher  in  a  full  anima¬ 
tion  that  filled  and  defined  the  narrative  frame. 
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CODING  RELIABILITY 

Throughout  this  coding,  the  overlap  of  categories  posed  some  challenges  in 
this  interpretive  analysis.  In  a  few  cases,  particularly  with  hypothetical  nar¬ 
rative,  the  distinctions  that  I  established  among  narrative  types  were  not 
necessarily  hard  and  fast  (though  with  event  narratives,  experience  narra¬ 
tives,  procedural  narratives,  and  dramatic  monologues,  the  boundaries 
were  clear).  For  example,  one  such  narrative  began  as  follows  in  a  clearly 
hypothetical  fashion: 

Narrative  2:  You  really  didn’t  have  a  choice 

1.  And, 

2.  You  know, 

3.  If  one  person  decides, 

4.  Kevin, 

5.  FINE, 

6.  I’ll  be  shot, 

7.  But  I’m  gonna  tell  the  world 

8.  What’s  going  on  here, 

9.  Who’s  going  to  believe  it? 

10.  I  mean, 

1 1 .  Would  you  believe  that, 

12.  Someone  would 

13.  Do  that? 

14.  I  mean,  Would  that  make  SENSE 

15.  To  you? 

16.  You’d  be  like, 

17.  NO, 

18.  He, 

19.  You  know, 

20.  He’s  gone  through  a  lot, 

21.  He  is  insane, 
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22.  Maybe, 

23.  He  is  hallucinating, 

24.  Whatever. 

25.  You’re  not  going  want 

26.  to  BELIEVE 

27.  That  something  that  looks  so  INNOCENT 

28.  Would  really  end  up 

29.  Being  so  deadly. 

However,  as  Jane  proceeded  with  the  narrative,  she  shifted  into  third  per¬ 
son  and  the  historically  present  grammar  of  event  narrative,  as  we  can  see 
in  lines  46-51,  which  were  presented  as  events  that  really  did  happen. 

46.  Meanwhile, 

47.  The  Nazis  are, 

48.  Go! 

49.  Run!  Run!  Run! 

50.  If  you  don’t  run, 

51.  I’m  going  to  shoot  you  in  the  head! 

Nevertheless,  the  coding  label  of  hypothetical  narrative  was  made  because 
the  overall  frame  of  the  narrative  is  hypothetical,  and  the  teacher 
returned  almost  immediately  to  that  frame,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  lines: 

52.  You  don’t  have  a- 

53.  You  don’t  have  a  CHANCE 

54.  To  react  to  that. 

55.  You  don’t  have  a  chance  to  say, 

56.  Maybe  he’s  right, 

57.  ‘Cause  if  you  think 

58.  For  a  moment 

59.  That  maybe  he’s  right, 
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60.  You’re  just  going  to  get 

61.  Shot  in  the  head  anyway. 

62.  You  really  didn’t  have  a  big  option. 

In  categorizing  all  these  narratives,  then,  I  considered  the  rhetorical  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  narrative  in  relation  to  the  overall  narrative  frame  space.  I 
weighed  particular  parts  of  the  narrative  with  features  of  the  whole  to 
identify  the  typical  patterns  for  each  particular  narrative. 

The  characteristics  of  these  six  different  types  of  narratives  and  the 
emergent  ethos  represented  in  each  one  are  summarized  in  Table  2. 

In  summary,  I  have  catalogued  the  narrative  discourse  in  this  6-week 
Holocaust  unit,  and  six  particular  frame  spaces — sets  of  interpretive  pos¬ 
sibilities — have  been  differentiated  in  the  narrative  discourse.  As  has  been 
shown,  each  of  these  narrative  types  shaped  a  slightly  different  ethos  for  this 
teacher  through  varying  configurations  of  such  rhetorical  means  as  point  of 
view,  verb  tense,  temporal  transitions,  and  acknowledgement  of  source. 

FREQUENCY  OF  NARRATIVE  SUBGENRES 

These  narrative  types  were  unequally  distributed  throughout  the  unit,  with 
event  narratives  occurring  32  times,  experience  narratives  16  times,  de¬ 
scription  narratives  8  times,  hypothetical  narratives  7  times,  procedural 
narratives  7  times,  and  dramatic  monologues  5  times.  These  findings  are 
summarized  in  Table  3. 

The  high  percentage  of  event  narratives  is  one  of  the  more  noticeable 
findings  here,  and  it  suggests  that  a  more  knowledgeable  and  objective 
narrative  ethos  most  often  emerged  in  the  narratives.  However,  the  more 
personally  connected  experience  narratives  also  occurred  with  more  sig¬ 
nificant  frequency  than  the  other  types,  making  up  21.3%  of  the  narratives. 
Of  these  16  narratives,  however,  10  were  student  narratives  (note  that  all 
the  student  narratives  fall  into  this  category),  and  only  six  were  uttered  by 
the  teacher.  Therefore,  in  the  consideration  of  teaching  ethos,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  the  appearance  of  experience  narratives  is  comparable 
with  the  other  four  types. 

The  preponderance  of  event  narratives,  experience  narratives,  descrip¬ 
tive  narratives,  and  procedural  narratives  suggests  that  the  majority  of  all 
narratives  (84%)  conveyed  basic  information  about  the  temporal  sequence 
of  events  in  the  Holocaust  that  had  been  gained  by  the  teacher  from  various 
sources  both  near  and  far.  The  hypothetical  narratives  and  dramatic  mon¬ 
ologues,  which  constituted  16%  of  all  narratives,  were  less  grounded  in  the 
actual  occurrences  of  the  past  and  the  temporal  sequences  therein  and  were 
a  hybrid  frame  space  between  imagination  and  “historical  fact.”  In  these 
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Emergent  Ethos  Teacher  as  Teacher  as  Teacher  as  Teacher  as  Teacher  as  Teacher  as 

objective,  personally  objective  storyteller  historical  play  actor 

knowledgeable  connected  describer  of  commentator 

narrator  narrator  sociological  & 

historical 
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Table  3.  Frequency  of  narrative  subgenres  in  6-week  Holocaust  unit 


Narrative 

Type 

Event  Experience  Description  Hypothetical 

Procedural 

Dramatic 

Monologue 

Number 

32  16 

8 

7 

7 

5 

(n  =  75) 

%  of  n 

42.66%  21.33% 

10.66% 

9.33  % 

9.33% 

6.66% 

narrative  types,  the  teacher  was  storyteller  or  play  actor,  transforming  her 
knowledge  about  events  of  the  Holocaust  into  a  dramatic  scenario.  How- 
ever,  these  differences  should  not  be  seen  as  overly  rigid,  for  as  the  presence 
of  animation  in  all  six  types  of  narrative  suggests,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
dramatic  language  embedded  across  narrative  types. 


DISCUSSION 

This  analysis  has  shown  how  one  teacher  employed  the  rhetorical  means  of 
narrative  to  position  herself  authoritatively  in  relation  to  her  students  and 
to  the  content  that  she  was  teaching.  In  this  discussion,  I  will  further  elab¬ 
orate  on  (a)  what  the  shared  narrative  frame  space  (across  these  six  different 
types)  offered  in  this  classroom  in  terms  of  negotiating  classroom  ethos;  (b) 
how  we  may  account  for  the  distinct  narrative  types,  particularly  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  event  narrative;  (c)  how  Jane’s  emergent  ethos  related  to 
the  content  of  the  Holocaust;  (d)  the  influence  of  Jane’s  narrative  discourse 
on  her  students;  and  (e)  some  limitations  that  are  presented  through  this 
particular  case  of  narrative  discourse  in  a  middle  school  unit  about  the 
Holocaust. 

NARRATIVE  FRAME  SPACE 

The  frame  space  of  narrative,  as  I  have  elaborated  it  in  contrast  with  non¬ 
narrative,  established  an  alternative  role  for  both  Jane  and  her  students.  In 
Britton’s  (1970/1990)  terms,  narrative  events  invited  students  to  don  spec¬ 
tator,  rather  than  participant,  roles  in  the  classroom  for  the  duration  of  the 
performance,  as  the  teacher  did  the  same.  Rather  than  using  the  language 
of  “getting  things  done,”  Jane  donned  the  spectator  role  as  she  “re- 
count[ed],  embroider[ed],  interpreted],  commented]  upon  the  events” 
(Britton,  p.  105).  Britton  highlighted  a  kind  of  pleasurability  that  spectators, 
both  speakers  and  listeners,  bring  to  such  recounts,  and  this  seems  plausible 
in  this  context  given  the  sheer  number  of  narratives  throughout  the  unit. 
This  pedagogical  strategy  is  similar  to  the  tradition  of  sermons  in  evangel¬ 
ical  Christianity,  which,  in  an  effort  to  make  complex  theological  tiuths 
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understandable  to  “plain  folk,”  often  use  narrative  genres  such  as  parables 
and  biblical  stories.  In  addition  to  this  translational  function,  these  sermon 
genres  aid  memory  and  encourage  moral  action  (Gurevich,  1988;  Juzwik. 
1997),  functions  that  these  narratives  in  teaching  may  also  have  served  in 
the  classroom.  However,  as  I  suggest  below,  the  pleasures  of  such  narration 
may  be  problematic  when  the  narratives  refer  to  the  events  of  the  Holo¬ 
caust.  This  spectator  frame  space  allowed  the  teacher  to  depart  from  an 
ethos  as  “the  one  institutionally  responsible  for  monitoring  learning,”  an 
ethos  dependent  on  power,  and  to  shift  into  a  more  contingent,  audience- 
oriented  authoritative  ethos. 

Furthermore,  because  event  narratives  occurred  in  such  large  numbers 
(43%  of  all  narratives  performed),  this  trend  needs  to  be  accounted  for. 
Such  an  explanation  is  needed  because  the  event  narrative  might  be  heard 
as  reinscribing  the  problems  of  authoritativeness  that  are  discussed  in  the 
studies  of  Nystrand  (1997)  and  Cazden  (2001).  This  narrative  subgenre 
might  be  construed  such  that  the  voice  of  the  teacher  becomes  the  un¬ 
questioned,  disembodied  authority  that  might  as  well  be  in  the  timeline  that 
students  copy  into  their  notes. 

It  would  seem  that  the  genre  of  the  timeline  did  indeed  strongly  influ¬ 
ence  the  emergence  of  narrative  genres  in  the  classroom.  Because  Jane  had 
synthesized  her  research  to  create  the  timeline  text,  it  seems  likelv  that  she 
possessed  a  sense  of  authorship  in  relation  to  the  timeline,  which  licensed 
her  to  fluidlv  elaborate  events  in  that  text  through  the  more  entertaining 
narrative  genre.  Indeed,  this  explanation  becomes  even  more  believable 
when  we  recall  that  a  majority  of  narratives  occurred  in  class  periods  in 
which  students  were  taking  notes  on  the  timelines.  Thus,  the  event  nar¬ 
rative  emerges  as  a  hybrid  genre,  originating  with  the  timeline  genre.  This 
hybridized  frame  space  carries  the  same  authoritative  voice  as  the  time¬ 
line — that  objective  all-knowing  historical  voice — vet  it  also  does  more:  It 
animates  voices,  ascribes  motives,  and  dramatizes  events  in  a  more  enter¬ 
taining  fashion  than  does  the  timeline.  In  short,  it  aims  to  be  more  overtly 
persuasive. 

Closer  attention  to  the  content  of  the  narratives  (and  the  unit)  allows 
further  understanding  of  such  hybridity  in  the  classroom. 

THE  CONTENT  OF  THE  HOLOCAUST 

The  topic  of  the  narratives,  and  the  unit,  was  the  Holocaust,  and  no  doubt 
many  historians,  literary  critics,  and  philosophers  would  question  the  ethics 
of  creating  entertaining  narratives  and  an  authoritative  teaching  ethos  from 
such  a  horrific  set  of  events  in  world  history’  (e.g.,  Bemard-Donals  Sc 
Glejzer,  2001;  Friedlander.  1992;  Lang,  1990;  Ozick,  2000).  Although  I  do 
not  here  have  space  to  engage  with  this  extensive  debate  about  Holocaust 
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representation,  nor  to  evaluate  Jane’s  narrative  pedagogical  discourse  in 
the  terms  of  that  debate,  I  do  want  to  explore  how  the  content  of  the 
Holocaust  interacted  with  narrative  form. 

Wertsch  (2002)  noted  how  narratives  may  serve  as  cultural  tools  to  make 
history  more  usable,  more  present  in  classrooms  and  other  contexts.  He  too 
used  the  example  of  World  War  II,  but  he  focused  on  how  narratives  in 
Russian  schoolrooms  reinforce  a  completely  different  narrative  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  role  in  that  war  against  the  Nazis  than  is  common  in  American  school¬ 
rooms.  Moreover,  Wertsch  suggested  a  continuum  with  historical  accuracy 
at  one  end  and  usability  of  history  on  the  other.  Oral  classroom  narratives, 
in  his  formulation,  enable  the  past  to  become  usable  and  present  for  stu¬ 
dents  today.  He  called  this  process  collective  remembering,  rather  than 
doing  history. 

Because  of  the  morally  fraught  nature  of  the  events  of  the  Holocaust, 
evidence  from  the  narratives  and  other  discourse  and  artifacts  in  this  class¬ 
room  suggest  that  there  was  a  particularly  strong  desire  that  this  unit  not  be 
another  boring  history  lesson,  but  that  it  become  a  useful  moral  lesson — or 
series  of  lessons — to  students  in  the  class.  For  example,  the  introductory 
syllabus  for  the  unit  began  with  the  quote  from  George  Santanya:  “If  we  do 
not  learn  from  our  history,  we  are  bound  to  repeat  it.”  It  went  on  to  state 
more  directly  that  “our  study  is  meant  to  open  our  eyes,  prod  our  thinking, 
and  allow  us  to  learn  from  our  mistakes.”  As  discussed  already,  Jane’s  in¬ 
tention  for  the  course  clearly  possessed  a  moralizing  strand. 

And  this  goal  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  great  deal  of  narrative  research 
that  suggests  that  narratives  are  a  kind  of  moral  scaffolding  for  children: 
“When  adults  elicit,  provide,  and  reformulate  what  happened  in  an 
experience,  they  instill  a  moral  ideology  of  the  course  of  life  events”  (Ochs 
&  Capps,  2001,  p.  104).  Although  most  study  of  this  literature  has  ad¬ 
dressed  narratives  of  personal  experience  or  literary  narratives,  the  insight 
can  be  related  to  the  oral  narratives  of  vicarious  experience  that  occurred  in 
Jane’s  classroom.  Indeed,  Jane  seemed  to  be  tapping  into  a  universal  strat¬ 
egy  for  providing  a  moral  perspective  on  difficult  topics  for  young  people: 
“While  moral  positions  and  strategies  are  locally  organized,  socialization  of 
morality  through  narrative  pervades  childhood  in  every  household  and 
community”  (Ochs  &  Capps,  p.  108).  Thus,  the  particular  moral  weight  of 
the  Holocaust  may  have  led  the  high  frequency  of  narrative  discourse  in 
this  classroom. 

The  kind  of  hybridity  attributed  to  event  narratives  can  be  found  in  all 
Jane’s  narratives  to  some  degree.  Narratives  served  as  fiame  spaces 
through  which,  to  return  to  Wertsch’s  terms,  historical  accuracy  and  usa¬ 
bility  could  be  negotiated  through  teacher  discourse.  Event  narratives  and 
experience,  procedural,  and  descriptive  narratives  all  pulled  more  toward 
historical  accuracy  (and  the  disembodied  voice  of  the  historian),  while 
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hypothetical  narratives  and  dramatic  monologues  represented  the  more 
usable,  even  entertaining,  end  of  the  continuum.  Despite  these  differences 
in  emphasis,  all  narratives  in  this  corpus  represent  some  level  of  negotiation 
between  historical  accuracy  and  usability  in  the  classroom. 

I  speculate  that  this  sort  of  hybridity  was  particularly  possible  because  of 
how  Jane  related  herself  to  the  content  of  the  Holocaust.  Throughout  her 
narratives  and  other  classroom  discourse,  she  presented  herself  (confirming 
in  interviews)  as  having  worked  hard  to  conduct  research  to  know 
more  about  these  events  in  history.  Although  she  certainly  didn’t  have  the 
expertise  that  scholars  in  Holocaust  studies  possess — she  was  learning  for 
teaching,  rather  than  academic,  purposes — she  nevertheless  possessed 
more  knowledge  than  (I  speculate)  a  typical  middle-level  literacy 
teacher  would,  presenting  a  unit  about  the  Holocaust  to  her  students.  This 
status  of  her  expertise  as  a  researcher  about  the  Holocaust  enabled  her  to 
develop  this  hybrid  frame  space  of  narrative:  Although  she  could  draw  on 
the  authority  of  what  she  knew  through  research,  this  authority  was 
not  necessarily  deeply  the  officially  sanctioned  and  fixed  “final  word,”  to 
borrow  from  Bakhtin.  Rather,  her  expertise  was  growing  throughout  the 
unit,  in  a  dynamic  way,  as  she  studied  to  stay  just  a  little  bit  ahead  of 
students.13 


STUDENT  NARRATIVES 

Although  this  analysis  has  focused  on  the  emergence  of  ethos  in  teaching 
narratives,  some  mention  has  been  made  of  student  narratives,  which 
formed  13%  of  this  corpus.  This  significant  percentage  suggests  that  teach¬ 
ing  authority  does  not  have  to  obliterate  student  authority,  as  seems  to  be 
frequently  assumed  in  literature  about  student-centered  learning.  In  the 
final  2  weeks  of  the  unit,  as  Table  1  demonstrates,  student  narratives  were 
more  frequent  than  teacher  narratives.  Indeed,  in  the  final  weeks  of  the 
unit,  Jane  usually  began  class  with  invitations  such  as,  “Does  anyone  have 
anything  to  share  with  the  class  today?”  Students  responded  with  reports  on 
what  they’d  newly  found  out  about  the  Holocaust  through  various  media 
and  family  sources.14  This  increased  emergence  of  student  narration  over 
time  in  the  unit  suggests  that  the  authority  established  through  narrative 
ethos  was  also  modeled  for  students.  This  further  relates  to  Nystrand’s 
(1997)  insights  about  reciprocity:  In  this  classroom  discourse,  as  in  the  dia¬ 
logic  classrooms  studied  by  Nystrand  and  his  colleagues,  the  knowledgeable 
role  of  narrator  was  not  limited  to  the  person  “in  power” — the  teacher — but 
to  anyone  who  had  learned  something  that  might  be  of  interest  to  the  rest  of 
the  class.  In  Corbett’s  (1969)  terms,  it  was  the  rhetoric  of  an  open  hand 
rather  than  that  of  a  closed  fist. 
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LIMITATIONS 

Although  the  teaching  discourse  in  this  unit  about  the  Holocaust  does  il¬ 
luminate  important  factors  in  establishing  classroom  authority,  this  study, 
and  the  data  from  which  it  is  drawn,  possesses  some  limitations.  The  first 
issue  is  the  voluntary  makeup  of  the  class,  which  was  an  elective  pull-out 
unit  rather  than  a  required  curricular  unit.  This  means,  first  of  all,  that 
students  wanted  to  be  there  and  were  more  likely  to  be  an  attentive  au¬ 
dience  for  the  kinds  of  narratives  in  teaching  that  I  have  discussed.  It  fur¬ 
ther  means  that  the  Jane  possessed  a  great  deal  of  autonomy  in  planning 
and  shaping  the  curriculum,  a  state  of  affairs  that  is  becoming  more  rare  for 
educators  in  an  era  of  accountability. 

Second,  Jane  was  a  young  teacher,  in  her  third  year  of  teaching,  and  was 
enthusiastic  about  developing  this  new  unit.  Further,  our  teacher-researcher 
relationship  was  highly  collaborative.  I  speculate  that  this  happened  in  part 
because  of  my  recent  identity  as  a  middle  school  teacher  and  how  I  brought 
that  identity  into  our  relationship.  This  collaboration  may  also  be  attribut¬ 
able  to  other  commonalities,  such  as  both  of  us  being  in  our  20s.  Addition¬ 
ally,  Jane’s  eagerness  to  become  involved  in  a  research  study  of  her 
classroom  discourse — which  she  saw  as  an  opportunity  to  reflect  on  her 
teaching — created  an  unusual  situation  with  a  high  level  of  reciprocity  and 
goodwill  between  the  two  of  us.  Admittedly,  this  situation  might  be  difficult 
to  replicate  in  other  studies  of  the  rhetoric  of  teaching. 

Jane  was  furthermore  well  prepared  to  teach  this  subject  matter  of  the 
Holocaust.  This  content-area  specialization  and  preparation  may  have  had 
much  to  do  with  her  ability  to  rhetorically  construct  authority  in  the  classroom; 
without  this  logos,  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  construct  a  persuasive 
ethos.  I  speculate,  however,  that  were  she  a  scholar  of  Holocaust  represen¬ 
tation,  with  a  deeper  knowledge  of  ongoing  academic  debates  in  Holocaust 
studies,  such  narrative  language  might  have  been  less  frequent  in  her  class. 

Finally,  the  content  of  the  Holocaust  in  this  classroom,  and  its  inherent 
dramatic  and  morally  powerful  nature,  inevitably  has  shaped  what  could  be 
learned  about  narrative  and  authority  in  teaching  in  the  analysis.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  such  a  level  of  authority  would  be  more  difficult  to  develop  with 
other  curricular  content,  such  as  a  unit  on  writing  a  research  papei.  1  his 
remains  an  empirical  question  to  be  examined  through  further  study  of 
other  rhetorics  of  teaching. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  EDUCATORS  AND  RESEARCHERS 

This  article  has  illuminated  how  teachers  can  be  seen  as  authoritative  agents 
with  a  variety  of  rhetorical  means  available  to  them  in  the  frame  space  of 
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narrative  form.  Jane’s  artfully  wrought  narrative  ethos  is  characterized  by 
hybridity  and  a  fluidity  of  roles  in  the  classroom.  Although  transmission, 
and  the  goal  of  historical  accuracy,  does  play  a  role  in  shaping  the  narrative 
discourse  of  this  corpus,  examining  teaching  in  terms  of  ethos  challenges 
primary  metaphors  of  teachers  as  conduits  of  scientifically  proven  curricula. 
This  analysis  instead  suggests  that  teaching  ethos  can  emerge  as  the  teacher 
both  transmits  and  transforms  historical  matter  through  artful  and  per¬ 
suasive  dialogization  to  creatively  accent  the  voices  and  genres  of  others  for 
relational  purposes  in  the  classroom.  This  finding  supports  Bauman’s 
(1990)  prediction  that  “the  exploration  of  how  such  generic  blendings  are 
accomplished  in  performance  will  highlight  a  creative  dimension  of  human 
verbal  expression  that  has  tended  to  be  obscured  by  established  notions  of 
genre,  revealing  more  closely  how  people  use  verbal  art  in  the  conduct  of 
their  social  lives”  (p.  140).  In  particular,  this  analysis  shows  how  one  teacher 
artfully  maneuvered  in  narrative  frame  space  to  construct  an  authoritative 
teaching  ethos. 

Much  work  remains  to  be  done  to  fully  understand  the  role  of 
narrative  discourse  in  teaching.  First,  research  on  narrative  discourse  in 
teaching  needs  to  examine  narratives  in  other  kinds  of  units  (e.g.,  not 
historically  based)  in  literacy  classrooms.  Second,  the  relationship  between 
what  students  learn  and  perform  about  the  topic  or  practice  of  study 
and  the  ethos  that  the  teacher  performed  through  narrative  needs 
to  be  studied  in  greater  detail.  For  example,  a  study  of  how  teacher 
narration  impacts  students  writing  about  the  Holocaust  would  be  one 
important  direction  to  pursue  in  extension  of  this  study.  Finally,  the  efficacy 
of  narrative  discourse  in  highly  diverse  classrooms,  where  students 
and  teacher  do  not  share  linguistic  and  cultural  commonplaces,  must 
be  investigated  to  gain  a  more  balanced  picture  of  teaching  narratives 
in  action. 

Nevertheless,  this  analysis  alone  may  provide  a  way  for  educators 
to  critically  consider  their  often  tacit  (seemingly  natural)  narrative 
discourse  to  gain  a  greater  awareness  of  how  they  do  and  might  differ¬ 
ently  employ  narratives  in  their  teaching.  Perhaps  this  analysis  will 
be  most  useful  for  preservice  teachers  for  whom  the  cultivation  of 
authority  can  be  a  mystifying  problem.  Jane  Connor  revealed  the  subtle 
rhetorical  means  through  which  one  authoritative  ethos  in  teaching  is  es¬ 
tablished.  Jane’s  example  illuminates  narrative  pathways  for  teachers  to 
claim  authority  in  their  teaching  and  to  model  such  authority  for 
their  students.  Certainly,  the  more  rhetorical  and  performative  resources 
(of  which  narrative  is  but  one)  that  teachers  have  at  their  disposal,  the 
more  prepared  they  will  be  to  fashion  a  teaching  ethos  that  responds 
to  the  particular  configuration  of  their  students  from  day  to  day  and  year 
to  year. 
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APPENDIX  A 
TIMELINE  -  1936 


FEBRUARY 

-  The  Gestapo  becomes  the  supreme  police  agency  of  Nazi  Germany 

*  Exclusive  right  to  make  arrests — gives  them  complete  independence  of 
the  courts 

MARGH 

-  Hitler  sends  troops  to  the  Rhineland  Province  (defies  Treaty  of  V.  -  7th) 

*  To  maintain  the  “peace,”  neither  Britain  nor  France  move  to  stop  him 

*  Last  great  chance  is  missed  by  the  two  western  powers  to  bring  Hitler 
down 

JULY 

-  Upper  Silesia  portion  of  Geneva  Convention  expires.  Jews  in  that  area 
now  must  abide  by  German  law. 

SEPTEMBER 

-  SACHSENHAUSEN  CONCENTRATION  CAMP  ESTABLISHED 
OCTOBER 

-  Secret  protocol  is  signed  between  G.  and  Italy 

*  First  step  to  official  formation  of  the  “Axis” 


APPENDIX  B 


Hitler  Got  Lucky  (1.20.00) 

Nathan: 

1.  My  dad  told  me  about  this 
Jane:  Yeah 

2.  Because  I  was  talking  about  the  Holocaust. 

3.  And 

4.  They  were  in  a  meeting, 

5.  And  somebody  wanted  to  kill  Hitler. 

6.  And  there  was  a  BIG  oak  table, 

7.  And  they 

8.  slid  the  bombs 

9.  right  by  the  briefcase. 

10.  And  Hitler  was  talking, 
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1 1 .  And  he  moved  a  lot. 

12.  And  he  KICKED  the  briefcase 

13.  Down  to  the  end  of  the  table 

14.  on  accident 

Jane:  [laughs]  (police?) 

15.  By  one  of  the  legs. 

16.  And  the  legs  are 

17.  like  huge. 

18.  They’re  like 

19.  As  big  as  one  of  these  tables. 

20.  and  it  just  blew  off 

21.  the  part  of  the  table. 

22.  And  a  couple  people  died, 

23.  But, 

24.  They  didn’t  hit  him. 

Jane:  So,  yeah 

25.  So 

26.  He  g 

27.  He  got  lucky  though. 

Jane:  Yeah,  he  did  get  lucky.  He  got  lucky  a  LOT  of  times. 
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Notes 

1  It  is  also  relevant  here  to  consider  the  Bakhtinian  (1981)  distinction  between  author¬ 
itative  and  internally  persuasive  discourse.  However,  what  I  am  treating  as  authority  would  be 
more  like  Bakhtin’s  notion  of  internally  persuasive  discourse  (though  with  less  a  focus  on 
reception  and  more  on  discursive  production)  and  less  like  Bakhtin’s  notion  of  authoritative 
discourse.  However,  I  have  not  used  these  terms  in  this  article  because  of  the  potential  for 
confusion. 

2  See  Varenne,  1978,  for  an  exception. 

3  Indeed,  much  of  Burke’s  fascination  with  the  workings  of  rhetoric  seems  to  be  a  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  rise  of  Fascism  during  the  Second  World  War  in  Europe.  Although  the  potential 
for  unethical  rhetoric  and  its  horrifying  consequences  are  mentioned  in  his  A  Rhetoric  of  Motives 
(1950/1969),  this  theme  is  explored  even  more  explicitly  in  Burke’s  (1941/1973)  long  review  of 
Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf  entitled,  “The  Rhetoric  of  Hitler’s  Battle.”  His  argument  there  is  that  this 
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rhetoric  needs  to  be  read  and  studied  carefully,  not  so  much  because  it  will  be  possible  to  stamp 
it  out,  but  so  that  another,  more  ethical,  kind  of  rhetoric  can  be  imagined,  studied,  and  cul¬ 
tivated.  I  believe  that  this  line  of  thinking  is  also  relevant  for  rhetorical  studies  of  classroom 
teaching,  particularly  this  study  of  what  I  consider  good  rhetoric  in  a  classroom. 

4  All  names  of  institutions,  places,  and  people  are  pseudonyms. 

5  This  teaching  experience  had  ended  only  six  months  before  this  research  project  began. 

6  The  unit  began  on  December  3,  1999,  and  ended  on  January  27,  2000. 

7  I  sat  in  the  back  of  the  classroom,  opposing  the  video  camera. 

8  This  was  due  to  my  limited  access  to  video  equipment,  which  was  made  available  in 
January  2000  through  my  affiliation  with  the  National  Research  Center  on  English  Learning 
and  Achievement,  under  the  direction  of  Martin  Nystrand. 

9  This  exclusion  was  made  primarily  because  such  narratives  lacked  the  performative 
dimensions  that  the  whole-class  narratives  possessed.  Moreover,  I  lacked  technological  re¬ 
sources  to  record  all  groups  during  such  classroom  activities. 

10  Because  students  had  been  pulled  out  for  this  elective  class  from  regular  language  arts 
classes  in  their  “house,”  they  collaborauvely  decided  to  create  a  play  based  on  The  Cage  to  share 
with  their  house  what  they  learned  in  the  unit.  Because  of  scheduling  difficulties,  I  was  unable 
to  tape  that  performance,  which  occurred  after  the  completion  of  the  unit. 

1 1  See  Juzwik,  2003,  ch.  4,  for  more  elaboration  on  these  poetic  facets  of  teacher  narration. 

12  Since  completing  this  analysis,  I  have  continued  with  research  woik  that  takes  me  into 
middle-level  literacy  classrooms.  In  observations  not  explicitly  oriented  toward  narrative  anal¬ 
ysis  in  the  terms  laid  out  here,  I  have  informally  observed  that  hypothetical  narratives  occur  not 
infrequently  in  classroom  discourse  at  this  level.  Particularly  in  discussions  about  literature, 
both  teachers  and  students  seem  to  draw  upon  this  subgenre  to  dramatize  liteiary  storylines 
and  connect  them  to  the  social  world  of  the  classroom  and  to  their  lives  and  identities  beyond 
the  classroom. 

13  Moreover,  the  place  of  the  Holocaust  in  language  arts  classrooms  probably  also  needs  to 
be  discussed  in  response  to  this  analysis  and  the  broader  study.  An  outside  onlooker  might 
easily  mistake  this  language  arts  class  for  a  social  studies  or  history  class.  As  a  result  of  her 
concern  to  maintain  historical  accuracy  in  a  deep  enough  sense  that  students  could  make  sense 
of  the  literatures  they  were  reading  (e.g.,  Senders’s  The  Cage),  Jane  decided  to  spend  a  great 
deal  of  time  educating  students  about  this  historical  contexts.  Although  they  were  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing  about  events  of  the  Holocaust — as  suggested  by  standards  for  the  teaching 
of  English  language  arts — a  lot  of  their  activities  were  focused  on  learning  about  the  past. 
Perhaps  this  topic  needs  to  be  rethought  as  such  entrenched  content  material  in  middle-level 
English  classrooms  unless  it  is  strongly  linked  to  the  same  topic  in  social  studies  class,  for  too 
easily,  at  least  for  a  sensitive  teacher,  a  Holocaust  unit  can  become  an  exploration  of  the  events 
of  the  past  rather  than  students’  communicative  skills  in  the  present.  Another  alternative  would 
be  to  focus  on  the  rhetoric  of  the  Holocaust  or  to  conduct  a  study  of  how  Holocaust  narratives 
are  formed. 

14  An  example  of  one  such  student  narrative  is  included  in  Appendix  B. 
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This  article  discusses  the  primary  q  ualities  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  proposal  and  how 
those  qualities  relate  to  the  qualities  of  a  dissertation  and  to  the  nature  of  a  research 
university.  Typical  parts  of  a  proposal  are  discussed — problem,  significance,  literature 
review,  theoretical  perspective,  questions,  methods,  and  ethics — and  reasons  are  given 
for  the  role  that  each  part  plays  in  the  development  of  a  dissertation.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  nature  of  argument  and  on  the  integrity  of  the  proposal  as  a  whole. 
Examples,  including  notes  on  writing,  are  drawn  from  several  qualitative  proposals. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  dissertation  proposal  is  one  of  the  milestones  in  the  education  of  a 
doctoral  candidate.  The  proposal  begins  the  final  long  leg  of  the  doctoral 
journey,  and  its  acceptance  is  usually  met  with  a  well-deserved  sense  of 
accomplishment,  a  sigh  of  relief,  and  a  tingle  of  anticipation.  It  is  indeed  a 
personal  milestone.  However,  the  development  of  the  proposal  can  be  a 
tough  slog  and  stumbles  can  mark  the  path,  particularly  at  the  start.  Some 
difficulties  are  inevitable — destinations  worth  arriving  at  frequently  ai  e  not 
easily  approached — but  some  can  be  made  less  arduous,  if  not  avoided. 
Although  the  unique  path  that  every  dissertation  proposal  takes  means  that, 
especially  for  those  to  follow,  a  map  is  out  of  the  question,  a  general  sense  of 
the  terrain  is  usually  helpful;  it  helps  to  know  that  this  is  a  territory  marked 
by  sweaty  inclines,  serene  plateaus,  and  precipitous  drops. 

The  following  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  territory  from  one  doctoral 
supervisor’s  point  of  view.  It  is  not  a  map.  My  intent  is  that  the  sketch  will 
assist  doctoral  travelers  by  raising  issues  that  they  at  least  should  be  awai  e  of 
in  the  development  of  a  dissertation  proposal.  After  all,  the  proposal  is  a 
document  aimed  at  convincing  a  supervisor  and  committee  that  the  topic  is 
worth  researching  and  the  candidate  has  the  wherewithal  to  carry  it  out. 
Nevertheless,  what  should  a  proposal  include,  and  why?  Although 
dissertation  proposals  can  vary  enormously  in  form  and  length,  they  tend 
to  share  some  very  basic  qualities.  What  are  these  qualities?  And  how  are 
they  connected  to  a  more  general  understanding  of  scholarship.^ 
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I  have  sketched  qualities  that  I  regard  as  important  in  three  broad  cate¬ 
gories:  context,  content,  and  notes  on  writing.  My  comments  primarily 
pertain  to  qualitative  inquiry,  although  some  of  what  I  have  to  say  is  rel¬ 
evant  to  other  approaches.1 


THE  CONTEXT 

The  qualities  of  dissertation  proposals  and  dissertations  naturally  reflect 
their  scholarly  context,  including  implicit  understandings  of  the  nature  of  a 
research  university  and  the  apprenticeship  education  of  doctoral  candi¬ 
dates.  These  are  qualities  that  any  doctoral  candidate  should  be  aware  of, 
but  they  are  not  uncontroversial,  and  where  one  stands  with  respect  to 
them  differs  from  held  to  field,  from  individual  to  individual,  and  from 
supervisor  to  supervisor.  Let  me  begin  with  comments  about  the  qualities  of 
doctoral  dissertations. 

QUALITIES  OF  DISSERTATIONS 

Proposals  are  working  documents  on  the  way  to  the  production  of  a  dis¬ 
sertation,  and  the  qualities  of  a  proposal  are  very  much  guided  by  the 
qualities  of  a  dissertation.  Here  is  a  short  list:  A  doctoral  dissertation  must 
make  a  substantive  contribution  to  scholarship.  It  must  address  a  clear 
problem.  The  problem  need  not  be  simple;  it  need  not  be  stated  in  a  single 
sentence;  and  it  need  not  be  conceptualized  in  traditional,  empirical, 
hypothesis-testing  terms,  but  it  must  be  clear  and  explicit.  The  problem 
addressed  must  not  have  been  addressed  before,  or  it  must  have  been 
incompletely  or  inadequately  addressed — in  other  words,  a  doctoral  dis¬ 
sertation  is  meant  to  make  an  original  contribution  to  scholarship.  It  is 
expected  to  be  systematic  rather  than  selective.  It  should  have  relevance 
beyond  the  local  conditions  of  its  execution.  It  should  acknowledge  the 
research  context  within  which  it  is  developed.  It  must  make  an  argument 
and,  regardless  of  the  meaning  of  argument,  the  conclusions  must  be  ad¬ 
equately  supported.  Finally,  a  doctoral  dissertation  should  demonstrate  the 
author’s  sensitivity  to  the  connection  between  method  and  meaning.  The 
author  should,  in  some  way,  show  an  awareness  of  the  relationship  between 
the  conceptual  and  methodological  moves  made  during  the  conduct  of  the 
study  and  the  final  outcomes  of  the  study.  The  author  should  show  an 
awareness  of  the  bearing  of  those  moves  on  the  overall  integrity  of  the  work 
and  should  be  able  to  give  good  reason  for  making  them.  I  call  it  self- 
conscious  method.  Of  course,  these  qualities  are  expressed  in  varying  degrees 
in  actual  dissertations,  but  generally  they  set  the  standard  to  which  a  dis¬ 
sertation  should  aspire.2 
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As  to  self-conscious  method,  writing  that  is  self-conscious  tends  to  reflect 
the  layers  and  complexity  of  the  process  of  a  dissertation  as  it  unfolds  from 
conceptualization  to  finished  product.  But  more  significantly,  self-conscious 
method  is  the  means  for  justifying  the  various  moves  that  are  made  within 
all  the  other  qualities  expected  of  a  doctoral  dissertation,  from  conceptu¬ 
alization  to  literature  review,  to  argument,  to  form.  And  here,  perhaps,  we 
can  see  the  rough  distinction  between  research  in  general  and  research 
done  within  the  rubric  of  a  doctoral  dissertation.  A  doctoral  dissertation  is, 
after  all,  not  only  a  piece  of  original  research;  it  is  a  demonstration  that  the 
candidate  is  ready  to  do  independent  research.  It  is  tied  to  the  apprentice¬ 
ship  nature  of  the  education  of  a  future  academic.  Self-conscious  method  in 
a  doctoral  dissertation  is  an  explicit  demonstration  of  that  which,  later  in  the 
author’s  career,  will  be  assumed. 

The  concept  of  self-conscious  method  presupposes  an  understanding 
about  an  aspect  of  a  dissertation  worth  exploring  a  bit  further — its  rela¬ 
tionship  to  evidence  and  argument.  A  dissertation  is  a  document  that  (in  one 
fashion  or  another )  makes  claims  (of  one  sort  or  another)  that  are  suppoited  (in 
one  way  or  another)  by  argument  and  evidence  (of  one  type  or  another).  Claims 
based  on  evidential  argument  (claims  supported  by  evidence  and  argument) 
are  opposed  to  claims  based  on  unwarranted  opinion,  ideology,  dogma, 
power,  and  authority.  Evidential  argument  is  a  cornerstone  ol  academic 
scholarship  regardless  of  the  approach  to  inquiry.  Power  and  authority  are 
alive  and  well  in  the  academic  world,  but  they  are  not  the  foundations  on 
which  the  university  builds  its  reputation.  The  ideals — the  principles — that 
the  university  struggles  to  fulfill  (struggles  circumscribed  by  epoch,  culture, 
and  local  context)  are  ideals  based  in  academic  freedom  and  evidential 
argument. 5  A  proposal,  then,  is  a  piece  of  writing  that  outlines  the  pioblem 
to  be  addressed,  sets  the  boundaries  for  the  sorts  of  claims  that  will  be  made, 
and  articulates  the  methods  by  which  those  claims  will  be  supported  by 
evidence  and  argument.  It  is  a  piece  of  writing  that  sets  in  motion  a  piocess 
that  customarily  culminates  in  the  oral  defense  of  the  dissei  tation.  Although 
the  essential  nature  of  a  dissertation  is  supporting  claims  with  evidential 
argument,  what  it  means  to  do  that  is  not  nearly  as  cut  and  dried  as  it  was  in 
an  earlier  time,  and  there  is  a  healthy  academic  discussion  about  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  terms  like  claim  and  argument  and  evidence. 

Indeed,  to  say  that  a  doctoral  dissertation  must  have  an  argument  may 
seem  unduly  restrictive,  particularly  for  qualitative  inquiry.  Many  qualita¬ 
tive  inquiries  (narrative,  for  instance)  do  not,  in  any  formal  sense,  make  an 
argument;  they  do  not  lay  out  in  step-by-step  fashion  what  we  might  gen¬ 
erally  think  of  as  an  argument.  But  this  begs  a  question:  What  do  we  think 
of  when  we  think  of  an  argument?  If  a  dissertation  must  have  an  argument, 
what  does  this  actually  mean?  First  of  all,  we  should  recognize  that  theie  is 
considerable  variability  in  the  language  used  to  talk  about  arguments.  For 
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Unless 

R 


On  account  of 

B 

Figure  1.  Stephen  Toulmin’s  argument  pattern. 


instance,  saying  that  a  dissertation  must  “make  a  point  and  back  it  up”  or 
should  “support  its  conclusions”  are  different  ways  of  saying  that  it  must 
make  an  argument.  Most  arguments  are  not  unitary  entities;  they  are  com¬ 
plex.  Consequently,  to  say  that  a  dissertation  should  make  an  argument 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  a  single  linear  strand  of  thinking  that  culminates 
in  a  single  “therefore”  statement,  as  with  a  syllogism.  The  reference  to  “the 
argument”  in  a  dissertation  is  often  a  manner  of  speaking  that  may,  most 
likely,  refer  to  a  network  of  arguments,  some  of  them  sometimes  more 
central  than  others.  Often  the  arguments  in  dissertations  are  implicit,  as 
with  many  qualitative  dissertations.  That  is,  a  reader  does  not  literally  “see” 
a  formal  statement  of  the  argument  (in  fact,  to  make  the  argument  formally 
explicit  might  look  rather  odd).  In  these  cases,  to  say  that  a  dissertation 
must  have  an  argument  is  a  metaphoric  way  of  speaking.  But  even  in  such 
cases,  there  is  usually  a  set  of  conclusions  or  findings  in  a  final  chapter  (the 
“answers”  to  the  questions  posed  in  the  study,  for  instance),  and  these 
findings,  taken  together  with  all  that  has  gone  before  and  the  qualifiers 
(limitations)  that  follow,  could  be  said,  metaphorically,  to  be  “the  argu¬ 
ment.”  But  now  I  have  not  only  used  the  term  argument,  but  I  have  also 
introduced  the  terms  conclusion,  qualifier,  limitations,  findings,  and  answers. 
The  begged  question  still  is  before  us.  What  do  we  think  of  when  we  think 
of  an  argument?  What  is  its  anatomy,  so  to  speak?  Perhaps  if  we  were  a  bit 
more  clear  about  the  anatomy  or  structure  of  arguments,  we  might  better 
understand  what  is  meant  to  say  that  a  dissertation  must  have  an  evidential 
argument — literally  or  metaphorically — and  why  that  is  an  important  stand 
to  take. 

Stephen  Toulmin’s  classic  work,  The  Uses  of  Argument  (1969),  is  helpful  for 
making  sense  of  these  issues,  and  it  is  worth  taking  a  short  detour  to  have  a 
look  at  the  relevance  of  his  work  to  the  concept  of  a  research  university  and 
to  dissertations  and  dissertation  proposals.  His  argument  pattern  (p.  104)  is 
seen  in  Figure  1. 

In  this  pattern,  D  =  data,  C  =  claim,  Q  =  qualifier,  R  =  rebuttal,  W  =  war¬ 
rant,  and  B  =  backing.  Different  terms  can  be  used  to  represent  these 
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concepts.  For  instance,  conclusion,  explanation,  interpretation,  results,  and  find¬ 
ings  are  among  the  terms  that  are  commonly  used  in  place  of  claims,  and  the 
term  phenomena  can  be  substituted  for  data  with  no  loss  of  meaning.  In  the 
case  of  qualitative  inquiry,  for  instance,  we  construct  an  interpretation 
(make  a  claim  or  come  to  a  conclusion)  based  on  our  analysis  of  observa¬ 
tions,  interviews,  memories,  documents,  and  so  on  (the  data).  There  are 
warrants  that  connect  our  interpretations  to  the  data — that  is,  there  are 
statements,  almost  always  implicit,  that  allow  the  data  to  be  seen  to  be 
relevant  to  the  interpretations.  We  usually  qualify  the  interpretations;  the 
statement  in  the  final  chapter  of  a  qualitative  dissertation  that  the  inter¬ 
pretations  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  generalizable  beyond  the  particular 
case  examined  is  a  form  of  qualifier,  and  that  qualifier  is  subject  to  a  re¬ 
buttal.  Further,  there  is  backing  for  the  warrants— statements  that  legitimate 
the  warrants,  so  to  speak.  The  theoretical  perspective  of  the  study  (dis¬ 
cussed  below)  is,  in  Toulmin’s  (1969)  terms,  the  backing  for  the  warrants 
that  connect  the  data  to  the  interpretations.  That  is  to  say,  the  theoretical 
framework  represents  a  point  of  view  that  legitimizes  the  manner  in  which 
the  interpretations  are  justified  or  warranted.4  In  short,  Toulmin  s  argu¬ 
ment  pattern  is  a  formal  and  explicit  way  of  expressing  one  of  the  quin¬ 
tessential  aspects  of  a  dissertation.  It  also  highlights  in  stark  terms  a 
hallmark  of  the  concept  of  the  university. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  several  points  emerge  from  the  anatomy  of  an 
argument.  First,  the  formality  of  the  argument  pattern,  as  depicted  in  the 
diagram,  allows  a  visual  representation  of  the  logical  relationship  of  a  set  of 
concepts  with  regard  to  what  an  argument  is.  That  we  may  not  always  (or 
ever)  use  exactly  the  terms  Toulmin  uses  to  describe  the  pattern,  or  that  we 
may  never  have  “seen”  the  pattern  before,  or  that  “we  don’t  really  talk  that 
way  in  real  life”  does  not  alter  this  essential  relationship  among  concepts 
and,  consequently,  the  essential  qualities  of  what  the  concept  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  means.  Within  any  language  community,  we  frequently  become  un¬ 
tidy  with  the  terms  we  use,  and  over  time,  we  develop  a  shorthand  way  of 
speaking.  For  instance,  what  we  commonly  call  “evidence”  is,  in  Toulmin’s 
framework,  a  combination  of  the  data  plus  the  waiiant  and  backing  (and 
the  terms  data  and  evidence  are  frequently  used  synonymously  in  everyday 

language).  .  , 

Second,  it  is  important  to  recognize,  again,  that  actual  arguments  are 
enormously  complex  affairs  that  usually  involve  complicated  layeiing  and 
trains  of  logic,  so  to  speak.  The  “evidence”  for  an  interpretation  usually 
involves  statements  that  themselves  are  interpretations  that,  in  turn,  de¬ 
pend  on  other  interpretations,  and  so  on.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
argument  pattern  is  inadequate;  it  just  means  that  most  leal  aiguments  aie 
more  complicated  than  the  elegant  simplicity  of  Toulmin’s  pattern  would 
suggest.5 
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Third,  as  Toulmin  (1969)  remarked,  the  warrants  for  a  conclusion 
(or  an  interpretation)  are  seldom  explicit.  Warrants  are  brought  to  the 
surface  and  become  visible  when  interpretations  are  challenged.  Challenges 
to  an  interpretation  are  almost  always  challenges  about  the  quality 
of  the  evidence.  Remember  from  above  that  evidence  is  a  term  that  gen¬ 
erally  includes  data,  warrants,  and  backing.  There  are  four  possibilities: 

(1)  the  challenge  can  be  that  there  is  not  enough  data  to  support  the  claim 
(e.g.,  claiming  that  a  teacher  believes  in  streaming  because  on  one  occasion 
she  was  heard  to  say,  “streaming  seemed  to  work  with  that  class”); 

(2)  the  challenge  can  be  that  the  warrant  is  inadequate  (e.g.,  “yes,  I  agree 
with  your  data — there  are  dozens  of  trailer  trucks  parked  in  the  desert — but 
I  don’t  see  how  that  leads  to  a  conclusion  that  there  are  weapons 
of  mass  destruction”);  (3)  the  challenge  can  be  that  there  is  inadequate 
data  and  inadequate  warrant  (e.g.,  “you  have  satellite  photos  of  only  two 
trucks,  and  besides,  on  what  grounds  does  a  truck  in  the  desert  mean  that 
there  are  weapons  of  mass  destruction?”);  or  (4)  the  challenge  can  be  a 
fundamental  disagreement  with  the  theoretical  perspective  (backing)  as 
when,  say,  a  person  refuses  to  accept  the  “evidence”  for  parapsychological 
phenomena. 

Toulmin’s  argument  pattern,  then,  is  one  way  of  representing  the  deeply 
ingrained,  but  seldomly  discussed,  belief  that  the  quality  of  our  inquiries 
depend  fundamentally  on  evidential  argument.  The  idea  of  “evidential 
argument”  can  be  taken  both  literally  and  metaphorically,  as  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  above,  depending  on  the  held  of  study.  For  instance,  standard  em¬ 
pirical  proposals  commonly  use  terms  like  evidence,  data,  support,  claim,  and 
so  on.  Philosophical  (analytical,  conceptual)  inquiries  are  generally  written 
with  empirical  phenomena  as  a  backdrop  and,  although  the  terms  argument 
and  claim  appear  frequently,  terms  like  data  and  evidence  seldom  appear 
either  in  the  proposal  or  the  study,  if  at  all.  Qualitative  inquiries  normally 
take  pains  to  make  clear  that  they  are  not  generalizable  (to  qualify  the  claims 
that  are  made,  to  use  Toulmin’s  language)  and  to  argue  for  the  usefulness  of 
the  findings;  in  so  doing,  they  implicitly  assume  evidential  argument  even 
though  the  terms  evidence,  data,  and  warrant  are  unlikely  to  be  seen  in  the 
proposal  or  in  the  dissertation.  Narrative  studies  seldom,  if  ever,  use  terms 
like  evidence  even  though  the  crafting  of  a  narrative  clearly  is  dependent  on 
various  types  of  evidence.  I  am  suggesting,  then,  that  any  academic  schol¬ 
arship  is  guided  by  the  implicit  and  explicit  rules  of  inquiry  (evidential 
argument),  but  the  degree  to  which  one  will  actually  find  the  associated 
terms  (claim,  evidence,  data,  support,  argument,  and  so  on)  depends  on  the 
field  of  study.  Regardless  of  approach,  the  grounds  on  which  the  outcomes 
of  a  study  can  be  regarded  as  “true”  (warranted,  justified,  accurate,  re¬ 
vealing,  insightful,  useful,  and  so  on)  is  a  legitimate  question  for  any  dis¬ 
sertation. 
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Let  me  conclude  this  important  detour  by  coming  back  to  a  statement 
that  I  made  above:  A  dissertation  is  a  document  that  (in  one  fashion  or  an¬ 
other)  makes  claims  (of  one  sort  or  another )  that  are  supported  (in  one  way  or 
another)  by  argument  and  evidence  (of  one  type  or  another).  The  simple  for¬ 
mality  of  Toulmin’s  argument  pattern  and  the  general  idea  of  evidential 
argument  should  not  be  read  narrowly  to  refer  only  to  empirical, 
hypothetico-deductive,  scientific  forms  of  argument,  which  is  why  I  have 
italicized  the  parenthetical  comments  in  the  previous  sentence.  Disserta¬ 
tions  of  all  types  fit  into  this  framework  in  one  way  or  another.  The  “claims” 
(results,  findings)  of  dissertations  with  a  more  empirical/quantitative  bent 
tend  to  be  focused  on  a  well-honed,  specific  (null)  hypothesis  that  often  can 
be  stated  in  a  single  sentence;  in  these  cases,  the  claim  of  the  dissertation  is 
explicit,  and  the  term  “claim”  is  frequently  used  to  discuss  the  work. 

The  “claims”  of  empirical/qualitative  dissertations  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
talked  about  using  that  term,  and  what  is  being  claimed,  so  to  speak,  is  more 
general  than  one  would  find  in  a  quantitative  work.  The  claim  is  usually 
implicit,  but  if  made  explicit,  it  would  be  written  something  like:  (a)  the 
descriptions  in  this  study  are  accurate,  (b)  the  interpretations  in  this  study 
are  trustworthy,  (c)  the  perspective  offered  in  this  study  is  useful.  In  each  of 
these  cases,  a  claim  is  being  made,  but  the  term  claim  is  not  used,  nor  is  it 
explicit  in  the  way  I  have  written. 

The  claims  of  philosophical/analytical  dissertations  are  often  discussed 
using  that  very  term,  but  the  support  for  the  claims  is  less  on  empirical  data 
than  on  the  logical  tightness  of  step-by-step  argument,  often  including  the 
careful  analysis  of  central  terms  in  the  argument.  As  for  evidence,  one 
community  of  scholars  might  not  agree  with  the  warrants  and  backing  or 
the  data  routinely  used  by  another  community  of  scholars,  which  is  one  of 
the  reasons  that  qualitative  inquiry  had  difficulty  in  gaining  a  toe-hold 
within  the  educational  research  community,  as  pointed  out  by  Roberts 
(1982).  In  my  view,  the  reason  that  Toulmin’s  (1969)  argument  pattern 
is  important  is  that  it  helps  us  think  about  the  nature  of  the  work  we 
do,  including  dissertations  and  proposals,  and  it  connects  that  work  to 
our  shared  understanding  of  an  essential  aspect  of  the  concept  of  the 
university.6 

QUALITIES  OF  PROPOSALS 

The  concept  of  an  argument  in  a  dissertation  concerns  the  need  for 
supporting  the  conclusions  or  interpretations  in  the  study,  whereas  the 
concept  of  an  argument  in  a  proposal  concerns  the  need  to  consti  uct  an 
argument  for  doing  the  research  in  the  first  place.  The  proposal  is  an 
academic  document,  and  consequently,  its  stock-and-trade  is  acade¬ 
mic  prose.  Even  though  what  is  being  proposed  might  be  unusual  or 
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unorthodox,  the  means  for  proposing  it  are  defensible,  reasoned  argu¬ 
ments.  There  is  an  art  to  writing  a  good  proposal  (and  good  proposals  are 
carefully  crafted),  but  in  the  end,  a  proposal  is  an  academic  document,  not  a 
literary  one,  and  straightforward  clarity  about  what,  why,  how,  who,  and 
when  is  critical. 

Coherence  is  another  critical  issue.  Proposals  are  composed  of  parts, 
and  these  parts  need  to  be  clear  and  coherent,  but  they  also  need  to  fit 
together  so  that  the  document  has  integrity.  If  the  methodological  approach 
to  a  problem  is  qualitative,  for  instance,  then  the  problem  should  be  framed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  congruent  with  qualitative  methods.  Likewise,  the 
specific  questions  to  be  addressed  in  the  study  should  be  able  to  be  an¬ 
swered  using  qualitative  methods.  The  literature  review  should  be  seen  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  proposal  rather  than  simply  tacked  on.  At  any  given 
point  in  the  proposal,  a  reader  should  not  raise  the  question,  “Why  is 
this  passage  here,  and  where  does  it  fit  in  the  proposal  as  a  whole?”  These 
are  all  issues  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  proposal,  and  they  are  critical 
for  its  acceptance  by  a  committee  and  for  the  production  of  a  solid  piece  of 
research. 

Although  clarity  and  integrity  are  critical,  what  constitutes  an  acceptable 
proposal  (and  dissertation)  varies;  different  fields  of  inquiry  lie  on  different 
positions  along  the  radical-conservative  continuum.  What  is  considered 
profound  innovation  in  one  held  may  be  regarded  with  skepticism, 
if  not  derision,  by  another,  and  where  a  held  (or  supervisor)  lies  along 
the  continuum  will  naturally  have  a  significant  steering  effect  on  the 
nature  of  the  dissertation  proposal.  There  are  many  approaches  to  edu¬ 
cational  inquiry  and  various  ways  of  categorizing  them — the  crudest  dis¬ 
tinction  is  between  quantitative  and  qualitative  research.'  The  overall  shape 
of  a  proposal  will  depend  on  (a)  the  general  approach,  (b)  the  particular 
rehnement  within  a  general  approach  (e.g.,  narrative  inquiry  within  a 
qualitative  approach),  and  (c)  the  particular  supervisor.  Each  of  these  es¬ 
tablishes  norms  and  expectations  that  influence  what  the  proposal  will 
eventually  look  like. 

GENUINE  INQUIRY 

A  proposal  to  write  a  dissertation  should  be  a  proposal  to  do  a  genuine 
inquiry — genuine.  A  proposal  is  not  aimed  at  proving  what  a  researcher  is 
convinced  about  and  already  believes.  Naturally,  a  researcher  will  have 
plans,  hunches,  hypotheses,  ideas,  insights,  points  of  view,  and  convictions. 
But  a  dissertation  involves  a  process  in  which  questions  are  asked  and  issues 
are  raised  for  which  there  are  no  predrawn  conclusions — the  outcomes  of 
the  inquiry  could  turn  out  differently  than  what  was  anticipated.  A  disser¬ 
tation  may  have  several  general  aims,  but  to  use  an  old  way  of  speaking,  its 
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primary  aim  is  to  develop  new  knowledge  and  understanding,  an  aim  that  is 
connected  to  the  traditions  and  functions  of  a  university.  The  primary  aim 
of  a  dissertation  is  not  to  advertise  and  to  convince  other  people  of  what  we 
already  know  or  believe;  there  are  other  vehicles  for  fulfilling  that  agenda. 
Thus,  the  framing  and  wording  of  the  proposal  should  reflect  an  attitude  of 
genuine  inquiry — it  involves  a  spirit  of  genuinely  finding  out  rather  than 
proving. 


THE  CONTENT 

With  the  above  context  in  mind,  let  me  turn  to  a  discussion  of  the  significant 
parts  of  a  dissertation  proposal:  problem,  theoretical  perspective,  questions, 
literature  review,  methods,  ethical  considerations,  and  plan.  Most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  parts  need  to  be  in  place  and  need  to  be  adequately  done  if  the 
argument  for  doing  the  research  is  to  be  convincing  to  a  supervisor  and 
committee.  In  short,  a  proposal  contains  the  following  colloquial  line  of 
thought:  Here  is  the  educational  research  problem.  — ►  Here’s  why  it’s  sig¬ 
nificant.  — ►  Here’s  what  existing  research  has  said  about  it.  — >  Here’s  what 
the  research  has  missed.  — >  Here’s  what  I  intend  to  do.  — >  Here  s  how  it  will 
contribute. 

Let  me  pause  for  a  moment  and  return  to  something  I  said  at  the  very 
beginning  of  this  article:  It  is  not  a  map  setting  out  rules  and  forms  to  be 
mindlessly  followed.  The  variability  in  qualitative  research  is  enormous,  and 
each  version  of  qualitative  work  (participant  observation,  ethnography, 
phenomenology,  and  so  on)  will  have  different  understandings  as  to  what 
issues  are  to  be  made  explicit  and  how  they  should  be  framed.  Having  said 
that,  the  following  headings  are  fairly  standard  for  many  qualitative  dis¬ 
sertation  proposals.  I  will  discuss  each  in  turn,  beginning  with  the  pioblem, 
and  will  articulate  the  reason  for  its  place  in  a  proposal. 

I.  Introduction  (Overview  and  Background) 

II.  Problem 

III.  Theoretical  Perspective 

IV.  Questions 

V.  Literature  Review 

VI.  Methods 

VII.  Ethics 

VIII.  Plan  and  Timelines 
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PROBLEM 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  a  dissertation  proposal  is  a  clear  state¬ 
ment  of  the  problem  that  the  study  will  address.  A  clear  problem  statement 
should  be  able  to  be  framed  (in  the  candidate’s  mind,  if  not  literally)  in  such 
a  way  as  to  complete  the  sentence,  “The  problem  this  study  will  address 
is. . .  ”  8  I  cannot  stress  this  point  too  much.  A  proposal  must  state  the 
problem  of  the  study  clearly  and  succinctly.  Statements  such  as  “I  want  to 
explore. .  .”  and  “This  study  will  examine. . .”  do  not  tell  a  reader  what  the 
problem  of  the  study  is;  rather,  they  say  what  the  study  will  do,  and  al¬ 
though  what  the  study  will  do  is  equally  critical,  a  reader  first  wants  to  know 
the  problem  that  will  be  the  focus  of  the  research.  The  problem  statement  is 
usually  set  within  a  discussion  of  the  background  or  context  to  the  problem 
and  a  statement  of  the  significance  of  the  problem  for  educational  research. 
(It  is  common  to  see  Background,  Problem,  and  Significance  as  separate 
subheads  in  a  proposal.)  A  statement  of  the  problem  need  not  be  simple,  but 
it  must  be  clear  and  it  must  be  explicit.  It  should  be  as  complex  as  needed; 
dissertation  problems  frequently  have  a  “layered”  quality  to  them.  It  is 
generally  a  broader  sort  of  statement  than  the  specific  questions  that  a  study 
will  address. 

Jane  McDonald’s  (2004)  doctoral  dissertation  concerns  the  transition 
from  practicing  nurse  to  nurse  educator.  The  first  two  paragraphs  of  her 
proposal  set  the  context  and  move  quickly  to  say  what  the  dissertation  is 
about: 

Nursing  in  Ontario  is  currently  facing  a  number  of  challenges.  At¬ 
tempts  to  deal  with  an  increasing,  and  some  would  say  critical,  short¬ 
age  of  nurses  in  the  province  are  being  complicated  by  changes  to  the 
educational  requirements  for  beginning  registered  nurses  from  a 
minimum  of  a  3-year  diploma  program  to  a  4-year  degree  program. 

As  the  Registered  Nurses  Association  of  Ontario  (RNAO),  the  profes¬ 
sional  body  for  nursing,  struggles  with  issues  of  recruitment  and  re¬ 
tention,  educational  institutions  that  prepare  nurses  are  struggling 
with  attempts  to  increase  enrollments  and  to  forge  new  relationships 
and  develop  new  curricula.  To  further  complicate  the  picture,  many 
educational  institutions  are  also  facing  a  shortage  of  nursing  educa¬ 
tors. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  many  post-secondary  institutions  to  hire 
educators  who  are  knowledgeable  and  skilled  in  their  professional 
fields  ...  In  nursing,  these  new  educators  are  frequently  brought  from 
clinical  practice  to  teaching  without  the  benefit  of  any  formal  teacher 
training  or  practice  teaching.  The  guiding  philosophy  seems  to  be  that 
competent  practitioners  will  be  able  successfully  to  bring  their 
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knowledge  of  the  practice  setting  to  the  educational  arena  and  will  be 
equally  competent  teachers.  Literature,  however,  suggests  that  begin¬ 
ning  teachers  in  the  primary  and  secondary  school  systems  struggle 
with  learning  to  teach.  Are  new  nurse  educators  different?  The  focus 
of  this  thesis  [dissertation]  will  be  on  the  experience  of  nurses  who 
move  from  practice  to  teaching. 

Articulating  the  problem  in  the  proposal  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  stages 
of  a  dissertation,  one  of  the  sweaty  inclines.  With  few  exceptions,  authors 
have  difficulty  in  constructing,  narrowing,  specifying,  and  justifying  the 
problem  that  their  research  will  address.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a 
graduate  student  talk  with  a  tinge  of  desperation  about  needing  to  find  a 
dissertation  problem.  Although  more  often  than  not,  this  is  simply  a  way  of 
expressing  a  difficult  stage  in  the  process,  the  word  find  is  not  quite  the  right 
metaphor.  Construct  or  develop  are  better  terms  for  capturing  the  process. 
Problems  are  usually  constructed  out  of  a  complex  interplay  among  one’s 
own  thinking  about  an  issue,  one’s  own  experience,  and  one’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  research  literature. 

There  are  many  reasons  that  this  critical  aspect  of  the  research  process  is 
difficult,  but  the  one  that  I  want  to  focus  on  at  this  point  concerns  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  an  educational  problem  and  an  educational  research  problem. 
Educational  problem  is  a  more  encompassing  concept  than  educational  re¬ 
search  problem.  All  research  problems  in  the  field  of  education  necessarily 
involve  educational  problems,  by  definition,  but  not  all  educational  prob¬ 
lems  are  research  problems.  Only  a  portion  of  all  the  imaginable  educa¬ 
tional  problems  merit  the  attention  of  two  or  three  years  of  painstaking 
systematic  inquiry.  Following  are  two  (overdrawn)  hypothetical  examples 
that  will  help  make  the  distinction  concrete. 

In  the  first  example,  imagine  that  40  angry  parents  in  a  rural  school 
board  call  the  director  of  education  to  complain  that  their  children  have  not 
been  picked  up  by  the  bus  for  three  consecutive  days.  This  is  clearly  an 
educational  problem  (a  phenomenon  to  be  understood)  and  it  is  sei  ious,  to 
be  sure.  But  it  is  not  a  research  problem.  Serious  as  it  is  for  those  involved,  it 
does  not  merit  a  sustained,  systematic  research  effort.  Agreed,  the  educa¬ 
tional  problem  will  involve  some  investigation  by  the  director,  and  that 
investigation  (making  a  few  phone  calls,  possibly  hiring  a  piivate  detective, 
definitely  hiring  a  lawyer,  and  so  on)  may  culminate  in  dismissing  the  bus 
driver  (who,  as  it  turns  out,  has  taken  to  supplementing  his  income  by 
offering  tours  of  the  fall  colors  in  the  early  morning  light  to  the  elderly). 
Nevertheless,  although  the  issue  obviously  involves  an  investigation  (some 
form  of  research),  it  is  not  weighty  enough  for  a  doctoral  dissertation. 

In  a  second  hypothetical  example,  imagine  that,  year  after  year,  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  one  region  of  the  country,  having  no  obvious  differences  with 
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surrounding  regions,  seem  to  learn  to  read  much  faster  than  their  peers  in 
other  regions.  This  too  is  clearly  an  educational  problem  (a  phenomenon  to 
be  understood),  but  intuitively  we  sense  that  it  is  a  problem  that  might  well 
merit  systematic,  sustained  research.  It  is  a  problem  that  merits  the  time  it 
would  take  to  shape  it,  to  narrow  it,  and  to  hone  it  into  a  research  problem. 

Notice  a  striking  difference  between  these  two  hypothetical  examples:  In 
the  learning-to-read  example,  common  sense  suggests  the  importance  of 
consulting  existing  research  in  the  field,  whereas  in  the  missing  bus  exam¬ 
ple,  common  sense  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  Besides  the 
difference  in  scope  between  these  two  examples,  then,  a  research  problem 
is  always  articulated  with  reference  to  the  research  literature  in  the  field.  In 
her  qualitative  study,  Teaching  Poor  Readers  in  Grade  One  (1995),  June  Rogers 
examined  the  relationship  between  her  teaching  of  poor  readers  according 
to  specified  types  of  remedial  instruction  and  their  reading  development.  In 
the  following  quote  from  her  proposal,  notice  how  she  articulates  the 
problem  and  justifies  it  with  reference  to  the  research  literature. 


Recent  research  on  reading  acquisition,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
phonological  and  reading  strategy  awareness,  is  extensive.  However, 
the  majority  of  the  research  has  been  conducted  with  groups  of  ran¬ 
domly  selected  children  using  quantitative  methodology  from  which 
generalizations  about  reading  acquisition  have  been  made.  The  focus 
has  not  been  on  individual  poor  readers.  Studies  on  children’s  writing 
acquisition  have  typically  used  qualitative  methodology.  Some  of  these 
studies  have  focused  on  individual  children  and  some  have  illuminat¬ 
ed  the  link  between  reading  and  writing.  To  my  knowledge,  however, 
no  study  has  investigated  the  link  between  reading  and  writing  in 
combination  with  phonological  skills  instruction  and  reading  strategy 
instruction  to  facilitate  the  reading  development  of  individual  poor 
readers  in  grade  one  using  the  “being  there”  approach  of  interpretive 
methodology.  In  her  discussion  of  educational  research  methodolo¬ 
gies  and  designs,  Rosenblatt  (1988)  argues  that,  while  the  experimen¬ 
tal  model  is  important  in  educational  research: 


Extrapolation  of  results  to  practical  situations  should  be  very 
cautious.  Moreover,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  generalize 
quantitatively  about  groups,  reading  and  writing  are  always  car¬ 
ried  on  by  individuals.  If  research  is  to  serve  education,  the  lin¬ 
guistic  transaction  should  be  studied  above  all  as  a  dynamic 
phenomenon  happening  in  a  particular  context,  as  part  of  the 
ongoing  life  of  the  individual  in  a  particular  educational,  social, 
and  cultural  environment,  (p.  17) 
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There  is,  thus,  a  need  to  focus  on  the  individual  poor  reader  in  light  of 
what  current  research  is  suggesting  about  how  one  learns  to  read.  My 
study  seeks  to  uncover  the  poor  reader’s  understandings  of  the  read¬ 
ing  process  derived  from  a  specific  remedial  reading  program  that  is 
based  on  what  current  research  suggests  are  three  important  factors  in 
reading  acquisition:  phonological  awareness,  reading  strategy  aware¬ 
ness,  and  opportunities  to  write.  Only  through  an  in-depth  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  reader’s  understandings  of  the  reading  process  in  this 
context  can  we  assess  the  contributions  of  a  specific  program  aimed  at 
facilitating  the  reading  ability  of  the  poor  reader  in  grade  one.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  this  in-depth  examination  can  be  accomplished  through  an 
interpretive  study  aimed  at  capturing  vivid,  contextual  descriptions 
and  understandings.  (Rogers,  p.  4) 


An  educational  problem  gets  translated  into  a  research  problem  (1)  when  it 
is  couched  in  an  argument  (an  argument,  not  merely  an  assertion)  that 
illustrates  its  educational  significance  and  (2)  when  it  explicitly  refers  to 
existing  research.  The  distinction  between  the  educational  problem  and  the 
educational  research  problem  can  be  helpful  for  thinking  about  the  con¬ 
ceptual  development  of  a  problem  statement  regardless  of  whether  the 
terms  themselves  are  actually  used  in  the  proposal  proper.  It  should  not  be 
surprising,  however,  that  issues  about  the  problem  of  a  study  are  moi  e 
complex  than  this  relatively  straightforward  distinction.  Most  research 
problems  (or,  if  you  like,  the  development  of  educational  problems  into 
research  problems)  have  layers  to  them,  a  quality  that  is  partially  due  to  the 
different  ways  in  which  we  use  the  word  problem.  An  example  of  what  I 
mean  can  be  seen  in  Vicki  Bales’s  (1995)  examination  of  the  change  process, 
from  the  participants’  point  of  view,  in  a  community-based  service  organ¬ 
ization  for  women.  During  the  development  of  her  proposal,  I  sent  her  the 
following  e-mail. 


Hi  Vicki!  I  mowed  my  lawn  yesterday  and  woke  up  this  morning 
thinking  about  your  research  problem  and  how  I  could  clearly  state 
what  I’m  getting  at  when  I  keep  harping  about  the  problem  statement. 
Before  I  try  an,  admittedly,  rather  strange  analogy  with  lawn  mowers 
let  me  make  a  couple  of  preliminary  points.  First,  I  shall  be  pushing 
for  just  a  tad  more  precision  and  clarity  in  your  brief  problem  state¬ 
ment,”  not  because  of  any  gross  inadequacy  with  the  statement,  but  to 
be  sure  that  there  is  conceptual  clarity  underlying  it.  At  this  point,  my 
response  to  your  message  has  more  to  do  with  me  trying  to  make 
myself  as  clear  as  possible  than  it  does  with  the  state  of  your  proposal. 
So  here  goes: 
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I  suspect  that  my  difficulty  in  being  clear  has  to  do  with  the  different 
contexts  (all  very  closely  related)  in  which  the  word  “problem”  is  used; 
or,  in  another  way  of  speaking,  the  word  “problem”  has  a  bunch  of 
overlapping  meanings,  depending  on  context,  and  in  any  given  ut¬ 
terance  we  might  use  the  word  “problem”  in  several  different  ways.  A 
silly  analogy  might  help.  Suppose  my  neighbor  wanders  into  my 
backyard  and  sees  me  sitting  among  the  debris  of  what  appears  to  be  a 
lawnmower — parts  strewn  here  and  there,  tools  all  over  the  place. 
There  I  sit,  holding  a  thingamajig  in  my  hand,  staring  at  it  pensively. 
The  onlooker  says,  “Hey,  what’s  the  problem?”  I  respond,  “I’m  trying 
to  get  this  mower  back  together.”  In  a  colloquial  way,  we  have  com¬ 
municated  clearly  to  one  another  and,  given  the  context  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  we  have  a  mutual  understanding  of  what  each  of  us  said  and 
meant. 

However,  in  fact,  the  original  question  (what’s  the  problem?)  is  am¬ 
biguous.  My  response  picked  up  on  one  of  several  meanings  by  ze¬ 
roing  in  on  what  I  was  coping  with  at  the  very  moment  (trying  to  get 
the  mower  back  together);  and,  awkwardly,  but  more  literally  and 
linguistically  formal,  I  was  saying,  “My  problem  is  that  I  am  trying  to  put 
this  mower  back  together.”  The  meaning  of  the  term  “problem”  in 
this  context  has  to  do  with  what  one  is  trying  to  do.  We  might  call  it  the 
action  sense  of  problem.  Given  the  passing  pleasantries  of  a  sunny 
Sunday  afternoon  the  interchange  between  my  neighbor  and  me 
might  well  end  with  no  more  than  the  action  sense  of  problem  (he’s 
not  really  into  lawnmowers  or  neighbors). 

On  the  other  hand,  my  neighbor  might  well  have  meant  something 
beyond  the  action  sense  of  problem;  and  I  might  have  responded  by 
saying,  “I  have  taken  this  mower  to  three  different  shops  and  not  one 
of  them  fixed  it  properly,  so  I’ve  decided  to  fix  it  myself.”  Such  a 
statement  could  be  formally  reframed  as,  “My  problem  is  that  no 
repair  service  I’ve  tried  has  been  able  to  fix  the  mower.”  Notice  that 
there  is  a  shift  in  meaning  with  regard  to  “problem”  here.  It  has  less  to 
do  with  what  I’m  actually  doing  at  the  moment  or  going  to  do  in  the 
future  and  more  to  do  with  what  “caused”  me  to  do  those  things.  It 
has  to  do  with  the  source  of  the  problem,  one  might  say.  It  is  the  source 
sense  of  problem.  Again,  the  conversation  with  my  neighbor  might  well 
end  there. 

But,  given  another  scenario  (my  neighbor  is  a  fix-it  freak),  he  says 
louder,  and  with  growing  frustration,  “BUT,  WHAT’S  THE  PROB¬ 
LEM?”  and  I  suddenly  realize  that  he’s  actually  interested  in  what 
might  be  called  the  primary  source  sense  of  the  problem — colloquially 
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put,  what  is  mechanically  matter  with  the  mower?  I  respond,  “Well, 
there  was  this  pinging  sound  that  got  louder  and  louder  and  the  whole 
thing  began  to  shake  and  smoke  and  then  it  just  stopped — I  think  that 
the  main-bearing  is  worn  out.”  As  a  cautionary  note,  there  are  obvious 
difficulties  with  mechanical  analogies  like  this  (the  primary  source 
sense  is  extremely  simple  in  machines  as  compared  with  social  situ¬ 
ations),  but  the  simplicity  allows  certain  distinctions  to  be  highlighted. 

Further,  my  neighbor  looks  around  and  sees  that  most  of  my  yard  is  in 
perennials  and  the  small  amount  of  grass  is  crispy  brown  and  short, 
and  he  says,  “So,  what’s  the  problem?”  And  here  he  means,  what  is  the 
context  that  gives  your  problem  meaning.  I  say,  “Oh,  its  not  my  lawn 
that  needs  mowing,  but  my  uncle  broke  his  leg  and  their  mower  was 
broken  and  they  were  having  a  big  party  to  celebrate  their  daughter’s 
graduation  and  their  grass  has  gone  ballistic  and  I  said  I’d  mow  their 
yard.”  Let  me  recap  the  different  senses  of  problem  in  this  bizarre 
example: 

1)  action 

2)  source 

3)  primary  source 

4)  context 

Now  then,  your  original  problem  statement  reads  as  follows: 

My  problem  is  to  contribute  to  developing  theories  about  fem¬ 
inist  pedagogy  and  to  a  growing  but  still  limited  understanding 
of  feminist  service  organizations  by  examining  how  a  feminist, 
community-based  service  organization  operates  and  with  what 
pedagogical  consequences  for  the  women  involved. 

Notice  that  it  is  primarily  in  terms  of  the  action  sense  of  problem.  And 
the  remainder  of  what  you  have  written  seems  to  work  away  at  the 
source  sense  and  the  context  sense.  Notice  that  the  source  sense  of  prob¬ 
lem  is  addressed  by  the  literature  review— metaphorically  you  are 
saying  that  one  aspect  of  the  problem  is  that  there  are  various  inad¬ 
equacies  in  the  literature  (no  shop  has  fixed  this  lawn  mower),  a  lit¬ 
erature  which  addresses  in  one  way  or  another  or  doesn  t  addiess  the 
primary  source  sense  of  the  problem.  And  I  keep  asking  you  to  ai  ticulate 
in  a  few  brief  sentences  or  a  shortish  paragraph  on  what  that  primary 
source  sense  of  the  problem  actually  is.  The  primary  source  sense  of 
the  problem  is  not  that  there  are  gaps  in  the  literature,  even  though 
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the  gaps  are  one  of  the  sources  of  the  problem  and  if  there  were  no 
gaps  at  all  and  if  all  the  literature  were  totally  adequate,  then  there 
would  be  no  problem  at  all. 

Let  me  provide  an  example  to  convey  the  primary  source  sense  of  the 
problem.  I  have  made  this  up  and  it  is  only  tangentially  related  to  your 
work,  but  it  does  capture  the  spirit  of  what  I’ve  been  talking  about: 

Feminist  service  organizations  are  in  desperate  need  of  increased 
funding  if  they  are  to  survive  (why  that  is  important  will  be  ar¬ 
gued  below)  and  the  reluctance  of  the  government  to  fund  is 
based  on  inadequate  conceptions  of  the  function,  dynamics,  and 
outcomes  of  these  organizations.  Recently,  the  government  has 
agreed  to  target  funding  toward  specific  components  of  these 
organizations.  However,  present  plans  are  based  on  ill  founded 
conceptions  of  the  dynamics  of  how  they  work  and  the  existing 
literature  either  does  not  address  or  inadequately  addresses  key 
issues  that  are  in  need  of  deeper  understanding  so  that  funding 
agencies  can  be  better  advised.  In  order  to  address  these  inad¬ 
equacies  and  gaps  I  will  contribute  to  developing  theories  about 
feminist  pedagogy  and  to  a  growing  but  still  limited  understand¬ 
ing  of  feminist  service  organizations  by  examining  how  a  fem¬ 
inist,  community-based  service  organization  operates  and  with 
what  pedagogical  consequences  for  the  women  involved. 

I’ll  stop  there  and  send  this  off  to  you.  Get  back  to  me  and  let  me  know 
if  it  makes  sense.  In  short,  I’m  pushing  for  a  kind  of  “it  goes  ping  and 
the  bearings  are  shot”  type  statement  somewhere  in  the  development 
of  the  problem  in  the  first  chapter.  Talk  later,  BK 


As  suggested  at  the  start,  proposals  frequently  have  a  separate  section  that 
argues  for  the  significance  of  the  proposed  study.  That  discussion  com¬ 
monly  involves  the  study’s  potential  contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
practice  or  to  its  theoretical  contribution,  although  those  exact  terms  may 
not  label  the  discussion.  Not  all  educational  problems  merit  the  sustained 
attention  of  systematic  inquiry  that  a  dissertation  requires,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  above  with  the  distinction  between  educational  problems  and 
educational  research  problems.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  that  a  discussion  of 
the  significance  of  a  proposed  study  is  written  in  terms  of  the  literature — 
that  is,  the  significance  can  be  partly  in  terms  of  a  critique  of  the  literature, 
showing  what  the  literature  has  contributed  and  what  it  has  missed.  Again, 
the  idea  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  proposed  inquiry  fills  a  significant  gap  in 
the  literature  and  will  contribute  to  a  theoretical  or  practical  knowledge 
base  that  is  educationally  significant. 
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THEORETICAL  PERSPECTIVE 

The  theoretical  perspective  of  a  proposed  study  might  also  be  called  the 
theoretical  orientation,  the  framework  or,  in  Toulmin’s  (1969)  terms,  the 
backing.  Not  all  proposals  have  an  explicit  discussion  of  the  theoretical 
perspective  and,  for  those  that  do  not,  the  perspective  of  the  study  is  usually 
implicit  in  the  proposal.  Whether  explicitly  stated  or  not,  the  theoretical 
perspective  is  particularly  important  when  it  comes  to  interpreting  the  data 
in  a  qualitative  study.  A  fundamental  assumption  for  any  academic  research 
is  that  the  phenomena  (data)  that  we  wish  to  understand  are  filtered 
through  a  point  of  view  (a  theoretical  perspective) — that  is  to  say,  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  value-free  or  unbiased  or  correct 
interpretation  of  an  event.  Interpretations  are  always  filtered  through  one 
or  more  lenses  or  theoretical  perspectives  that  we  have  for  “seeing”;  reality 
is  not  something  that  we  find  under  a  rock.  (In  this  sense,  theoretical  per¬ 
spectives  also  guide  what  is  taken  to  be  data  and  what  data  are  selected  for 
interpretation.)  The  reason  that  the  theoretical  perspective  is  important  in  a 
proposal,  then,  is  that  it  is  yet  another  way  in  which  a  researcher  makes  his 
or  her  findings  intelligible  to  an  academic  audience  and  open  to  scrutiny.  As 
Sandelowski  (1993)  noted,  theory  may  enter  a  study  at  a  variety  of  points. 
Frequently,  a  dissertation  will  emerge  from  an  entire  tradition  of  inquiry 
(e.g.,  narrative,  critical  pedagogy,  feminist  ethnography)  that  is  saturated 
with  a  particular  theoretical  perspective — a  particular  outlook  on  the  nature 
of  human  interaction.  In  these  cases,  there  is  almost  always  a  fairly  lengthy 
discussion  of  the  theoretical  perspective,  but  it  may  not  be  titled  as  such. 

Qualitative  studies  usually  lie  along  a  continuum  of  theory  application  at 
one  end  and  theory  development  at  the  othei.  In  the  lattei  case,  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  developing  a  theoretical  perspective  as  it  emerges  from 
the  phenomenon  itself;  studies  guided  by  Glaser  and  Strauss  s  (1967)  no¬ 
tion  of  grounded  theory  are  of  this  type.  The  value  of  this  sort  of  work  is 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  on  its  own  terms,  so  to 
speak.  In  the  case  of  theory  application,  a  theoretical  perspective  is  explic¬ 
itly  and  systematically  used  to  interpret  a  phenomenon,  usually  with  a  view 
to  the  insights  that  the  perspective  offers  for  theory  and  practice.  In  either 
case,  the  theoretical  perspective  is  an  important  aspect  of  the  study  and  is 
something  that  is  usually  written  about  in  the  proposal. 

Returning  to  Rogers’s  (1995)  proposal  on  teaching  poor  readers,  the 
second  paragraph  indicates  the  way  in  which  her  literature  review  helped 
delineate  the  theoretical  framework  of  her  study.  Notice  the  last  sentence: 


The  literature  on  reading  acquisition  shows  four  important  findings. 
First,  the  research  shows  that  an  important  difference  between  good 
and  poor  readers  is  their  phonological  awareness  . . .  Phonological 
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awareness  includes  the  knowledge  that  a  spoken  woid  consists  of  in¬ 
dividual  sounds  (phonemic  awareness)  and  knowledge  of  letter-sound 
correspondences  (phoneme— grapheme  awareness).  Second,  the  re¬ 
search  shows  that  some  children’s  reading  difficulties  are  due  in  part 
to  their  limited  awareness  and  employment  of  metacognitive  moni¬ 
toring  strategies  to  aid  comprehension  . . .  Strategies  that  good  readeis 
employ  to  aid  comprehension  of  written  material  include  rereading, 
asking  for  help,  and  using  phonological  knowledge.  Third,  the  re¬ 
search  shows  that  the  reading  process  can  be  influenced  through  the 
writing  process  and  vice  versa  ...  In  particular,  the  research  indicates 
that  opportunities  to  write  facilitate  the  development  of  phonological 
knowledge  . . .  Fourth,  the  research  shows  that  the  positive  effects  of 
encouraging  children  to  use  context  (semantic  and  syntactic  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  page)  to  read  by  making  predictions  or  guesses  to  figure 
out  words  have  been  overstated  and  that  a  more  balanced  approach  in 
the  teaching  of  reading  is  required  . . .  This  balanced  approach  em¬ 
phasizes  the  development  of  phonological  skills  within  meaningful 
contexts.  These  findings  foreshadowed  the  focus  of  this  research  pro¬ 
posal  and  provided  the  theoretical  orientation  of  the  proposed  study. 

(P-  1) 

Somewhere  in  a  qualitative  proposal,  it  is  appropriate  to  comment  on  one’s 
own  biography  as  it  relates  to  the  study  because  this  too  is  an  issue  of 
perspective — personal  perspective.  (I  mention  it  here  because  it  hints  at 
how  the  researcher  understands  the  theoretical  perspective  even  though  a 
personal  statement  is  not  necessarily  found  in  the  theoretical  perspective 
section  of  a  proposal  or  dissertation.)  At  the  proposal  stage,  it  helps  a  po¬ 
tential  committee  member  judge  the  nature  of  the  commitment  to  the  in¬ 
quiry,  and  in  the  dissertation,  it  helps  a  reader  judge  the  quality  of  the  work. 
How  detailed  such  a  statement  should  be  depends  primarily  on  the  nature 
of  the  problem,  but  whatever  is  said  should  be  focused  on  the  inquiry  rather 
than  simply  autobiography. 

Chris  Suurtamm’s  (1999)  study  is  about  authentic  assessment  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics.  Here  is  the  autobiographical  statement  from  her 
proposal: 

Peshkin  (1988)  suggests  that  it  is  important  to  be  aware  of  our  sub¬ 
jective  selves  and  the  role  that  this  subjective  self  plays  in  research 
since  being  aware  is  better  than  assuming  we  can  be  rid  of  subjectivity 
(Peshkin,  1988).  Being  aware  of  my  subjective  self  means  being  aware 
of  the  qualities  that  will  enhance  my  research  as  well  as  the  beliefs  I 
have  about  mathematics  education  that  could  skew  my  interpretation 
of  the  data  if  I  were  not  aware  of  them.  Eisner  (1998)  suggests  that 
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Each  person’s  history,  and  hence  world,  is  unlike  anyone  else’s. 

This  means  that  the  way  in  which  we  see  and  respond  to  a  sit¬ 
uation,  and  how  we  interpret  what  we  see,  will  bear  our  own 
signature.  This  unique  signature  is  not  a  liability  but  a  way  of 
providing  individual  insight  into  a  situation,  (p.  34) 

My  personal  history  includes  over  20  years  as  a  secondary  school 
mathematics  teacher  including  leadership  roles  of  department  head 
and  assistant  department  head.  In  mathematics,  what  counts  for  me  is 
shown  through  my  constructivist  approach,  focusing  on  developing 
students’  understanding  of  mathematics  and  valuing  individuality 
rather  than  relying  on  rote  memorization  of  routine  algorithms  and 
only  one  correct  answer.  I  have  attempted  to  incorporate  authentic 
assessment  techniques  in  my  own  classroom.  In  a  leadership  role,  I  am 
attentive  to  teacher  potential  and  growth  and  demonstrate  this 
through  the  presentation  of  collaborative  workshops,  encouragement 
of  teacher  portfolios  and  growth  plans,  and  participant  observation  of 
my  colleagues.  In  my  attempts  to  incorporate  new  ideas  in  my  pro¬ 
fessional  practice  I  too  often  grapple  with  difficult  issues  of  imple¬ 
mentation  and  perhaps  that  is  why  examining  the  practice  and 
concern  of  others  is  of  interest  to  me. 

I  also  have  had  previous  experience  with  qualitative  research  and 
therefore  have  developed  interview,  transcription,  and  observation 
skills.  I  discovered  that  the  active  listening  skills  I  had  previously  de¬ 
veloped  in  my  brief  experiences  as  a  guidance  counselor  were  very 
applicable  to  interview  settings.  I  have  developed  observation  and  re¬ 
cording  skills  through  coursework  in  qualitative  research  methodol¬ 
ogy  and  constantly  practice  the  ability  to  “see  what  counts,  as  Eisner 
(1998)  would  suggest  that  the  ability  to  see  what  counts  is  what  dif¬ 
ferentiates  novices  from  experts.  I  am  also  committed  to  seeing  with 
an  open  mind  rather  than  being  confined  to  only  seeing  what  I  think 
should  be  there.  My  intent  is  to  gain  insight  into  the  experiences  of 
others  rather  than  to  allow  my  biases  to  interfere  with  what  I  see. 
(Suurtamm,  p.  28) 

In  a  more  personal  way,  Alvarez’s  (2000)  statement  is  also  good  because  it 
helps  us  to  understand  her  orientation  to  her  study  and  why  she  made  some 
of  the  choices  she  did.  She  wrote, 

I  have  given  a  substantive  argument  as  to  why  it  is  important  to  follow 
the  general  direction  taken  in  this  study.  But  the  geneial  diiection  of  a 
study  is  marked  by  many  possible  paths,  each  with  its  own  merits.  The 
decision  to  take  one  path  rather  than  some  other  (equally  plausible) 
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path  is  often  a  matter  of  the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind.  My  decision  to 
analyze  readings  on  the  Information  Society,  naturally,  was  guided  by 
my  role  as  a  researcher,  but  it  was  also  influenced  by  who  I  am  as  a 
person.  In  this  section  I  would  like  to  show  some  of  the  more  personal 
reasons  for  taking  this  particular  path  in  the  thesis,  ultimately  leading 
to  the  phenomenon  of  the  Information  Society  and  to  the  work  of 
Stephen  Pepper  as  a  way  of  understanding  that  phenomenon. 

The  time  and  energy  that  it  takes  to  do  a  doctoral  thesis  is  such  that  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  a  person  will  be  able  to  finish  unless  she  is 
deeply  and  personally  committed  to  the  work.  It  is  always  difficult  to 
know  with  any  precision  the  historical  paths  to  where  a  person  ulti¬ 
mately  finds  herself,  but  I  do  think  that  the  source  of  my  commitment 
to  this  particular  study  ultimately  can  be  traced  to  my  enduring  cu¬ 
riosity  with  how  things  work  and  my  strong-willed  independence  to 
find  things  out  for  myself.  For  as  long  as  I  can  remember  I  have  been 
fascinated  with  the  inner  workings  of  machines  of  all  sorts,  and  as  a 
child  I  took  great  delight  in  taking  things  apart  and  showing  other 
kids  how  they  worked.  In  retrospect,  this  double  interest  in  exploring 
mechanisms  and  explaining  how  they  worked  led  quite  naturally  to 
the  field  of  education  and  an  interest  in  teaching  about  educational 
technology.  (Although  the  paths  seem  clear  and  natural  now  as  I  write, 
they  twisted  and  turned  in  real  time.)  (p.  20) 

At  five  pages,  Alvarez’s  personal  statement  is  lengthy  but  not  self-indulgent. 

She  traces  the  path  of  her  intellectual  interests  from  her  early  interest  in 

computers,  to  technophobia,  to  education,  and  on  to  her  doctoral  interest  in 

metaphor.  As  she  said, 

Morgan’s  work  with  metaphor  had  a  powerful  influence  on  me  and 
was  the  initial  stages  of  my  thought  that  there  was  a  possible  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  metaphoric  ways  that  people  viewed  their  reality  and 
the  technology  phobia  that  I  witnessed  in  the  computer  labs.  At  the 
time  I  was  dimly  aware  of  how  I  was  thinking,  but  I  did  not  have  the 
time  to  pursue  those  thoughts  in  any  systematic  way.  I  do  remember 
tucking  the  thoughts  away  in  my  mind  as  something  to  pursue  in 
depth  at  a  later  time.  Now,  as  I  look  back,  I  can  see  that  my  interest  in 
metaphor  mirrored  my  interest  in  mechanical  things  and  in  software. 

I  was  still  fascinated  with  how  things  worked.  The  idea  of  metaphor  (in 
a  philosophical  rather  than  literary  sense)  was  a  tool  that  opened  a 
window  onto  how  things  worked  in  the  intellectual  sphere.  . .  .  This 
was  how  I  ran  into  the  work  of  Stephen  Pepper.  It  is  hard  to  describe 
the  visceral  feelings  that  one  can  have  when  you  intuitively  feel  that 
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you  have  discovered  the  very  thing  you  have  been  looking  for,  even 
though  you  are  at  a  loss  as  to  how  to  express  it.  Finding  Pepper’s  work 
marked  a  milestone  in  my  intellectual  life.  (There  was  one  copy  of  his 
book  in  all  of  Spain,  in  Girona.)  Pepper  (1942)  argued  that  metaphors, 
root  metaphors  to  be  more  exact,  were  the  basis  on  which  we  com¬ 
prehend  and  give  meaning  to  the  world.  I  felt  as  though  I  had  found 
the  tool  I  needed  to  make  sense  of  a  phenomenon  that  eventually  will 
overtake  our  taken-for-granted  ways  of  viewing  our  world.  That  was 
the  moment  when  I  came  to  make  my  research  explicit  in  my  own 
mind.  I  wanted  to  study  and  understand  the  Information  Society 
phenomenon  and  to  do  so  a  tool  was  needed,  a  tool  that  would  give 
meaning  and  be  comprehensive  enough  to  succeed.  Pepper’s  work  is 
not  the  only  tool.  I  have  understood  that  all  along.  But  it  is  one  that  I 
saw  as  having  considerable  potential  for  making  partial  sense  of  a 
phenomenon  that  is  under-researched.  Importantly,  for  me,  it  is  a  tool 
that  I  found  on  my  own.  (pp.  20-25) 


Not  every  personal  statement  in  a  proposal  needs  to  look  like  Alvarez’s,  but 
hers  is  a  good  example  of  a  statement  that  is  well  integrated  into  her  study. 
It  gives  a  good  sense  of  her  commitment  to  the  work,  a  sense  of  her  in¬ 
tellectual  history,  and  a  sense  of  why  she  made  some  of  the  decisions  she  did 
(e.g.,  the  decision  to  use  Pepper’s  work  as  the  theoretical  framework). 


QUESTIONS 

Most,  but  not  all,  qualitative  proposals  contain  a  set  of  questions  to  be 
answered  that  are  more  specific  than  the  general  problem  statement.  These 
questions  should  be  seen  to  be  logically  linked  to  the  overall  problem  and 
should  be  as  precise  and  clear  as  possible,  within  the  bounds  of  the  overall 
approach  to  the  inquiry.  There  are  several  reasons  for  having  specific 
questions.  The  substance,  terms,  and  tone  of  the  questions  are  all  indicative 
of  the  way  in  which  the  general  problem  will  be  addressed.  The  questions 
begin  to  put  flesh  on  the  bones  of  the  problem.  At  the  proposal  stage,  the 
way  the  questions  are  stated  betrays  how  a  researcher  is  thinking  about  the 
problem  and  usually  is  an  indicator  of  the  adequacy  of  the  framing  and 
feasibility  of  the  inquiry,  issues  that  a  dissertation  committee  is  keen  to  have 
resolved.  The  questions  themselves  often  are  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
but  they  also  frequently  are  developed  as  a  result  of  a  pilot  study.  Here 
again,  not  every  qualitative  dissertation  begins  with  a  pilot  study,  but  con¬ 
ducting  a  pilot  is  a  very  useful  way  of  determining  if  a  line  of  thinking  will 
bear  fruit.  In  the  course  of  conducting  a  pilot  study,  directions  to  follow  and 
questions  to  ask  usually  emerge  and  can  be  developed  and  honed. 
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Another  source  for  the  development  of  questions  comes  ft  om  the  1  e 
search  literature.  Chris  Castle’s  (2001)  dissertation  is  about  ways  of  knowing 
and  ways  of  teaching  in  different  museum  settings.  Notice  how  she  relates 
the  research  questions  to  the  literature  in  her  proposal: 

As  demonstrated  by  this  review  of  the  literature,  despite  ongoing  in¬ 
terest  and  repeated  calls  for  research,  there  has  been  little  work  done 
to  document  and  analyze  the  nature  and  experience  of  teaching  from 
the  perspective  of  the  museum  teacher.  Yet,  the  need  for  such  work  is 
particularly  pressing  in  light  of  the  rapid  change  experienced  by  the 
museum  world  as  a  whole.  As  I  have  tried  to  show  above,  each  com¬ 
monplace  of  the  museum  curriculum  is  beset  by  elements  of  contro¬ 
versy  and  confusion  but  this  is  especially  true  of  the  museum  teacher. 
The  potential  of  this  role  cannot  be  fulfilled  without  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  museum  teaching  and  what  it  means  to  be  a  teacher. 
Without  first  locating  and  acknowledging  the  source  of  their  own  au¬ 
thority,  museum  teachers  cannot  hope  to  share  power  with  the  visitor. 

Therefore,  my  research  questions  are:  How  does  the  interaction  between 
museum  teachers  experience  and  the  context  in  ivhich  they  practice  give  rise  to 
their  knowing  how  to  teach ?  Hoiu  do  they  use  their  understandings  to  reason 
their  way  through  and  perform  a  complete  act  of  pedagogy  in  the  museum 
setting ?  (Castle,  p.  17) 

In  his  proposed  study  of  the  growth  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge  in 
beginning  science  teachers,  Paul  McGinley  (1991)  outlined  the  two  general 
research  questions  on  page  two  of  his  proposal  and  then  developed  a  more 
refined  set  of  subquestions  that  emerged  from  his  reading  of  the  research 
literature.9  At  the  end  of  his  proposal,  he  summarized. 

In  this  research  proposal,  I  have  raised  a  number  of  questions  which 
frame  the  research  problem.  It  is  worthwhile  to  restate  these  questions 
in  order  to  summarize  the  essential  thrust  of  the  study.  In  Section  I, 
two  guiding  questions  were  posed: 

1 .  What  is  the  nature  of  the  growth  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge 
in  beginning  science  teachers? 

2.  How  does  collaborative  reflective  practice  contribute  to  the  growth? 

In  Section  II,  the  following  more  specific  questions  were  developed: 

1.  What  does  the  growth  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge  “look 
like”  over  time?  For  example,  are  new  patterns  or  pattern  changes  in 
the  beginning  science  teacher’s  teaching  evident  over  time? 
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2.  How  is  this  growth  experienced  by  the  beginning  science  teacher? 
For  example,  how  does  the  beginning  science  teacher  perceive  their 
thoughts,  beliefs,  or  values  as  changing  with  respect  to  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  science? 

3.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  collaborative  reflective  practice?  In  other 
words,  what  would  describe  the  structure  or  characteristics  of  the  re 
flective  practice’? 

4.  How  do  the  teachers  and  myself  view  the  collaborative  reflective 
practice?  For  example,  how  do  we  view  our  roles  in  nurturing  the 
growth  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge  through  reflective  practice 
and  how  do  the  nurturing  roles  evolve  over  time? 

5.  What  evidence  suggests  that  reflective  practice  has  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge?  (p.  18) 

To  back  up  for  a  moment,  it  is  instructive  to  look  at  how  these  specific 
questions  are  connected  to  McGinley’s  understanding  of  the  research  lit¬ 
erature.10 

In  spite  of  new  initiatives  in  the  areas  of  beginning  teacher  induction, 
reflective  practice,  and  the  growth  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge, 
my  own  review  of  the  research  literature  over  the  last  ten  years  also 
reveals  that  very  little  has  been  written  on  these  themes  with  regard  to 
the  beginning  science  teacher.  Even  less  has  been  written  which  col¬ 
lectively  tries  to  tie  them  together.  Nevertheless,  the  following  recent 
studies  are  pertinent  to  my  research  proposal: 

Some  studies  have  examined  the  subject-matter  knowledge  of  the  be¬ 
ginning  science  teacher  . . .  although  not  in  relationship  to  reflective 
practice.  Similarly,  Smith  (1989)  studied  the  growth  of  pedagogical 
content  knowledge  (and  other  types  of  teacher  knowledge)  for  an 
experienced  grade-three  science  teacher. 

Also,  Churcher  (1990),  acting  as  a  participant-observer  in  a  grade  six 
science  classroom,  researched  the  needs  of  an  experienced  teacher 
who  was  relatively  inexperienced  at  teaching  science.  Through  re¬ 
flective  practice,  Churcher  examined  how  the  teacher’s  needs  could  be 
met  in  the  context  of  the  classroom.  Her  efforts  at  nurturing  reflective 
practice  as  a  teacher  assistant  will  be  helpful  to  me  in  a  similar 
endeavor.  Churcher’s  focus  was  not  specifically  on  pedagogical  con¬ 
tent  knowledge  but  included  several  knowledge  categories,  including, 
pedagogical,  subject  content,  curricular,  psychological,  and  personal 
and  inquiry  knowledge.  Churcher’s  assessment  of  teacher  knowledge 
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could  provide  a  useful  comparative  framework  from  which  to  exploie 
Shulman’s  concept  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge.  For  example,  it 
is  possible  that  growth  in  the  categories  of  teacher  knowledge  con¬ 
ceptualized  by  Churcher  might  accentuate  growth  in  pedagogical 
content  knowledge.  Moreover,  perhaps,  there  is  consideiable  oveilap 
which  will  be  seen  in  the  various  conceptions  of  teacher  knowledge. 

These  ideas  relate  to  further  specific  questions  to  be  addressed  in  the 
study:  What  does  the  growth  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge  “look 
like”  over  time?  For  example,  are  new  patterns  or  pattern  changes  in 
the  beginning  science  teacher’s  teaching  evident  over  time?  How  is 
this  growth  experienced  by  the  beginning  science  teacher?  For  ex¬ 
ample,  how  does  the  beginning  science  teacher  perceive  their 
thoughts,  beliefs,  or  values  as  changing  with  respect  to  the  teaching 
and  learning  of  science?  Each  of  these  questions  in  turn  speak  to  the 
guiding  questions  outlined  at  the  beginning  of  Section  I:  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  growth  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge  in  beginning 
science  teachers,  and  How  does  collaborative  reflective  practice  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  growth?  (McGinley,  pp.  10-11) 

Aside  from  giving  specific  examples,  it  is  difficult  to  say  about  the  questions 
that  a  qualitative  study  might  address,  because  those  questions  emerge  from 
the  particulars  of  human  situations.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  narrowing  of  a 
problem  and  the  honing  of  specific  questions  are  critical  in  a  proposal.  I  do 
find  it  helpful  to  recall  that  qualitative  inquiry  focuses  on  the  quality  and 
texture  of  events  rather  than  how  often  those  events  occur;  this  is  the  most 
elementary  distinction  between  qualitative  and  quantitative  inquiry.  Erick¬ 
son’s  (1986)  comments  about  qualitative  (interpretive)  research,  particularly 
with  regard  to  participant  observation  research,  are  helpful  because  he  sets 
a  tone  for  thinking  about  the  sorts  of  questions  that  a  qualitative  study 
might  address: 

Interpretive  [qualitative]  methods  using  participant  observational 
fieldwork  are  most  appropriate  when  one  needs  to  know  more  about: 

1 .  The  specific  structure  of  occurrences  rather  than  their  general  char¬ 
acter  and  overall  distribution  .... 

2.  The  meaning-perspectives  of  the  particular  actors  in  the  particular 
events. . .  . 

3.  The  location  of  naturally  occurring  points  of  contrast  that  can  be 
observed  as  natural  experiments  when  we  are  unable  logistically  or  eth¬ 
ically  to  meet  experimental  conditions  of  consistency  of  intervention  and 
of  control  over  other  influences  on  the  setting.  . .  . 
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4.  The  identification  of  specific  causal  linkages  that  were  not  identified 
by  experimental  methods,  and  the  development  of  new  theories  about 
causes  and  other  influences  on  the  patterns  that  are  identified  in  survey 
data  or  experiments,  (p.  f  2 1 ) 

Erickson  (1986)  continued, 

Field  work  is  best  at  answering  the  following  questions  . . 

1 .  What  is  happening,  specifically,  in  social  action  that  takes  place  in  this 
particular  setting? 

2.  What  do  these  actions  mean  to  the  actors  involved  in  them,  at  the 
moment  the  action  took  place? 

3.  How  are  the  happenings  organized  in  patterns  of  social  organization 
and  learned  cultural  principles  for  the  conduct  of  everyday  life — how,  in 
other  words,  are  people  in  the  immediate  setting  consistently  present  to 
each  other  as  environments  for  one  another’s  meaningful  actions? 

4.  How  is  what  is  happening  in  this  setting  as  a  whole  (i.e.,  the  classroom) 
related  to  happenings  at  other  system  levels  outside  and  inside  the  set¬ 
ting  (e.g.,  the  school  building,  a  child’s  family,  the  school  system,  federal 
government  mandates  regarding  mainstreaming)? 

5.  How  do  the  ways  everyday  life  in  this  setting  is  organized  compare 
with  other  ways  of  organizing  social  life  in  a  wide  range  of  settings  in 
other  places  and  at  other  times?  (p.  121) 

I  noted  earlier  that  there  are  different  approaches  to  educational  inquiry, 
qualitative  being  one  of  them,  and  that  within  these  general  approaches  are 
different  versions,  or  camps.  In  the  above  comments,  Erickson  (1986)  is 
clearly  talking  about  participant  observation  as  one  version  of  qualitative 
inquiry.  Within  any  general  approach  to  inquiry,  each  version  tends  to  have 
similar  sorts  of  orienting  comments  and  types  of  questions  that  guide  the 
development  of  the  questions  that  a  proposal  will  address. 

LITERATURE  REVIEW 

A  doctoral  dissertation  is  meant  to  be  original  research  and,  consequently,  it 
is  important  to  consult  the  literature  to  see  what  has  been  done  ah  eady  in  a 
field.  The  literature  review  is  frequently  not  complete  in  a  qualitative  pro¬ 
posal,  but  it  has  to  be  complete  enough  to  convince  a  supervisor  and  po¬ 
tential  committee  member  that  the  researcher  has  done  his  or  her 
homework  and  that  the  problem  merits  attention  and  has  not  ah  eady 
been  addressed.  In  short,  researchers  must  situate  their  work  in  relation  to 
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existing  research.  A  dissertation  proposal  refers  to  the  liteiatuie  to  see  w  hat 
research  has  and  has  not  been  done  with  regard  to  the  problem.  It  is  a  way 
of  helping  to  build  an  argument  for  addressing  a  particular  problem,  and  it 
is  also  a  way  of  finding  information  that  might  be  helpful  for  conducting  the 
research.  There  are  several  logical  possibilities  with  respect  to  the  literature 
review: 

No  research  has  been  done  on  the  problem 

This  makes  the  review  of  the  literature  simple  but  awkward  to  write.  Bluntly 
put,  one  possible  reason  that  there  is  no  research  on  a  particular  problem  is 
that  scholars  may  regard  the  problem  as  not  worth  researching.  The  lack  of 
research  in  an  area  shifts  the  burden  of  writing  to  arguing  persuasively  why 
research  of  a  particular  type  is  needed  (rather  than  to  reviewing  the  lit¬ 
erature).  In  any  event,  the  proposal  should  indicate  what  type  of  search  has 
been  done  (ERIC,  the  Internet,  and  so  on)  and  what  descriptors  were  used. 
Readers  need  to  be  convinced  that  a  serious  effort  has  been  made  to  find 
research  in  the  problem  area. 

Some  research  has  been  done  on  the  problem 

Usually  some  relevant  research  has  been  done  on  a  problem.  In  this  case, 
the  researcher  needs  to  show  how  that  research  is  related  to  the  proposed 
problem,  including  how  it  helps  and  how  it  is  inadequate.  It  might  involve 
arguing  that  the  related  research  is  methodologically  flawed,  that  it  misses  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  problem,  that  the  questions  raised  in  the  proposal 
are  different  from  those  in  the  related  research,  or  that  existing  research  is 
inadequately  framed  or  misses  a  new  way  of  thinking  about  the  problem. 
Here  is  an  example,  again  from  Paul  McGinley’s  (1991)  proposal: 

While  each  of  these  themes  is  important,  none  address  the  subject- 
matter  concerns  of  beginning  teachers.  Surprisingly,  in  spite  of  recent 
subject  specific  curriculum  reforms,  there  are  few  literature  references 
related  to  beginning  teacher  induction  on  curricular  and  pedagogical 
issues  about  what  to  teach,  how  to  teach  it,  and  how  to  know  whether 
the  students  have  learned  it.  Feiman-Nemser  and  Parker  (1990)  sug¬ 
gest  two  factors  which  might  explain  “the  lack  of  attention  to  subject 
matter  in  the  literature  on  beginning  teachers  and  teacher  induction.” 

(P-  4) 

In  some  areas  of  qualitative  inquiry,  the  aim  of  a  proposed  study  may 
be  to  contribute  to  a  growing  case  study  literature.  In  this  event,  one  is  less 
likely  to  find  a  review  of  all  preceding  case  studies  and  is  more  likely  to 
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find  an  argument  about  how  the  proposed  work  will  add  to  the  corpus  of 
cases.  It  is  assumed  that  each  case  is  unique  and,  in  that  sense,  an  original 
inquiry.  (This  rationale  becomes  less  tenable  as  the  case  study  literature 
grows.) 

An  abundance  of  research  has  been  done 

When  there  is  an  abundance  of  research  on  a  particular  problem,  a  re¬ 
searcher  may  find  that  a  vein  of  inquiry  has  been  exhausted  and  that  there 
is  little  left  to  do  that  is  original.  More  commonly,  a  researcher  provides  a 
fresh  (original)  perspective  on  a  stale,  exhausted  line  of  inquiry. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  related  literature 

Sometimes  a  particular  problem  has  a  lot  of  relevant  literature,  but  the 
literature  is  not  research  literature;  instead,  it  is  in  the  form  of  position 
statements,  policy  statements,  ideological  statements,  rhetorical  exhorta¬ 
tions,  and  so  on.  In  this  case,  such  literature  should  be  reviewed,  as  ap¬ 
propriate  (it  often  serves  as  part  of  the  context  for  the  proposed  research), 
but  the  fact  that  there  is  little  or  no  research  literature  should  be  acknowl¬ 
edged,  and  it  should  be  argued  why  the  proposed  research  is  needed. 
Meagher-Stewart  (2001)  found  that  there  were  several  bodies  of  literature 
relevant  to  her  study  of  public  health  nurses  and  that  only  one  of  those 
could  be  considered  research.  Here  is  how  she  structured  the  discussion  at 
the  beginning  of  her  literature  review: 

It  is  ...  appropriate  in  this  chapter  to  provide  a  context  that  more 
specifically  positions  the  problem  this  study  addresses,  the  invisibility 
of  the  community  development  practice  of  public  health  nurses  with 
adult  women  in  high-risk  environments.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of 
theoretical  literature,  position  statements,  and  empirical  research  that 
has  relevance  for  this  inquiry.  I  identify  two  main  areas  of  literatuie 
for  review  here.  First,  in  Part  I  . . .  theoretical  literature  and  position 
statements  are  presented  that  generally  situate  the  social,  political, 
historical,  and  professional  context  in  which  the  public  health  nurses 
community  development  practice  happens.  Secondly,  literature  is  re¬ 
viewed  that  describes  the  sociopolitical  context  of  women’s  health  and 
health  promotion,  particularly  for  women  in  high-risk  environments. 

In  Part  II  . . .  literature  is  presented  that  deals  more  explicitly  with 
empirical  research  related  to  public  health  nursing  and  community  de¬ 
velopment.  (p.12,  emphasis  added) 
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The  following  feedback  on  the  literature  review  in  an  early  draft  of  Jane 
Coryell’s  (1995)  study  of  curriculum  integration  echoes  the  point  that  I 
have  been  making: 


Your  review  of  the  literature  in  its  present  form  is  primarily  a  review  of 
the  literature  that  sets  the  context  and,  as  you  say,  frames  the  study. 
What  is  missing  is  a  review  of  the  RESEARCH  literature.  Notice  that  in 
Chapter  One  you  will  have  established  a  need  for  a  particular  kind  of 
research,  namely,  the  study  you  are  doing.  It  is  only  appropriate,  then, 
that  part  of  your  literature  review  be  devoted  to  seeing  what  other 
research  has  been  done  in  this  area  that  helps  inform  the  piesent 
study.  There  are  several  possibilities.  One  is  that  absolutely  nothing 
has  been  done  that  even  remotely  addresses  the  issues  with  which  you 
are  concerned.  Or,  perhaps  work  has  been  done  with  respect  to  in¬ 
tegration,  but  in  other  disciplines — say,  the  integration  of  math  into 
science  programs.  Or,  perhaps  work  has  been  done,  but  it  has  missed 
information  that  you  think  is  important  to  have  (pointing  to  an  in¬ 
adequacy  in  the  existing  research,  an  inadequacy  that  you  wish  to 
address).  In  short,  you  need  to  talk  about  this:  What  does  existing 
research  say  about  the  problem  of  your  study?  If  it  says  nothing,  then 
you  need  to  tell  your  audience  what  kind  of  literature  search  you  did 
(ERIC,  Ontaris,  by  hand,  etc.)  and  convince  them  that  there  isn’t  much 
out  there. 


The  upshot  of  all  of  this  is  that  either  a  new  chapter  gets  created, 
or  the  present  Chapter  gets  two  parts  (one  dealing  with  context,  the 
other  with  research).  Then  you  need  to  take  the  writing  bull 
by  the  horns  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  by  saying  something 
like:  “This  review  of  the  literature  is  in  two  parts.  In  the  first 
part  I  shall  set  the  educational  context  of  the  study  by  referring  to  four 
distinct  literatures  that  are  relevant  to  the  problem  established  in 
Chapter  One.  The  second  part  of  the  chapter  examines  the  existing 
research  relevant  to  the  problem.  I  shall  argue  that  this  is  an  ‘under¬ 
researched’  area  and  shall  revisit  the  reasons  why  a  study  of  this  na¬ 
ture  is  important  to  do.  The  conclusion  of  the  chapter  will  outline  a 
more  precise  set  of  research  questions  and  set  the  stage  for  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  methodology  in  Chapter  Three.” 

As  can  be  seen  from  these  examples,  the  literature  review  should  be 
connected  to  the  proposed  study.  Another  form  of  connection  is  when  ex¬ 
isting  research  helps  provide  the  theoretical  framework  for  the  study,  as 
seen  in  Paul  McGinley’s  (1991)  proposal: 


In  Section  II,  The  Literature,  I  will  draw  on  research  literature  to 
develop  a  rationale  for  the  study.  I  will  illustrate  both  the  importance 
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of  the  proposed  study  and  the  lack  of  information  on  the  research 
problem.  I  will  also  explore  conceptual  frameworks  of  (a)  pedagogical 
content  knowledge  developed  by  Shulman  (1987)  and  others  and 
(b)  reflective  practice  developed  by  Nolan  and  Huber  (1989)  and 
others.  Moreover,  I  will  illustrate  the  significance  of  linking  the 
two  frameworks  together  for  articulating  and  addressing  the 
research  problem.  Finally,  I  will  develop  the  specific  questions  to  be 
addressed,  (p.  2) 

Then,  in  the  introductory  paragraph  to  his  literature  review,  McGinley 
states. 

Section  II:  The  Literature 

This  section  is  divided  into  three  parts  each  of  which  contributes  to  a 
rationale  for  the  proposed  study  by  illustrating  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  research  problem  and  verifying  the  lack  of  information 
on  it.  The  first  part  examines:  (a)  the  major  themes  of  current  re¬ 
search  on  beginning  teachers,  (b)  concerns  of  the  inclusion  of  begin¬ 
ning  teacher  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  subject  matter  beginning 
teachers,  and  (c)  arguments  for  subject  matter  considerations  in  in¬ 
duction  programs.  It  also  further  conceptualizes  Shulman’s  notion  of 
pedagogical  content  knowledge.  The  second  part  examines  research 
suggesting  a  connection  between  reflective  practice  and  teacher 
growth  with  respect  to  content  knowledge.  It  also  further  conceptu¬ 
alizes  the  notion  of  practice  according  to  several  researchers.  The 
third  part  examines:  (a)  reflective  research  literature  which  considers 
the  pedagogical  content  knowledge  and  reflective  practice  of  begin¬ 
ning  science  teachers  and  (b)  the  lack  of  empirical  longitudinal  studies 
describing  and  interpreting  the  growth  of  pedagogical  content  knowl¬ 
edge  in  beginning  science  teachers  through  collaborative  reflective 
practice,  (p.  3) 

Furthermore,  in  some  cases,  the  existing  research  contributes  fairly  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  development  of  the  specific  questions  that  the  study  will  ad¬ 
dress  (see  above).  If  that  is  the  case,  then  that  development  should  be 
discussed  as  the  literature  is  being  reviewed.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  helpful 
to  conclude  the  literature  review  with  a  restatement  of  the  central  problem 
of  the  inquiry  and  with  subquestions  or  refinements  to  the  questions  to  be 
addressed  in  the  inquiry.  The  idea  is  to  show  how  the  particular  questions 
or  issues  that  the  inquiry  addresses  partly  emerge  from  the  research  lit¬ 
erature.  It  is  a  conscious  attempt  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  dissertation 
emerges  from  and  is  set  in  the  context  of  educational  inquiry  rather  than 
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policy  development,  rhetorical  speculation,  self-discovery,  consciousness 
raising,  and  so  on  (these  features  can  be  present  in  a  dissertation,  but  they 
should  be  secondary  to  the  primary  function  of  inquiry). 


METHODS 

The  aim  of  the  methods  section  of  a  proposal  is  to  tell  how  the  inquiry 
will  be  approached  and  to  show  how  the  specific  methods  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  answering  the  questions  asked.  A  methods  section  may  have 
two  parts.  The  first  part  is  a  justification  for  the  general  approach 
to  the  inquiry — a  justification  for  why  an  experimental,  correlational,  sur¬ 
vey,  phenomenological,  interpretive,  critical,  and  so  on,  approach  to  the 
inquiry  is  the  appropriate  path  to  follow  given  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  How  much  explicit  justification  is  needed  is  often  a  function  of 
traditions  and  expectations  of  a  particular  held  of  inquiry.  Fields 
where  quantitative,  empirical  inquiry  has  been  the  dominant  approach 
may  require  a  fairly  lengthy  justification  for  a  qualitative  approach 
to  the  problem,  whereas  proposals  in  fields  that  have  embraced  qualitative 
inquiry  may  have  only  a  few  lines  or  no  explicit  justification  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  at  all. 

The  central  portion  of  a  methods  section  is  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
specific  methods  that  will  be  used  for  data  collection,  interpretation,  and 
presentation  in  the  proposed  study,  and  the  main  question  is  whether  the 
specific  methods  are  adequate  for  answering  the  questions  that  the  inquiry 
has  posed.  This  aspect  of  a  proposal  should  be  specific  and  concrete  even  if 
it  is  understood  that  some  plans  may  change  once  the  inquiry  is  under  way. 
Early  drafts  of  proposals  are  frequently  too  vague  on  these  points;  potential 
committee  members  recognize  that  not  everything  can  be  precise  at  the 
proposal  stage  of  a  qualitative  inquiry,  but  they  are  looking  for  evidence  that 
the  author  has  thought  through  these  issues  and  recognizes  their  signif¬ 
icance  to  the  overall  quality  of  the  work.  With  regard  to  data  collection, 
details  should  be  included  about  who,  what,  when,  where,  how  many  (par¬ 
ticipants,  observations,  interviews),  how  frequent  (observations,  interviews), 
how  long,  and  so  on.  It  is  helpful  to  comment  explicitly  about  how  the  data 
collected  will  be  sufficient  to  address  the  questions  of  the  study.  With  regard 
to  analysis  and  interpretation,  the  proposal  should  indicate  (1)  how  the 
researcher  plans  to  go  about  data  analysis  and  (2)  from  what  point  of  view 
or  theoretical  perspective  the  data  will  be  interpreted.  Again,  the  aim  of  the 
section  on  methods  is  to  demonstrate  clearly  and  specifically  the  nature  of 
the  links  between  the  central  questions  of  the  inquiry  and  the  methods 
proposed  to  research  those  questions. 
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ETHICS 

In  addition  to  acknowledging  the  university’s  ethical  review  protocol,  it  is 
appropriate  in  the  proposal  to  acknowledge  any  potential  ethical  problems 
beyond  common  everyday  risk.  Anyone  intending  to  do  research  involving 
people  should  (1)  not  be  naive  concerning  issues  of  power  and  privilege,  (2) 
thoroughly  understand  (not  simply  be  familiar  with)  the  implications  of 
ethical  concepts  such  as  risk,  no  intent  to  harm,  informed  consent,  and  the 
right  to  withdraw,  (3)  adhere  to  the  formal  ethical  protocols  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  and,  where  warranted,  the  host  institution  at  which  the  research  will  be 
undertaken,  and  (4)  most  important,  act  ethically. 


PLAN  AND  TIMELINES 

Many  proposals  conclude  with  a  plan  showing  the  overall  logistics  and  the 
estimated  timelines  for  the  study.  It  is  recognized  that  such  plans  cannot  be 
etched  in  stone,  but  potential  committee  members  want  to  see  evidence  of  a 
plan  that  is  thought  out  and  realistic.  Such  plans  are  frequently  in  point 
form,  showing  the  critical  phases  of  the  study  and  when  they  will  occur. 


EXCEPTIONS 

There  are  exceptions.  Dissertation  proposals  are  unique,  and  not  every 
proposal  will  have  the  parts  that  I  have  described,  the  order  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  them,  or  the  labels  I  have  used.  And,  not  surprisingly,  there  are 
exceptions  to  how  well  the  parts  are  developed  in  any  given  proposal.  If  one 
picked  a  random  handful  of  proposals,  some  might  not  seem  very  complete, 
given  what  has  been  said  above.  In  my  experience,  exceptions  are  for  two 
reasons.  First,  although  a  proposal  is  a  critical  document,  it  is  not  a  formal 
document.11  That  is,  the  aim  of  the  proposal  is  not  to  produce  a  perfect, 
bound  document  qua  document.  The  aim  is  to  have  a  working  document 
that  eventually  satisfies  the  student  and  the  committee  that  they  are  ready  to 
get  on  with  the  dissertation.  It  is  not  uncommon  that  committee  members 
suggest  changes  to  a  “final”  draft  of  a  proposal  but  during  the  discussion 
add  that  the  changes  should  be  made  to  the  dissertation  rather  than  the 
proposal.  That  is  one  reason  why  there  is  sometimes  reluctance  on  the 
student’s  and  supervisor’s  part  to  have  the  final  draft  made  public.  It  is 
“final”  only  in  the  sense  that  it  was  the  last  hard  copy  and  satisfied  the 
committee  who  then  signed  in  all  the  right  places;  the  final  version  is  in  the 
student’s  head.  (This  could  be  why  dissertation  proposals  are  not  always 
easy  for  students  to  get  a  hold  of  if  they  want  to  see  an  example  as  a  guide.) 
When  I  asked  Chris  Castle  (2001)  if  I  could  use  her  proposal,  she  said, 
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Yes,  certainly  you  have  my  permission  to  use  my  thesis  [dissertation] 
proposal.  I  have  attached  the  Third  Draft,  Nov  97,  which  I  believe  was 
the  final  version.  I  am  flattered  that  you  asked!  Along  the  way  I  shared 
the  proposal  with  several  fellow  students  and  they  all  told  me  the  same 
story  you  got — that  no  one  wanted  them  to  see  what  they  had  orig¬ 
inally  written  because  it  sounded  so  naive  in  retrospect.  I  suppose 
mine  does  too  but  c’est  la  vie,  without  that  benchmark  how  else  can 
you  see  that  you’ve  actually  learned  something  in  the  process? 

A  second  reason  for  exceptions  to  the  image  of  a  proposal  I  have  outlined 
can  occur  when  a  doctoral  student  is  working  within  a  well-formed  tradition 
of  scholarship  (which  is  frequently  embedded  in  a  series  of  ongoing  re¬ 
search  projects  that  are  the  lifeblood  of  the  student’s  and  a  professor’s 
work).  In  these  circumstances,  there  is  usually  a  community  of  under¬ 
standing,  so  to  speak,  and  a  proposal  can  be  relatively  short  because  much 
of  what  has  been  said  above  is  implicitly  understood.12 


NOTES  ON  WRITING 

The  parts  discussed  above  constitute  a  generic  qualitative  dissertation  pro¬ 
posal.  These  parts  are  standard.  Let  me  now  turn  to  a  handful  of  notes 
about  writing  qualitative  proposals  and  dissertations.  (By  and  large,  the 
issues  about  writing  are  the  same  for  both  and,  as  above,  some  examples 
come  from  dissertations  rather  than  proposals  simply  because  the  degree  of 
development  in  a  dissertation  provides  a  clearer  example.)  Qualitative  dis¬ 
sertations  put  heavy  demands  on  the  ability  to  write  well.  All  the  virtues  of 
qualitative  inquiry — the  textures  and  nuances  of  human  interaction,  the 
complexity  of  perspective  and  perception,  the  sense  of  being  there — are 
virtues  unfulfilled  in  the  hands  of  a  clumsy  writer.  If  someone  does  not  like 
the  challenges  of  writing,  then  qualitative  research  probably  is  not  for  them. 
The  challenges  begin  with  the  proposal.  There  is  art  to  it  and,  as  in  art, 
beauty  lies  in  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  If  taken  with  caution,  these  notes  on 
placement  and  integrity  may  be  helpful — at  the  very  least,  they  will  stim¬ 
ulate  thinking  about  the  joys  and  tortures  of  writing. 

At  the  level  of  base  practicality,  a  dissertation  proposal  should  be  as  user- 
friendly  as  possible.  The  ideas  need  not  be  simple,  but  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  ensure  that  the  reader  does  not  trip  on  obstacles  in  the  path. 
The  destination  is  to  be  as  clear  and  concise  as  possible  about  what  one 
proposes  to  do.  Doctoral  students  frequently  misjudge  how  much  help  a 
reader  may  need  to  absorb  the  intended  meaning  of  the  text  of  a  proposal. 
Making  a  proposal  user-friendly  concerns  commonplace  practical  issues, 
including  the  appearance  of  the  document.  Drafts  should  have  a  table  of 
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contents  that  lists  sections  and  subsections  exactly  as  they  are  in  the  body  of 
the  proposal  and  with  page  numbers  so  that  a  reader  can  get  a  sense  of  the 
whole  and  find  key  parts  quickly.  (I  prefer  a  title  page  that  includes  the  title, 
author,  institution,  date,  number  of  the  draft,  and  a  table  of  contents.)  Even 
first  drafts  should  be  purged  of  misspellings,  incomplete  sentences,  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  and  so  on — in  other  words,  they  should  be  proofed. 

Beyond  such  practical  issues  are  those  that  generally  fall  under  the  cat¬ 
egory  of  good  writing:  Clarity,  conciseness,  attention  to  detail,  and  sensi¬ 
tivity  to  structure  and  development  are  generally  features  of  good  writing. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  found  Strunk  and  White’s  (1959/2000)  Elements  of 
Style  to  be  more  helpful  than  most  guides  to  the  art  of  writing,  but  writers 
tend  to  have  their  favorites.  Van  Leunen’s  (1992)  Handbook  for  Scholars  is 
helpful  as  well.  Also  see  Kilbourn’s  (2001)  comments  about  communicating 
clearly  in  the  initial  paragraph  of  a  proposal  or  dissertation. 

PLACEMENT 

Some  features  of  good  writing  are  particularly  important  for  academic 
prose,  including  dissertation  proposals,  especially  when  it  is  dense  and 
lengthy.  These  features  generally  concern  strategic  moves  to  guide  the 
reader  through  the  text  in  a  way  that  increases  the  likelihood  that  she  or  he 
will  acquire  the  intended  meaning.  Where  are  things  put  that  will  help  a 
reader  move  through  the  text  with  understanding?  There  are  numerous 
issues  concerning  placement,  but  two  in  particular  seem  to  plague  propos¬ 
als,  particularly  in  their  early  drafts. 


The  first  instance  concerns  the  statement  of  the  problem 

The  difficulty  is  this:  Frequently,  it  takes  a  reader  far  too  long  to^et to  the 
point  of  the  proposal — to  a  clear  articulation  of  the  problem.  It  is  as 
though  the  writer  is  afraid  that  if  he  or  she  makes  the  point  too  soon,  the 
punch  line  would  be  given  away.  Not  so.  A  reader  is  desperate  to  know  what 
the  problem  is  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  the  rest  of  the  proposal  can  be 
read  with  that  problem  statement  in  mind.  It  involves  a  delicate  balance  for 
a  writer.  How  much  context  should  be  provided  before  the  point  is  made? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is  almost  always,  as  little  as  possible.  To  be  sure, 
the  statement  of  the  problem  in  a  proposal  presents  a  genuine  dilemma  to  a 
writer.  Logically  speaking,  a  clear  statement  of  the  problem  would  come 
after  a  long,  carefully  developed  argument  that  lays  out  the  general  back¬ 
ground,  including  a  review  of  the  literature.  At  the  end  of  such  an  argument 
(after,  say,  15  pages  or  so)  an  author  would  to  say  something  like,  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  light  of  the  argument  just  made,  our  understanding  of  so  and  so 
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has  been  inadequately  researched.  In  this  proposed  study  I  will  address  that 
problem  by  . . . 

The  difficulty  with  this  approach  to  \vriting  is  a  practical  one.  It  takes  far 
too  long  for  the  reader  to  get  to  the  point  and,  on  the  way,  the  likelihood  is 
increased  that  the  reader  will  lose  interest  or  raise  questions  that  block  his 
or  her  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  work.  The  antidote  to  this 
problem  is  judicious  repetition.  From  the  standpoint  of  user-friendliness,  it 
is  helpful  to  have  a  clear  problem  statement  very  early  in  the  document 
(within  the  first  couple  of  pages  and  preferably  within  the  hrst  two 
paragraphs),  followed  by  an  argument  that  supports  that  statement.  It  is  as 
though  the  author  is  saying,  “Here’s  the  problem,  now  let  me  take  you 
through  the  argument  supporting  it,  and  at  the  end  I’ll  repeat  the  prob¬ 
lem.”  The  following  is  from  the  very  hrst  page  of  Chris  Suurtamm’s  (1999) 
study  of  authentic  assessment.  Notice  that  the  reader  has  a  good  idea  of  the 
problem  that  the  study  addresses  from  the  very  hrst  paragraph  (Kilbourn, 
2001). 

This  is  a  proposal  for  a  qualitative  study  of  hve  secondary  school 
mathematics  teachers  as  they  attempt  to  employ  authentic  assessment 
strategies  in  their  instructional  practice.  The  proposed  study  emerges 
from  a  noticeable  lack  of  detail  in  the  literature  concerning  the  beliefs, 
practices  and  concerns  of  secondary  school  mathematics  teachers  as 
they  endeavour  to  change  their  assessment  practices  to  align  with 
current  forms  of  mathematics  instructional  methodology.  In  this  pro¬ 
posal  I  will  suggest  that  such  detail  is  needed  if  educators  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  value,  successes  and  difficulties  of  employing  authentic 
assessment  in  a  secondary  school  mathematics  program. 

Setting  the  Stage 

Before  examining  authentic  assessment  in  mathematics,  I  would  like 
to  set  the  stage  by  highlighting  some  of  the  salient  issues  in  the  current 
state  of  mathematics  education.  Mathematics  education  is  undergoing. 
(Suurtamm,  p.  I)14 


A  second  instance  of  placement  concerns  the  dilemma  of  how  to  finesse  the  need  to  say 
two  or  more  things  at  the  same  time 

In  a  lengthy  and  conceptually  complicated  piece  of  academic  writing,  it  is 
common  for  a  writer  to  be  faced  with  this  chronic  background/foreground 
issue.  A  writer  thinks,  “Okay,  I  need  to  say  this  right  here,  but  if  I  do  that, 
then  I  should  also  make  the  other  point  too,  and  if  I  go  that  far,  then  I 
should  also  bring  in  that  other  part  because  otherwise  they  won't 
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understand  how  I  got  there,  and  then  ...”  The  urge  to  say  everything  at 
once  cannot  be  satisfied.  In  linear  prose,  some  ideas  need  to  be  brought  to 
the  foreground  while  others  remain  in  the  background;  moving  smoothly 
through  the  foreground  background  terrain  sometimes  requires  “meta¬ 
writing”  or,  as  some  say,  “sign-posts.”  Metawriting  hovers  above  the  text,  so 
to  speak,  and  orients  a  reader — its  distinguishing  characteristic  is  that  it  is 
writing  about  the  text  rather  than  of  the  text  itself.  Jerome  Bruner  is 
a  skillful  writer,  and  a  quick  example  from  his  Acts  of  Meaning  (1990)  is 
instructive  (metawriting  in  italics). 

What  I  want  to  argue  in  this  book  is  that  it  is  culture  and  the  search  for 
meaning  that  is  the  shaping  hand,  biology  that  is  the  constraint,  and 
that,  as  we  have  seen,  culture  even  has  it  in  its  power  to  loosen  that 
constraint. 

But  lest  this  seem  like  a  preface  to  a  new  optimism  about  humankind 
and  its  future,  let  me  make  one  point  before  turning,  as  promised,  to  the  issue 
of  relativism.  For  all  its  generative  inventiveness,  human  culture  is 
not  . . .  (p.  23,  emphasis  added) 

Metawriting  can  help  frame  meaning  for  readers  so  that  they  get  the 
intended  point,  and  it  helps  them  see  the  logical  progression  of  a  complex 
argument.  Metawriting  calls  for  a  different  style,  as  seen  in  the  following  few 
lines  of  an  imaginary  proposal: 

The  previous  section  has  outlined  so  on  and  so  forth  and  has  shown  that 
so  and  so.  In  the  next  section,  I  take  the  penultimate  step  in  the  ar¬ 
gument  by  discussing  Dumphy’s  (2001)  point  about  resistance.  Her 
position  is  an  important  link  between  so  on  and  so  forth  and  is  critical 
for  seeing  the  significance  of  this  proposed  study.  Before  moving  to 
that  discussion,  however,  I  want  to  foreshadow  an  issue  concerning 
interpretation  (treated  more  fully  in  Chapter  4)  because  it  will  help 
avoid  confusion  between  my  own  view  of  resistance  and  that  of 
Dumphy. 

Not  as  smooth  as  Bruner,  granted,  but  in  addition  to  reminding  the 
reader  of  where  the  text  has  been  and  where  it  is  going,  the  metawriting  in 
these  sentences  does  alert  a  reader  that  there  will  be  a  diversion  to  a  brief 
discussion  about  interpretation.  The  reader  is  told  why  there  will  be  a  brief 
diversion  (to  avoid  confusion).  If  the  author  had  engaged  the  full  discussion 
about  interpretation  at  this  juncture  rather  than  deal  with  it  fully  in  the 
chapter  on  method,  it  is  likely  that  it  would  have  seemed  strangely  tan¬ 
gential  to  the  main  point  and  likely  would  have  blunted  the  momentum  of 
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the  argument.  If  the  author  had  simply  had  that  brief  discussion  about 
interpretation  rather  than  alerting  the  reader  to  it,  there  would  be  a  good 
chance  that  the  reader  would  wonder  not  only  why  it  was  there  but  also  why 
it  was  so  brief  and  incomplete.  By  saying  that  it  will  be  brief  and  will  be 
treated  more  fully  later,  the  author  helps  the  reader  relax  and  recognize 
that  this  is  not  all  that  will  be  said  about  interpretation. 

Metawriting  can  be  overdone,  of  course,  but  if  used  judiciously,  it  can 
help  an  author  master  the  writing  rather  than  be  subservient  to  it.  One  of 
the  most  difficult  things  to  do  in  a  proposal  (and  dissertation)  is  to  keep  the 
big  picture  in  view  while  examining  the  details.  It  is  a  familiar  foreground- 
background  problem,  and  writing  that  takes  control  of  the  text,  shapes  it, 
and  points  readers  in  directions  the  author  wants  them  to  go  is  one  way  of 
addressing  it. 

INTEGRITY 

A  good  proposal  has  its  own  integrity.  The  parts  must  fit  together,  and  the 
fit  must  be  clear  to  the  reader.  Integrity  is  related  to  the  overall  logic  of  the 
inquiry  and  to  meaning.  Naturally,  a  proposal  should  be  consistent  with 
terminology,  grammar,  writing  style,  editorial  style,  and  citation  style.  But, 
more  important,  the  conceptual  and  methodological  parts  of  the  proposal 
need  to  make  sense  in  relation  to  one  another,  and  the  writing  must  be  done 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  that  clear. 

Ciaran  Sugrue’s  (1992)  research  into  teachers’  ideas  about  child-centered 
curriculum  in  Ireland  is  an  elegantly  designed  inquiry,  one  in  which  there  is 
integrity  among  its  various  parts.  The  study  had  three  phases.  In  the  first 
phase,  Ciaran  interviewed  16  teachers  for  their  views  of  child-centered 
curriculum.  In  the  second  phase,  he  selected  6  of  the  16  to  conduct  a  mini¬ 
case  study  of  a  week’s  duration  each.  In  the  third  phase,  he  selected  1  of  the 
6  to  conduct  an  intensive  case  study.  After  reading  his  dissertation,  you 
definitely  have  the  feeling  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts  and  that,  as  a  reader,  your  understanding  of  the  phenomenon  he 
explored  goes  far  beyond  the  one  intensive  case.  You  think  back  to  the 
mini-cases  and  even  to  the  16  interviews,  and  you  begin  to  form  a  picture  of 
what  the  general  shape  of  their  constructions  might  look  like  even  though 
neither  you  nor  Sugrue  has  seen  those  particular  details.  The  sixth  chapter 
of  the  dissertation,  entitled  “Practitioners’  Curriculum  Constructions,”  in¬ 
cludes  the  five  mini-cases  that  precede  the  major  case  study  in  the  seventh 
chapter.  Sugrue’s  discussion  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  chapter  is  in¬ 
structive  with  regard  to  framing  and  integrity: 

The  substantive  issue  is  teachers’  interpretations  and  construction  of 

child-centred  curriculum.  The  focus  of  the  previous  chapter  was  on 
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practitioners’  interpretations  of  a  policy  of  child-centredness.  Details 
of  these  teachers’  intentions  are  but  a  partial  account  of  their  curric¬ 
ulum  constructions.  Consequently,  observational  data  of  actual  prac¬ 
tice  was  required,  not  to  determine  the  degree  of  congruence  between 
practitioners’  intentions  and  actions,  but  to  gain  insight  into  the  di¬ 
alectical  relationship  between  thought,  action  and  context  by  docu¬ 
menting  the  process  of  curriculum  construction.  Details  of  practice 
enabled  me  to  provide  more  focused  accounts  of  curriculum  con¬ 
struction  which,  in  turn,  facilitated  the  isolation  of  recurrent  “cultural 
themes”  of  practice  for  more  thorough  investigation.  It  was  not  prac¬ 
ticable,  within  the  limits  of  the  study,  to  observe  the  curriculum  prac¬ 
tices  of  all  sixteen  interviewees.  In  the  circumstances,  six  was  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  need  for  breadth  and  a  more 
focused  investigation  than  was  the  case  in  phase  one.  By  purposefully 
selecting  practitioners  who  taught  in  very  different  contexts,  phase 
two  sought  to  respect  complexity  and  contextual  variation  as  well  as 
biographical  and  professional  difference  while  simultaneously  isolat¬ 
ing  the  most  significant  tensions  and  dilemmas  of  curricular  construc¬ 
tion. 

From  a  methodological  perspective,  the  progressive  focusing  of  the 
substantive  issue  through  the  three-phase  design  implicitly  demon¬ 
strates  the  limitations  of  more  narrowly  conceived  research  questions 
and  indicates  the  distinctive  nature  of  the  present  inquiry.  It  also  en¬ 
ables  the  specific  details  of  individual  practitioner’s  practice  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  general  problem  of  child-centred  curriculum.  However, 
because  of  the  relatively  short  period  of  time,  five  days,  spent  in  each 
classroom,  the  mini-case  studies  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  provide 
an  exhaustive  analysis,  as  well  as  adequate  contextualization,  of  the 
most  enduring  issues  of  child-centredness.  Consequently,  the  mini¬ 
case  studies  served  as  an  effective  means  of  narrowing  the  focus  of  the 
substantive  issue  so  that  its  core  themes  could  emerge.  Having  isolated 
those  themes,  it  was  necessary  to  investigate  them  in  greater  depth 
through  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  curriculum  constructions  of  one 
practitioner  in  a  major  case  study.  In  this  manner,  the  particulars  of  a 
practitioner’s  curriculum  constructions  became  the  vehicle  for  illumi¬ 
nating  the  universal  concern  of  child-centred  ideology,  (p.  169) 


Sugrue  notes  what  the  previous  chapter  has  done  and  articulates  what  the 
present  chapter  will  do  within  the  overall  purpose  of  the  study.  Much  of 
what  he  says  in  these  two  paragraphs  has  been  said  previously  in  the  dis¬ 
sertation,  particularly  in  the  first  chapter.  But  his  study  is  lengthy  and 
complex  and,  from  a  reader’s  point  of  view,  it  is  helpful  to  have  these 
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framing  comments  at  the  beginning  of  this  sixth  chapter.  These  well- 
developed  paragraphs  were  not  as  well  developed  in  the  first  draft  of  the 
dissertation,  nor  in  the  proposal.  Nevertheless,  even  at  the  proposal  stage, 
Sugrue  had  a  fairly  clear  set  of  reasons  for  the  three-phase  design  of  his 
inquiry.  It  had  integrity.  From  the  standpoint  of  writing,  what  is  important  is 
that,  although  the  connections  were  always  there,  so  to  speak,  Sugrue  ex¬ 
plicitly  talks  about  them  and  shows  the  reader  where  they  are;  he  does  not 
leave  it  to  chance  recognition. 

The  tension  for  many  proposal  writers  lies  in  the  different  attitudes  and 
approaches  to  writing  that  need  to  work  together  for  the  text  to  read 
smoothly.  On  the  one  hand,  because  of  the  nature  of  academic  inquiry, 
there  is  a  need  for  relatively  terse,  straightforward  prose  in  which  the  logic 
and  details  of  the  inquiry  are  made  as  clear  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand, 
once  that  logic  is  in  place,  a  writer  needs  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  and 
carefully  read  the  text  from  the  standpoint  of  a  reader,  shaping  and  filling 
those  places  for  which  a  reader  will  need  guidance  or  reminders.  (Literally 
reading  the  text  out  loud  is  a  good  way  to  spot  problems  with  syntax  and 
cadence.)  Frequently,  some  writing  needs  to  be  done  in  a  proposal  that  is 
done  for  strategic  reasons  rather  than  logical  reasons;  repetition  of  an  im¬ 
portant  point  may  be  logically  redundant  but  strategically  necessary  to  keep 
a  reader  focused  on  the  point  while  moving  through  a  particularly  difficult 
part  of  the  proposal. 


CONCLUSION 

Although  the  various  parts  described  above  (problem,  perspective,  ques¬ 
tions,  literature,  methods,  ethics)  have  a  rough  logical  progression,  their 
actual  development  tends  to  occur  sporadically  and  simultaneously.  There 
is  frequently  a  close  relationship  between  the  literature  review  and  the 
various  attempts  at  constructing  and  refining  a  problem,  for  instance.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  researcher  might  well  have  a  clearer  image  of  what  she  or  he 
wants  to  do  than  what  the  problem  is,  particularly  in  the  early  stages.  Nor¬ 
mally,  one  part  of  the  proposal  gets  worked  on  for  a  while  and  other  parts 
are  then  changed  as  a  result;  as  those  parts  become  refined,  they  affect  the 
original  part,  and  so  it  goes  until  the  document  has  an  integrity  that  is 
sound  and  convincing. 

Several  areas  commonly  cause  difficulty  in  the  writing  of  a  proposal  and 
take  time  to  iron  out.  The  first  area  concerns  developing  and  narrowing  the 
problem.  Frequently,  the  problem  is  conceptualized  too  broadly  (and  it 
would  take  an  army  of  researchers  and  never-ending  funding  to  address 
the  problem  adequately).  The  distinction  between  an  educational  problem 
and  a  research  problem,  discussed  above,  begins  that  process  of  narrowing, 
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as  does  articulating  the  various  facets  to  the  problem,  as  seen  in  the  letter  to 
Vicki.  A  second  area  of  difficulty  concerns  the  specific  questions  that  the 
study  will  address.  This  is  often  a  matter  of  being  precise  and  cautious  with 
wording  so  that  one  does  not  inadvertently  commit  the  study  to  a  different 
direction  or  method  than  intended.  A  third  area  concerns  integrity — mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  document  is  internally  consistent  with  respect  to  form  and 
meaning,  that  it  be  seen  as  a  whole,  and  that  none  of  its  parts  lie  outside  its 
central  focus.  Ironing  out  these  wrinkles  is  why  a  proposal  usually  takes 
three  or  four  drafts.  In  the  final  analysis,  four  general  questions  need  to  be 
adequately  addressed  with  respect  to  a  proposal: 

•  Is  it  clear? 

•  Is  it  detailed? 

•  Does  it  have  integrity? 

•  Is  the  research  needed? 

Other,  more  specific,  questions  depend  on  the  topic  and  nature  of  the 
inquiry  (see  the  appendix),  but  these  four  questions  are  relevant  for  any 
proposal.  Although  proposals  must  satisfactorily  meet  the  requirements  of 
these  questions,  precisely  how  they  do  so  varies  considerably  from  proposal 
to  proposal.  As  said  above,  proposals  vary  in  length  and  content  for  several 
reasons.  One  is  the  demands  of  the  supervisor;  another  is  the  particular 
field  and  the  time  at  which  the  proposal  has  been  written.  In  the  early  days 
of  qualitative  research  in  education,  it  was  common  to  see  lengthy  theo¬ 
retical  discussions  justifying  a  qualitative  approach,  whereas  today  it  is  less 
common  to  see  such  justification  unless  it  is  in  a  field  that  has  not  embraced 
qualitative  inquiry.  Because  proposals  are  not  formal  documents,  the  final 
version  may  exist  in  the  notes  and  scribblings  (or  an  appended  letter  of 
understanding)  that  emerge  from  a  dissertation  committee  meeting.  Con¬ 
sequently,  some  variation  in  proposals  comes  as  a  judgment  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  the  proposal  is  sufficiently  conceptualized  to  proceed  with  the 
research — with  the  understanding  that  the  suggestions  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  study — and  that  to  delay  the  student  from  moving  on  would  be 
counterproductive. 

It  is  also  important  to  realize  that  proposals  and  dissertations  are  prod¬ 
ucts  of  their  time,  not  only  because  of  the  state  of  inquiry  in  any  particular 
field  of  study  but  also  because  of  trends  that  develop  in  a  field  or  an  in¬ 
stitution — that  is  to  say,  certain  ways  of  writing  and  formulating  proposals 
(initially  established  for  good  reason)  become  habitual  and  unquestioned 
norms.  For  instance,  it  has  become  common  in  qualitative  proposals  to  have 
a  personal  statement,  a  practice  not  common  in  the  early  days  of  qualitative 
inquiry  in  education,  at  least  at  my  institution.  Make  no  mistake,  there  is 
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ample  justification  for  including  a  personal  statement  in  a  qualitative  in¬ 
quiry,  but  the  lack  of  integration  of  the  personal  statement  in  many  pro¬ 
posals,  particularly  in  early  drafts,  suggests  that  it  has  been  included  not  for 
good  reason  but  because  the  author  thinks  that  is  what  one  is  supposed  to 
do  when  writing  a  qualitative  dissertation  proposal.  Similarly,  at  my  own 
institution,  it  has  become  the  norm  to  include  a  discussion  of  ethics  in  the 
body  of  the  proposal  itself,  even  though  everyone  knows  that  before  the 
research  can  proceed,  the  standard  protocols  of  the  university  and,  where 
appropriate,  host  institution,  must  be  formally  completed.  When  this  prac¬ 
tice  became  the  norm  is  not  clear,  but  most  proposals  from  a  decade  ago  do 
not  include  a  discussion  of  ethics,  although  they  would  have  had  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  ethical  review  protocols. 

With  these  observations  about  the  variability  of  proposals  in  mind,  let  me 
close  with  a  letter  to  Jim  Rooks  concerning  the  second  draft  of  his  proposal 
(the  fourth  draft  was  accepted).  Rooks’s  (1998)  self-study  concerns  his  ex¬ 
perience — the  highs  and  the  lows — as  a  beginning  professor  instructing 
preservice  teachers  to  teach  reading.  The  following  letter  revisits  a  number 
of  the  points  made  in  this  article. 

Hi  Jim! 

Got  your  note  and  I  like  what  you  are  writing  and  agree  with  what  you 
are  saying.  You  are  moving  along  very  nicely  and  fairly  quickly  with 
this  draft.  I  realize  that  time  is  a  big  factor,  but  soon  you  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  the  whole  proposal  together.  Before  you  take  that  step,  it 
will  be  helpful  to  work  a  bit  more  on  the  precise  nature  of  the  research 
problem  you  are  trying  to  address.  Let  me  make  a  few  comments. 

Even  in  an  interpretive  study  that  might  go  in  a  variety  of  unknown 
directions  during  the  course  of  the  study  proper,  there  is  a  real  need 
to  obtain  a  degree  of  focus  and  precision  with  respect  to  the  problem. 
The  “problem”  is  actually  a  “train  of  thought”  that  usually  begins  with 
a  wide  angle  focus  and  moves  to  a  fairly  precise  statement  or  handful 
of  closely  related  statements.  In  the  process  of  narrowing  the  focus, 
the  articulation  of  the  problem  involves  addressing  the  “what”  and  the 
“why”  of  the  study,  plus  a  little  bit  of  the  “how”  (which  is  usually  done 
in  a  section  on  methods).  The  visual  picture,  for  me  at  any  rate,  is  of  an 
upside-down  pyramid  [see  figure  2],  with  the  most  general,  context¬ 
setting  statement(s)  at  the  top  and  the  most  focused  problem  state¬ 
ment  at  the  bottom  tip.  All  of  the  “train  of  thought”  involves  showing 
the  reader  the  various  contexts  within  which  your  study  will  lie.  It  is  a 
continuum,  moving  from  broadest  to  narrowest  on  the  pyramid;  but 
the  continuum  can  be  seen  to  have  three  parts:  social  context,  edu¬ 
cational  context,  research  context.  So,  at  the  base  of  the  upside-down 
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the  problem 

Figure  2.  Train  of  Thought. 


pyramid,  the  social  context  talks  about  what  is  going  on  in  society  that 
is  relevant  to  your  research.  (I  am  not  saying  that  you  need  to  talk  a  lot 
about  this,  but  I  am  saying  that  it  is  part  of  “setting  the  problem.”)  For 
instance,  you  might  begin  with  the  concern  of  parents  and  business 
that  our  children  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to  read  as  well  as  we  might 
hope,  or  some  such  backdrop  argument  (with  quotes  from  newspa¬ 
pers,  etc.). 

The  educational  context  moves  the  “train  of  thought”  toward  the 
more  specific  educational  arena.  This  is  where  much  of  your  work  lies 
at  the  present  and  it  needs  shaping  and  aiming  (toward  the  research 
context).  The  logic  or  argument  of  your  inquiry  has  to  be  clear  and 
apparent.  The  clarity  of  the  argument  is  helped  a  great  deal  by  a 
certain  kind  of  “linearity”  in  the  writing;  and  that  is  why  the  pyramid 
and  train  metaphors  are  helpful  to  me  for  thinking  about  the  “nar¬ 
rowing”  process,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  “directional  movement  of 
the  argument,”  on  the  other  hand.  So,  in  the  end,  your  argument  for  a 
research  problem  might  be  substantively  complex  but  it  will  have  a 
structural  simplicity  and  elegance  because  all  of  the  various  necessary 
“parts”  seem  to  be  there,  in  the  right  order,  with  appropriate  sub¬ 
stantiation/argument,  and  so  on.  Good  proposals  and  theses  are  cru¬ 
elly  seductive  because  the  apparent  simplicity  of  the  argument  makes 
it  look  so  easy. 

What  I’m  talking  about  with  respect  to  the  argument  and  research 
problem  is  sometimes  called  “reconstructed  logic.”  Actually  it  is  a  very 
messy  process.  As  Fm  sure  you  are  aware,  you  don’t  simply  start  with 
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the  social  context,  then  move  to  the  educational  context,  and  then  to 
the  research  context.  In  fact,  these  all  overlap  considerably  and  are 
“running  in  your  mind”  at  the  same  time.  I  am  not  surprised,  then, 
that  you  have  come  down  the  pyramid  to  the  point  where  you  are  in 
the  domain  of  the  research  context,  but  don’t  feel  that  you  have  the 
precision  that  you  suspect  is  needed.  It  is  at  this  point  where  the  “steps 
of  the  trail”  run  out  and  you  have  to  construct  the  path  you  want  to 
take. 

In  the  case  of  some  research  areas,  there  is  a  fairly  clear  single  path  to 
a  single  destination.  In  other  areas,  there  are  different  paths  that 
could  be  constructed  to  the  same  destination — that  is,  different  ap¬ 
proaches  to  a  single  problem.  In  your  case,  it  seems  to  me  that,  be¬ 
cause  the  area  you  are  in  is  “under-researched”  (at  least  within  an 
interpretive  mode),  there  are  a  variety  of  paths  and  a  variety  of  des¬ 
tinations;  and  you  are  at  the  point  of  working  out  both  the  path  and 
the  destination.  It  is  an  act  of  construction,  not  discovery  (although 
one  might  discover  some  things  while  constructing).  And  it  almost 
never  proceeds  linearly,  even  though  the  reconstructed  logic  makes  it 
appear  that  way. 

Now  then,  I  think  what  is  important  to  recognize  at  your  juncture  is 
that,  rather  than  proceeding  linearly,  you  need  to  work  all  ends 
against  the  middle,  so  to  speak.  By  that  I  mean  your  construction  of 
problem  and  method  comes  about  by  weighing  and  adjusting  several 
things.  You  tentatively  frame  a  problem  statement,  as  you  have  done. 
But  you  also  monitor  whether  it  is  feasible  to  do,  logistically,  and 
within  a  reasonable  frame  of  time.  You  alternatively  adjust  the  meth¬ 
od,  the  logistics,  the  time  frame,  and  the  precise  articulation  of  the 
problem  in  relation  to  each  other,  but  also  in  relation  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  context  and  the  research  that  has  been  done  to  date. 

For  instance,  I  look  at  your  three  statements  in  the  middle  of  page 
two,  followed  by  the  problem  statement  (nice)  and  I  see  that  it  is 
shaping  toward  pre-service  teachers  and  beginning  teachers.  It  is 
closely  related  to,  but  moves  away  from,  a  focus  on  your  needs  as  a 
professor/ teacher.  Again,  to  move  toward  pre-service  teachers  and 
beginning  teachers  of  reading  takes  a  path  that  leads  to  one  kind  of 
destination,  while  to  move  toward  the  dilemmas  of  a  professor/teacher 
of  preserve/beginning  reading  teachers  takes  a  path  that  leads  to  a 
different  destination.  In  the  one,  you  are  researching  “them”  and 
their  context.  In  the  other,  you  are  researching  yourself  and  your 
context.  The  latter  would  be  easier  to  document  and  the  data  would 
always  be  there,  so  to  speak;  but  it  might  lack  punch  without  the 
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former.  On  the  other  side,  to  research  only  “them”  bleeds  the  work  of 
the  sense  of  urgency  that  you  feel  and  the  sense  of  participation-in- 
the-construction-of-their-situations  that  you  have.  The  two  destina¬ 
tions  are  not  far  apart  and  I  can  readily  imagine  a  study  that  would 
involve  both,  but  what  is  important  to  recognize  is  that  each  context 
brings  forth  different  issues  of  method  and  logistics  and  different  jus¬ 
tifications  for  “why  would  this  be  important  to  do?”  The  work  is  im¬ 
portant  to  do,  don’t  worry  about  your  ability  to  articulate  that;  but  you 
need  to  work  on  what  the  work  is.  Further,  the  research  problem  will 
likely  have  parts  but  they  will  be  seen  to  be  conceptually  linked.  For 
instance,  when  I  say  that  I  can  imagine  a  study  that  would  involve  both 
a  focus  on  you  and  on  “them,”  there  would  need  to  be  a  clear  con¬ 
ceptual  link  between  those  two  parts. 

In  the  proposal  and  thesis  you  have  to  ( 1 )  justify  why  the  research 
problem  you  have  constructed  is  worth  researching  (the  social  and 
educational  contexts  help  you  do  that),  (2)  you  have  to  justify  why  the 
methods  you  choose  are  appropriate  to  the  questions  the  problem 
generates,  and  (3)  you  have  to  show  why  the  kind  of  information  that 
your  research  will  generate  is  needed.  This  last  point  is  important. 
Your  interpretive  thesis  will  produce  a  certain  kind  of  information  and 
understanding  that  is  characteristic  of  this  mode  of  research.  Why 
is  that  information  necessary  or  important?  That  is,  in  what  context 
of  professional  practice  would  it  be  useful  or  helpful  and  why  and 
to  whom?  Some  of  this  comes  from  paying  attention  to  your  own 
gut  reactions  as  you  read  the  research  that  has  been  done  and  as 
you  reflect  on  your  own  situation  and  that  of  your  students  and 
ex-students. 

It  might  be  helpful  to  think  less  in  terms  of  the  need  for  “change”  and 
more  in  terms  of  what  people  are  coping  with  in  their  various  con¬ 
texts.  I  think  the  kind  of  research  you  want  to  do  will  probably  aid  our 
understanding  of  the  complexity  of  teaching/reading  situations.  Go 
back  to  the  first  few  pages  of  Erickson  on  this.  It  may  well  be  that  an 
implicit  part  of  your  argument  involves  the  perception  of  teachers  and 
professors  to  change,  but  I  suggest  that  your  strongest  argument  will 
be  that  there  is  a  kind  of  information  that  we  need  to  have  (that  we 
presently  don’t  have)  in  order  to  understand  better  the  nature  of  the 
situations  with  which  your  participants  (perhaps  including  yourself) 
are  confronted.  “Change”  is  another  problem  for  another  day  and  the 
rhetoric  about  change  is,  to  my  mind,  often  counterproductive  to 
genuine  change.  In  any  event,  I  don’t  think  interpretive  method  is 
best  suited  to  a  “change”  context— that  almost  always  involves  getting 
into  some  manner  of  documenting  (quantifying)  progress.  It  might  be 
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useful  at  this  point  to  have  another  look  at  June  Rogers’s  proposal  in 
order  to  (1)  have  a  sense  of  its  structure,  and  (2)  to  see  what  part  of  the 
elephant  she  is  dealing  with  so  that.you  can  get  a  better  sense  of  what 
part(s)  you  want  to  deal  with.  [Let’s  see,  now  I  have  pyramids,  trains, 
steps,  trails,  paths,  destinations,  and  elephants — not  bad,  eh! — I’ll  not 
shirk  from  a  mixed  metaphor!]  Jim,  you  are  doing  very  well;  keep  on 
as  you  are.  You  aren’t  too  far  from  having  a  draft  that  you  can  show 
potential  committee  members.  That’s  all  for  now.  BK 

The  three  or  four  drafts  that  it  normally  takes  to  produce  a  good  pro¬ 
posal  are  not  wasted  effort  even  though  a  candidate  is  understandably 
anxious  to  move  on  to  the  research  itself.  Although  it  is  well  recognized  that 
issues  may  emerge  in  the  conduct  of  a  qualitative  research  that  could  not  be 
anticipated,  it  is  critical  that  the  overall  conceptualization  of  a  study  be 
worked  out  in  advance  so  that  a  researcher  knows  what  he  or  she  is  doing.  It 
is  the  thoroughness  and  intensity  of  the  conceptualization  at  the  proposal 
stage  that  affords  a  researcher  the  confidence  to  respond  appropriately 
when  unanticipated  issues  do  arise.  Furthermore,  the  writing  in  good  pro¬ 
posals  usually  turns  up  in  the  first  chapter  of  a  dissertation.  The  process  of 
writing  the  proposal  itself — the  gut-wrenching  process  of  getting  the  ideas 
to  work — is  a  training  ground  for  the  attention  to  detail  that  is  required  to 
conduct  a  solid  piece  of  research  and  produce  a  strong  dissertation.  It  is 
important  to  remember  that  a  doctoral  dissertation  proposal  is  one  of  the 
first  formal  steps  in  the  apprenticeship  of  becoming  an  academic  researcher. 
Its  primary  function  is  to  convince  the  university  (as  represented  by  a  su¬ 
pervisor  and  committee)  that  the  author  is  ready  to  conduct  a  study  and 
that  the  plans  are  sufficiently  worked  for  it  to  be  completed  satisfactorily 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

APPENDIX— QUALITIES  OF  A  PROPOSAL 

1.  How  informative  is  the  introduction?  Is  it  easy  to  understand? 

2.  How  long  before  you  understand  what  the  proposal  is  about? 

3.  Is  there  a  clear  articulation  of  the  problem  that  the  study  will  address? 
How  far  do  you  have  to  read  before  you  have  a  clear  sense  of  it?  (Note: 
There  is  a  difference  between  a  statement  of  what  the  research  will  do 
and  the  problem  that  it  addresses.) 

4.  Is  a  plausible  argument  made  for  doing  the  study?  Will  the  study 
likely  make  a  significant  contribution  to  practice  or  theory? 

5.  Are  the  questions  that  the  study  will  address  clear?  Do  they  seem 
reasonable,  given  the  nature  of  the  problem? 
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6.  Is  the  literatuie  review  adequate,  and  is  it  conceptually  integrated 
with  the  problem  and  the  questions  posed? 

7.  Is  there  a  convincing  argument  for  the  theoretical  perspective  taken 
to  the  problem?  Is  the  perspective  (or  theoretical  framework)  from  which 
the  data  will  be  collected  and  analyzed  clear  and  reasonable? 

8.  Is  there  a  convincing  argument  for  the  methodological  approach 
taken? 

9.  Are  the  methods  of  the  study  spelled  out  in  concrete  detail?  Will  they 
have  a  good  chance  of  answering  the  questions  the  study  poses? 

10.  Is  the  researcher’s  role  in  the  inquiry  clear  and  acceptable,  given  the 
nature  of  the  problem? 

11.  Is  the  “design”  of  the  study  apparent,  and  does  it  have  integrity?  Is 
there  a  coherent  train  of  thought  that  runs  through  the  proposal  from 
beginning  to  end? 

12.  Is  the  structure  of  the  proposal  apparent  and  lucid?  Do  the  parts  fit 
together? 

13.  Are  the  transitions  from  one  part  of  the  proposal  to  another  clear 
and  helpful? 

14.  Are  the  ethical  considerations  clear  and  acceptable? 

15.  Is  the  proposal  well  written?  Does  the  author  guide  you  through  the 
work? 

My  thanks  to  Ciaran  Sugrue  for  helpful  comments  on  earlier  drafts  of  this  article. 


Notes 

1  My  comments  come  from  over  25  years  of  experience  in  the  Department  of  Curriculum, 
Teaching  and  Learning  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education  at  the  University  of 
Toronto.  The  terms  research  and  inquiry  are  used  interchangeably  in  the  discussion. 

2  For  a  discussion  of  these  issues  in  a  related  context,  see  Kilbourn  (1999). 

3  The  more  a  society  veers  from  genuine  openness,  the  more  difficult  the  struggle  of  the 
university  to  fulfill  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based;  the  struggles  of  universities  in  Spain  bear 
witness  to  the  damage  from  Franco’s  long-lived  totalitarian  regime.  But  we  need  not  resort  to 
spectacular  examples.  The  current  concern  about  private  funding  to  universities  (say,  the 
support  of  scientific  research  by  drug  companies)  is  a  concern  based  in  the  realization  that  the 
strings  of  funding  can  fetter  the  expression  of  academic  freedom  and  evidential  argument  in 
subtle  and  not-so-subtle  ways. 

4  The  theoretical  perspective  of  a  study  can  be  open  to  challenge,  of  course,  and  can  also 
be  seen  as  supported  (or  warranted)  by  foundational  beliefs  about  the  nature  of  reality.  Stephen 
Pepper’s  (1942)  work  is  helpful  in  this  respect  because  he  allows  us  to  see  that  what  is  admissible 
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as  data  and  warrants  are  ultimately  matters  of  worldview.  See  Roberts  (1982)  for  a  discussion  of 
Toulmin’s  argument  pattern  and  Pepper’s  worldviews  in  qualitative  and  quantitative  reseat  c  . 
Roberts  argued  that  the  quantitative  paradigm  emerges  from  formist/mechanist  assumptions, 
whereas  the  qualitative  paradigm  emerges  from  contextual/organic  assumptions. 

5  Toulmin’s  treatment  of  warrants  and  backing  is  suggestive  of  the  complexity  of  actua 
arguments,  but  it  should  be  emphasized  that  his  primary  aim  was  to  show  the  essential  elements 
of  an  argument  rather  than  to  parse  a  genuine  argument  as  one  might  find,  say,  in  a  court  of 
law  or  perhaps  in  a  contentious  academic  paper.  For  a  complicated  layered  argument  and  good 
writing,  see  Renata  Adler’s  (2000)  A  Court  of  No  Appeal. 

6  I  emphasize  this  issue  because,  in  my  experience,  in  the  rush  to  break  from  confining 
empirical/quantitative  interpretations  of  the  meaning  of  terms  like  evidence,  argument,  and  sup¬ 
port,  beginning  researchers  sometimes  lose  sight  of  the  overall  aim  of  a  dissertation  what  sets  it 
apart  from  propaganda,  blind  belief,  unfounded  opinion,  raw  power,  and  snake  oil— and  why 
the  academic  tradition  of  supporting  claims,  interpretations,  and  conclusions  with  evidence  and 
argument  came  to  be  a  deeply  held  value  in  the  first  place. 

7  Soltis  (1984),  for  instance,  discussed  empirical,  interpretive,  and  critical  approaches, 
whereas  Shulman  (1988)  talked  about  correlational,  quasi-experimental,  survey,  philosophical, 
historical,  and  case  study  inquiries,  and  Jacob  (1987)  parsed  the  various  approaches  within  the 
broad  category  of  qualitative  inquiry.  Since  these  analyses,  there  have  been  “additions”  to 
qualitative  approaches,  such  as  narrative  inquiry,  life-history  inquiry,  feminist  inquiry,  post¬ 
structuralist  inquiry  and  arts-based  inquiry,  among  others.  Any  of  the  approaches  can  have 
alternative  labels  and  refinements  and  a  different  hierarchical  relationship  to  the  lest,  de¬ 
pending  on  who  carves  the  pie. 

8  Some  supervisors  will  advise  that  there  be  a  clear  statement  of  the  purpose  of  the  study 
rather  than  the  problem,  and  in  that  case,  the  wording  and  syntax  are  slightly  different. 

9  Sadly,  at  the  very  point  of  beginning  his  study,  personal  circumstances  made  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  Paul  to  continue. 

10  Much  of  what  I  am  saying  here  also  could  be  placed  in  the  discussion  of  the  literature 
review. 

1 1  Precisely  how  formal  the  proposal  is  as  a  document  depends  on  the  university  and  the 
department.  In  my  own  department,  although  there  are  forms  signed  stating  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  struck  and  the  topic  registered  (and,  presumably,  the  proposal  has  been 
accepted),  there  is  no  requirement  that  the  proposal  have  any  particular  editorial  form,  be 
bound,  or  be  kept  in  a  publicly  accessible  place  (as  opposed  to  the  dissertation).  The  proposal  is 
not  a  publicly  available  document  as  the  dissertation  is. 

12  In  other  words,  the  brevity  of  the  proposal  should  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
candidate  does  not  understand  where  his  or  her  work  lies  in  relation  to  scholarship  in  the  field 
or  the  nature  of  the  argument.  Having  said  that,  I  personally  do  not  think  that  implicitness  in 
these  matters  is  a  virtue. 

13  The  lack  of  a  clear  statement  of  the  problem  in  early  drafts  is  also  indicative  of  a  stage  in 
the  proposal  development  process — that  is,  sometimes  there  is  no  clear  statement  in  early 
drafts  because  the  writer  is  not  yet  clear  on  what  the  problem  really  is. 

14  After  a  review  of  relevant  research  and  theory,  Chris  has  a  section  called  “Restatement  of 
the  Problem,”  which  comes  on  page  26  of  a  43-page  proposal. 
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Deciding  to  Forgo  College:  Non-College 
Attendees’  Reflections  on  Family,  School, 
and  Self 

JENNIFER  A.  LINDHOLM 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


This  article,  based  on  work  funded  by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women, 
examines  how  personal  and  environmental  factors  shape  non-college  attendees’  deci¬ 
sions  to  forgo  college  directly  after  high  school.  Group  interviews  were  conducted  with  a 
purposive  sample  of  48  racially  diverse  recent  high  school  graduates  (27  men  and  21 
women)  who  had  not  attended  any  2-year  or  4-year  college  since  completing  high 
school.  All  graduated  from  public  high  schools  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  and  were 
between  18  and  21  years  of  age  at  the  time  that  were  interviewed.  Findings  highlight 
study  participants’  current  pursuits,  their  perspectives  on  college,  the  factors  that  in¬ 
fluenced  their  post-high  school  life  decisions  ( particularly  home  and  school  environ¬ 
ments  ),  and  their  reflections  on  whether  they  would  do  anything  differently  given  the 
opportunity  to  turn  back  time.  Considered  within  Persell’s  multidimensional  frame¬ 
work,  the  findings  lend  support  to  the  combined  effects  of  societal,  institutional,  in¬ 
teractional,  and  intrapsychic  variables  in  producing  differential  educational  outcomes 
and  post-high  school  life  paths.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  transcendent  effect  across 
race,  gender,  and  socioeconomic  status  of  efficacy  beliefs  in  shaping  educational  choices. 


When  you’re  in  high  school,  there’s  a  lot  of  freedom  . . .  a  lot  of  free¬ 
dom!  Then,  you  graduate  and  you  think,  “Oh,  what  have  I  done.  . .  ?” 
College  . . .  it’s  not  going  to  happen  ...  at  least  I  can’t  see  a  way. 
There’s  just  too  much  going  against  it . . .  the  best  chance  for  it’s  gone. 
Who  knows  though?  Maybe  some  day. 

These  sentiments  were  expressed  by  a  21 -year-old  non-college  attendee  as 
he  reflected  on  his  educational  experiences  and  life  decisions.  Although 
college  enrollments  have  soared  in  recent  decades  within  the  United  States, 
issues  of  access  and  opportunity  remain.  Like  this  young  man,  many  stu¬ 
dents  today  graduate  from  high  school  unprepared  for  college.  In  addition 
to  ongoing  concern  about  race-  and  class-based  inequities,  a  current  point  of 
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focus  is  the  shift  in  educational  attainment  rates  of  men  and  women.  On  an 
annual  basis,  women  now  graduate  from  high  school  at  higher  rates  than 
men,  have  higher  rates  of  college  enrollment,  and  receive  higher  absolute 
numbers  of  baccalaureate  degrees.  In  1970,  men  received  57%  of  baccalau¬ 
reate  degrees  awarded  at  United  States  colleges  and  univei  sities.  By  1J96, 
the  proportion  awarded  to  men  was  45%.  If  the  current  pattern  persists,  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES;  2000)  projects  that  men  will 
represent  only  42%  of  U.S.  baccalaureate  degree  recipients  in  2008. 

The  greater  gains  in  female  educational  progress  and  attainment  over 
the  last  30  years  have  led  some  to  ask,  “Where  are  the  boys?”  The  question 
has  engendered  a  heated  debate  about  the  true  nature  of  gendei  equity  and 
opportunity  in  education,  highlighting  more  fundamental  issues  such  as 
who  benefits  from  college,  why  some  choose  not  to  attend  college,  and  what 
the  implications  are  in  deciding  to  forgo  college  (Brownstein,  2000,  Dur- 
hams,  2000;  King,  2000;  Mortenson,  1999). 

Numerous  studies  have  focused  on  the  characteristics  and  experiences  of 
high  school  and  college  students  and  the  personal  and  economic  benefits  of 
college  attendance  (Astin,  1993;  Cohn  &  Hughes,  1994;  Haveman  &  Wolfe, 
1984;  Horn  &  Chen,  1999;  Hossler,  Braxton,  &  Coopersmith,  1989; 
Pascarella  &  Terenzini,  1991;  Stage  &  Hossler,  1989).  However,  we  still  need 
to  understand  more  fully  how  personal  and  environmental  factors  operate 
together  to  shape  individuals’  post-high  school  decisions.  We  also  need  to 
find  out  whether  there  are  distinctive  and  patterned  variations  in  the  decision¬ 
making  process  to  forgo  college  directly  after  high  school  for  people  who 
differ  by  ascriptive  characteristics  such  as  gender,  race,  or  socioeconomic 
status  (SES). 

Moreover,  very  little  empirical  research  has  been  devoted  specifically  to 
understanding  the  experiences  of  those  who  forgo  college.  Given  the  rel¬ 
atively  pervasive  belief  within  American  society  that  higher  education  is  a 
vehicle  for  social  and  economic  mobility,  such  knowledge  would  be  espe¬ 
cially  important.  In  the  present  study,  qualitative  methods  have  been  used 
to  examine  how  young  adults  who  have  completed  high  school  but  have  not 
subsequently  attended  college  perceive  the  value  of  a  college  education. 
Particular  attention  is  focused  on  how  individual  and  environmental  factors 
have  influenced  their  postsecondary  educational  decisions. 


EMPIRICAL  AND  THEORETICAL  FOUNDATIONS  FOR 
COLLEGE-GOING  RESEARCH 

Critical  factors  that  influence  the  decision  to  attend  college  include  a  college¬ 
going  expectation  and  encouragement  from  key  persons  in  a  student’s  life; 
access  to  accurate  information  about  what  getting  into  college  and  being  in 
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college  entail;  and  school-  and  home-based  resources.  Particularly  relevant 
are  the  respective  roles  that  parents,  school  personnel,  and  peers  play  in 
reinforcing  students’  beliefs  in  their  abilities  not  only  to  gain  access  to 
higher  education  but  also  to  succeed  in  college  (Attanasi,  1989;  Choy,  Horn, 
&  Chen,  2000;  Hossler,  Schmidt,  &  Vesper,  1999;  King,  1996;  McDonough, 
1998;  Smith,  Beaulieu,  &  Seraphine,  1995;  Terenzini,  1994). 

Information  specific  to  college  preparation  and  planning  can  be  espe¬ 
cially  critical  because  of  the  logistical  requirements  for  college  admission. 
Not  surprisingly,  students  who  have  knowledge  of  the  college  preparatory 
curriculum,  who  develop  plans  to  attend  college  earlier  in  their  high  school 
programs,  and  who  participate  in  early-outreach  programs  are  more  likely 
to  attend  college  (Cabrera  &  La  Nasa,  2001;  Levine  &  Nidiffer,  1996;  Mayer, 

1999) .  Understandably,  those  who  are  raised  in  nurturing  and  resource-rich 
home  environments  gain  additional  advantages  in  preparing  for  college 
attendance  (Choy  et  al.,  2000).  The  school  environment  also  plays  a  po¬ 
tentially  critical  role  in  that  it  can  supplement  a  supportive,  resource-rich 
home  environment  or  help  compensate  for  a  home  environment  that  lacks 
sufficient  college-going  information  or  support  (McDonough,  1997).  In¬ 
deed,  environmental  contexts  often  play  a  significant  role  in  shaping  stu¬ 
dents’  postsecondary  aspirations  and  decision-making  processes. 

INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES  AND  COLLEGE-GOING 

Within  the  sociologically  based  extant  literature,  conceptualizations  of  ed¬ 
ucational  experiences  and  outcomes  are  most  commonly  considered  in  light 
of  three  variables:  gender,  race,  and  SES.  The  relative  influences  of  these 
factors — not  to  mention  their  combined  multiplicative  effects  on  education¬ 
al  processes  and  outcomes — present  a  challenging  web  of  empirical  and 
theoretical  issues  for  researchers  and  practitioners  to  disentangle. 

High-SES  students,  for  example,  are  known  to  make  use  of  more  infor¬ 
mation  sources  in  the  college-going  decision  process  than  either  low-SES  or 
first-generation  students.  Low-SES  and  minority  students,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  less  likely  to  attend  college  because  of  lower  academic  achievement,  more 
limited  access  to  precollege  information  from  guidance  counselors,  and  their 
parents’  limited  understanding  of  the  application  process  and  cost  of  college 
(Lee  &  Ekstrom,  1987;  McDonough,  Antonio,  Walpole,  &  Perez,  1998). 

Several  markers  of  underachievement  have  also  been  associated  with 
low-SES  students,  including  low  grades,  being  held  back  a  grade,  and 
higher  transience  (i.e.,  switching  to  two  or  more  high  schools;  Choy  et  al., 

2000) .  For  economically  disadvantaged  students,  lack  of  information  about 
the  cost  of  college  is  an  especially  problematic  barrier  given  that  tuition  and 
financial  aid  have  been  shown  to  have  a  greater  influence  on  lower  SES 
students’  decision  to  attend  college  (Cabrera  &  La  Nasa,  2000). 
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Contrary  to  perceptions  that  minority  parents  are  apathetic  or  resistant 
to  their  children’s  higher  education  aspirations,  Immerwahr  and  Foleno 
(2000)  found  that  African  American -and  Hispanic  parents  often  place  a 
higher  priority  on  education  than  do  White  parents.  Time  and  financial 
constraints,  however,  are  more  likely  to  prevent  them  from  participating  in 
their  children’s  education  in  traditional  ways  (Mehan,  Hubbard,  Villanueva, 

&  Lintz,  1996).  Another  recurrent  problem  is  that  low-income  and  minority 
parents’  may  express  their  ambitions  for  their  children  in  ways  that  go 
unrecognized  by  the  educational  system.  Minority  parents,  for  example, 
frequently  cite  problems  with  school  personnel  and  the  school  social  cli¬ 
mate — in  addition  to  lack  of  knowledge  about  standardized  exams,  college 
admissions,  financial  aid,  and  college  costs — as  factors  that  hinder  their 
children’s  college-going  plans  (Perez,  1999).  In  sum,  the  process  of  selecting 
a  college  appears  to  be  greatly  affected  by  differential  awareness  about 
college  and  differential  access  to  school  personnel  and  other  adults  who  are 
able  to  provide  timely  and  accurate  information. 

Certain  aspects  of  the  process  of  selecting  a  college  have  also  been  found 
to  differ  for  male  and  female  students.  For  example,  educational  attainment 
is  more  strongly  associated  with  family  background  for  high  school  females 
than  for  males  (Sewell  &  Shah,  1967,  1968).  For  high  school  males,  attain¬ 
ment  is  tied  more  closely  to  academic  ability  (Alexanader  &  Eckland,  1974). 
For  both  genders,  the  three  strongest  predictors  of  parental  expectation  are 
father’s  education  level,  mother’s  education  level,  and  family  income  (Stage 
&  Hossler,  1989). 

Although  ethnic-racial  background  has  a  differential  impact  on  the  gen¬ 
der  gap  in  college  enrollments,  a  number  of  studies  highlight  the  compar¬ 
atively  greater  role  of  SES  than  race  or  gender  in  shaping  the  college-going 
process  (Cabrera  &  La  Nasa,  2000;  McDonough,  1997).  For  example,  King 
(2000)  found  that  the  greatest  disparity  in  immediate  enrollment  after  high 
school  is  between  low-  and  high-income  students,  with  those  from  low- 
income  families  being  comparatively  less  likely  to  attend  college  dnectly 
after  high  school  than  their  peers  from  more  privileged  economic  back¬ 
grounds.  Within  socioeconomic  stratifications,  however,  there  are  notable 
gender  differences  in  the  direct  transition  from  high  school  to  college. 
Moreover,  since  the  early  1970s,  the  greatest  growth  in  college  enrollments 
among  traditionally  aged  students  has  occurred  among  women  from  low- 
income  families  (Lindholm,  Astin,  Choi,  &  Gutierrez-Zamano,  2002). 

WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  NON-COLLEGE-GOERS? 

Given  the  complexity  of  personal  and  environmental  factors  that  can  hinder 
college  going,  it  is  important  to  understand  what  happens  to  those  who 
complete  high  school  but  do  not  go  on  to  college  directly  thereafter.  Barth, 
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Haycock,  Huang,  and  Richardson  (2000)  found  that  three  fourths  of  high 
school  diploma  recipients  pursue  some  form  of  postsecondary  education 
within  2  years  of  their  high  school  graduation.  Graduates  who  enter  the 
labor  force  immediately  after  high  school  engage  in  what  Osterman  and 
Iannozzi  (1993)  referred  to  as  a  “churning”  process  that  is  characterized  by 
employment  instability,  migration,  and  idleness.  Further,  they  reported  that 
as  many  as  half  of  non-college-going  high  school  graduates  do  not  find 
stable  employment  by  their  late  20s. 

Johnson’s  (1978)  work  predates  that  of  Osterman  and  Iannozzi  (1993), 
but  he  offered  an  alternative  to  churning  with  his  theory  of  job  shopping, 
wherein  young  people  sift  through  various  employment  possibilities  until 
they  find  something  to  their  liking.  Others  view  high  school  graduates’ 
inconsistent  employment  as  “equalizing  leisure,”  suggesting  that  the  spo¬ 
radic  work  patterns  of  young  non-college  attendees  mimic  the  leisure  pat¬ 
terns  of  their  college-going  peers,  who  have  frequent  vacations  and  relative 
flexibility  in  their  weekly  schedules  (Nolh  et  ah,  1986).  Still  others  reported 
that  the  transition  from  high  school  to  employment  for  non-college  at¬ 
tendees  is  quite  smooth  and  that  underemployment  is  not  as  problematic  as 
Osterman  and  Iannozzi  portrayed  (Klerman  &  Karoly,  1994;  Manski  & 
Wise,  1983). 

In  sum,  there  is  extensive  research  not  only  on  college  going  in  general 
but  also  on  differences  in  the  process  for  particular  subpopulations  of 
students.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of  descriptive  information  available  to 
track  the  country’s  patterns  in  postsecondary  attendance  and  workforce 
participation.  However,  far  less  data  are  available  on  the  life  experiences 
that  lead  a  young  person  not  to  attend  college.  Furthermore,  it  is  not 
well  known  whether  the  decision-making  process  to  forgo  college  varies 
for  students  who  differ  by  ascriptive  characteristics  such  as  race,  gender, 
or  SES. 

Analyzing  the  dynamics  of  educational  aspirations,  achievement,  and  at¬ 
tainment  necessitates  that  we  consider  the  interactive  effects  of  individual 
and  environmental  factors.  Persell  (1977),  for  example,  theorized  that  ed¬ 
ucational  inequalities  are  the  product  of  complex  relationships  between 
societal,  institutional,  interactive,  and  intrapsychic  variables.  By  extension, 
Sadovnik,  Cookson,  and  Semel  (1994)  explained  that  understanding  edu¬ 
cation  and  inequality  requires  one  to  explore  “not  only  what  goes  on  within 
society  and  its  institutions  (such  as  the  family  and  the  school)  but  also  the 
connections  between  them  and  their  effects  on  individuals  and  groups” 
(p.  434).  In  an  effort  to  aid  our  understanding  of  the  agency  and  circum¬ 
scription  involved  in  college  going,  the  present  study  employs  a  multidi¬ 
mensional  framework  for  interpreting  the  interplay  between  individual  and 
environmental  factors  in  shaping  the  educational  decision  making  of  recent 
high  school  graduates. 
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METHODOLOGY 

The  findings  reported  here  are  from  a  larger  study  funded  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women  (AAUW)  that  examined  changes  ovei  time 
in  the  undergraduate  enrollment  patterns  of  men  and  women  from  cliflei  - 
ent  racial  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds  (see  Lindholm  et  al.,  2002).  A 
secondary  goal  of  that  study  was  to  explore  how  recent  high  school  grad¬ 
uates,  both  college  and  non-college  attendees,  perceive  the  value  of  college 
and  how  personal  and  environmental  factors  operated  together  to  influence 
their  life  decisions  immediately  after  high  school.  Here,  the  specific  focus  is 
on  the  experiences  and  perceptions  of  non-college  attendees. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Group  interviews  were  conducted  in  fall  2001  with  a  purposive  sample  of  48 
recent  high  school  graduates— 27  men  and  21  women— who  had  not  at¬ 
tended  any  2-year  or  4-year  college  since  completing  high  school.  To  identify 
the  sample  population,  we  worked  with  an  independent  lesearch  firm  that 
used  public  record  information  to  identify  households  in  the  local  metro¬ 
politan  area  where  potential  participants  might  reside.  The  firm’s  research¬ 
ers  conducted  telephone  interviews  to  screen  these  individuals.  All  who  were 
contacted  were  informed  that  the  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  understand 
the  educational  and  career  choices  of  recent  high  school  graduates  and  were 
assured  that  their  individual  identities  would  not  be  revealed.  Of  those  tel¬ 
ephoned  who  met  all  criteria  for  inclusion  in  the  sample  (i.e.,  based  on  birth 
date,  high  school  graduation  date,  non-college  attendance,  and  nonaffiliation 
with  employees  of  the  research  firm  or  university  responsible  for  conducting 
the  study),  72%  agreed  to  participate  in  a  group  interview.  Declinations  were 
attributable  primarily  to  lack  of  availability  at  scheduled  interview  times. 

Among  those  interviewed,  57%  graduated  from  high  school  in  2001,  30% 
in  2000,  and  13%  in  1999.  All  graduated  from  public  high  schools  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  and  were  between  18  and  21  years  of  age  at  the  time 
that  they  were  interviewed.  The  majority  of  the  respondents  self-identified 
as  belonging  to  a  single  race-ethnicity:  White  (21%),  Hispanic  (19%),  African 
American  (17%),  or  Asian  American  (5%).  Roughly  35%  identified  as  biracial 
or  multiracial.  Approximately  3%  indicated  “other”  racial-ethnic  back¬ 
grounds.  At  the  time  that  interviews  were  conducted,  the  vast  majority  of 
participants  had  been  living  as  fully  self-supporting  adults  for  between  4 
months  and  2  years. 

PROCEDURES  AND  ANALYSIS 

Focus  group  interviews  consisting  of  6-8  same-gender  participants  were  the 
primary  method  of  data  collection.  Conversations  lasted  approximately  2 
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hours  and  focused  on  participants’  current  pursuits,  their  perceptions  of 
college,  the  personal  and  environmental  forces  that  shaped  their  post-high 
school  plans,  and  their  reflections  on  their  lives  thus  far.  All  interviews  were 
conducted  on  a  local  university  campus.  Participants  were  largely  encour¬ 
aged  to  direct  the  conversation;  however,  an  interview  protocol  helped  to 
ensure  that  all  had  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  same  general  issues.  The 
interview  guide  included  questions  such  as,  What  post-high  school  options 
did  you  consider?  When  did  you  decide  not  to  attend  college?  Do  you  see  a 
college  education  as  part  of  your  future  (why/why  not)?  Looking  back, 
would  you  make  the  same  decision  not  to  attend  college  directly  after  high 
school  (why/why  not)?  Study  participants  were  also  asked  to  discuss  their 
family  background  and  school  experiences. 

After  the  interview,  each  participant  completed  a  short  survey  containing 
personal,  family,  and  peer  group  questions.  Average  high  school  grades, 
perceptions  of  why  people  attend  college,  and  the  relative  influence  {very 
influential  to  not  influential )  of  various  individuals  in  deciding  to  forgo  college 
were  also  queried.  All  participants  received  remuneration  for  their  time  and 
commuting  expenses. 

Following  guidelines  suggested  by  Miles  and  Huberman  (1994),  inter¬ 
view  data  were  tape  recorded,  transcribed,  and  content  analyzed  for 
emerging  themes.  Safeguards  to  maximize  potential  threats  to  descriptive, 
interpretive,  and  theoretical  validity  were  used  to  enhance  the  trustworthi¬ 
ness  of  findings  (see  Maxwell,  1996).  Questionnaire  data  offered  supple¬ 
mental  insights.  In  keeping  with  the  focus  of  the  larger  study,  the  emphasis 
here  is  on  gender  differences;  however,  variable  influences  and  effects 
based  on  race  and  SES  are  also  noted  when  applicable. 


FINDINGS 

The  men  and  women  we  interviewed  were  just  beginning  their  adult  lives, 
yet  many  spoke  of  deep  regrets  and  grave  concerns  about  their  futures. 
Although  some  expressed  no  regrets  about  the  life  choices  made  thus  far, 
most  spoke  pointedly  of  the  urgency  that  they  felt  to  get  “back  on  track”  and 
one  day  earn  a  college  degree.  The  following  sections  highlight  participants’ 
current  pursuits,  their  perspectives  on  college,  the  factors  that  influenced 
their  post-high  school  life  decisions,  and  their  reflections  on  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  they  would  do  differently  given  the  opportunity  to  turn  back  time. 

CURRENT  PURSUITS 

Of  the  48  young  adults  we  interviewed,  none  deferred  college  attendance 
in  favor  of  pursuing  childhood  career  aspirations  in  athletics  or  the 
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performing  arts.  Similarly,  none  had  plans  to  embark  on  missionaiy  01 
military  service,  nor  did  any  have  long-standing  aspirations  to  pui  sue  vo¬ 
cations  in  the  culinary,  artistic,  or  technical  arts  that  requite  specialized 
training  more  appropriately  acquired  outside  a  traditional  college  01  uni¬ 
versity.  Indeed,  in  talking  with  these  individuals,  we  saw  many  compelling 
examples  of  lives  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  elements  needed  to  facilitate 
academic  success  were  out  of  place  or,  in  some  cases,  missing  altogether 
The  vast  majority  of  those  interviewed  revealed  that,  at  some  point  in 
their  lives,  they  did  aspire  to  attend  college.  These  men  and  women  de¬ 
scribed  openly,  and  sometimes  very  emotionally,  the  challenging  personal 
circumstances  that  they  felt  had  thwarted  their  aspirations.  In  letrospect, 
they  also  lamented  what  they  realized  to  be  their  own  “poor  decisions,”  the 
collective  effects  of  which  ultimately  extinguished  any  hope  that  they  would 
be  able  to  attend  college  directly  after  high  school.  For  example,  a  number 
of  those  we  interviewed  voluntarily  shared  with  us  their  histories  of  di  ug 
and  alcohol  dependence.  Among  them,  a  clearly  distinctive  group  (to  =  6), 
all  of  whom  were  men,  expressed  cavalierly  that  they  had  “absolutely  no 
regrets”  about  the  life  choices  they  made,  including  their  ongoing  involve¬ 
ment  with  gangs  and  criminal  activity.  Sadly,  both  for  themselves  and  so¬ 
ciety,  their  uniform  response  to  feeling  let  down  repeatedly  by  both  family 
and  school  personnel  was  to  seek  a  kind  of  retribution  by  engaging  in  self- 
serving  illegal  behavior  that  they  viewed  as  justified.  To  be  sure,  these  par¬ 
ticipants  made  a  lasting  and  chilling  impression.  However,  their  early  life 
experiences — albeit  often  thematically  similar  to  those  of  other  partici¬ 
pants — resulted  in  life  choices  that  differ  dramatically  from  the  majority  of 
those  interviewed. 

The  post-high  school  working  patterns  of  men  and  women  were  almost 
identical.  Eleven  men  and  9  women  were  working  full  time,  and  10  men 
and  8  women  were  working  part  time.  The  majority  readily  found  work 
immediately  upon  completing  high  school.  Notably,  the  10  participants  who 
had  continued  with  their  high  school  jobs  indicated  that  already  having  a 
good  job  was  a  very  strong  influence  in  their  decision  not  to  attend  college 
directly  after  high  school.  Not  surprisingly,  the  attraction  of  earning  money 
immediately  was  an  especially  powerful  incentive  to  forgo  college  for  par¬ 
ticipants  from  lower  income  backgrounds.  For  women,  office  work  and 
retail  sales  were  the  most  common  vocational  pursuits.  Typically,  men  were 
also  employed  in  retail  sales  or  manual  labor  positions.  Many  participants 
described  their  current  employment  as  work  in  which  they  had  little  or  no 
interest.  However,  they  remained  in  these  jobs  because  they  “pay  the  bills” 
and  often  were  “conveniently”  located.  Approximately  one  fourth  of  these 
recent  high  school  graduates — 7  men  and  4  women — were  unemployed. 
For  a  few  unemployed  female  participants,  unplanned  pregnancies  had 
placed  educational  and  career  plans  “on  hold.” 
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Overall,  those  we  interviewed  commonly  viewed  their  departure  from 
formal  education  as  an  opportunity  to  explore  the  “real  world,”  an  envi¬ 
ronment  that  many  have  now  come  to  experience  firsthand  as  being  more 
harsh  and  unforgiving  than  they  imagined  it  could  be  as  high  school  stu¬ 
dents.  This  sentiment  was  especially  prominent  with  regard  to  the  difficulty 
that  many  have  experienced  in  achieving  financial  stability  and  planning  for 
their  futures  purposefully. 

PERSPECTIVES  ON  COLLEGE 

For  the  most  part,  participants  were  not  enthusiastic  about  the  prospect  of 
attending  college.  Nevertheless,  most  agreed  that  college  is  important,  and 
many  have  come  to  the  realization  that  a  college  education  may  be  a  ne¬ 
cessity  for  them.  Indeed,  20  of  the  27  men  and  16  of  the  21  women  “def¬ 
initely”  plan  to  attend  college  at  some  point  in  the  future,  while  4  men  and  4 
women  “probably  will.”  However,  only  3  participants  saw  college  attend¬ 
ance  as  a  realistic  possibility  in  their  immediate  future,  and  just  2  had  any 
clearly  formulated  timeline  for  attendance.  Only  2  men  and  1  woman  said 
they  will  “definitely  not”  attend  college,  while  another  4  men  and  2  women 
remained  “undecided.” 

Many  believed  that  one  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  that  people  at¬ 
tend  college  is  to  improve  their  career  options.  Overall,  79%  of  the  women 
and  76%  of  the  men  believed  that  a  prime  motivator  for  attending  college  is 
“to  get  a  better  job.”  However,  men  and  women  alike  were  skeptical  that 
there  actually  exists  a  one-to-one  correspondence  between  having  a  college 
degree  and  enhanced  job  opportunities  or  an  improved  standard  of  living. 
This  sentiment  was  exemplified  by  the  comments  of  one  man: 

If  you  want  to  make  money,  why  go  to  college?  You  go  to  college  for  all 
these  years  and  then  come  out  with  even  the  highest  degree  and  make 
like  $80,000  or  $100,000.  That’s  nothing  today.  Half  the  millionaires 
in  the  world  today  don’t  have  a  college  degree.  You  go  to  college  to 
learn?  That’s  fine.  But  if  you  go  to  college  thinking  you’re  going  to 
make  money  because  of  it,  that’s  just  stupid. 

By  extension,  some  participants  questioned  the  heavy  emphasis  that  many 
adults  place  on  college.  For  example,  when  one  woman  exclaimed,  “Eve¬ 
ryone  makes  a  bigger  deal  of  college  than  it  really  is,”  others  in  her  group 
expressed  strong  agreement.  More  often  than  not,  however,  these  types  of 
comments  from  both  men  and  women  were  tinged  with  a  tone  of  resent¬ 
ment  about  what  “could  have  been”  if  those  who  had  offered  generic  advice 
about  college  as  a  vehicle  for  social  advancement  also  offered  more  con¬ 
sistent  personal  support  in  preparing  them  for  adulthood. 
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Beyond  considering  potential  earning  differentials  and  career  advantages, 
several  men  and  women  described  what  they  perceived  to  be  the  more 
intangible  benefits  of  a  college  education.  “To  learn  more  about  things  that 
interest  them”  was  viewed  as  a  compelling  reason  for  attending  college  by 
69%  of  the  men  and  women  interviewed.  However,  just  39%  of  men  and 
52%  of  women  expressed  agreement  that  people  attend  college  “to  become 
a  more  cultured  person.”  Male  non-college  attendees  were  comparatively 
less  likely  than  their  female  counterparts  to  recognize  and  appreciate 
the  potential  benefits  of  personal  development  that  accrue  from  college 
attendance. 

The  most  prevalent  shared  sentiment  among  the  men  and  women  was 
that  college  affords  recent  high  school  graduates  a  chance  to  be  on  theii 
own”  without  being  completely  independent.  However,  participants 
also  remarked  frequently  that  the  opportunity  to  experience  such  a 
gradual  transition  to  adulthood  is  a  “luxury  that  not  everyone  can 
enjoy.  Others,  such  as  this  man,  viewed  college  primarily  as  a  sort  of 
social  “training  ground”  with  resulting  benefits  for  personal  growth  and 
enhancement: 

Starting  from  high  school,  I  don’t  think  it’s  about  education,  ft’s 
more  to  make  you  socially  ready  for  life.  In  college  ...  all  the  essays 
that  you  do  and  the  people  that  you  meet  and  talk  to  . . .  you  learn 
from  and  you  experience  things  of  your  own.  If  you  don’t  have  that 
experience,  then  you’re  missing  out  on  a  lot  of  things,  you  know:' 
Not  that  I’ve  been  to  college  or  anything,  but  you  get  a  lot  from  going 
to  college. 

Overall,  men  and  women  alike  perceived  the  cultural  benefits  of  college 
as  largely  being  a  privilege  that  circumstances,  monetary  or  otherwise,  have 
prevented  them  from  experiencing  personally.  However,  whereas  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  women  espoused  the  potential  developmental  benefits  of  college, 
men  were  generally  less  willing  to  move  beyond  a  position  that  college  is 
one  option,  and  certainly  not  the  only  option,  for  enhancing  personal 
growth  and  development. 


SOURCES  OF  INFLUENCE  IN  POST-HIGH  SCHOOU  LIFE  CHOICES 

Given  that  the  majority  of  non-college  attendees  did  have  college-going 
aspirations  as  they  were  growing  up,  what  went  “wrong”  for  these  indi¬ 
viduals  in  transitioning  directly  from  high  school  to  college?  Most  described 
several  interrelated  home  and  school  environment  factors  that  resulted  in 
their  decision  to  forgo  college. 
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Home  Environment 

Throughout  our  interviews,  we  heard  a  variety  of  recollections  about  the 
role  of  family  in  shaping  post-high  school  decisions,  nearly  all  of  which 
detailed  relationships  with  parents  who  were  minimally  involved  in  their 
sons’  or  daughters’  education.  Indeed,  some  participants  could  not  recall 
any  conversations  that  they  had  with  their  parents  about  school  activities, 
particularly  once  they  reached  high  school.  As  one  woman  put  it, 

My  mom  didn’t  care;  she  never  even  asked  if  I  had  homework.  She 
didn’t  take  school  very  seriously,  so  neither  did  I.  My  dad  was  in  “la  la 
land.”  He  talked  about  college  but  he  never  asked  me  what  I  wanted 
to  do  or  talked  me  through  it.  He  just  told  me,  “You  have  to  go  to 
college.  That’s  it.” 

Many  spoke  of  parents  who  allowed  them  to  “slack  off”  and  to  “find  out 
for  [themselves]”  the  consequences  of  not  making  “good”  decisions.  For 
many  men  and  women,  the  challenges  of  establishing  purposeful  life  goals 
and  developing  personal  responsibility  in  the  absence  of  positive  parental 
role-modeling  and  guidance  were  decidedly  daunting.  Men  and  women 
alike  also  commonly  described  parents  who  were  overextended  by  working 
multiple  jobs  or  consumed  by  their  own  personal  needs  and  crises.  Nearly 
uniformly,  those  we  interviewed  spoke  of  home  environments  that  were 
loud,  unstructured,  and  otherwise  not  conducive  to  developing  self- 
discipline  and  good  academic  work  habits. 

Participants’  non-academically  oriented  home  environments  may  be  at¬ 
tributable,  at  least  in  part,  to  their  parents’  own  limited  educational  attain¬ 
ment.  Only  one  quarter  of  non-college  attendees’  parents — 13  fathers  and 
12  mothers — had  earned  college  degrees.  Most  notable,  however,  is  that  the 
largest  percentage  of  non-college  attendees’  parents — 19  fathers  and  17 
mothers — had  not  even  graduated  from  high  school.  Within  the  context  of 
already  difficult  life  circumstances,  parents’  lack  of  experience  with,  and 
understanding  of,  the  college-going  process  appears  to  have  presented  an 
added,  and  perhaps  insurmountable,  challenge. 

Parents’  baccalaureate  or  advanced  degree  attainment,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  guarantee  that  their  children’s  educational  achievement  will 
be  affected  in  a  uniformly  positive  way.  For  example,  some  non-college 
attendees  recalled  the  shock  that  their  college-educated  parents  experi¬ 
enced  when  it  became  obvious — often  during  their  senior  year  in  high 
school — that  their  children  lacked  the  academic  preparation  to  earn  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  same  types  of  schools  that  they  had  attended.  Indeed, 
for  some  participants,  high  expectations,  coupled  with  a  lack  of  ongoing 
communication  and  collaborative  planning,  created  barriers  to  college 
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attendance  even  within  families  who,  by  all  external  appearances,  seemed  to 
possess  the  social  capital  commonly  recognized  to  facilitate  college  going. 

Irrespective  of  social  class,  what  some  participants  perceived  to  be  theii 
parents’  clear  lack  of  concern  about  their  attending  college  contributed  to 
their  own  laissez-faire  approach  to  academic  planning.  Once  these  men  and 
women  realized  independently  the  stringent  prerequisites  for  attending 
certain  colleges,  it  was  often  “too  late.”  As  one  man  explained, 

When  I  was  in  high  school,  I  didn’t  think,  “Oh  yeah  ...  I  ve  got  to 
work  hard.”  I  mean,  in  9th  and  10th  grade,  I  didn’t  care  what  grades  I 
got.  Then  . . .  like  in  1 1th  grade  ...  you  have  to  get  good  grades  and 
study  for  the  SAT.  Nobody  ever  said  anything  about  how  important  it 
was  when  I  was  younger.  No  one  said  anything  really  until  my  senior 
year  and  by  then  it  was  a  waste. 

Throughout  our  conversations,  we  heard  descriptions  of  parental  rela¬ 
tionships  that  were  very  similar.  Parents  were  often  disengaged,  unin¬ 
formed,  or  generally  unable  to  connect  with  their  children  on  various  levels. 
Irrespective  of  parents’  educational  attainment,  participants  recalled  that 
they  often  received  “mixed  messages”  from  their  parents  about  their  fun¬ 
damental  capabilities.  Indeed,  a  common  source  of  frustration  for  men  and 
women  alike  was  dealing  with  what  is  perhaps  best  described  as  “consist¬ 
ently  inconsistent”  parental  support  and  encouragement. 

Although  the  fundamental  outcome — non-college  attendance — was  the 
same  for  both  genders,  it  was  readily  apparent  that  men  and  women  tended 
to  internalize  their  parental  relationships  differently.  For  example,  women 
tended  to  talk  openly  about  their  parents  and  to  couch  their  comments 
regarding  family  dynamics  in  terms  of  “They’re  good  people  really,  but 
. . .,”  or  “It’s  just  that  they  didn’t  realize  . . .”  Men,  however,  geneially  were 
reluctant  to  disclose  any  information  about  their  families  voluntarily  or  to 
elaborate  on  the  very  abbreviated  descriptions  that  they  offered  when  asked 
directly  about  their  perspectives  on  the  role  that  parental  and  other  family 
relationships  have  played  in  shaping  their  lives  thus  far.  With  the  exception 
of  those  who  expressed  open  hostility  toward  their  parents,  men  were  also 
comparatively  less  inclined  than  women  to  identify  any  clear  association 
between  their  parents’  values,  beliefs,  and  behaviors  and  their  own  life 
choices. 

For  some  participants,  other  family  members,  especially  older  siblings, 
were  also  critically  influential  in  their  decision  to  forgo  college.  Indicative  of 
the  experiences  that  others  shared,  one  woman  described  how  the  seem¬ 
ingly  impossible  standards  that  her  two  older  siblings  set  propelled  her  to 
consciously  choose  as  “dramatically”  different  a  path  as  possible.  Another 
described  her  disgust  at  how  an  older  brother  has  squandered  his  best 
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opportunity  to  receive  a  college  education.  Ultimately,  his  failure  increased 
her  own  fears  about  being  able  to  succeed  in  college,  especially  because  she 
had  never  been  as  academically  oriented  or  accomplished  as  he. 

Beyond  parents  and  siblings,  non-college  attendees  rarely  mentioned 
other  family  members  as  influencing  their  post-high  school  plans.  However, 
another  family  factor,  finances,  played  a  pivotal  role  in  many  participants’ 
decision  to  forgo  college  directly  after  high  school.  For  79%  of  men  and  43% 
of  women,  finances  were  a  “very  important”  consideration  in  formulating 
post-high  school  plans.  Only  11%  of  men  and  10%  of  women  indicated 
definitively  that  financial  concerns  were  a  nonfactor  in  their  decision  to 
forgo  college. 

Although  men  were  comparatively  more  likely  than  women  to  express 
financial  concerns,  they  were  also  more  likely  to  indicate  that  familial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  were  influential  in  shaping  their  post-high  school  plans. 
Whereas  just  over  half  (52%)  of  the  women  noted  family  responsibilities  as 
an  “important”  consideration  in  their  decision  not  to  attend  college,  over 
two  thirds  of  men  (68%)  indicated  the  same.  Most  notable  are  the  compar¬ 
ative  percentages  of  men  and  women  (43%  and  29%,  respectively)  who 
indicated  that  family  responsibilities  were  a  “very  important”  factor  in  pre¬ 
venting  them  from  continuing  their  education.  Especially  for  those  from 
low-income  families  who  had  no  clear  sense  of  what  they  wanted  to  study, 
attending  college  was  perceived  to  be  “taking  time  out  of  my  life  that  I  could 
use  in  other  ways”  and  as  “too  much  money  just  to  have  fun.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  for  some  participants,  a  pressing  need  to  earn  money  and  fulfill 
family  responsibilities  superseded  the  perceived  value  of  attending  college. 


School  Environment 

» 

Compounding  the  myriad  challenges  that  they  often  faced  at  home,  these 
recent  high  school  graduates  also  had  generally  negative  high  school  ex¬ 
periences.  Many  described  themselves  as  “generally  liking  school”  and 
“doing  well  academically”  until  “life  started  to  get  in  the  way,”  typically 
during  junior  high  school.  Over  time,  succeeding  in  school  became  in¬ 
creasingly  more  difficult,  and  the  incentive  to  do  so  was  often  overshad¬ 
owed  by  a  preoccupation  with  “drama”  and  “boredom.”  In  part, 
participants  disliked  high  school  because  of  their  negative  perceptions  of 
school  personnel  and,  especially,  what  some  came  to  understand  as  the 
“politics”  of  education.  Some  minority  participants,  for  example,  expressed 
their  frustration  over  feeling  that  racial  discrimination  was  to  blame  for 
their  exclusion  from  college  preparatory  academic  programs.  Similarly, 
some  White  participants  struggled  openly  with  perceived  inequities  in  the 
college  admission  process,  particularly  what  they  viewed  as  the  practice  of 
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presuming  “disadvantage”  and  giving  preferential  treatment  to  people 
based  on  their  race  alone. 

Apart  from  their  larger  concerns  about  the  general  structure  of  oppoi- 
tunity  within  the  educational  system,  participants  were  often  specifically 
critical  of  their  high  school  teachers.  Over  one  third  of  men  and  women 
indicated  that  their  teachers  played  an  influential  role  in  their  decision  to 
forgo  college.  Most  troubling  was  the  feeling  that  teachers  were  too  often 
inauthentic  in  their  relationships  with  students.  Participants  also  highlight¬ 
ed  their  frustration  with  what  they  perceived  to  be  tremendous  variability  in 
the  way  that  teachers  assigned  grades.  As  one  woman  explained, 


[Some  teachers]  were  harder  on  some  students  than  other[s],  They 
might  be  nice  to  you  and  give  you  good  grades  but  the  other  peison 
who’s  doing  exactly  what  you’re  doing  . . .  they  11  give  them  a  lower 
grade  just  because  they  don’t  like  them.  Even  though  I  got  along  with 
a  lot  of  the  teachers,  I  didn’t  like  half  of  them  because  I  didn’t  like 
their  attitudes  and  how  they  treated  other  people. 


Some  who  attended  a  high  school  where  the  vast  majority  of  students  go 
on  to  college  described  intense  workloads  and  teachers  who  were  reluctant 
to  assign  grades  that  accurately  reflected  the  quality  of  students  work  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  most  students  would  not  be  able  to  “keep  up”  and 
would  become  discouraged.  As  a  result,  some  participants  lamented  that 
although  they  received  good  grades  throughout  high  school,  they  believed 
that  their  academic  skills  were  not  nearly  as  strong  as  one  might  assume 
upon  reviewing  the  As  and  Bs  on  their  transcripts.  Ultimately,  their  internal 
perceptions  of  competence  weighed  more  heavily  than  external  records  of 
achievement  in  determining  whether  they  could  succeed  in  college.  Others 
who  described  themselves  as  “preoccupied”  with  personal  problems  during 
their  high  school  years  purposefully  sought  out  teachers  who  were  willing  to 
“give  credit  for  homework  that  wasn’t  actually  done”  and  “excuse  unex¬ 
cused  absences.”  In  addition,  “popular”  were  teachers  who  “didn’t  take 
notice”  of  sleeping  in  class  or  attending  under  the  influence  of  drugs  or 
alcohol. 

However,  despite  participants’  cidticisms,  what  emerged  most  vividly 
from  these  dialogues  is  how  important  school  personnel — especially  teach¬ 
ers — can  be  in  shaping  students’  aspirations  and  behaviors.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  when  other  sources  of  personal  support  are  lacking.  Negative 
perceptions  of  teachers  were  particularly  problematic  for  these  individuals 
because  the  amount  of  effort  they  expended  in  classes  was  often  directly 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  respect  that  they  had  for  the  teacher.  As  one 
woman  put  it, 
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If  the  teachers  were  really  rude  and  things,  I  mean  ...  I  did  enough  so 
I  would  pass  with  like  a  C,  but  I  didn’t  want  to  make  them  look  good. 
It’s  not  because  I  was  stupid  or  didn’t  get  it  or  whatever.  It  was  that  I 
didn’t  want  them  to  look  good  so  I  didn’t  try  to  get  good  grades.  If  half 
the  class  is  failing,  what  does  that  say  about  the  teacher? 

Particularly  troubling  in  hearing  these  types  of  statements  is  the  apparent 
willingness  to  sacrifice  one’s  own  academic  success  in  hopes  of  demonstrat¬ 
ing  that  a  problematic  teacher  is  revealed  as  incompetent.  Beyond  investing 
an  inordinate  amount  of  energy  in  self-defeating  behavior,  this  mindset  also 
promotes  a  dynamic  between  student  and  teacher  that  can  become  highly 
adversarial  and  that  the  student  is  unlikely  to  “win.”  Indeed,  we  heard 
many  stories  from  men  and  women  alike  who  struggled  to  effectively  bal¬ 
ance  their  personal  antipathy  for  some  teachers  with  their  fundamental 
responsibilities  as  students.  Perhaps  reflecting  a  strong,  albeit  largely  un¬ 
conscious,  need  to  establish  meaningful  connections  with  positive  adult  role 
models,  many  non-college  attendees  also  spoke  of  wanting  to  excel  prima¬ 
rily  to  “please”  teachers  whose  classes  they  enjoyed. 

Irrespective  of  gender,  the  participants  also  had  strong  feelings  about 
their  high  school  guidance  counselors,  whom  they  commonly  described  as 
“clueless”  or  otherwise  disengaged.  Participants  were  especially  frustrated 
that  counselors  were  not  more  available  to  help  them  evaluate  their  post- 
high  school  options.  One  woman  recalled  her  experience: 

Trying  to  get  help  from  the  counselors  and  stuff  . .  .especially  to  try 
and  figure  out  where  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  go  . . .  was  like 
chewing  on  nails.  They  didn’t  want  to  deal  with  anything.  They’re  like, 
“Well,  the  wall’s  over  there  with  all  the  information.  Go  read  it.”  And  I 
was  like,  “That’s  all  fine  and  good  but  what  do  you  think  I  should  do?! 
You’re  my  guidance  counselor.  Guide  me!” 

Most  onerous  to  participants  was  a  generally  shared  perception  that  coun¬ 
selors  too  often  “assume  people’s  capability.”  Some,  for  example,  recalled 
being  openly  discouraged  from  applying  to  various  schools  because  “you 
don’t  have  enough  money,”  “you’re  not  that  smart,”  or  “you  just  wouldn’t 
fit  in  there.”  When  guidance  counselors  raised  the  option  of  attending 
community  college,  men  and  women  alike  tended  to  quickly  dismiss  the 
idea  because  they  viewed  2-year  colleges  as  “13th  grade”  or  “just  more  high 
school”  rather  than  as  a  plausible  vehicle  for  transferring  to  a  4-year  in¬ 
stitution.  Although  both  men  and  women  felt  generally  “disregarded”  by 
counselors,  men  were  comparatively  more  likely  than  women  (43%  vs.  29%, 
respectively)  to  indicate  that  guidance  counselors  were  directly  influential  in 
their  decision  to  forgo  college. 
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Some  who  were  frustrated  with  the  “quality”  of  academic  personnel  at 
their  high  schools  and  who  lamented  the  lack  of  information  available  to 
them  about  various  postsecondary  options,  including  college,  also  ex¬ 
pressed  their  recognition  that  school  resources  tend  to  be  very  limited  and 
that  teachers  and  counselors  are  often  underpaid  and  overextended.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  given  the  potentially  powerful  roles  that  teachers  and  counselors 
can  have  in  shaping  students’  academic  aspirations  and  facilitating  then 
achievements,  those  we  interviewed  felt  strongly  that  high  school  advising 
needs  to  be  improved.  In  particular,  participants  advocated  teachei  s  and 
counselors  being  hired  as  much  on  their  capacity  to  understand  students 
and  communicate  effectively  with  them  as  on  their  academic  ci  edentials. 

Whereas  interactions  with  teachers  and  counselors  were  generally  neg¬ 
ative,  relationships  with  peers  were  often  described  as  the  one  redeeming 
aspect  of  high  school.  Not  surprisingly,  the  peer  associations  that  these 
men  and  women  described  were  ones  that  largely  detracted  fiom  theii 
academic  achievement.  Most  compelling,  however,  were  the  expressions  of 
those  who  talked  about  being  “depressed”  over  seeing  high  school  friends 
who  were  seemingly  not  all  that  different  from  themselves  but  are  now 
doing  well  in  college.  Although  happy  for  their  friends  successes,  many 
also  expressed  openly  their  feelings  of  envy  and  “missing  out’  upon  hear¬ 
ing  about  their  friends’  positive  experiences.  Interestingly,  these  senti¬ 
ments  were  expressed  more  often  by  the  men,  perhaps  because  men  were 
more  likely  than  women  to  have  “five  or  more”  close  friends  who  went  on 
to  college  (61%  vs.  24%,  respectively).  Nevertheless,  the  positive  example 
that  some  participants’  college-going  friends  may  have  provided  was  not,  in 
and  of  itself,  enough  to  compensate  for  the  myriad  personal  and  environ¬ 
mental  factors  that  operated  together  to  pull  participants  in  nonacademic 
directions. 

Overall,  the  environmental  contexts  these  men  and  women  experienced 
at  home  and  school,  coupled  with  their  own  admittedly  maladaptive  be¬ 
haviors,  increasingly  diminished  any  hope  they  may  have  had  early  on 
about  attending  college  directly  after  high  school.  Most  distressingly,  we 
heard  overwhelming  agreement  with  the  sentiment  that  high  school  does 
“little,  if  anything”  to  prepare  people  for  life  after  graduation.  Today,  these 
men  and  women  are  faced  head-on  with  confronting  realities  of  their 
childhoods  over  which  they  often  had  little  control  and  with  managing  the 
consequences  of  their  own  past  choices  and  behaviors.  Indeed,  in  listening 
to  the  life  experiences  of  these  non-college  attendees,  we  see  that  there  is  no 
question  that  life  after  high  school  has  not  been  as  carefree  as  many  as¬ 
sumed  it  would  be.  For  most,  the  abrupt  transition  to  the  responsibilities  of 
adulthood — especially  the  challenge  of  earning  a  sufficient  living— -was  un¬ 
anticipated.  Also  common  was  a  realization  that,  in  retrospect,  it  would  not 
have  been  “that  difficult”  in  high  school  to  have  made  “better”  choices. 
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REWRITING  ONE’S  HISTORY:  A  SUMMATION  OF  COULD  HAVES,  SHOULD 
HAVES,  AND  WOULDN’T  HAVES 

As  a  collective,  these  participants  attributed  their  decisions  to  forgo  college 
as  stemming  in  part  from  circumstances  that  interfered  with  their  devel¬ 
opment  as  serious  students  or  that  necessitated  alterations  in  their  post-high 
school  plans.  Additional  roadblocks  to  college  attendance  arose  during  their 
high  school  years,  an  educational  experience  that  was  commonly  described 
as  “boring,”  “horrible,”  or  “a  joke.”  As  detailed  earlier,  many  negative 
connotations  about  education  were  associated  directly  with  aspects  of  the 
secondary  school  environment.  Indeed,  some  of  those  we  interviewed  con¬ 
ceptualized  not  continuing  their  schooling  after  high  school  as  an  “escape 
from”  an  educational  system  that  they  alternately  described  as  “nonchal¬ 
lenging,”  “overly  challenging,”  “a  weeding-out  factor”  or,  in  some  cases, 
simply  fundamentally  “unfair.”  For  many,  the  decision  to  forgo  college  of¬ 
fered  a  much-anticipated  chance  to  leave  an  educational  arena  that  they  felt 
had  thwarted  rather  than  facilitated  their  personal  and  professional  devel¬ 
opment. 

However,  participants  also  attributed  many  of  their  negative  school  and 
life  experiences  to  their  own  personal  characteristics  and  proclivities.  In 
turning  the  analytic  lens  on  themselves,  participants  were  generally  forth¬ 
right  in  articulating  the  primacy  of  their  own  roles  in  contributing  to  their 
current  life  circumstances.  In  doing  so,  they  tended  to  focus  on  their  be¬ 
haviors  within  the  school  environment,  perhaps  in  part  because  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  high  school  to  college  is  so  heavily  dependent  on  academic 
performance.  However,  they  may  also  have  focused  more  exclusively  on  the 
academic  environment  because  they  felt  comparatively  more  efficacious  in 
altering  their  behavior  within  this  more  succinctly  defined  environment 
than  within  the  context  of  what  we  came  to  learn  were  often  complex  family 
dynamics  and  difficult  home  environments. 

Some  participants  lamented  the  absence  of  a  “real  challenge”  in  an  ed¬ 
ucational  process  that  they  felt  was  more  about  “jumping  hoops”  and  “rote 
memorization”  than  it  was  about  true  learning.  These  individuals — some  of 
whom,  by  their  own  admission,  struggled  with  attention  disorders  and 
learning  disabilities — now  understand  why  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  see 
clearly  the  linkages  between  completing  seemingly  meaningless  daily  as¬ 
signments  and  achieving  long-term  academic  success.  Their  often  self- 
described  inability  to  delay  personal  gratification,  coupled  with  their  largely 
ineffective  habits  of  interacting  with  authority  figures,  also  thwarted  their 
academic  achievement. 

Other  participants’  poor  self-concepts,  as  reflected  in  their  self-identification 
as  “losers”  or  “rejects,”  seem  to  have  developed  not  only  from  their  early 
interactions  with  family  but  also  from  their  early  school  experiences, 
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especially  their  readily  apparent  deviance  from  what  they  described  as 
prevailing  school  social  norms.  Men  and  women  who  spent  years  feeling 
“out  of  place”  and  “misunderstood”'  within  the  school  environment  ex¬ 
pressed  rather  mixed  emotions  about  how  that  experience  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  their  post-high  school  plans.  Some  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
leave  such  an  environment  permanently  and  to  seek  other  venues  where 
they  might  be  accepted  more  readily.  Others  were  insistent  that  deviating 
from  the  “norm”  did  not  matter  to  them  at  all.  However,  during  the  in¬ 
terviews,  these  words  were  often  defied  by  their  actions  that,  dishearten- 
ingly  to  us,  were  often  characterized  by  self-protective  body  language, 
averted  eye  contact,  and  a  general  sense  of  angst.  Sadly,  for  many,  the  spark 
of  confidence  that  they  will  undoubtedly  need  to  take  the  initiative  in  al¬ 
tering  their  current  paths  will  most  likely  be  generated  from  experienced 
success — a  condition  that  many,  in  recent  years,  seem  to  have  known 
infrequently. 

Nonetheless,  the  participants  we  interviewed  generally  acknowledged 
that  “hard”  and  “unfair”  as  life  can  be  sometimes,  many  people  overcome 
negative  home  and  school  environments  to  succeed  against  seemingly  in¬ 
surmountable  odds.  Recalling  people  they  have  known  who  had  seemingly 
“perfect”  families  but  who  ultimately  did  not  go  on  to  college  after  high 
school,  and  those  they  have  known  who  had  literally  no  support,  financially 
or  otherwise,  from  their  families  yet  still  found  a  way  to  go  to  college,  the 
general  consensus,  as  one  man  remarked,  was  that  “it  all  boils  down  to 
you.”  Indeed,  one  of  the  things  we  found  most  difficult  to  hear,  yet  also 
most  uplifting,  was  the  amount  of  personal  responsibility  that  many  of  these 
men  and  women  felt  ready  to  accept  for  their  past  “mistakes.”  Also  com¬ 
pelling  was  the  determination  many  expressed  “to  get  back  on  track”  de¬ 
spite  the  “difficult,”  “uncertain,”  and  sometimes  “intimidating”  road  they 
saw  ahead.  Part  of  this  process  has  necessarily  involved  reflecting  on  what 
they  would  do  differently  if  given  the  opportunity  to  “go  back.” 

Would  they  do  things  differently?  Among  these  young  adults,  women 
were  far  more  likely  than  men  (17  vs.  11,  respectively)  to  indicate  that  if 
they  had  it  to  do  over  again,  they  would  attend  college  directly  after  high 
school.  Just  2  women,  compared  with  11  men,  indicated  that  they  would 
again  make  the  same  decision  to  forgo  college.  One  woman  and  4  men  were 
“unsure”  whether  they  would  again  choose  not  to  attend  college  immedi¬ 
ately  after  high  school. 

Many  who  expressed  that  they  would  welcome  the  chance  to  go  back  and 
make  different  choices  explained  that  much  of  their  lack  of  planning  for 
life  after  high  school  originated  from  being  “fearful”  of  attending  college. 
Looking  back,  they  described  their  fear  as  stemming  primarily  from  the 
realization  that  “jumping  into  the  whole  college  scene”  meant  facing  a 
new  set  of  challenges  and  uncertainties  for  which  they  felt  extremely 
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unprepared  and  that  they  found  simply  daunting  as  a  result.  Others  at¬ 
tributed  their  anxiety  more  specifically  to  the  internal  conflict  that  they 
experienced  with  respect  to  whether  they  were  truly  interested  in  going  to 
college  or  mindlessly  going  through  the  motions  that  others  expected  of 
them.  Uncertainties  about  their  personal  competencies  and  professional 
ambitions,  along  with  what  some  expressed  as  a  tendency  to  “ignore  things” 
that  “scare”  them,  ultimately  led  many  participants,  especially  the  women, 
to  perpetually  “put  off”  planning  for  the  future.  In  retrospect,  many  now 
realize  that  this  habit  ultimately  resulted  in  increasing  their  anxiety  and 
decreasing  their  sense  of  personal  control. 

Beyond  recognizing  a  need  to  behave  proactively  rather  than  reactively 
in  charting  one’s  life  course,  some  participants  now  also  recognize  more 
clearly  that  making  short-term  sacrifices  is  the  most  effective  way  to  achieve 
long-term  gains.  For  example,  in  describing  how  he  could  have  reacted 
differently  in  high  school,  one  male  participant  touched  upon  many  of  the 
“regrets”  his  male  and  female  peers  also  expressed: 

I’d  do  so  many  things  different.  I  mean  college  ...  I  wish  I  could  come 
here.  Although  there’s  a  lot  of  negatives  to  it  . . .  but  just  to  learn  ...  to 
be  a  bigger  person  . . .  definitely  I  want  to  go.  I  would  die  to  go  to 
school.  It  would  be  awesome.  You  know,  when  you’re  in  high  school, 
you  don’t  want  to  sit  there.  You  don’t  have  the  patience  for  it.  But  now 
it’s  like  . . .  man,  you  could  go  back  to  high  school  and  all  you’d  have  to 
do  is  sit  there  and  say,  “Blah,  blah,  blah”  to  whatever  they  ask  and  just 
know  that,  “Hey,  I  can  hang.”  But  I  had  to  be  cool  and  take  off.  And 
I’ll  tell  you,  I  could  sit  through  some  college  classes  right  now! 

As  it  is,  men  and  women  who,  in  some  cases,  now  “desperately”  want  to  go 
to  college  are  struggling  under  the  weight  of  full-fledged  adult  responsi¬ 
bilities  while  simultaneously  trying  to  develop  a  viable  plan  for  finding  the 
time  and  the  money  to  attend.  For  these  individuals,  recollections  of  what 
could  have  been  offer  a  painful  reminder  that  second  chances  are  some¬ 
times  very  difficult  to  come  by. 

DISCUSSION 

In  her  study  of  high  school  students’  process  of  selecting  a  college, 
McDonough  (1997)  described  high  school  as  an  “intermediate”  institution 
within  the  educational  system.  She  noted  that  whereas  the  transition  from 
elementary  to  secondary  school  is  compulsory,  the  continuation  to  college  is 
voluntary,  driven  both  by  individual  achievement  and  motivation.  Under¬ 
standing  the  interactions  between  individuals  and  societal  institutions  such 
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as  families  and  schools  is  central  to  explaining  the  transition  fr  om  secondary 
school  to  college  that  McDonough  and  others  have  studied  previously 
(Immerwahr  &  Foleno,  2000;  Mayer, '1999).  Whereas  those  studies  exam¬ 
ined  the  perspectives  and  experiences  of  currently  enrolled  high  school  or 
college  students  who  are  confronting  inequities  and  other  sociocultural 
barriers  in  transitioning  to  college,  this  study  explores  the  views  of  young 
adults  who  succeeded  in  completing  their  compulsory  education  but  have 
not  continued  their  schooling  thereafter. 

Considered  within  Persell’s  (1977)  multidimensional  framework,  the 
findings  from  this  study  lend  support  for  the  combined  effects  of  societal, 
institutional,  interactional,  and  intrapsychic  variables  in  producing  differ¬ 
ential  educational  outcomes  and  post-high  school  life  paths.  Whether  they 
personally  buy  into  prevailing  societal  conceptions  about  the  central  role  of 
education  in  facilitating  economic,  social,  and  political  equity,  the  men  and 
women  we  interviewed  were  clearly  aware  that  their  decisions  to  forgo  col¬ 
lege  were  not  societally  preferable  ones.  Some  even  went  so  far  as  to  de¬ 
scribe  their  post-high  school  educational  choices  as  “deviant,”  “wrong,”  or 
“bad.”  Whereas  a  few  of  the  men  seemed  to  revel  in  their  self-described 
rebellion  toward  normative  expectations  and  societal  systems  that  they  feel 
perpetuate  inequity,  most  men  and  all  women  felt  a  strong  sense  of  gen¬ 
eralized  societal  pressure  to  complete  at  least  some  college  coursework. 
Indeed,  many  felt  a  strong  obligation  to  contribute  to  society  in  some 
meaningful  way  and  recognized  that  attending  college  is  often  viewed  today 
as  the  standard  path  toward  that  end.  For  the  most  part,  participants  also 
expressed  regret  about  the  choices  that  they  made  in  high  school  and  con¬ 
veyed  their  intention  to  enroll  in  college  courses  within  the  next  few  years, 
time  and  money  permitting.  Although  many  acknowledged  openly  their 
frustration  over  what  they  viewed  as  the  inherent  societal  inequities  rooted 
in  class,  race,  and  gender,  the  overwhelming  majority  also  agreed  that,  in 
the  final  analysis,  if  one  wants  something  badly  enough,  one  can  achieve  it. 

Turning  to  institutionally  based  effects  on  the  post-high  school  life 
choices  of  these  participants,  we  see  the  potentially  negative  effects  of  being 
raised  in  families  in  which  college  going  is  not  the  norm.  Indeed,  as  has 
been  well  documented  previously,  children  who  would  be  the  first  in  their 
families  to  pursue  more  than  a  compulsory  education  face  a  variety  of 
challenges  that  their  peers  from  more  educationally  advantaged  back¬ 
grounds  do  not  (London,  1989,  1992;  Somers,  Woodhouse,  &  Comer, 
2000;  Stanton-Salazar,  1997).  What  is  more  universally  compelling,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  we  see  the  potentially  devastating  negative  effects  that  transcend 
race,  gender,  or  class  in  families  who  are  ineffective  in  conveying  to  children 
their  inherent  worth  as  individuals  and  the  importance  of  sustained  hard 
work  and  self-discipline  in  promoting  personal  achievement.  Many  partic¬ 
ipants  were  raised  in  families  in  which  parents  and  other  adult  caregivers 
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were  preoccupied  with  their  own  personal  issues  and  challenges,  and  de¬ 
layed  rewards  took  a  proverbial  back  seat  to  the  pleasure  of  immediate 
gratification.  As  revealed  in  the  comments  of  White  participants  who  came 
from  ‘‘privileged”  backgrounds,  the  intrapsychic  inequities  that  can  result 
from  being  raised  in  a  dysfunctional  home  environment  can  dramatically 
offset  the  sociocultural  advantages  that  race-  and  class-based  capital  other¬ 
wise  affords. 

As  elaborated  previously,  participants  recounted  interactions  with  high 
school  teachers  and  guidance  counselors  that  were  predominately  negative. 
Although  most  participants  recalled  one  or  two  outstanding  teachers,  the 
overwhelming  sentiment  was  that  teachers  and  counselors  today  are  gen¬ 
erally  ineffective  in  helping  prepare  students  for  life  after  high  school,  in¬ 
terestingly,  peers  of  these  participants  who  were  currently  enrolled  as 
college  freshmen  and  who  were  interviewed  as  part  of  the  larger  study 
funded  by  AAUW  showed  generally  similar  perceptions  of  their  high  school 
teachers  and  counselors  (Lindholm  et  al.,  2002).  Like  their  non-college¬ 
going  counterparts,  they  recalled  school  personnel  who,  for  the  most  part, 
had  little  time  to  get  to  know  them  and  who  generally  expressed  marginal 
interest  in  their  post-high  school  plans.  Indeed,  in  a  state  in  which  there  is 
one  counselor  for  every  543  students  on  average  (California  Association  of 
School  Counselors,  2000),  it  is  not  surprising  that  regardless  of  their 
knowledge,  commitment,  or  concern,  guidance  counselors — especially 
those  at  large  public  high  schools — would  not  easily  play  a  key  role  in  pos¬ 
itively  affecting  students’  plans  to  attend  college. 

For  the  most  part,  the  young  adults  we  interviewed  who  opted  to  forgo 
college  were  raised  in  families  in  which  college-going  was  not  the  norm  or  in 
which  parents  and  other  adult  role  models  were  largely  disengaged  from 
their  children’s  daily  activities.  As  such,  the  school  environment  may  have 
assumed  comparatively  greater  importance  in  the  post-high  school  decision¬ 
making  processes  of  these  individuals  than  is  the  case  for  those  who  come 
from  more  college  savvy  or  nurturing  home  environments.  This  rationale  is 
corroborated  by  the  stories  of  college-going  young  adults  who,  like  many  of 
their  non-college-going  peers,  were  raised  in  challenging  home  environ¬ 
ments  (see  Lindholm  et  al.,  2002). 

Indeed,  the  combined  effects  of  home  and  school  environments  on  de¬ 
cisions  to  forgo  college  immediately  after  high  school  are  apparent.  How¬ 
ever,  also  compelling  in  listening  to  the  life  stories  of  non-college  attendees 
is  the  role  of  what  Persell  (1977)  labeled  intrapsychic  factors  in  shaping  the 
perceptions  and  post-high  school  decisions  of  young  adults.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  the  transcendent  effect  across  gender,  race,  and  socioeco¬ 
nomic  status  of  efficacy  beliefs  in  shaping  educational  choices.  According  to 
Bandura  (1995),  perceived  self-efficacy  relates  to  “beliefs  in  one’s  capabil¬ 
ities  to  organize  and  execute  the  courses  of  action  required  to  manage 
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prospective  situations”  (p.  2).  At  its  core,  efficacy  pertains  to  personal  judg¬ 
ments  of  one’s  capabilities  to  perform  given  activities.  Because  personal 
agency  perceptions  influence  motivation  and  cognitive,  affective,  and  choice 
processes,  Bandura  believes  that  psychological  barriers  frequently  provide  a 
more  formidable  obstacle  for  individuals  to  overcome  than  do  the  actual 
circumstances  with  which  they  are  faced.  His  social  cognitive  theoiy  posits 
that  self-efficacy  judgments  are  influenced  both  by  actual  and  vicarious 
experiences,  and  by  social  persuasion  and  physiological/emotional  ai  ousal 
states. 

In  the  case  of  these  non-college  attendees,  we  see  clearly  the  manifes¬ 
tations  of  experiences  and  arousal  states  in  shaping  post-high  school  de¬ 
cision  making.  Those  we  interviewed  experienced  home  and  school 
environments  that  negatively  impacted  the  development  of  self-confidence 
in  their  academic  abilities  and  mastery  of  the  basic  self-regulatory  skills  (e.g., 
goal  setting  and  good  study  habits)  that  facilitate  educational  success.  For 
some,  academic  self-efficacy  was  also  undermined  by  sibling  example.  In 
some  cases,  older  brothers  and  sisters  were  lauded  as  superachievers  whose 
accomplishments  seemed  impossible  to  parallel.  In  other  cases,  older  sib¬ 
lings’  academic  struggles  led  younger  brothers  or  sisters  to  presume  that 
their  own  academic  ventures  would  end  in  similar  frustration  and  shame. 
Indeed,  although  many  did  not  consciously  recognize  these  effects  at  the 
time  they  were  powerfully  shaping  their  own  academic  choices,  vicarious 
and  personal  experiences  weighed  heavily  on  the  development  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants’  self-efficacy  beliefs  within  educational  contexts. 

In  addition,  the  participants  were  often  forthright  in  acknowledging 
their  inclination  to  dwell  on  personal  shortcomings  and  to  judge  harshly 
their  likelihood  of  success  in  embarking  on  new  endeavors.  For  example, 
even  those  who  earned  good  grades  in  high  school  felt  certain  that  those 
marks  did  not  accurately  reflect  their  true  academic  ability.  Similarly,  they 
were  not  inclined  to  trust  others’  positive  estimations  of  their  skills  or  to 
embrace  others’  encouragement.  Moreover,  whereas  individuals  who  are 
highly  efficacious  within  a  given  context  tend  to  channel  stress  reactions  to 
energize  their  preparation  and,  ultimately,  improve  their  performance  un¬ 
der  difficult  circumstances,  those  we  interviewed  were  essentially  debilitated 
by  their  own  reactions  to  environments  that  they  perceived  as  overly  chal¬ 
lenging  or  otherwise  threatening  (Bandura,  1995).  Indeed,  as  Zimmerman 
(1995)  explained,  the  development  of  academic  competencies  is  “public, 
competitive,  and  self-defining”  (p.  202).  Those  who  excel  early  on  and 
whose  accomplishments  are  recognized,  encouraged,  appreciated,  and  re¬ 
inforced  by  influential  adults  build  confidence  in  their  abilities  to  succeed 
academically,  even  in  the  face  of  what  some  observers  might  deem  to  be 
seemingly  insurmountable  odds.  Others  who  do  not  develop  adequate 
levels  of  confidence  in  their  social  and  academic  capabilities  may  struggle 
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excessively  in  navigating  the  pathways  to  postsecondary  education,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  actual  abilities,  overall  potential,  or  access  to  resources 
known  to  facilitate  college  going. 

For  those  who  participated  in  this  study,  the  combined  effects  of  low 
academic  self-efficacy,  difficult  home  environments,  and  attendance  at  high 
schools  within  which  they  felt  disconnected  from  positive  and  supportive 
adult  role  models  resulted  in  their  making  choices  that  ultimately  prevented 
a  seamless  transition  to  postsecondary  education.  Now  that  the  direct  path 
from  high  school  to  college  has  closed  behind  them,  those  we  interviewed 
left  us  with  one  compelling,  collective  recognition:  All  paths  leading  to  col¬ 
lege  that  remain  open  to  them  are  fraught  with  the  perils  of  adult  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  sometimes  seemingly  overwhelming  challenge  of  developing 
new  perceptions  and  habits. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  listening  to  these  non-college  attendees,  we  hear  the  voices  of  those 
whose  young  lives  have  been  tumultuous  and  whose  potential,  academic 
and  otherwise,  remains  largely  untapped.  They  are  voices  that,  irrespective 
of  race,  class,  or  gender,  speak  powerfully  and  uniformly  to  the  importance 
of  community,  kindness,  and  caring  in  helping  each  other  succeed.  In  these 
individuals,  we  see  the  shortcomings  of  our  educational  system  and  our 
society  reflected.  And  from  them,  we  hear  how  to  help  others  make  life 
decisions  that  are  more  thoughtful  and  well  informed  than  were  their  own. 

One  clear  theme  of  the  study  is  a  lack  of  effective  parental  support  for 
their  children’s  educational  pursuits.  The  resulting  question  for  educators 
thus  becomes  this:  Is  it  the  responsibility  of  teachers,  counselors,  and  other 
school  personnel  to  compensate  for  the  parental  support  and  guidance  that 
students  may  not  receive  at  home?  Discussion  of  the  changing  social  fabric 
of  American  society  and  the  appropriate  levels  of  accountability  among 
various  societal  institutions  for  ensuring  that  our  children  have  the  greatest 
possible  opportunity  for  success  in  life  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  analysis. 
One  could  argue,  however,  that  the  fundamental  responsibility  for  school 
personnel  should  not  differ  from  the  familiar  dictum  for  physicians  orig¬ 
inated  by  Hippocrates:  First,  do  no  harm.  Indeed,  the  damage  that  teach¬ 
ers,  counselors,  and  school  administrators  might  do  is  not  usually  life 
threatening.  However,  as  we  heard  from  these  non-college  attendees, 
thoughtless  words  and  actions  can  certainly  contribute  to  negative,  life- 
altering  decisions.  By  the  same  token,  as  we  heard  from  the  college  fresh¬ 
men  interviewed  as  part  of  the  larger  study,  caring  words  and  well-timed 
interventions  from  school  personnel  can  also  play  central  roles  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  students  whose  academic  futures  are  perilous. 
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To  be  sure,  one  of  the  most  compelling  aspects  of  these  interviews  to 
those  involved  in  conducting  them  was  the  appreciation  that  the  partici¬ 
pants  expressed  for  the  opportunity  to  be  listened  to  without  judgment. 
Equally  powerful  for  those  we  interviewed  was  listening  to  each  other  and 
considering  how  others’  life  challenges  and  experiences  might  help  them 
better  understand  their  own.  In  considering  the  implications  of  the  findings 
presented  here,  one  clear  challenge  for  practitioners  lies  in  creating  edu¬ 
cational  climates  in  which  open  dialogue  about  life  decisions  is  encouraged 
and  supported. 

In  closing,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  findings  presented  here  are  limited 
by  the  nature  of  the  study  and  the  sample.  The  young  adults  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  these  interviews  constitute  a  purposive  sample  of  recent  public 
high  school  graduates  in  one  metropolitan  area.  Similarly  aged  high  school 
graduates  who  were  raised  in  other  metropolitan  or  rural  areas  may  com¬ 
monly  experience  qualitatively  different  family  dynamics  and  high  school 
experiences.  As  a  result,  they  may  also  develop  different  peiceptions  about 
the  salience  of  college  in  shaping  their  personal  and  professional  lives  and, 
by  extension,  have  different  motivations  for  attending  and  forgoing  college. 
Moreover,  although  the  heterogeneous  composition  of  interview  groups 
resulted  in  dynamic  exchange  among  participants,  it  is  possible  that  the 
racial  and  socioeconomic  diversity  and  unique  personality  dynamics  that 
characterized  interview  groups  may  have  tempered  the  extent  to  which 
some  participants  revealed  fully  their  perceptions  and  experiences. 

Certainly,  the  propositions  generated  through  this  analysis  can  be  tested 
on  other  young  adult,  non-college-going  populations.  Future  research  that 
employs  in-depth  individual  interviews  may  yield  a  more  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  how  life  histories  influence  the  process  of  deciding  whether  to 
attend  college.  Other  valuable  efforts  might  exclusively  examine  the  ways  in 
which  more  narrowly  defined  populations  of  men  and  women,  such  as 
those  disaggregated  by  race,  socioeconomic  status,  and  geographic  location, 
may  differentially  perceive  their  post-high  school  options.  Such  analyses 
might  reinforce  the  findings  detailed  here.  1  hey  may  also  provide  addi¬ 
tional  insight  as  to  how  going  to  college  can  become  a  more  viable  option  for 
high  school  students  who  are  at  risk  for  exiting  the  educational  pipeline 
between  high  school  and  college  without  having  sufficiently  considered  the 
potential  outcomes  of  that  decision.  Ultimately,  the  knowledge  generated 
through  these  lines  of  research  can  assist  academic  personnel  in  creating 
educational  environments  that  more  completely  support  the  personal 
growth  and  academic  development  of  all  students. 

This  article  is  part  of  a  larger  study  funded  by  the  American  Association  of  University  Women 
that  was  carried  out  by  Jennifer  A.  Lindholm,  Helen  S.  Astin,  and  a  team  of  graduate  students 
who  assisted  with  various  phases  of  the  research:  Jeung  Yun  Choi,  Estella  Gutierrez-Zanumo, 
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This  self-reflective  article  addresses  the  experiences  two  professors  encountered  when 
teaching  a  class  about  the  popular  culture  of  girls  and  boys  to  undergraduates  at  a 
small  liberal  arts  college.  The  issues  addressed  include  student  reactions,  teaching 
strategies,  and  the  use  of  an  online  discussion  platform  and  assessment.  The  in¬ 
structors  note  that  adjusting  their  teaching  styles  contributed  to  the  eventual  success  of 
the  course. 

“You’re  overanalyzing.” 

“You’re  ruining  my  childhood.” 

“These  people  have  too  much  time  on  their  hands.” 

“These  people  take  things  too  far.” 


THE  COURSE 

Comments  like  these  echoed  throughout  the  second  class  meeting  of 
HON350  Girls  and  Boys,  a  seminar  course  we  developed  for  the  honors 
program  at  our  college.  Students  in  the  college  honors  program  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  three  honors  seminars  before  they  graduate,  and  the  sem¬ 
inars  are  developed  and  taught  by  faculty  in  different  areas  of  the  college. 
We  developed  Girls  and  Boys  as  a  class  that  would  explore  elements  of 
popular  culture  that  are  germane  to  childhood  and  coming  of  age,  and  we 
aimed  to  do  so  from  a  critical  cultural  perspective  that  favored  a  feminist 
approach  to  analysis.  As  two  faculty  members  who  felt  that  there  was  rel¬ 
atively  little  explicit  feminist  thought  on  our  campus  and  who  had  come 
into  our  own  feminism  through  college-level  courses,  we  were  excited  about 
teaching  this  class.  We  hoped  to  introduce  our  students  to  some  of  the 
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major  tenets  of  other  cultural  theories  as  well — from  Marxism  to  cultural 
imperialism — and  to  help  them  learn  to  apply  those  theories  to  aspects  of 
popular  culture.  The  icons  and  rituals  of  childhood  seemed  to  fit  the  bill 
exactly.  From  Barbie  dolls  and  Boy  Scouts  to  Nancy  Drew  books  and  the 
prom,  our  students  had  grown  up  surrounded  by  these  popular  artifacts 
and  therefore  were  familiar  with  them.  At  the  same  time,  as  college  sopho¬ 
mores  and  juniors,  the  students  were  old  enough,  we  believed,  to  be  able  to 
look  at  those  icons  from  the  somewhat  objective  distance  that  our  theories 
required. 

We  knew  that  the  ideas  we  planned  to  present  would  be  challenging  and 
that  students  would  most  likely  struggle  with  the  concept  of  analyzing  as¬ 
pects  of  their  childhood  worlds.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we  were  firmly 
committed  to  the  value  of  looking  at  culture  with  a  critical  eye  and  couldn’t 
wait  to  share  the  course  readings  and  assignments  with  our  students.  We 
anticipated  them  being  able  to  connect  with  the  material  through  stories  of 
their  own  childhood  and  adolescence  and  that  through  those  stories,  they 
would  be  able  to  examine  the  world  in  which  they  had  grown  up  from  some 
new,  different,  and  even  exciting  perspectives.  What  happened  during  the 
semester  became  a  story  unto  itself,  one  in  which  the  entire  class — students 
and  professors  alike— learned  that  we  are  more  loyal  to  the  stories  of  our 
childhood  than  we  may  have  realized  and  that  learning  to  retell  those  sto¬ 
ries  in  new  ways  can  be  both  threatening  and  transformative. 


WHAT  HAPPENED 

Our  first  day  of  class  was  like  any  other  first  class  meeting.  We  passed  out 
the  syllabus  and  talked  with  enthusiasm  about  what  we  would  be  doing  in 
the  course.  Because  we  wanted  to  set  a  tone  that  encouraged  safe,  open 
discussion,  we  did  an  activity  that  allowed  us  to  learn  about  the  students  and 
the  students  to  learn  about  one  another.  In  addition,  because  we  were 
unsure  about  our  students’  perspectives  on  gender  and  feminism,  we  ad¬ 
ministered  an  informal  anonymous  assessment  to  gauge  the  classroom  cli¬ 
mate.  The  open-ended  questions  we  asked  included,  “Are  there  differences 
between  men  and  women?”  “How  do  you  account  for  those  differences?” 
“Are  men  and  women  equal?”  “What  is  a  feminist?”  and  “Are  you  a  fem¬ 
inist?  Why  or  why  not?”  Finally,  we  asked  students  to  voluntarily  sign  in¬ 
formed  consent  forms  that  gave  us  permission  to  write  about  the 
information  gathered  from  the  assessments  and  other  course  materials. 
We  ended  class  after  reviewing  what  readings  and  written  responses  were 
expected  in  preparation  for  the  next  class. 

Because  our  class  met  only  once  a  week,  we  had  set  up  an  online  com¬ 
ponent  to  the  course.  Using  an  online  course  platform  known  as  Jenzabar, 
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we  posted  a  question,  or  prompt,  about  the  assigned  readings  from  week  to 
week.  Students  were  required  to  respond  to  the  prompt,  and  therefore  the 
readings,  at  least  once  before  the  next  class.  These  threaded  discussions 
allowed  students  to  read  not  only  the  prompt  and  their  response  to  it  but 
also  each  other’s  responses.  In  this  way,  students  could  read  and  respond  to 
one  another,  creating  an  active  and  ongoing  discussion  between  them  about 
the  reading.  All  responses  to  a  prompt  remained  visible  on  the  screen  as 
students  scrolled  down  the  page  so  that  we  could  all  read  the  entire  dis¬ 
cussion  as  it  evolved. 

Through  the  use  of  the  online  discussions,  students  were  able  to  artic¬ 
ulate  their  thoughts  about  the  readings  in  a  written  format.  This  allowed 
students  who  were  quiet  in  class  to  have  a  voice  in  the  written  dialogue. 
That  this  dialogue  took  place  without  our  physical  presence  seemed  to  help 
students  express  their  concerns  about  the  readings  in  a  less  traditional,  less 
authoritative  environment.  And  although  students  were  aware  that  we  were 
reading  the  discussions  and  even  wrote  our  own  responses  from  time  to 
time,  the  online  component  of  the  course  seemed  to  encourage  them  to  talk 
about  the  issues  in  a  less  formal,  more  student-oriented  way.  At  the  same 
time,  by  reviewing  the  students’  responses  to  the  readings— and  to  one 
another’s  comments  on  the  same— we  were  able  to  get  a  sense,  in  advance, 
of  their  thoughts  about  the  week’s  material.  Doing  so  enabled  us  to  monitor 
how  well  the  students  understood  the  articles  and  helped  us  to  prepare  for 
each  class  discussion.  It  also  aided  our  ability  to  plan  stiategies  to  addiess 
problem  areas  and  to  ask  specific  questions  or  develop  lesson  plans  that 
would  help  clarify  or  expand  on  particular  topics. 

During  the  first  week  of  our  class,  we  eagerly  looked  forward  to  seeing 
how  the  students  reacted  to  the  readings,  one  of  which  was  entitled  “Ed¬ 
ucating  Barbie”  (Rakow  &  Rakow,  1999).  The  article,  a  transcribed  con¬ 
versation  between  a  mother  and  daughter  talking  about  Baibie  dolls,  ga\e 
students  a  firsthand  look  at  attitudes  toward  Barbie  that  were  lelatively 
feminist  in  nature.  When  we  first  logged  on  to  the  discussion  and  stai  ted 
reviewing  the  responses  to  this  article,  we  were  quite  suipused  by  what 
we  read. 


STUDENT  RESPONSES  TO  “EDUCATING  BARBIE” 

Author:  Joe 

Now  let’s  look  at  the  Rakow  interview.  Was  anyone  else  disturbed  by 
this?  Do  all  ten  year  olds  think  like  Caitlyn  does?  Is  she  right  in  her 
thinking  that  Barbie  is  the  devil  and  anyone  who  plays  with  Barbie  is 
bad?  Granted  the  typical  Barbie  isn’t  the  perfect  role  model  for  young 
girls.  Is  Caitlyn  right  by  taking  her  views  to  such  an  extreme? 
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Author:  Carl 

After  reading  the  article,  I  can  honestly  say  that  Caitlin  wasn’t  the 
typical  10  year  old.  From  my  point  of  view,  she  obviously  had  to  have 
been  brainwashed  by  her  feministic  mother  to  hating  such  an  innocent 
doll. 

Author:  Lauren 

I  definitely  agree  with  you  on  this  topic.  I  thought  this  girl  did  not  talk 
like  a  10  year  old  and,  as  Jay  said,  has  been  brainwashed  by  her 
mother.  There  is  really  no  other  way  to  explain  her  reaction  towards 
Barbie  at  the  age  of  10. 

Author:  Nancy 

Can  we  talk  about  the  fact  that  all  of  the  girls  sound  really  intelligent 
and  have  ideas  that  seem  beyond  their  years?  Have  I  really  lost  touch 
with  my  adolescent  self?  It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  the  girls  are  very 
influenced  by  their  mothers’  feministic  views  (not  bad,  but  I’m  not 
sure  it’s  always  good  either — ahem  Caitlin’s  treatment  of  the  Barbie 
that  was  obviously  disliked).  Is  it  just  that  I’m  so  used  to  reading  about 
the  stereotypical  “dumb  kid”  that  when  I  read  a  conversation  with  a 
real  girl  who  has  intelligent  thoughts  and  interesting  opinions  that  I 
think  it’s  abnormal? 

Author:  Maureen 

The  things  that  bother  me  most  about  Caitlin  is  that  she  is  way  too 
grown  up  for  her  age.  Look  at  the  world  today — why  would  you  be  in 
a  hurry  to  grow  up?  There  are  days  when  I  could  just  be  a  kid  again. 
This  thought  process  is  a  little  too  advanced  for  a  10  year  old.  If  I 
could  speak  to  Caitlin  I  would  tell  her  to  enjoy  her  childhood. 

Author:  Anna 

I  totally  agree  that  Caitlyn  must  be  brainwashed.  I  was  disturbed 
reading  the  article,  her  mom  has  ruined  her  childhood  by  forcing  her 
own  overzealous  feminist  ideas  on  her  innocent  child.  I  loved  Barbie. 
Granted  some  little  girls  don’t  like  her  but  let  them  decide  for  them¬ 
selves. 
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Comments  of  this  nature  escalated  when  we  met  as  a  group.  For  the 
entire  three  hours,  no  matter  how  hard  we  tried  to  rediiect,  refocus,  01 
rechannel  them,  students  lamented  on  just  how  much  they  disliked  the 
transcribed  conversation  that  we  had  asked  them  to  read.  Students  also 
began  to  complain  that  the  class  was  too  “female  oriented,”  and  many  of  the 
female  students  were  worried  that  the  men  in  the  class  would,  or  already 
did,  feel  uncomfortable.  Although  we  assured  our  students  that  we  would 
discuss  boys  and  the  male  perspective  as  the  semester  unfolded  (we  had 
several  weeks  in  the  syllabus  devoted  to  these  topics),  the  students  weien  t 
convinced  and  the  tension  was  high.  We  listened  to  the  students  and  em¬ 
pathized  with  their  feelings,  but  we  also  assumed  that  their  collective  dis¬ 
satisfaction  would  pass.  We  expected  their  resistance  to  subside  as  we 
moved  through  the  course — and  it  did,  but  it  was  not  automatic,  and  we 
had  to  do  some  important  rethinking  about  ourselves  and  our  teaching 
along  the  way. 

RESISTANCE  ON  THE  WAY  TO  LEARNING 

Despite  our  initial  enthusiasm  about  the  course,  our  students’  responses  to 
“Educating  Barbie”  were  just  the  start  of  the  challenges  we  faced  in  teach¬ 
ing  Girls  and  Boys.  As  we  progressed  through  the  semester,  we  encoun¬ 
tered  a  number  of  points  of  resistance  to  our  hope  that  some  of  our  students 
might  experience  insights  and  new  ideas  as  we  had  done  in  our  under¬ 
graduate  theory  courses,  feminist  and  otherwise.  As  the  online  discussion  of 
“Educating  Barbie”  demonstrates,  one  of  the  most  significant  roadblocks 
we  encountered  was  our  students’  feeling  that  we  had  done  something  to 
them  and  their  childhoods  in  choosing  and  assigning  the  readings.  Many 
instructors  who  teach  media  literacy,  media  criticism,  or  other  forms  of 
theory-based  curriculum  are  familiar  with  the  complaint  directed  by  stu¬ 
dents  against  their  teachers  that  we  are  “ruining  (media,  books,  movies)  for 
them.”  Some  claim  that,  as  teachers,  we  are  supposed  to  embrace  this 
complaint  as  evidence  that  the  students  are  learning.  Regardless  of  whether 
this  is  true,  we  were  quickly  and  clearly  faced  with  an  angry  group  of  20- 
year-olds  who  were  simultaneously  defensive  about  and  nostalgic  for  their 
childhoods.  They  angrily  accused  us  of  “ruining  their  childhood”  because 
we  were  “forcing”  them  to  read  “negative”  perspectives  on  toys  and  ac¬ 
tivities  from  their  youth  that  they  had  adored  and  recalled  fondly.  What  we 
viewed  as  various  critical  perspectives  the  students  viewed  as  criticism. 

Another  challenge,  one  that  was  also  multilayered,  had  to  do  with  the 
concept  of  feminism.  We  knew  from  teaching  other  classes  that  the  term 
feminism  has  a  different  meaning  to  the  current  generation  of  college  stu¬ 
dents  than  it  does  to  those  of  us  educated  in  the  late  20th  century.  We  also 
knew  from  our  own  college  experiences  that,  regardless  of  the  generation, 
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some  students  will  always  react  negatively  to  the  concept  of  feminism  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  they  understand  the  term.  Moreover,  we  had  read 
about,  heard  about,  and  experienced  occasions  on  which  students  had  re¬ 
sisted  identifying  themselves  with  the  word  feminism — even  if  they  believed 
in  women’s  rights— because  of  the  widespread  stereotype  that  feminists  are 
angry  man-haters.  For  these  levels  of  resistance,  we  were  prepared.  What 
we  weren’t  prepared  for  was  the  confident  assertion  by  our  students  that 
the  limits  on  women’s  freedoms  prior  to  the  feminist  movement  were  myths 
and  exaggerated  stories  rather  than  realities.  We  also  weren’t  prepared  for 
the  students’  perceptions  that  feminist  theory  was  a  club  or  cult  to  which  we 
were  trying  to  recruit  or  convert  them.  The  recurrent  use  of  the  word 
brainwashing  in  the  online  responses  to  “Educating  Barbie”  captures  this 
sentiment  precisely. 

Yet  another  obstacle  was  that  we  could  not  seem  to  move  our  students 
away  from  reacting  to  the  readings  from  a  position  based  solely  on  emotion 
and  toward  a  position  informed  by  theory.  Although  we  believed  students’ 
accounts  of  various  texts  to  be  important  and  allowed  time  for  students  to 
share  their  memories,  we  had  trouble  encouraging  students  to  move  away 
from  commentary  that  emerged  solely  from  their  personal  experiences. 
Whenever  an  author  would  critically  look  at  a  Barbie  doll  or  a  Hardy  Boys 
book,  the  students  would  respond  with  personal  accounts  of  how  much  they 
enjoyed  these  things  as  young  people,  as  if  their  personal  experience  and 
the  academic  position  were  competing  truths  about  the  particular  artifact.  If 
we  talked  about  the  American  Girls  dolls  from  a  Marxist  perspective,  for 
example,  the  students  were  quick  to  say  how  much  they  had  loved  having 
their  own  American  Girl  doll  and  that  there  was  no  cultural  capital  involved 
in  owning  one.  Or,  if  there  was,  they  didn’t  care  because  of  their  emotional 
attachment  to  their  memory.  We  had  intended  to  introduce  the  theoretical 
positions  as  foundations  for  class  discussions,  but  the  students  experienced 
them  instead  as  “truths”  that  we  were  asking  them  to  adopt  at  the  expense 
of  their  childhoods.  We  wanted  the  students  to  challenge  the  ideas  put  forth 
by  the  authors,  but  instead  of  challenging  the  content  of  the  readings,  stu¬ 
dents  challenged  the  scholars  themselves  and  categorized  them  as  “a  bunch 
of  angry  people  who  need  to  get  a  life.”  In  the  face  of  these  and  other  points 
of  resistance,  we  were  pretty  certain  that  we — and  our  class — were  in  trou¬ 
ble.  (A  complete  list  of  our  course  readings  is  in  Appendix  A.) 

So  we  talked  about  it.  And  vented.  And  strategized.  And  vented  some 
more.  The  student  discussions  during  the  online  threaded  discussion  were 
escalating  in  anger,  tone,  and  attitude.  They  hated  the  readings.  The  pieces 
we  so  carefully  selected  and  were  so  excited  about  discussing  were  seen  as 
“wrong,”  “ridiculous,”  and  “over  the  top.”  Students  were  complaining  to 
other  students,  faculty,  and  administrators  about  how  awful  this  class  was. 
We  soon  realized  that  we  needed  to  do  something  to  preserve  all  the  work 
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we  had  done  to  prepare  for  the  course  to  ensure  that  the  class  would  be  a 
positive  experience  for  the  students  and  to  maintain  our  sanity  while  not 
compromising  our  initial  goals  of  exposing  the  students  to  pei  spectives  with 
which  they  were  not  familiar. 


THE  CHART 

Our  most  concrete  response  to  our  students’  reactions  was  to  develop  and 
pass  out  a  chart  that  listed  the  theories  that  we  were  addressing  in  class  and 
the  key  points  that  we  wanted  students  to  know  about  each  theory.  The  day 
we  introduced  “the  chart,”  as  it  became  affectionately  called,  we  coached 
the  students  in  filling  in  the  blanks  for  the  theories  we  had  discussed  to  date 
(Figure  1).  We  then  told  them  that  they  would  continue  to  fill  in  the  chart 
each  time  we  introduced  a  new  theory.  We  also  clarified  that  the  theoiies  in 
the  chart  were  to  be  used  as  tools  or  lenses  that  could  be  applied  to  examine 
a  popular  culture  text.  We  emphasized  that  the  theoretical  tools  could  be 
used  to  complicate  our  understandings  of  texts  and  emphasized  that  such 
readings  were  not  factual,  but  rather  critical  in  nature,  and  that  the  chait 
could  be  used  to  compare  and  contrast  different  texts  as  they  were  applied 
to  the  same  cultural  artifact.  We  even  added  the  category  of  antifeminism 
to  the  chart  to  allow  them  to  categorize — and  objectify — a  position 
that  many  of  them  felt  that  they  occupied  as  subjects  in  the  interpretation 
process. 

The  integration  of  this  chart  transformed  the  class.  We  referred  to  it  at 
the  start  of  each  unit  as  a  way  to  introduce  a  new  theory  and  to  help 
students  draw  connections  and  distinctions  between  theories  and  how  the¬ 
ories  were  applied  in  the  course  readings.  When  emotions  started  to  run 
high,  we  would  allow  the  students  some  time  to  express  their  feelings.  We 
would  then  ask  them  to  return  to  the  chart  to  ground  them  in  the  the¬ 
oretical — as  opposed  to  personal — approaches  to  examining  aspects  of 


Feminist 

Theory 

Marxist 

Theory 

Cultural 

Imperialism 

Antifeminism 

Key  Principles 

The  Self  is  defined 
by: 

A  theorist 

approaches  a  text  by: 

Key  Figures 

1  '  " 

Figure  1 .  The  Chart. 
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childhood  popular  culture.  The  chart  became  the  touchstone  of  the  class 
and,  together  with  the  other  strategies  that  we  tried,  helped  us  to  get  back 
on  track  so  that  student  learning  could  happen  more  effectively,  not  to 
mention  more  smoothly. 

The  main  strength  of  the  chart  was  that  it  became  a  tangible  “tool”  for 
students.  Using  the  various  “functions”  (i.e.,  perspectives)  of  this  tool,  stu¬ 
dents  became  more  adept  at  examining  texts  from  various  viewpoints.  The 
chart  assisted  in  our  educational  objectives  in  three  main  ways.  First,  by 
having  students  look  at  the  same  text  from  various  positions  (for  example, 
Barbie  from  both  a  feminist  and  antifeminist  perspective,  the  film  Pocahontas 
from  both  a  feminist  and  cultural  imperialist  perspective,  and  World  Wres¬ 
tling  Entertainment  [WWE]  from  both  a  Marxist  and  feminist  perspective), 
students  began  to  complicate  their  view  of  texts.  They  began  to  use  lan¬ 
guage  such  as  “A  Marxist  would  look  at  this  text  by  . . .”  at  the  beginning  of 
their  discussions  and  began  to  compare  and  contrast  the  different  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  text  on  which  each  perspective  would  primarily  focus.  Second, 
this  tool,  or  lens  approach,  gave  students  the  distance  that  they  needed  to 
examine  texts  from  various  viewpoints  in  a  way  that  did  not  make  them  feel 
like  they  had  to  agree  with  the  particular  analysis.  Students  began  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  could  see  the  reasoning  behind  the  authors’  perspec¬ 
tives  even  if  they  still  enjoyed  the  text  itself.  We  continually  emphasized  that 
the  understanding  of  critical  perspectives  and  enjoyment  of  the  toys,  media, 
books,  and  so  on  we  were  examining  were  not  mutually  exclusive.  As  we 
progressed  through  the  semester,  students  became  more  comfortable  with 
this  idea.  Finally,  as  the  ways  to  look  at  texts  became  more  apparent  to  our 
students,  their  personal  opinions  began  to  become  more  situated  and  an¬ 
chored  in  the  course  material.  Students  did  not  suddenly  look  at  a  text  and 
provide  an  opinion  based  on  theory;  rather,  they  began  to  state  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  multifaceted  opinions.  In  addition  to  explaining  why  they  liked 
or  disliked  the  artifact  that  we  were  discussing,  they  incorporated  theoret¬ 
ical  comments  or  observations  in  their  discussions.  Table  1  shows  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  some  of  the  challenges  that  we  encountered  and  our  methods  for 
addressing  them. 

OTHER  STRATEGIES  THAT  WORKED 

Despite  some  of  the  very  real  challenges  that  we  faced  in  our  Girls  and  Boys 
class,  there  were  several  components  of  our  class  that  we  felt  worked  really 
well.  One  of  the  things  that  we  asked  students  to  do  was  read  a  Nancy  Drew 
book  in  conjunction  with  critical  articles  that  discussed  the  series.  The 
original  books  are  “old”  enough  that  some  of  the  racial/parental  issues 
stand  out  as  politically  incorrect  or  unfamiliar — a  product  of  the  historical 
and  cultural  moment  in  which  they  were  written  and  published.  Students 
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Table  1.  Strategies  for  responding  to  points  of  resistance 

RESISTANCE  OUR  SOLUTION  DID  IT  WORK:' 


Students  believed  that 
the  limits  on  women’s 
freedoms  before  the 
feminist  movement 
were  myths  rather 
than  realities.  We 
weren’t  prepared  for 
this. 

Students  resisted  the  idea 
of  feminism  and  felt 
that  we  were  trying  to 
“convert”  them  to 
feminism. 


Students  resisted  the  idea 
of  critically  examining 
aspects  of  girls’  and 
boys’  culture — 
particularly  those 
aspects  that  were 
central  to  their 
development. 


Students  commented 
that  we  were  “ruining 
their  childhood”  by 
“forcing”  them  to  read 
“negative”  authors. 


Students  began  to  react 
personally  to  online 
debate  and  discussion. 


As  people  who  were 
really  excited  and 
looking  forward  to 
teaching  a  gender- 
oriented  course,  we 
were  personally 
crushed  by  student 
negativity  and 
complaints  about  the 
material. 


Initially  we  let  students 
voice  their  opinions  and 
presented  them  with 
documented  facts  about 
the  challenges  women 
faced  in  the  60s  and  70s. 


We  adopted  a  toolbox,  or 
lens,  approach.  We 
introduced  students  to  a 
number  of  theories  and 
ways  of  critically  looking 
at  texts. 


We  encouraged  students  to 
remember  and  reflect 
on  their  personal 
memories  for  a  bit 
(acknowledging  that  this 
was  important),  then 
encouraged  them  to  get 
“out  of  their  box  of 
personal  experience”  to 
examine  texts  from  a 
critical  perspective. 

We  asked  students  to 
approach  the  texts  as 
scholars  rather  than 
consumers.  We 
emphasized  that 
exploring  why  students 
liked  the  texts  we  were 
discussing  was  an 
important  part  of 
analysis. 

As  we  monitored  the 
discussion,  one  of  us 
would  post  a  question  to 
refocus  the  discussion 
and  encourage  students 
to  debate  the  issues  not 
attack  the  person. 

We  talked,  tried  new 
things,  and  followed  the 
syllabus.  We  supported 
one  another. 


As  the  course  progressed, 
the  students  began  to 
acknowledge  what  the 
feminist  movement 
accomplished. 


Yes.  Engaging  students  in 
looking  at  texts  via  a 
number  of  perspectives 
enabled  us  to  stress  that 
each  approach  was  one 
way  of  thinking  about  or 
critiquing  aspects  of 
culture. 

Sometimes.  It  was  tough 
for  students  to  separate 
their  personal  feelings 
and  experiences  from 
understanding  the 
authors’  viewpoints. 

This  improved  in  time. 


As  the  course  progressed, 
students  became  more 
capable  of  analyzing 
texts,  exploring  why 
they  enjoyed  them  and 
responding  critically 
(not  emotionally)  to  the 
readings. 

As  the  course  progressed, 
posts  became  more 
thoughtful  and 
insightful  and  students 
began  to  initiate 
discussion  without  our 
prompts. 

Students  told  us  that  the 
course  “made  them 
think  about  things 
differently.”  It  took  a 
while,  but  eventually  the 
material  inspired  them 
and  generated  great 
discussion. 
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could  easily  detect  and  comment  on  those  moments,  and  they  gained  a 
sense  of  mastery  as  we  reminded  them  that  the  same  critical  eye  they  turned 
to  the  Nancy  Drew  books  could  be  turned  to  more  contemporary  childhood 
icons.  This  experience  of  putting  theory  into  practice  had  a  positive  effect 
on  them,  and  at  the  end  of  this  discussion,  many  students  were  able  to 
examine  and  brainstorm  ways  that  current  books,  television  programs,  and 
films  targeted  toward  adolescents  are  also  products  of  their  historical  and 
cultural  moment. 

Other  components  of  the  class  worked  as  well.  They  included  a  visit  to 
the  toy  store  where  students  were  asked  to  consider  the  types  of  toys  sold 
and  the  organizational  structure  of  the  toy  store  environment.  Here,  we 
were  able  to  engage  students  in  a  critical  examination  of  how  the  popularity 
of  particular  toys  is  promoted  and  supported  through  marketing  and  con¬ 
sumer  behavior,  such  as  the  “pink”  aisle  that  houses  girl  toys,  like  dolls  and 
play  kitchen  materials,  or  the  “action”  aisle  that  shelves  boy  toys,  like  wres¬ 
tling  action  figures  and  super-soaker  squirt  guns.  A  cultural  observation 
assignment  engaged  students  in  evaluating  a  cultural  event  from  a  theo¬ 
retical  perspective.  Students  were  excited  to  apply  one  of  their  new  “tools” 
to  a  common  occurrence  (birthday  party,  soccer  game,  arcade)  in  our  so¬ 
ciety.  During  our  unit  on  hygiene  and  appearance,  we  asked  students  to 
keep  a  personal  hygiene  journal  for  a  week  whereby  they  would  note  each 
time  they  participated  in  an  activity  related  to  their  appearance  (brushing 
their  hair,  showering,  putting  on  make-up,  and  so  on).  We  found  that  this 
activity  prompted  a  solid  discussion  of  how  attentive  students  were  to  their 
appearance.  This  dialogue,  which  was  once  again  based  on  the  experience 
of  putting  theory  into  practice  through  keeping  the  journal,  connected  well 
with  a  sociology  professor’s  guest  lecture  on  the  provocative  topics  of 
“looking”  and  “being  looked  at.” 

Guest  speakers  also  worked  well  in  this  class  and  allowed  our  students  to 
demonstrate  what  kinds  of  issues  we  were  wrestling  with  by  asking  our 
guests  some  complex  and  thoughtful  questions.  It  also  gave  them  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  hear  other  faculty  talk  about  gender,  childhood,  and  popular 
culture,  relieving  us  of  our  role  as  “childhood  destroyers”  and  broadening 
our  students’  understanding  of  different  ways  to  relate  to,  and  express 
opinions  on,  the  subject.  In  our  unit  on  gender  and  sports,  for  example,  we 
invited  two  male  coaches  of  summer  girls’  and  boys’  lacrosse  camps  to  talk  to 
the  class.  The  coaches  started  by  talking  about  the  differences  they  noticed 
between  the  girl  and  boy  players  and  how,  as  coaches,  they  did  or  did  not 
adapt  the  camps  over  time  in  response  to  gender  differences.  In  our  de¬ 
briefing  session  with  students  (without  the  coaches),  it  was  clear  that,  in 
some  cases,  our  students  had  more  insight  than  the  coaches  did  about  the 
impact  that  gender  had  on  both  the  coaches  and  their  athletes.  In  fact,  our 
students  expressed  surprise  at  some  of  the  coaches’  comments  about  male 
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versus  female  athletes,  and  we  felt,  maybe  for  the  hrst  time,  that  they  were 
really  starting  to  engage  with  the  class  on  a  new  level.  Similarly,  in  our  unit 
on  parenting,  we  invited  parents  from  within  the  college  community 
deans,  professors,  administrators — to  join  the  class  as  a  part  of  a  panel  on 
parents  and  parenting.  Interestingly,  there  was  a  wide  range  of  families 
represented,  from  single  parents,  to  parents  who  had  adopted  childien,  to 
divorced  parents,  to  parents  from  nuclear  families.  The  paients  talked 
about  their  children  and  the  role  that  gender  played  or  did  not  seem  to  play 
in  their  parenting  styles,  and  students  asked  numerous  questions  that 
emerged  from  our  previous  class  discussions. 


WHAT  OUR  STUDENTS  LEARNED 

As  the  course  progressed,  despite  the  decrease  in  negative  reactions  and 
the  increase  in  healthy  debate,  we  remained  somewhat  uneasy  about 
what  our  students  were  or  were  not  learning,  whether  they  remained 
emotional  about  and  resistant  to  the  ideas  that  the  class  centered  on, 
or  whether  one  or  more  of  our  strategies  might  have  had  a  positive 
effect  on  their  learning.  As  time  went  on,  however,  our  online  threaded 
discussion  demonstrated  that  a  new  level  of  response  and  reflection  was 
emerging. 

STUDENT  RESPONSES  TO  THE  MONSTERS  NEXT  DOOR:  MEDIA 
CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  BOYS  AND  VIOLENCE  (CONSALVO,  2000) 

Author:  Emily 

Hegemonic  masculinity  is  portrayed  through  the  white,  middle  class, 
heterosexual  professional  because  he  is  the  one  with  both  the  money 
and  power.  The  idea  of  hegemonic  masculinity  gives  us  guidelines  for 
what  is  acceptable  in  regards  to  being  a  man,  a  masculine  man  at  that. 
Violence  is  seen  as  acceptable  and  normal  rather  than  deviant  because 
[it]  is  so  much  a  part  of  being  male. 

Author:  Melanie 

Hegemonic  masculinity  refers  to  the  ideal  male.  A  man  that  is 
middle  upper  class,  heterosexual.  Men  who  fit  this  role  define 
masculinity  through  their  lifestyle  and  actions.  Violence  is  defined 
by  the  hegemonic  male  because  his  behavior  is  seen  as  what  is  appro¬ 
priate. 
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STUDENT  RESPONSES  TO  MAKING  A  GIRL  INTO  A  SCOUT:  AMERICANIZING 
SCOUTING  FOR  GIRLS  (TEDESCO,  1998) 

Author:  Michelle 

After  reading  Todesco’s  piece  on  girl  scouts  I  definitely  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  on  girl  scouting.  I  remember  being  a  scout  when  I  was  little 
and  have  to  bake  things  or  sew  certain  things,  and  many  other  “fe¬ 
male  tasks  to  get  career  badges  to  put  on  my  vest  or  sash.  I  never 
realized  how  one  sided  this  was.  We  didn’t  get  career  badges  for  car¬ 
pentry  or  policemen  or  anything  of  that  nature.  Todesco  points  out 
that  many  of  the  books  claim  that  girl  scouts  are  supposed  to  be  well 
rounded  in  a  variety  of  skills  like  outdoor  survival  skills  or  rescue  skills 
yet  the  majority  of  the  focus  for  badges  was  on  domesticated  issues  like 
housework. 

Author:  Anita 

But  I  think  girl  scouting  has  changed  some  since  this  article  was  writ¬ 
ten.  My  aunts  are  their  daughter’s  leader  (Emma  has  two  moms)  and  I 
think  just  that  fact  alone  says  a  lot.  My  aunt  is  also  one  of  the  most 
feminist  people  I  know  and  she  thinks  girl  scouts  are  great.  We  talked 
about  the  article  when  I  saw  her  this  weekend  and  it  sounds  like  a  lot 
of  it  has  changed.  Girls  are  learning  about  values  and  sports  and 
nature.  Last  year  Emma  told  me  about  some  badge  she  was  doing 
where  she  had  to  interview  women  on  what  they  thought  about  being 
a  woman  today. 

What  we  observed  in  these  online  discussions  was  a  new  use  of  language. 
Students  demonstrated  that  they  could  consider  the  merits  of  the  reading, 
adopt  some  new  vocabulary,  and  respond  critically  to  the  content.  This  new 
level  of  responses  also  took  place  in  the  classroom.  Although  students 
weren’t  always  in  agreement  with  the  positions  articulated  in  the  assigned 
readings,  they  began  to  challenge  the  authors’  perspectives  from  a  theo¬ 
retical  standpoint  rather  than  simply  an  emotional  one.  Students  continued 
to  offer  their  own  perspectives  on  topics,  but  now  those  opinions  were 
clearly  informed  by  the  readings,  the  theories,  and  their  own  original  ideas. 


THE  PRETEST/POSTTEST  FINDINGS 

At  the  end  of  the  course,  we  administered  the  same  questionnaire  that  we 
had  given  to  students  on  the  first  day  of  class.  We  did  so  with  the  hope  that 
we  would  be  able  to  determine  whether  we  had  met  our  original  goal  of 
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encouraging  students  to  think  about  the  popular  culture  of  their  childhood 
from  various  perspectives.  Given  that  our  hopes  were  somewhat  diminished 
at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  regarding  feminism  in  particular,  we  found 
the  differences  in  student  answers  to  the  question  “Are  you  a  feminist?” 
most  enlightening.  Even  though  not  all  students  would  piofess  to  label 
themselves  feminists,  their  understanding  of  the  term  was  evidentially  ex¬ 
panded  from  the  start  of  the  semester.  In  fact,  more  than  half  changed  theii 
answer  from  No  to  Yes  from  the  pre-  to  posttest  administration. 

SOME  ANSWERS  TO  OUR  PRETEST  AND  POSTTEST  SURVEY,  “ARE  YOU  A 
FEMINIST?” 


Student 
A  Pre: 
Student 
A  Post: 
Student 
B  Pre: 


Student 
B  Post: 


Student 
C  Pre: 


Student 
C  Post: 


Student 
D  Pre: 


No,  I  prefer  not  to  go  into  debates  about  issues  such  as 
women/men,  religion  and  politics. 

Yes!  Because  I  became  one  in  this  class!  But  I  appreciate 
more  the  role  women  play  in  our  lives. 

No,  I  don’t  think  I  am  a  feminist.  Yes  I  feel  very  strongly  for 
women’s  rights  and  I  want  women  to  be  seen  as  equals  to 
men  but  I  think  that  calling  myself  a  feminist  is  going  a  little 
far.  I  don’t  protest  or  hold  meetings  on  the  issue  of  women’s 
rights.  I  just  voice  my  opinion  and  stick  my  ground  about 
the  issue. 

Yes,  I  believe  I  am  a  feminist.  I  feel  strongly  for  equality  of 
women  and  men  and  I  think  that  the  feminist  movement  is 
a  good  one.  I  take  every  opportunity  I  get  to  work  for 
equality  and  to  stop  the  degrading  of  women. 

I  am  not  a  feminist  because  I  always  try  to  see  the  conflict 
from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum  without  taking  sides.  I 
don’t  believe  one  sex  should  have  more  pull  than  the  other 
except  in  certain  cases  like  construction.  A  man  should  be 
in  charge  of  the  heavy  work  because  their  bodies  are  built 
better  for  it. 

No  I  don’t  think  I  am  a  feminist  but  I  do  see  the  points  they 
are  trying  to  make.  I  agree  with  many  ideas  that  men  have 
the  upper  hand,  but  I  don’t  think  I  am  a  feminist  because  I 
don’t  think  every  aspect  should  be  equal. 

No.  I  believe  in  what  I  feel.  1  do  not  feel  that  one  sex  is 
superior  to  the  other  although  some  might  very  well  be¬ 
lieve  so  I  feel  that  I  am  equal  to  all  men  and  women.  I  don’t 
feel  there  is  a  need  for  me  as  an  individual  to  think  oth¬ 
erwise.  I  am  an  individual  who  thinks  on  their  own  and 
doesn’t  necessarily  need  to  follow  others  beliefs  and  ways. 
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Student  Yes,  I  believe  that  many  gender  stereotypes  should  be 

D  Post:  challenged.  Today  our  society  relies  so  heavily  upon  certain 

stereotypes  like  that  men  are  the  stronger  sex.  Women 
should  be  able  to  do  the  same  things  that  men  do. 


The  comparison  of  the  pre-post  responses  was  the  reward  for  our  strug¬ 
gles.  It  was  evident  from  the  student  responses  that  a  broadening  of  their 
thinking  had  occurred.  1  he  opinions  expressed  in  the  posttest  responses 
were  well  reasoned  and  articulated  in  ways  that  were  representative  of  what 
we  tried  to  do.  Many  of  the  posttest  responses  demonstrated  changes  from 
more  generalized  and  cliched  pretest  answers  to  the  same  questions. 


LIMITATIONS  AND  CAUTIONS 

Britzman  (1991)  noted  that  when  teachers  do  not  force  students  to  examine 
and  critique  aspects  of  the  popular  culture  that  they  like,  students  leave 
classes  without  ever  having  their  perspectives  and  opinions  challenged  or 
deeply  explored.  However,  as  Buckingham  (1993)  and  Alvermann,  Moon, 
and  Hagood  (1999)  noted,  the  teacher  needs  to  find  an  appropriate  balance 
between  acknowledging,  respecting,  and  exploring  students’  pleasure  in 
the  popular  culture  and  creating  a  classroom  environment  in  which  stu¬ 
dents  can  gain  the  skills  needed  to  improve  upon  their  critique  of  the 
popular  culture.  Upon  reflection,  this  balance  is  one  that  we  should  have 
initially  thought  more  about  and  discussed  more  explicitly  when  creating 
the  course,  and  it  is  something  that  those  who  teach  in  areas  of  media 
literacy  and  cultural  studies  should  constantly  be  considering.  In  addition, 
Alvermann  et  al.  suggested  that  emotional  and  intellectual  or  critical  reac¬ 
tions  to  texts  are  not  separate  entities.  Although  initially  we  saw  the  stu¬ 
dents’  personal  reactions  as  roadblocks  to  understanding  the  critical 
perspectives  that  we  were  trying  to  share,  we  soon  realized  that  the  per¬ 
sonal  responses  needed  to  be  respected,  acknowledged,  challenged,  and 
complicated  rather  than  disregarded  and  separated  from  critical  view¬ 
points. 

The  content  of  our  class  was  selected  for  our  college’s  population  of 
primarily  White  middle-  to  upper-middle-class  students.  As  such,  the  pop¬ 
ular  culture  texts  and  readings  about  these  texts  chosen  for  discussion  were 
primarily  those  that  appealed  to  that  demographic  and  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  appropriate  for  a  more  diverse  population.  We  did  include  a  few 
examples  of  popular  culture  from  other  populations.  For  example,  in  our 
coming-of-age  unit,  we  discussed  and  read  about  the  quinceanera,  the  Latin 
American  coming-of-age  ritual.  We  found  that  because  no  one  in  the  class 
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had  experienced  a  quinceanera,  students  could  more  easily  offer  up  critical 
perspectives  on  the  event.  However,  focusing  too  much  on  populai  cultuie 
that  the  students  in  the  class  have  not  experienced  is  not  something  that  we 
would  recommend.  Although  its  inclusion  is  important  to  add  diversity,  we 
feel  that  the  real  work  of  developing  critical  interpretation  comes  horn 
examining  texts  that  one  cares  deeply  about. 

In  the  future,  we  hope  to  improve  upon  this  class  by  continuing  to  self- 
reflect  on  this  experience  and  incorporating  our  ideas  for  improvement 
into  practice.  We  hope  to  add  to  our  content  by  including  more  electronic 
media  and  more  examples  of  texts  that  are  at  the  forefront  in  the  popular 
culture  when  we  teach  the  course.  We  also  intend  to  ask  students  to  bring  in 
their  own  examples  of  texts  that  they  would  like  to  examine  so  that  they 
have  more  choice  about  the  direction  of  the  course. 


WHAT  WE  LEARNED 

As  all  teachers  know,  students  are  not  the  only  ones  who  learn  in  the  class¬ 
room;  learning  is  inherent  in  every  teaching  experience.  For  us,  it  was  our 
own  learning  that  makes  the  story  of  teaching  HON350  Girls  and  Boys  so 
compelling.  Far  enough  into  our  teaching  careers  that  we  thought  we  knew 
what  it  meant  to  “expect  the  unexpected,”  we  were  nonetheless  taken  aback 
by  what  our  students  led  us  to  do,  think,  and  learn  about  ourselves  as 
teachers.  Determined  to  make  the  course  a  success,  we  had  no  choice  but  to 
question  the  approach  to  the  material  that  we  had  planned  so  carefully.  In 
doing  so,  we  learned  that  we  needed  to  adjust  our  classes  repeatedly  to 
deliberately  respond  to  what  we  read  about  online  and  heard  about  in  the 
classroom.  We  learned  that  to  choose  to  teach  material  to  which  students  are 
resistant  is  to  choose  to  listen  to,  rather  than  be  threatened  by,  student 
reactions.  We  learned  that  it  is  absolutely  critical  to  reflect  before  respond¬ 
ing  to  student  emotion  and  complaint.  We  learned  that  students  hold  dear 
the  stories  of  their  childhoods  and  that  to  ask  them  to  reimagine  those 
stories  is  to  tread  on  fragile  ground.  We  learned  that  when  students  accept 
the  invitation  and  look  at  their  own  lives  through  a  new  lens,  we  must 
recognize  and  celebrate  the  intellectual  courage  it  took  for  them  to  do  so. 
We  learned  that  being  a  teacher  is  about  the  stories  that  our  students  tell 
about  us — how  they  hated  us,  how  we  challenged  them,  and  how  they 
changed  as  a  result  of  a  class  that  we  taught.  We  learned  that  we,  too,  hold 
stories  dear — especially  those  we  tell  about  ourselves  as  teachers — and  that 
there  are  moments  when,  like  our  students,  we  too  must  look  at  our  stories 
through  a  new  lens.  In  doing  so,  we  can  transform  not  only  our  students  but 
ourselves  as  well. 
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APPENDIX  A:  Course  readings  for  Girls  and  Boys 

Required  Books 

Brumberg,  J.  J.  (1997).  The  Body  Project:  An  intimate  history  of  American 
girls.  New  York:  Random  House. 

Inness,  S.  (Ed.)  (1998).  Delinquents  £sf  debutantes:  Twentieth-century  American 
girls’  cultures.  New  York:  New  York  University  Press. 

Mazzarella,  S.,  &  Pecora,  N.  (Eds.).  (1999).  Growing  up  girls:  Popular  cul¬ 
ture  and  the  construction  of  identity.  New  York:  Peter  Lang. 

Vida,  V.  (2000).  Girls  on  the  verge.  New  York:  Griffin  Trade  Paperbacks. 

Articles  and  Additional  Selections 

Baumgaidner,  J.,  &  Richards,  A.  (2000).  Manifesto.  New  York:  Farrar, 
Straus  and  Giroux. 

Consalvo,  M.  (2000).  The  monsters  next  door:  Media  constructions  of  boys  and 
violence.  Paper  submitted  to  the  International  Communication  Association. 

Findlen,  B.  (1995).  Listen  up:  Voices  from  the  next  feminist  generation.  Seattle, 
WA:  Seal  Press. 

Hersch,  P.  (1998).  A  tribe  apart.  New  York:  Ballantine. 

Nikkah,  J.  (2000).  Our  boys  speak.  New  York:  St.  Martins  Griffin. 
Overbeck,  A.  (2000).  Which  girl(s)?  What  power:  (Re Constructing  girls  and 
feminism  in  popular  media  discourse.  Paper  submitted  to  the  International 
Communication  Association. 

Pollack,  W.  (1998).  Reed  boys.  New  York:  Henry  Holt. 

Sandler,  S.  (Ed.)  (1999).  Ophelia  speaks.  New  York:  HarperCollins. 
Watson,  E.,  &  Martin,  D.  (2000).  The  Miss  America  Pageant:  Pluralism, 
femininity,  and  Cinderella  all  in  on e.  Journal  of  Popular  Culture,  34,  105-126. 
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High-Stakes  Testing:  Can  Rapid 
Assessment  Reduce  the  Pressure? 
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This  article  presents  findings  about  the  implementation  of  a  system  for  rapidly  as¬ 
sessing  student  progress  in  math  and  reading  in  grades  K-12 — a  system  that  po¬ 
tentially  could  reduce  pressure  on  teachers  resulting  from  high-stakes  testing  and  the 
implementation  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act.  Interviews  with  49  teachers  and 
administrators  in  one  Texas  school  district  suggest  that  the  assessments  allowed 
teachers  to  individualize  and  target  instruction;  provide  more  tutoring;  reduce  drill 
and  practice;  and  improve  student  readiness  for,  and  spend  more  time  on,  critical 
thinking  activities,  resulting  in  a  more  balanced  curriculum.  Teachers  reported  that 
the  assessments  provided  a  common  point  for  discussion,  increased  collaboration 
among  teachers  to  improve  instruction  and  resolve  instructional  problems,  and  sup¬ 
ported  both  new  and  experienced  teachers  in  implementing  sound  teaching  practices . 
The  individualized  curriculum  and  rapid  feedback  on  progress  reportedly  gave  stu¬ 
dents  the  feeling  that  they  were  successful  and  in  control  of  their  own  learning, 
engaging  students  who  previously  disliked  reading  and  math — including  dyslexic 
children  and  children  in  special  education— reducing  stress,  and  improving  student 
achievement.  These  findings  are  interpreted  through  Corbett  and  Wilson’s  framework 
for  understanding  why  high-stakes  testing  often  has  negative  effects  and  ivhy  the 
implementation  of  rapid  assessment  systems  could  reduce  unintended  negative  con¬ 
sequences  of  testing. 


The  passage  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  (NCLB)  in  January  2002  has 
put  tremendous  pressure  on  schools  to  improve  student  achievement.  By 
the  2005-2006  school  year,  all  students  in  grades  3-8  must  be  tested  on  an 
annual  basis.  Schools  judged  to  be  “in  need  of  improvement”  will  be 
subject  to  increasingly  severe  requirements  that  may  include  staff  replace¬ 
ment.  Critics  claim  that  there  are  unintended  negative  consequences  of  this 
high-stakes,  high-pressure  approach — that  curricula  are  narrowed  and 
dumbed  down  to  the  skills  and  knowledge  that  are  tested  (Corbett  & 
Wilson,  1991).  However,  some  teachers  report  that  high-stakes  testing  has 
led  them  to  emphasize  higher  order  thinking  skills  rather  than  drill  and 
practice: 
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You  hear  so  many  people  say  we  re  teaching  to  the  test  when  actually 
we’ve  changed  our  whole  mode  of  instruction  to  . . .  bettei  teach  the  kids. 

We  do  a  lot  of  higher  order  thinking  skills  and  not  so  much  drill.  . . . 
They’ve  put  the  hands-on  aspects  of  learning  into  the  performance  task 
...  I  don’t  think  there’s  anything  wrong  with  that.  . . .  That’s  good  in¬ 
struction.  We’re  trying  to  teach  children  strategies  and  . . .  higher  order 
thinking  skills.  How  can  that  be  wrong?  (Wilson  &  Floden,  2001,  p.  209) 

This  suggests  that  there  are  ways  to  improve  student  achievement  while 
maintaining  high-quality  instruction  and  a  focus  on  critical  thinking  activ¬ 
ities.  But  what  factors  mediate  testing’s  effects?  Previous  research  suggests 
that  two  key  conditions  moderate  the  degree  to  which  testing  has  positive  or 
negative  influences  on  the  quality  of  teaching:  the  stakes  formal  conse¬ 
quences  for  students  and  schools  that  are  linked  to  test  results,  and  pres¬ 
sure — communications  and  informal  consequences  intended  to  induce  staff 
to  increase  test  scores  (Corbett  &  Wilson,  1991). 


STAKES  AND  PRESSURE 

In  a  study  of  300  school  districts  in  two  states,  negative  effects  on  teaching 
and  learning  reported  by  teachers  and  administrators  occurred  when  both 
stakes  and  pressure  to  raise  test  scores  were  high  (Corbett  &  Wilson,  1991). 
Positive  impacts  on  teaching  and  learning  occurred  when  stakes  were  high 
but  pressure  to  raise  test  scores  was  low  (Corbett  &  Wilson).  High  stakes  and 
low  pressure  can  occur  when  students  must  pass  a  test  to  graduate  from 
high  school  but  almost  all  students  pass  easily.  This  type  of  test  is  not  likely 
to  generate  concern  among  staff  or  parents  or  pressure  to  change  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Under  conditions  of  high  stakes  and  low  pressure,  schools  re¬ 
sponded  in  a  positive  way  (Corbett  &  Wilson).  Educators  in  these  schools 
accepted  the  test  as  a  valid  indicator  of  student  learning  and  used  it  as  the 
basis  for  making  improvements  in  instruction  while  maintaining  a  balanced 
curriculum.  Schools  had  adequate  time  to  respond  to  student  weaknesses 
indicated  by  test  results.  Under  this  condition,  teachers  implemented  strat¬ 
egies  for  improving  learning  in  a  broad,  balanced  way  that  led  to  a  rise  in 
test  scores  without  having  to  teach  directly  to  the  test.  Teachers  were  most 
likely  to  adopt,  adapt,  or  invent  more  effective  instructional  practices  as  the 
best  means  of  improving  student  learning  (Corbett  &  Wilson). 

These  findings  suggest  the  importance  of  reducing  pressure  on  teachers 
and  school  administrators  to  distort  curriculum  and  instruction.  Up  to  now, 
however,  pressure  has  been  conceptualized  as  an  external  force  that  is  be¬ 
yond  the  control  of  teachers  and  school  administrators.  But  a  reexamina¬ 
tion  suggests  that  this  conceptualization  is  incomplete.  The  implementation 
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of  some  type  of  system  that  enables  teachers  to  be  more  effective  and  en¬ 
ables  students  to  pass  the  test  more  easily  could  reduce  pressure  to  “dumb 
down”  the  curriculum. 


CURRICULUM-BASED  MEASUREMENT 

Curriculum-based  measurement  (CBM)  is  a  type  of  curriculum-embedded 
student  assessment  system  that  is  under  the  control  of  teachers  and  school 
administrators.  By  directly  assessing  the  extent  to  which  students  learn  what 
is  taught,  CBM  aims  to  help  teachers  evaluate  and  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  their  instruction  (Fuchs  &  Deno,  1994).  In  special  education  classrooms, 
teachers  using  CBM  demonstrated  improvements  in  instructional  quality 
and  student  achievement  relative  to  control  group  students  (Fuchs,  Deno,  & 
Mirkin,  1984;  Fuchs,  Fuchs,  Hamlett,  &  Stecker,  1991;  Jones  &  Krouse, 
1988;  Wesson,  1991)  with  effect  sizes  of  0.70  standard  deviations  (Fuchs, 
Fuchs,  Hamlett,  &  Stecker,  1991).  CBM  students  liked  frequent  testing, 
believed  that  it  helped  them  to  learn,  saw  themselves  as  more  responsible 
for  their  learning,  and  were  more  likely  to  attribute  their  success  to  personal 
effort,  compared  with  similar  students  who  were  randomly  assigned  to  a 
control  group  (Davis,  Fuchs,  Fuchs,  &  Whinnery,  1995). 

In  a  quasi-experimental  study,  Fuchs,  Fuchs,  and  Hamlett  (1994)  found 
that  CBM  helped  teachers  to  manage  instructional  time  efficiently  by  im¬ 
mediately  identifying  students  who  were  not  making  progress  and  quickly 
evaluating  the  efficacy  of  various  intervention  strategies.  In  three  exper¬ 
iments,  teachers  who  received  computerized  CBM  skill  analyses  for  their 
students  designed  more  specific  program  adjustments  that  resulted  in 
higher  student  achievement  compared  with  teachers  who  implemented 
CBM  but  did  not  receive  the  skill  analyses  (Fuchs,  Fuchs,  &  Hamlett,  1989; 
Fuchs,  Fuchs,  Hamlett,  &  Allinder,  1991;  Fuchs,  Fuchs,  Hamlett,  &  Stecker, 
1990).  The  development  of  computer  software  simplified  logistics  and 
training,  greatly  reduced  the  time  required  to  implement  CBM,  and  im¬ 
proved  teacher  satisfaction  with  the  process  (Fuchs,  Fuchs,  Hamlett,  & 
Hasselbring,  1987;  Fuchs,  Hamlett,  Fuchs,  Stecker,  &  Ferguson,  1988). 


FEEDBACK  STUDIES 

The  research  on  CBM  suggests  that  feedback  to  teachers  and  students  re¬ 
garding  student  progress  may  have  significant  positive  effects  on  student 
engagement  and  achievement.  Reviews  of  research  on  feedback  support 
this  conclusion.  A  meta-analysis  of  21  studies  in  which  all  experimental 
treatments  involved  frequent  assessment  (two  to  five  times  per  week)  found 
an  average  effect  size  of  0.7  SD  (Fuchs  &  Fuchs,  1986).  This  is  equivalent  to 
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raising  the  achievement  of  the  average  nation  to  the  level  of  the  top  five 
nations  (Black  &  Wiliam,  1998).  A  second  review  found  effect  sizes  tanging 
from  0.4  to  0.7  (Black  &  Wiliam).  A  meta-analysis  of  131  studies  found  an 
average  effect  size  of  0.4  (Kluger  &  DeNisi,  1996). 

What  explains  the  variability  in  outcomes?  I  wo  meta-analyses  found  that 
feedback,  such  as  praise  or  criticism,  that  directs  attention  to  the  learner’s  ego 
can  have  negative  effects,  suggesting  that  nonjudgmental  feedback  is  more 
effective  (Cameron  &  Pierce,  1994;  Kluger  &  DeNisi,  1996).  Feedback  was 
more  effective  when  it  involved  testing  (effect  size  0.6)  and  was  piesented 
immediately  after  a  test  (effect  size  =  0.7;  Bangert-Drowns,  Kulik,  Kulik,  & 
Morgan,  1991).  These  results  suggest  the  nature  of  effective  feedback  sys¬ 
tems:  nonjudgmental,  involving  testing,  and  presented  immediately  after  a 
test.  Black  and  Wiliam  (1998)  pointed  out  that  these  results  suggest  that 
testing  can  promote  learning  as  well  as  sampling  it,  “contradicting  the  often 
quoted  analogy  that  ‘weighing  the  pig  does  not  fatten  if”  (p.  51).  However, 
Fuchs  and  Fuchs  (1986)  noted  that  the  greatest  benefits  may  occur  if  teachers 
use  the  assessment  information  to  individualize  instruction  for  students. 


PURPOSE  OF  THE  PRESENT  STUDY 

The  literature  reviewed  above  suggests  that  curriculum-embedded  assess¬ 
ments  that  provide  frequent,  rapid  feedback  regarding  student  progress 
can  improve  teaching  effectiveness  and  potentially  reduce  pressure  to 
dumb  down  the  curriculum.  However,  the  literature  has  four  general  lim¬ 
itations.  First,  the  studies  primarily  examined  the  effect  of  rapid  assessment 
on  student  achievement  rather  than  the  quality  of  curriculum  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  Although  test  scores  may  increase,  the  crucial  question  concerns  what 
happens  to  the  quality  of  education.  Second,  it  is  striking  that  none  of  the 
studies  involved  systematic  interviews  with  the  teachers  and  administrators 
who  must  decide  how  to  react  to  rapid  assessment  results.  Those  decisions 
determine  the  quality  of  instructional  activities  that  are  delivered  to  stu¬ 
dents  (e.g.,  drill  and  practice  or  critical  thinking  activities).  Thus,  it  would  be 
useful  to  ask  them  about  those  decision-making  processes.  Third,  none  of 
the  studies  advanced  an  explicit  theory  of  the  process  by  which  rapid  as¬ 
sessment  achieves  its  effects.  How  does  frequent  testing  influence  teaching 
and  learning?  What  happens  in  classrooms  in  which  frequent  testing  is 
implemented?  What  is  the  process  by  which  frequent  testing  results  in  im¬ 
proved  achievement?  And  what  do  teachers  and  principals  observe  regard¬ 
ing  the  effects  on  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning,  outcomes  that  are  not 
synonymous  with  student  achievement  as  measured  by  test  scores?  Are  the 
effects  positive  or  negative?  Fourth,  the  studies  primarily  focused  on  stu¬ 
dent  achievement  rather  than  student  engagement.  How  does  frequent 
testing  influence  engagement  and  motivation  to  learn? 
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At  the  heart  of  these  questions  is  the  need  for  a  better  understanding  of 
teachers’  decision-making  processes  in  response  to  rapid  assessment  results. 
Once  researchers  understand  how  teachers  make  instructional  choices  in 
response  to  frequent  testing,  they  can  better  understand  the  effect  on  the 
quality  of  curriculum  and  instruction  and  the  quality  of  student  engage¬ 
ment  and  achievement.  This  demands  a  qualitative  approach  that  focuses 
on  interviews  with  teachers  and  administrators;  they  are  the  key  actors  who 
must  translate  rapid  assessment  results  into  instructional  activities,  and  they 
are  the  most  experienced  observers  of  the  instructional  choices  that  follow 
from  rapid  assessment  results. 

The  present  study  asked  teachers  and  administrators  to  clarify  their 
decision-making  process,  how  they  use  rapid  assessment  results,  and  how 
those  results  shape  their  instructional  choices  in  the  context  of  high-stakes 
testing.  The  study  draws  upon  the  judgment  of  teachers  and  administrators 
who  are  familiar  with  the  day-to-day  impact  of  rapid  assessment  systems  on 
their  classrooms  and  students.  This  article  includes  a  review  of  quantitative 
studies  that  suggest  that  the  use  of  the  particular  type  of  rapid  assessment 
system  investigated  here  can  be  effective  in  improving  math  and  reading 
test  scores.  The  review  includes  studies  of  the  particular  Texas  district  that  is 
the  focus  of  this  report. 

The  participating  district  implemented  a  commercially  available  type  of 
rapid  assessment  system  districtwide,1  thus  permitting  investigation  of  the 
potential  effects  of  rapid  assessment  systems  that  are  practical  on  a  district¬ 
wide  scale  and  readily  available  for  use.  The  results  suggest  that,  in  the  view 
of  the  teachers  studied,  the  use  of  this  type  of  assessment  may  have  un¬ 
usually  broad,  positive  effects  on  the  quality  of  instruction,  student  en¬ 
gagement,  and  student  achievement.  These  findings  suggest  both 
theoretical  principles  and  practical  implications  regarding  the  use  of  rap¬ 
id  feedback  and  its  potential  to  improve  student  achievement  and  offset 
anticipated  negative  consequences  of  the  large-scale  testing  mandated  by 
the  NCLB  Act.  The  discussion  focuses  on  the  underlying  principles  dem¬ 
onstrated  when  teachers  have  rapid  access  to  information  about  student 
progress.  These  principles  are  general,  although  they  are  demonstrated 
through  data  obtained  when  teachers  used  a  specific  type  of  rapid  assess¬ 
ment  software. 


BACKGROUND 
RAPID  ASSESSMENT  PROGRAMS 

Reading  Assessment  and  Math  Assessment  are  curriculum-embedded  as¬ 
sessment  programs  developed  by  the  Rapid  Assessment  Corporation.  Rapid 
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Assessment  Corporation  has  also  developed  the  District  Assessment  pro¬ 
gram  based  on  the  same  principle  of  rapid  feedback  to  students  and  teach¬ 
ers  regarding  student  performance.  Approximately  60,000  schools  use  one 
or  more  of  the  programs,  with  the  goal  of  improving  student  achievement 
(Nunnery,  Ross,  &  Goldfeder,  2003). 

District  Assessment  is  a  system  for  administering  district  tests  that  are 
customized  by  client  school  districts  to  be  aligned  with  district  and  state 
curriculum  standards  and  the  state-mandated  test.  The  tests  are  often  ad¬ 
ministered  on  a  quarterly  schedule  and  have  the  goal  of  informing  instruc¬ 
tion  and  allowing  teachers  to  reteach  material  as  needed.  Each  client  selects 
test  items  from  large  item  banks  and  assembles  them  into  appropriate  tests. 
Students  take  the  tests  exactly  the  way  they  would  take  the  state-mandated 
test.  Tests  are  machine  scored,  and  the  results  are  available  the  next  day. 
Reports  may  be  organized  by  building,  classroom,  teacher,  student,  or 
instructional  objective. 


Reading  Assessment 

Reading  Assessment  is  a  curriculum-embedded  assessment  program  de¬ 
signed  to  alert  teachers  to  learning  difficulties  and  encourage  teachers  to 
provide  highly  targeted  individual  tutoring  or  small  group  instruction.  It  is 
composed  of  Reading  Assessment  software  and  a  system  for  monitoring 
each  student’s  reading  comprehension  and  book  level  through  points  that 
are  awarded  based  on  the  level  and  number  of  books  read  by  each  student. 
The  Reading  Assessment  software  program  is  designed  to  encourage  stu¬ 
dents  to  read  books  at  the  appropriate  level  of  difficulty.  First,  books  in  the 
school’s  existing  library  are  labeled  according  to  reading  level.  Second, 
students  select  books  to  read  based  on  their  interests  and  their  reading 
level,  according  to  the  results  of  the  STAR  Reading  test,  a  norm-referenced 
computer-adaptive  test  with  a  test-retest  reliability  of  .94  (Renaissance 
Learning,  n.d.,  STAR  Reading).  This  helps  to  avoid  the  frustrating  expe¬ 
rience  of  choosing  a  book  that  is  too  difficult.  After  finishing  a  book,  stu¬ 
dents  take  a  computer-based  quiz,  unique  to  each  book,  that  is  intended  to 
monitor  basic  reading  comprehension  (Rapid  Assessment  Corporation  has 
created  more  than  28,000  quizzes).  The  Rapid  Assessment  system  for  mon¬ 
itoring  student  progress  involves  teachers  checking  the  status  of  each  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  class:  book  level,  number  of  books  read,  progress  toward 
reading  goal,  comprehension  scores,  and  type  of  book  (nonfiction  or  fic¬ 
tion).  All  the  information  is  on  the  computer  and  instantly  updated  as  soon 
as  students  complete  a  quiz.  Reports  may  be  organized  by  building,  class¬ 
room,  teacher,  or  student.  After  teachers  identify  areas  in  which  students 
need  help,  Reading  Assessment  provides  appropriate  lesson  plans,  for 
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example,  to  teach  reading  comprehension  skills,  identify  the  main  idea,  or 
explain  the  difference  between  fact  and  opinion. 

Reading  Assessment  was  implemented  districtwide  in  McKinney,  Texas 
(the  district  sampled  in  the  current  study)  starting  in  1999.  An  evaluation 
during  the  1999-2000  school  year  found  that  3,649  students  in  grades  1-5 
improved  by  7  normal  curve  equivalent  (NCE)  points  (approximately  0.9 
GE  above  a  stratified,  nationally  representative  sample  of  students)  on  the 
STAR  Reading  test  (Smith  &  Clark,  2001). 

A  second  evaluation  that  used  a  rigorous  matched  treatment-control 
pretest-posttest  design  involving  891  students  in  the  McKinney  school  dis¬ 
trict  found  that  two  cohorts  of  Reading  Assessment  students  demonstrated 
significantly  higher  achievement  over  a  3-year  period  than  911  controls  in 
matched  schools  who  did  not  participate  in  Reading  Assessment,  with  effect 
sizes  ranging  from  .17  to  .22  SD  in  grade  5  on  the  state-mandated  Texas 
Assessment  of  Academic  Skills  (TAAS)  test  (effects  for  two  eighth-grade 
cohorts  were  not  statistically  significant;  Nunnery  et  al.,  2003). 

Reading  Assessment  was  implemented  statewide  in  Idaho  starting  in 
1998.  An  evaluation  during  the  2000-2001  school  year  found  that  effects  in 
grades  5-9  were  small  (Renaissance  Learning,  2002).  However,  10,381  stu¬ 
dents  in  grades  1-4  improved  4.5  NCE  points  on  the  STAR  Reading  test 
(approximately  half  a  grade  equivalent  above  the  performance  of  a  strat¬ 
ified,  nationally  representative  sample  of  students  over  the  equivalent  time 
period),  with  the  bulk  of  the  improvement  in  first  grade.  On  average,  each 
student  reportedly  read  over  40  books  during  the  7-month  period  of  the 
evaluation. 

A  key  element  of  Reading  Assessment  is  that  students  choose  the  books 
that  they  want  to  read  from  a  selection  of  authentic  literature  rather  than 
basal  readers.  It  appears  that  the  ability  to  choose  may  improve  student 
engagement  and  achievement  (Dunlap  et  al.,  1994;  Dunlap  &  Kern,  1996). 


Math  Assessment 

Similar  to  Reading  Assessment,  Math  Assessment  is  a  curriculum-embedded 
assessment  program  designed  to  alert  teachers  to  learning  difficulties  and 
encourage  them  to  provide  highly  targeted  individual  tutoring  or  small 
group  instruction.  Math  Assessment  is  composed  of  software  and  a  system 
for  monitoring  student  progress.  The  software  program  provides  individu¬ 
alized  sets  of  math  problems  for  each  student.  At  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year,  students  take  the  STAR  Math  test,  a  norm-referenced  computer- 
adaptive  test  with  a  split-half  reliability  of  .94  (Renaissance  Learning,  n.d., 
STAR  Math).  Based  on  the  results  and  the  appropriate  grade-level  curric¬ 
ulum,  the  teacher  selects  specific  learning  objectives  for  each  student.  The 
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Math  Assessment  software  prints  an  individualized  set  of  practice  problems 
for  each  student.  Students  complete  the  problems,  bubbling  their  answers 
on  a  machine-scored  answer  sheet.  Students  scan  their  answei  sheets  on  a 
small  Scantron  machine  in  the  classroom.  1  he  computei  updates  the 
teacher’s  database,  flags  areas  in  which  students  need  help,  and  prints  a 
report  and  a  new  set  of  practice  problems  for  the  student,  incoi pointing 
new  problems  and  reviewing  concepts  in  which  performance  remains  weak. 
It  is  then  up  to  the  teacher  to  provide  tutoring  or  small-group  instruction  to 
address  those  areas.  Computerized  assessments  make  it  easy  for  teachers  to 
monitor  student  progress  and  intervene  when  necessary  as  a  coach,  tutor, 
or  facilitator.  A  significant  advantage  of  rapid  assessment  is  that  it  provides 
data  that  can  be  used  by  teachers  to  systematically  catch  students  who  are 
having  difficulty  and  then  to  provide  individual  tutoring  regarding  specific 
areas  of  weakness.  The  computerized  assessments  basically  automate  the 
process  of  generating  individualized  sets  of  math  problems  and  scoring 
them,  so  students  primarily  work  independently  until  they  need  help.  I  he 
computer  does  all  the  work  of  flagging  students  who  need  help,  allowing 
teachers  to  focus  their  energy  on  tutoring.  The  Rapid  Assessment  programs 
provide  instant  data  on  each  student’s  progress,  facilitating  rapid  feedback 
and  intervention  by  the  teacher.  Rapid  Assessment  also  prompts  teachers 
regarding  lessons  for  teaching  specific  math  strategies  as  needed.  This  type 
of  feedback  has  been  found  to  help  teachers  to  move  beyond  standard 
instructional  routines  (Fuchs,  Fuchs,  Hamlett,  &  Stecker,  1991). 

In  a  rigorous  matched  treatment-control  pretest-posttest  evaluation  in¬ 
volving  898  students  in  the  McKinney,  Texas,  school  district  (the  same  dis¬ 
trict  as  in  the  current  report;  see  below),  Math  Assessment  students 
demonstrated  significantly  higher  achievement  over  a  3-year  period  than 
959  controls  in  matched  schools  who  did  not  participate  in  Math  Assess¬ 
ment,  with  an  average  effect  size  of  .20  SD  in  grade  5  and  .  1 7  in  grade  8  on 
the  state-mandated  TAAS  test  (Nunnery  et  al.,  2003). 

In  a  quasi-experimental  evaluation  involving  495  fourth-  and  fifth-grade 
students  in  a  large  urban  school  district,  Math  Assessment  students  dem¬ 
onstrated  significantly  greater  growth  in  achievement  relative  to  compara¬ 
ble  students  in  the  same  schools  and  in  the  same  district  who  did  not 
participate  in  Math  Assessment,  although  the  program  was  implemented 
for  only  half  of  the  school  year  (Spicuzza  et  al.,  2001). 

In  a  second  quasi-experimental  evaluation  of  Math  Assessment  involving 
111  third-  and  fourth-grade  students  in  a  large  urban  school  district  who 
had  failed  state  or  district  tests,  students  gained  2.7  NCE  points  in  the  9 
months  prior  to  receiving  Math  Assessment,  5.5  NCEs  after  receiving  Math 
Assessment  for  16  days,  and  only  1.7  NCEs  in  the  9  months  thereafter 
(Spicuzza  &  Ysseldyke,  1999).  In  other  words,  student  gains  doubled  dur¬ 
ing  the  short  duration  of  the  program,  then  leveled  off  after  the  program 
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was  discontinued,  suggesting  that  the  program  caused  the  improvement  in 
outcomes. 

In  a  third  quasi-experimental  evaluation  involving  201  fourth-  and  fifth- 
grade  English  Language  Learner  (ELL)  students  in  a  large  urban  school 
district,  participants  in  Math  Assessment  gained  6.7  NCEs,  significantly 
greater  than  the  3.9  NCEs  gained  by  comparable  ELL  students  who  did  not 
participate  in  the  program  (Teelucksingh,  Ysseldyke,  Spicuzza,  &  Ginsburg- 
Block,  2001). 

In  a  large  quasi-experimental  evaluation  involving  a  nationwide  sample 
of  2,201  students  in  grades  3-10,  participants  in  Math  Assessment  gained  1 
to  1.4  grade  equivalents  (GE)  during  the  5  months  of  intervention.  The 
gains  by  participants  exceeded  the  gains  of  the  comparison  group  by  a 
margin  ranging  from  0.3  GE  in  sixth  grade  to  0.7  GE  in  fifth  grade  over  one 
semester  (Ysseldyke  &  Tardrew,  2002). 

In  a  quasi-experimental  evaluation  involving  7 1 1  students  in  grades  4 
and  5  in  a  large  urban  school  district,  participants  in  Math  Assessment 
gained  6.7  NCEs,  more  than  double  the  2.7  NCEs  for  comparable  students 
not  participating  in  the  program  (Ysseldyke,  Spicuzza,  &  McGill,  2000). 

RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

Although  this  series  of  investigations  provide  quantitative  evidence  that  the 
Rapid  Assessment  programs  may  improve  student  achievement,  questions 
remain,  such  as  (a)  What  is  the  process  by  which  rapid  assessment  achieves 
its  effects?  (b)  What  effects  do  teachers  see  on  student  self-esteem  and  en¬ 
gagement?  and  (c)  What  effects  do  teachers  see  on  the  quality  of  curriculum 
and  instruction? 


METHOD 

The  methodological  approach  used  in  this  study  involved  interviews  with 
teachers  and  administrators,  with  the  goal  of  understanding  how  their 
decision-making  processes  influenced  curriculum  and  instruction. 

PARTICIPANTS 

Participants  included  37  teachers,  5  principals,  6  assistant  principals,  and  1 
librarian  in  2  high  schools,  2  junior  high  schools,  and  4  elementary  schools 
in  the  McKinney,  Texas,  school  district.  McKinney  was  selected  because  it 
was  one  of  the  hrst  districts  in  the  United  States  to  implement  District 
Assessment,  Reading  Assessment,  and  Math  Assessment  districtwide  and 
thus  represented  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  effects  of  a  curriculum- 
embedded  assessment  system  that  is  potentially  feasible  to  implement 
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districtwide.  Demographically,  at  the  time  of  data  collection,  one  third  of 
students  enrolled  in  McKinney  were  minorities;  20%  received  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches.  Teachers  and  administrators  who  participated 
agreed  to  be  randomly  selected  to  represent  the  entire  range  from  grades 
2-12.  All  participants  had  bachelor’s  degrees,  and  approximately  one  third 
also  held  master’s  degrees.  Years  of  experience  in  the  classroom  ranged 
from  1  to  29.  Approximately  60%  of  the  participants  were  female,  and  40% 
were  male. 

DATA  COLLECTION 

Each  participant  was  interviewed  individually  for  50  minutes  using  a  struc¬ 
tured  interview  protocol  consisting  of  questions  about  the  use  of  student 
progress  information  from  the  rapid  assessment  system,  changes  in  in¬ 
structional  decision  making  in  response  to  this  information,  and  perceived 
effects  on  student  engagement  in  reading  and  math.2  Interviews  were 
audio-recorded  and  transcribed.  Interviewees  were  asked  for  detailed  ex¬ 
planations  of  their  implementation  of  District  Assessment,  Reading  Assess¬ 
ment,  and  Math  Assessment,  and  their  views  of  the  consequences — including 
possible  unintended  consequences — of  testing  and  the  use  of  the  Rapid  As¬ 
sessment  programs.  For  example,  in  the  category  of  implementation,  teach¬ 
ers  were  asked  to  “Describe  what  I  would  see  in  your  classroom  when 
students  are  working  on  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs — both  what  you  are 
doing  and  what  the  students  are  doing.”  Regarding  the  consequences  of 
using  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs,  teachers  were  asked,  “As  a  result  of 
using  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs,  have  you  changed  the  amount  of  time 
you  spend  on  critical  thinking,  drill  and  practice,  or  project-based  activities?” 
Development  of  the  interview  protocol  was  informed  by  four  rounds  of  pre¬ 
vious  interviews  with  approximately  1 60  teachers  and  principals  in  four  states 
regarding  the  effects  of  state-mandated  testing. 

Multiple  methods  were  used  to  triangulate  findings  from  the  interviews. 
Observations  were  conducted  in  10  randomly  selected  classrooms  to  assess 
the  implementation  of  Reading  and  Math  Assessment  and  effects  on  student 
engagement.  In  each  of  these  classrooms,  3-5  randomly  selected  students 
were  interviewed  regarding  their  views  of  Reading  and  Math  Assessment. 
Documents  were  reviewed,  including  assessment  reports  and  curriculum 
and  instruction  materials. 

DATA  ANALYSIS 

In  keeping  with  established  methods  of  qualitative  research  (Bogdan  & 
Biklen,  1992;  Glaser  &  Strauss,  1967;  Miles  &  Huberman,  1994;  Strauss, 
1987),  data  analysis  followed  the  three-part  modified  constant  comparative 
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method.  Each  interviewer  asked  follow-up  questions  to  make  certain  that 
the  meanings  that  respondents  intended  were  understood.  As  interviews 
were  conducted,  emergent  findings  were  checked  through  follow-up  ques¬ 
tions  with  subsequent  interviewees.  Interviews  were  transcribed  and  coded 
to  identify  primary  themes.  The  themes  were  identified  jointly  by  two  raters 
and  cross-checked  by  a  third  researcher.  Discrepancies  were  resolved 
through  discussion.  The  emergent  theme  analysis  followed  the  grounded 
theory  approach  (Glaser  &  Strauss).  Interview  excerpts  presented  in  this 
article  illustrate  the  range  of  views  expressed  by  participants  and  suggest 
hypotheses  about  how  rapid  assessment  works. 


A  DUAL  PROCESS 

What  is  the  process  by  which  rapid  assessment  may  achieve  effects?  Two 
themes  dominated  interviewee  responses.  First,  teachers  found  that  rapid 
assessment  made  them  more  effective  by  automatically  flagging  students 
who  needed  help  and  areas  in  which  they  needed  help,  promoting  imme¬ 
diate  instructional  adjustments,  providing  a  common  benchmark  for  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  thus  encouraging  collaboration  among  teachers  to  improve 
instruction.  The  constant  flow  of  diagnostic  information  was  viewed  by 
teachers  as  promoting  continual  improvement,  more  reflection  about  how 
to  improve  instruction,  less  isolation,  and  more  accountability,  operating 
through  teachers’  sense  of  professionalism.  The  teachers  reported  that  im¬ 
provements  in  student  achievement  could  be  attained  with  average  or  nov¬ 
ice  teachers  and  were  less  dependent  on  having  extraordinary  teachers. 

The  second  theme  is  that  the  type  of  rapid  assessment  system  imple¬ 
mented  in  McKinney  automatically  individualized  instruction  in  reading 
and  math — ensuring  that  students  were  exposed  to  books  and  math  prob¬ 
lems  that  were  at  appropriate  levels  of  difficulty — and  provided  rapid 
feedback  on  progress  in  a  way  that,  according  to  teacher  interviews, 
motivated  their  students. 

I.  “MORE  EFFECTIVE”  TEACHING 

The  teachers  interviewed  described  several  ways  they  felt  their  effectiveness 
was  aided  by  rapid  assessment. 

Immediate  instructional  adjustments 

First,  the  system  allowed  teachers  to  identify  and  address  areas  of  student 
weakness  quickly.  Unlike  the  state  test  results,  District  Assessment  provided 
immediate  feedback  and  an  item  analysis.  The  item  analysis  helped  teachers 
to  pinpoint  areas  in  which  students  need  help.  The  immediate  results  and 
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the  item  analysis  helped  teachers  to  reteach  areas  that  were  not  adequately 
addressed.  Computerized  rapid  assessment  freed  teachers  to  focus  on  im¬ 
proving  the  quality  of  instruction  rather  than  the  mechanics  of  student 
assessment.  A  high  school  history  teacher  explained  that  the  advantage  of 
rapid  assessment,  compared  with  the  state  test,  is  that  teachers  can  use  the 
results  to  make  rapid  instructional  adjustments: 

What  I  love  with  Rapid  Assessment  is  you  see  results  immediately.  You 
know  exactly  how  each  student  is  performing  and  exactly  what  elements 
of  the  Texas  Essential  Knowledge  and  Skills  that  they’re  deficient  in. 
Immediate  feedback  is  huge.  If  we’re  able  to  gather  that  information 
in  a  midterm  test,  then  we  can  go  back,  reteach,  and  cover  material 
that  we  feel  wasn’t  addressed.  That’s  essential.  [You  can’t  do  that  with 
once-a-year,  state-mandated,  test  administration ?]  No,  all  that  really  does  is 
give  you  a  snapshot  of  how  your  year  has  gone,  and  it’s  too  late  at  that 
point. 

If  results  are  not  received  quickly,  they  have  no  impact  on  instruction.  In 
contrast,  a  middle  school  assistant  principal  explained  that  the  ability  to  use 
test  results  to  make  rapid  instructional  adjustments  gave  teachers  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  data  and  empowered  them  to  address  areas  of  weakness: 

The  district  where  I  was  before,  nothing  was  really  done  with  the 
assessment.  ...  It  had  no  impact  on  instruction  whatsoever.  It  was  just 
something  that  we  were  doing  because  central  office  told  us  we  had  to. 
Here,  we  are  able  to  get  our  results  immediately.  When  we  download 
it,  the  teachers  are  in  charge  of  it.  They  have  ownership  of  it,  because 
they’re  able  to  immediately  score  the  test  and  find  out  where  the 
problems  are.  And  so,  they  can  turn  it  around  right  away — we  had  our 
staff  development  the  next  day.  It  was  that  quick.  So  the  strength  of 
District  Assessment  is  that  it’s  more  frequent,  and  we  get  immediate 
results.  I  think  it’s  a  fabulous  tool  for  our  teachers. 

Rapid  assessment  revealed  gaps  in  learning  and  helped  teachers  to  attack 
those  gaps  by  making  immediate  instructional  adjustments.  Teachers  and 
administrators  felt  that  frequent  assessments  allowed  teachers  to  systemat¬ 
ically  address  areas  of  student  weakness  and  improve  student  achievement. 
Without  frequent  assessments,  teachers  and  students  have  difficulty  target¬ 
ing  weak  areas.  A  second-grade  teacher  described  the  effect  on  student 
achievement: 

If  they’re  used  properly,  I  think  that  frequent  assessment  enables  you 
to  determine  where  your  child  is,  each  individual  child  and  what  they 
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need  to  work  on.  My  previous  school  was  a  middle  school.  By  the  time 
[the  state-mandated  test]  came  around,  the  kids  had  no  idea  what  they 
needed  to  work  on,  the  teachers  had  no  idea  what  they  needed  to 
work  on.  They  didn’t  know  their  strong  areas,  they  didn’t  know  their 
weaknesses  and,  in  that  particular  middle  school,  [our  test  scores]  were 
low  every  year. 

Although  rapid  assessment  was  used  in  the  short  run  for  remediation,  the 
information  also  stimulated  teachers  to  redesign  instruction  so  that  future 
students  would  not  need  remediation.  A  high  school  assistant  principal  ex¬ 
plained  how  this  improved  the  effectiveness  of  instruction: 

Especially  for  the  kids  who  are  hard  to  teach,  it  just  makes  the  gaps 
more  clear,  and  it  allows  you  to  attack  them  in  a  very  intentional  way.  If 
you  didn’t  have  this  data,  you  might  not  know  that  was  a  problem,  and 
you’d  just  move  on.  And  then,  they  start  to  think,  “Well,  next  year  how 
can  we  teach  it  right  from  the  beginning?  How  can  we  teach  it  dif¬ 
ferently?”  As  time  goes  on,  you’re  able  to  make  better  decisions  about 
what  you’re  teaching.  If  you  go  to  schools  that  have  this  in  their  cul¬ 
ture,  they  make  decisions  on  a  weekly  basis  about  what  they’re  doing, 
rather  than  on  a  9-week  basis.  Once  you  start  thinking  this  way,  it’s  a 
much  better  way  of  teaching. 


More  collaboration  to  solve  instructional  issues 

Second,  a  majority  of  teachers  (73.5%)  reported  that  partly  as  a  result  of  the 
District  Assessment  tests,  teachers  are  teaming  up  to  identify  and  solve  in¬ 
structional  issues.  Teachers  reported  that  the  rapid  assessment  results  pro¬ 
vided  a  common  benchmark  that  stimulated  dialogue  and  problem  solving 
regarding  areas  in  which  students  were  weak.  A  middle  school  language 
arts  teacher  talked  about  the  effect  on  teacher  collaboration: 

Big  time.  Big  impact.  We  plan  together,  we  assess  together,  we’re  col¬ 
laborating  together  because  of  this.  [In  other  schools]  you’re  a  lone 
wolf.  You  could  hide  if  you  wanted  to,  or  you  could  shine  if  you 
wanted  to.  There  was  very  little  collaboration  going  on. 

Administrators  used  the  assessment  information  to  improve  organiza¬ 
tional  effectiveness.  A  principal  of  a  Title  I  elementary  school  talked  about 
the  impact  of  rapid  assessment  in  helping  him  to  implement  flexible 
grouping  and  improve  teaching  and  learning: 
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It  stimulates  more  discussion  and  it  also  gives  me  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  who’s  doing  a  good  job.  And  if  someone’s  doing  something 
really  well,  I  say,  “In  Dr.  Smith’s  /class,  all  of  the  kids  understood 
concept  A,  but  next  door  only  50%  of  these  kids  get  it.  But  over  in  the 
second  class,  all  of  the  children  understood  concept  B  while  only  50% 
of  the  kids  in  Smith’s  class  understand  it.”  Then  I’ll  [regroup  the  kids]. 
The  only  way  I  can  manage  the  students’  learning  as  well  as  teachers’ 
learning  is  if  I’m  able  to  utilize  that  data  in  a  way  that  changes  the  way 
we  do  business.  Change  what  you’re  doing.  That  s  what  I  use  the 
data  for. 

Rapid  assessment  pushed  teachers  to  ask  for  help,  work  together,  and 
share  ideas.  A  middle  school  teacher  felt  that  the  assessment  results  led  to 
more  conversation,  teaming,  and  sharing  of  ideas: 

I  think  because  of  the  pressure  that  they  may  feel  from  the  9-week 
assessment — it’s  forcing  those  teachers  that  have  been  alone  in  their 
rooms  to  get  out  and  ask  for  help  or  ask  for  ideas.  It’s  helped  the 
teaming  and  the  sharing  of  information,  because  they  realize  that  we 
all  need  to  work  together.  So  I  feel  like  that’s  been  a  positive  thing,  that 
other  teachers  have  created  ideas  and  they’re  willing  to  share  because 
they  realize  that  District  Assessment  reports  reflect  on  all  of  us.  So  I 
think  it’s  been  positive. 


Continuous  improvement 

Third,  teachers  reported  that  frequent  rapid  assessments  stimulated  con¬ 
tinuous  adjustment  and  improvement  of  instruction,  allowed  teachers  to 
improve  student  achievement  in  a  systematic,  proactive  way  throughout  the 
school  year  rather  than  reacting  to  last  year’s  test  scores,  and  reduced  stress. 
An  elementary  school  special  education  teacher  explained, 

Frequent  assessments  give  you  more  information,  so  you’re  able  to 
adjust  your  instruction,  which  means  you’re  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  students.  The  stress  level  at  the  end  of  testing  time  was  much 
higher  at  [my  previous]  school.  The  other  school  was  missing  all  of 
that  input  and  not  only  couldn’t  make  the  adjustment,  but  when  it  was 
time  to  take  the  state  test,  it  was  just,  you  know,  “we  hope  we’ve  done 
everything  right.”  Here,  we  know  we’ve  done  everything  we  can  by  the 
time  you  get  to  the  end  of  the  year  assessment.  You  adjust  your 
instruction  either  for  the  group  or  for  the  individuals  who  need  that, 
to  fill  in  those  gaps.  It  was  much  more  difficult  to  bring  about 
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improvement  [at  my  previous  school]  because  there  really  wasn’t  a 
cycle  of  continuous  improvement.  Whereas  here,  when  you  have  a  lot 
more  feedback,  you  have  more  opportunities  to  improve.  And  as  you 
cycle  through  that  process  year  after  year,  I  think  we  get  better  and 
better.  In  my  job,  working  with  students  with  learning  differences,  it’s 
almost  every  day  that  I  learn  something  new.  “Ah-ha!  I  found  a  new 
way  to  show  a  kid  how  to  do  this.”  You  just  never  quit  learning. 


More  reflection 

Fourth,  rapid  assessment  reportedly  caused  teachers  to  be  more  reflective 
about  their  teaching,  more  consistent,  and  more  accountable  for  teaching 
students  to  higher  academic  standards.  A  middle  school  principal  ex¬ 
plained, 


[District  Assessment  has  a]  positive  effect  on  the  curriculum  in  our 
district.  It  has  caused  teachers  and  administrators  to  learn  more  about 
what  the  State  of  Texas  means  to  “summarize  a  variety  of  culturally 
diverse  texts.”  It’s  caused  us  to  investigate,  what  does  that  mean  to 
“summarize,”  what  does  “culturally  diverse  text”  mean?  It  caused  us 
to  go  deeper  into  those  things.  Previously,  we  would  oversimplify.  We 
would  just  say,  “oops — we  have  to  teach  summarization.”  It’s  caused 
us  to  be  more  like  curriculum  experts,  even  at  the  teacher  level.  Now, 
we  are  not  just  relying  on  the  quality  of  teacher  that  you  happen 
to  get. 

! 

Teachers  reported  that  they  felt  compelled  to  react  to  rapid  assessment 
results  by  adapting  and  improving  instruction  and  addressing  areas  of 
weakness.  A  high  school  assistant  principal  explained  how  the  rapid  as¬ 
sessment  results  led  to  higher  standards  for  instruction: 


If  we  didn’t  have  this,  we  wouldn’t  know  what  kids  are  missing — we’d 
just  go  on  thinking  that  they  got  it.  This  makes  us  stop  and  look  at 
what  students  got  and  what  they  missed.  Once  you  find  out  that 
they’re  missing  it,  it’s  just  not  natural  to  [ignore]  that.  It  forces  you  to 
make  changes  to  what  you’re  doing,  rather  than  just  merrily  going 
along  and  teaching  the  curriculum  in  a  chronological  order.  That’s  a 
change  with  how  traditionally  it’s  done. 
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Less  isolation 

Fifth,  teachers  reported  that  rapid  assessment  reduced  teacher  isolation  by 
stimulating  departmentwide  analyses  of  learning  difficulties.  A  middle 
school  language  arts  teacher  talked  about  the  effect  on  teacher  accounta¬ 
bility,  operating  through  teacher  feelings  of  pride  and  professionalism 
rather  than  coercion: 

Absolutely.  I  think  that  prior  to  Rapid  Assessment,  teachers  could 
much  more  easily  isolate  themselves  in  their  classroom  and  weie  not 
held  as  accountable  for  what  the  students  were  learning.  [Now]  we’re 
saying,  “Not  only  do  my  students  have  to  meet  the  standards,  but  so 
do  yours.  Therefore,  how  can  we  help  each  other  to  be  successful 
rather  than  just  speculating,  perhaps,  that  we  are  successful.  [Whereas 
with  District  Assessment,]  if  you  have  90%  answering  the  question 
wrong  in  your  classroom,  you  have  to  examine  that.  I  think  the  ac¬ 
countability  factor  is  very  important.  It’s  an  analytical  process  that  we 
go  through  on  a  9-week  basis  in  our  departments,  our  grade  levels, 
about  the  District  Assessment  assessments.  And  we  use  those.  I,  for 
one,  don’t  want  my  students  to  perform  very  low  in  an  area  this  9 
weeks  and  have  that  come  up  again  next  9  weeks.  I  want  to  look  at  that 
and  see  why.  I  want  to  look  good.  I  want  to  be  a  good  teacher. 


More  accountability 

Sixth,  interviewees  reported  that  rapid  assessment  improved  teacher  ac¬ 
countability.  A  principal  of  a  Title  I  elementary  school  talked  about  the 
effect  of  rapid  assessment  in  providing  a  benchmark  that  holds  teachers 
accountable  for  student  learning: 

It’s  like  anything  else,  whatever  you  expect  you  need  to  inspect,  and  I 
see  where  having  the  assessment  has  just  made  a  difference  in  our 
school  district.  It’s  certainly  made  a  difference  in  our  test  scores  be¬ 
cause  we  are  held  accountable.  It  gives  us  a  real  good  opportunity  to 
see,  “Well,  how  well  are  we  doing  at  teaching?”  And  the  only  thing  that 
tells  me  how  well  I’m  teaching  is  to  look  at  how  well  my  students  are 
learning  and  if  my  students  aren’t  learning  then  I’m  not  doing  a  good 
job  of  teaching  and  my  motto  is  that,  “You  have  not  taught  until 
someone  learns.” 

The  principal  argued  that  rapid  assessment  provides  information  needed 
to  analyze  problems,  improve  teaching,  maintain  student  achievement 
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throughout  the  year,  and  avoid  reflexive  test-driven  reactions  to  low  scores 
on  the  state-mandated  test: 

Absolutely.  You’re  test  driven  until  you  take  the  results  that  you’re 
given  and  do  something  to  enhance  the  learning  of  the  students.  I  ask 
the  teachers  to  tell  me,  “What  trends  do  you  see  in  this  data?  What  is 
this  data  telling  you?”  I  provide  the  time  for  them  to  do  that,  and  then 
we  set  goals:  What  are  we  gonna  do  with  this  data  to  keep  us  from  just 
being  a  test-driven  district?  I  wouldn’t  have  that  if  I  didn’t  have  Dis¬ 
trict  Assessment  ...  I  see  that  test  as  a  positive  because  it  holds  me 
responsible  and  holds  my  feet  to  the  fire — that  I’m  going  to  do  what 
I’m  paid  to  do. 

Less  dependence  on  extraordinary  teachers 

Seventh,  teachers  and  principals  reported  that  Reading  Assessment  and 
Math  Assessment  provided  classroom  management  tools  for  monitoring 
student  progress  and  supporting  effective  teaching  practices.  Daily  feed¬ 
back  quickly  alerted  teachers  to  problems  and  helped  teachers  to  target 
specific  skills  with  specific  students.  The  rapid  assessment  system  allowed 
teachers  to  focus  on  teaching  rather  than  on  the  logistics  of  grading  and 
assessment.  Rapid  assessment  led  teachers  to  analyze  and  address  learning 
difficulties  and  helped  teachers  to  qualify  as  model  teachers.  A  middle 
school  assistant  principal  talked  about  the  effect  of  rapid  assessment  results 
in  stimulating  teachers  to  reflect  on  the  nature  of  students’  difficulties  and 
how  they  might  be  addressed: 

With  Reading  Assessment,  the  teachers  are  having  to  step  back  and 
analyze.  What  is  this  child  doing?  If  this  child  is  scoring  low  on  a  quiz, 
what  is  the  problem?  It’s  making  them  be  better  reading  teachers. 
Does  he  need  to  take  notes  while  he’s  reading?  Does  he  need  to  go 
back  and  reread  the  chapter?  Do  I  need  to  work  with  him  in  a  small 
group  when  he’s  reading  his  nonfiction?  It’s  making  him  analyze 
where  the  problems  lie. 

Reading  Assessment  generates  leveled  book  libraries  and  frequent  testing 
of  reading  comprehension,  so  these  elements  of  effective  teaching  are  less 
dependent  on  having  extraordinary  teachers.  A  master  teacher  in  a  Title  I 
elementary  school  explained, 

The  school  where  I  was  before  this  did  not  have  any  of  the  Rapid 
Assessment  programs.  We  developed  a  system  that  is  eerily  like  Rapid 
Assessment,  only  it  did  not  have  the  computer  portion  to  test 
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comprehension.  But  it  was  very  dependent  upon  the  teacheis.  The 
Rapid  Assessment  program  incorporates  [independent  reading]  into 
the  daily  teaching.  It’s  not  just  up  to  the  teacher.  And  it  creates  a  level 
playing  field  where  students  who  may  not  be  reading  at  home  ai  e 
given  that  extra  attention  to  all  the  facets  of  reading  here  at  school.  If 
you  don’t  have  that  at  home,  this  really  does  level  the  playing  field. 

The  Rapid  Assessment  program  provided  the  type  of  checklist  that  new 
teachers  need  to  monitor  students  who  need  help.  A  third-grade  teacher 
explained, 


I’d  say  [to  new  teachers],  “you  need  to  have  a  list  of  those  students  that 
cannot  round,  you  need  to  be  working  with  those.  They  d  say, 
“Where  do  I  get  that?”  They  don’t  know  how  to  do  it.  I  really  think 
that  the  frequent  assessments  [using  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs] 
are  necessary  so  we  know  who  is  lacking  what  at  all  times.  So  we  re  not 
surprised  when  they  take  that  district  assessment  and  that  TAAS  or 
TAKS  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Teachers  reported  that  the  combination  of  individualized  curricula  and 
rapid  assessment  motivated  students  to  read,  improving  comprehension 
and  fluency  for  many  students  with  little  effort  by  the  teacher,  and  allowed 
the  teacher  to  focus  on  students  who  needed  extra  help.  The  success  of  this 
system  supported  both  novice  and  experienced  teachers  in  being  more 
effective.  A  second-grade  teacher  explained, 

A  lot  of  what  I  see  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs  doing  that  I  would 
have  to  teach  without  that  program  is  the  comprehension.  Huge 
piece.  I  basically  don’t  [need  to]  teach  comprehension.  These  kids 
have  it.  I  mean,  you  teach  them  how  to  do  it,  but  you  don’t  have  to 
dwell  on  it.  Five  or  six  kids  had  trouble  with  fluency,  but  half  of  the 
class  is  reading  130  to  150  words  per  minute  [far  beyond  the  state  goal 
of  90]  by  the  end  of  second  grade.  That,  I  attribute  purely  to  the 
[Reading  Assessment]  program.  The  more  you  read,  the  better  you 
read,  the  faster  you  read.  And  that’s  just  a  huge  chunk.  It’s  neat  be¬ 
cause  you  can  focus  with  that  small  group  that  needs  it.  And  the  rest  of 
them,  through  the  [Reading  Assessment]  program,  it’s  being  handled. 

So  there  are  major  chunks  of  comprehension  and  fluency  that  you 
really  don’t  have  to  dwell  on  because  of  the  program. 

Another  elementary  teacher  felt  that  individualized  curricula  and  rapid 
assessment  can  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  teaching,  standards  and  expec¬ 
tations: 
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It’s  totally  changed  the  way  I  teach— it  takes  it  to  a  whole  different 
level.  Within  the  first  9  weeks,  [three  nonreaders]  were  reading.  Your 
expectations  are  high  across  the  board.  You  teach  to  that.  You  know 
what  they  can  do.  You  expect  more,  because  they  can  sit  down  with  a 
book  and  they  can  comprehend  what’s  in  that  book.  And  I  think  it  is 
all  attributable  to  what  they’ve  done  for  3  years  now  in  this  program. 


Without  leveled  book  libraries  and  rapid  assessment  of  reading  compre¬ 
hension,  teachers  may  not  know  how  to  intervene  to  help  children  with 
their  reading.  Rapid  assessment  helps  teachers  and  students  to  identify  and 
address  learning  difficulties  and  to  hold  students  accountable  for  their 
learning.  According  to  teachers,  individualized  curricula  and  rapid  assess¬ 
ment  make  teachers  more  efficient,  freeing  time  for  creative,  higher  level 
thinking  activities.  An  elementary  school  special  education  teacher  ex¬ 
plained, 

I  think  it  gets  back  to  the  fact  that  you  can  individualize  it.  The  old 
way,  everybody  got  the  same  thing,  whether  they  needed  it  or  not. 
And  so,  you  spent  your  time  on  big  quantities  of  stuff  that  may  not  be 
what  everyone  needs.  [With  Rapid  Assessment]  you,  as  a  teacher, 
know  which  kids  you  need  to  spend  time  with.  It  makes  you  more 
efficient.  And  not  having  to  go  through  all  the  grading — we  don’t  have 
to  do  that.  So,  what  you’ve  got  is  this  program  that’s  giving  you  a  lot  of 
good  information  about  what  the  student  needs.  [And  because  you’re 
more  efficient]  you  can  do  a  lot  of  the  more  creative,  higher  level 
thinking  things. 


Teachers  reported  that  rapid  assessment  improved  student  preparation 
for  critical  thinking  activities  and  reduced  the  amount  of  time  needed  for 
remediation.  In  addition,  the  assessments  included  challenging  items  that 
required  students  to  apply  critical  thinking  skills.  As  a  result,  teachers  re¬ 
ported  less  drill  and  practice  and  more  emphasis  on  critical  thinking.  For 
example,  a  fifth-grade  teacher  commented, 


Yes,  definitely  less  drill  and  practice.  I  don’t  do  much  of  that  at  all;  in 
fact,  almost  everything  that  I  send  home  is  based  on  word  problems 
and  critical  thinking  and  higher  level  thinking.  Because  they  have 
those  application-type  questions  in  Math  Assessment. 


A  principal  of  a  Title  I  elementary  school  felt  that  individualized  curricula 
and  rapid  feedback  systems  supported  master  teaching  practices. 
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When  I  saw  the  program  come  in,  I  thought,  “Oh  man,  just  another 
program.”  But  then  when  I  got  to  the  training,  I  thought,  “This  is 
what  we  do,  but  it’s  organized,  it’s  pulled  together.”  Rapid  Assessment 
is  a  whole  lot  of  common  sense,  if  you  really  want  to  know  the  tiuth. 
I’ve  done  many  of  the  strategies  as  a  classroom  teacher.  Rapid  As¬ 
sessment  is  just  things  that  I  did  as  a  master  teacher,  but  it  manages 
and  organizes  it,  and  prior  to  that,  we  didn’t  have  that  organization 
and  management  piece. 


II.  MOTIVATED  STUDENTS 

As  described  above,  the  first  process  by  which  rapid  assessment  reportedly 
achieves  its  effects  is  by  making  teachers  more  effective.  However, 
interviewees  described  a  second,  motivational  process.  In  the  view  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  the  feedback  provided  by  the  Reading  Assess¬ 
ment  and  Math  Assessment  programs  had  positive  effects  on  student 
self-esteem  and  engagement,  and  achievement,  particularly  for  low- 
achieving  students.  All  the  teachers  reported  that  they  use  Reading  Assess¬ 
ment,  Math  Assessment,  or  both.  Of  these  teachers,  the  vast  majority 
(93.9%)  reported  that  the  impact  of  these  programs  has  been  positive, 
citing  improvements  in  motivation  to  read  and  do  math  foi  all 
students,  including  students  in  special  education  and  students  with 
dyslexia.  Teachers  traced  the  improved  motivation  to  the  individual¬ 
ized  curriculum,  rapid  feedback  of  results,  and  oppoi  tunities  for 
students  to  feel  successful.  Teachers  felt  that  the  Rapid  Assessment 
feedback  gave  children  more  control  over  their  learning,  and  this 
control  gave  them  enjoyment.  Improved  student  motivation  reportedly 
reduced  behavioral  problems  and  led  to  improved  reading  and  math 
achievement. 

The  classroom  observations  and  student  interviews  corroborated  teacher 
reports  regarding  student  engagement.  In  each  classroom,  approximately 
80%  of  the  students  were  observed  to  be  reading  independently,  working 
independently  on  math  problems,  or  performing  self-assessments,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Reading  and  Math  Assessment  programs.  The  rest — 20% — 
were  observed  working  with  the  teacher  on  specific  reading  or  math  skills. 
Thus,  the  Reading  and  Math  Assessment  programs  appeared  to  be  well 
implemented  in  those  classrooms,  and  students  appeared  to  be  engaged 
and  on-task.  A  majority  (85%)  of  students  interviewed  responded  affirm¬ 
atively  to  the  question,  “How  do  you  like  the  Rapid  Assessment  program?” 
Notably,  several  students  said  they  “love  it,”  or  “it’s  my  favorite  part  of 
the  day.” 
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Motivated  readers 

Teachers  and  administrators  reported  that  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs 
motivate  students  to  read  more  books.  A  high  school  history  teacher  felt  that 
rapid  feedback  changed  the  culture  of  his  school: 


When  they  began  the  program  here  3  years  ago,  my  observations  were 
that  you  never  saw  students  just  before  school  sitting  in  the  hall  or 
before  school  sitting  on  a  ledge  somewhere  reading.  That  just  never 
happened.  It’s  changed  the  culture  of  the  school.  They  have  their 
books  with  them  all  the  time. 

A  principal  of  a  Title  I  elementary  school  traced  the  effect  to  rapid  feed¬ 
back: 


I  can  think  of  a  child  who  had  come  in  the  middle  of  last  school  year 
and  the  parents  said,  this  child — it  was  his  fourth  year — had  never 
read.  But  for  some  reason,  that  instant  feedback  on  how  he  was  doing 
just  gave  him  a  charge.  It  made  him  want  to  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  and  he  became  a  big  lover  of  books  and  that’s  what  I’ve  seen 
Rapid  Assessment  do  for  children.  The  mother  came  to  tell  me  that  he 
asked  for  a  book  for  his  birthday.  And  he  had  never  asked  for  a  book 
before. 

An  indicator  that  children  are  motivated  by  the  Reading  Assessment 
program  is  their  eagerness  to  talk  about  books,  authors,  and  genres.  A 
middle  school  language  arts  teacher  described  the  impact  of  the  program 
on  her  students: 

» 

I  think  it’s  a  very  successful  program.  I  think  it  encourages  students  to 
read  a  lot  more.  The  students  talk  about  their  books,  they  talk  about 
authors  that  they  appreciate,  they  talk  about  the  genre  that  they’re 
reading  or  if  they  just  discovered  a  new  genre.  They  talk  about  the 
characters  and  how  they  relate  to  their  lives,  and  some  students  will 
connect  with  the  characters  in  the  novel,  and  it  helps  them  to  resolve 
issues  in  their  own  lives. 

An  indicator  that  children  are  motivated  is  that  they  take  their  books 
home  and  ask  their  parents  to  listen  as  they  read.  A  third-grade  bilingual 
teacher  talked  about  the  impact  of  the  Reading  Assessment  program  on  her 
son  after  he  transferred  to  a  school  in  the  McKinney  district: 
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When  my  son  was  at  another  school,  I  would  say,  “Where’s  the  books 
that  you  need  to  read?”  He  would  say,  “I  forgot,  they’re  in  my  locker.” 
When  I  transferred  him  over  here,  it  was  such  a  difference.  He  was 
wanting  to  read  on  his  own,  he  really  wants  to  read,  you  just  see  it.  You 
see  them  sharing  books  with  each  other— when  you  see  that,  you  know 
they  are  just  reading  for  fun.  The  parents  that  I’ve  spoken  with  will 
tell  me,  “Oh  my  child  never  used  to  be  like  that,  I  mean  I  never  saw 
anything  in  his  backpack.”  Now  they’re  seeing  books  in  their  back¬ 
packs  and  they’re  hearing,  “Mom,  come  listen  to  me  read. 

Teachers  reported  that  rapid  feedback  can  have  dramatic  effects  on  stu¬ 
dent  motivation.  A  fifth-grade  teacher  in  a  Title  I  elementary  school  talked 
about  the  effect  on  one  of  his  students: 

I’ve  had  one  student  that  flunked  fourth  grade  last  year.  He’s  not 
passing  any  subject  except  for  reading.  I  asked  him  at  the  first  of  the 
year,  “What’s  your  hardest  subject?”  and  he  said,  “My  hardest  sub¬ 
ject’s  reading.”  Well,  now  if  you  ask  him — I  mean  it  s  only  been  a  few 
months — he  says  his  favorite  subject  is  reading.  It’s  just  totally  a  switch. 
He’s  always  going  down  to  the  library  to  get  new  books. 

According  to  teachers  and  principals,  children  are  checking  out  more 
books  from  the  library.  A  principal  of  a  Title  I  elementary  school  traced  this 
to  the  impact  of  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs: 

I  [compared  the  number  of]  library  books  checked  out,  and  we  had 
quadrupled  [the  number]  for  the  year.  Children  were  reading  like 
never  before.  The  most  important  piece  is  that  it  makes  children  want 
to  read.  If  nothing  else,  reading  is  a  big  topic  of  discussion  in 
McKinney.  Student  comprehension  is  a  big  topic  among  administra¬ 
tors  in  our  school.  Reading  and  reading  levels,  that  wasn’t  something 
that  we  talked  about  before  Rapid  Assessment.  I  believe  that  Rapid 
Assessment  has  made  the  difference. 


Independent  learners 

Teachers  felt  that  rapid  feedback  motivated  students  to  immediately  seek 
the  source  of  their  errors,  promoting  independent  learning.  One  teacher 
talked  about  the  effect  as  “creating  lifetime  readers  and  mathematicians”: 

The  students  just  absolutely  love  the  programs.  With  the  reading  they 
get  that  immediate  feedback  through  the  [Texas  Essential  Knowledge 
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and  Skills]  TEKS  report,  and  the  same  way  with  the  math.  After  they 
scan,  a  1  EKS  report  tells  them  which  ones  they  missed,  and  students 
can  go  back  and  look  to  see,  “Was  it  something  I  should’ve  added, 
when  I  subtracted?”  So  students  are  becoming  independent  learners, 
and  they’re  just  having  such  great  success  with  it.  Students  are  loving 
math  more;  they’re  loving  reading  more.  It’s  creating  students  who 
are  lifetime  readers  and  not  just  school-time  readers.  And  lifetime 
mathematicians  instead  of  just  school-time  mathematicians.  I’ve  had 
kids  who  hated  math  or  hated  reading,  and  as  long  as  I’m  intervening 
and  making  sure  they’re  successful,  their  attitude  changes. 

Teachers  traced  the  impact  of  rapid  assessment  to  the  effect  of  feedback  in 
fostering  emotional  commitment  to  work  effort.  An  1 1  th-grade  history 
teacher  explained,  “They  wanted,  they  craved  that  immediate  feedback, 
they  had  to  know  immediately.  That’s  the  big  part  of  it,  getting  that  emo¬ 
tional  buy-in  from  a  student,  they’re  going  to  be  emotionally  tied  to  that 
result.” 

Teachers  felt  that  the  Rapid  Assessment  feedback  gave  children  more 
control  over  their  learning,  and  this  control  gave  them  enjoyment.  A  fourth- 
grade  teacher  in  a  Title  I  elementary  school  explained, 

I  know  the  students  enjoy  that  freedom,  that  ability  to  be  in  control  of 
their  own  learning  in  reading  and  math.  When  I  say,  “Okay,  we  need 
to  do  Math  Assessment,”  they  get  excited  because  it’s  usually  on  their 
own  level,  they  get  to  go  at  their  own  pace,  they’re  not  pushed,  they’re 
not  rushed,  and  they  get  to  manage  themselves.  I  think  that’s  why  they 
enjoy  it. 

Teachers  were  extraordinarily  enthusiastic  about  the  effect  of  the  Rapid 
Assessment  programs  on  student  motivation.  Teachers  felt  that  rapid  feed¬ 
back  can  foster  pride  and  excitement  about  achievement.  Students  “love” 
the  immediate  feedback  and  control  that  the  assessment  programs  gave 
them  over  their  learning.  Teachers  felt  that  the  key  to  improved  student 
motivation  and  engagement  was  that  the  Rapid  Assessment  program 
allowed  students  to  monitor  their  own  success,  progress  from  one  level  to 
the  next,  and  see  when  they  are  successful.  Teachers  felt  that  this  feedback 
gave  students  pride  in  their  achievements.  A  middle  school  language  arts 
teacher  talked  about  the  effect  on  one  of  her  Hispanic  students: 

I  have  a  Hispanic  student.  And  she  is  a  wonderfully  bright  child.  She 
loves  the  fact  that  her  reading  is  improving  and  she’s  challenging 
herself  to  raise  her  reading  level.  She  started  out  on  a  fourth-grade 
level  of  reading  this  year.  She’s  reading  up  into  mid-fifth  grade  now. 
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She  has  challenged  herself  to  do  that,  and  1  can  see  that  in  her  de¬ 
meanor,  that  this  is  an  important  issue  to  her.  It’s  a  sense  of  pride,  that 
she’s  actually  elevating  herself  on  a  weekly  basis  with  her  own  chal¬ 
lenges  for  reading. 

Consistent  with  teacher  reports  that  rapid  feedback  and  individualized 
curricula  have  improved  student  motivation,  a  middle  school  math  teacher 
reported  that  with  the  program,  she  observed  fewer  behavior  problems. 

Sue  used  to  be  a  behavior  problem,  and  she  would  just  come  in  and  be 
like  a  little  terror.  And  toward  the  end  of  the  school  year,  she  started 
calming  down,  because  she  wanted  to  work  on  [the  Math  Assessment] 
program.  She  knew  that  “this  is  something  I  can  do.”  So  I’ve  gotten 
very  unruly  kids,  and  then  by  the  time  school  is  over  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  they’re  well-behaved. 

[But  do  you  think  that  the  program  contributed  to  this  change  in  behavior  ?]  I 
think  so.  Because  they  have  to  learn  to  be  independent,  and  they’re  not 
depending  on  you  to  sit  on  top  of  them  to  get  them  to  work.  And  their 
grades  have  improved,  too.  Those  kids  work  better  il  theie  is  a  stiuc- 
ture  and  they  know  what  to  expect.  You  know  that  about  Christmas¬ 
time,  they’re  going  to  calm  down.  And  then,  it’s  just  easy  going  from 
there  on  out,  because  you  don’t  have  to  put  up  with  that  attitude  that 
they’re  throwing  at  you. 

Teachers  believed  that  the  effect  of  rapid  assessment  was  dramatic.  An 
elementary  school  teacher  described  the  effect  of  implementing  the  Read¬ 
ing  Assessment  program  on  student  achievement: 

The  hrst  year  that  I  was  at  the  other  school,  they  were  really  strug¬ 
gling  with  their  state  test,  especially  reading.  When  I  went  there  that 
year,  their  reading  and  math  scores  were  69  and  78.  After  the  one  year 
that  I  had  been  there  and  we  had  implemented  the  Reading  Assess¬ 
ment  software,  our  scores  went  up  to  93/93.  After  that,  we  went  up  to 
95/97,  and  then,  97/98.  It  had  a  dramatic  effect. 

All  but  one  teacher  (98%)  reported  that  Reading  Assessment  and  Math 
Assessment  had  a  positive  impact  on  student  motivation.  Teachers  felt  that 
students  were  empowered  by  the  knowledge  that  they  were  strong  in  cer¬ 
tain  areas  and  weak  in  other  areas,  and  if  they  focused  on  the  weak  areas, 
they  could  improve  their  reading  and  math  skills.  Thus,  students  were  less 
likely  to  make  global  judgments  about  being  “stupid”  or  “not  good  at 
math.”  A  principal  of  a  Title  I  elementary  school  explained, 
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They  love  it,  it  s  just  incredible.  The  math  thing  is  just  incredible  to 
me.  The  Math  Assessment,  if  you  skip  it,  they  just  go  nuts.  They  are  so 
motivated  by  that  piece.  . . .  What  I  think  it  does  is  it  empowers  the 
kids.  They  know  what  their  weaknesses  are,  know  what  their  strengths 
are,  know  what  they’ve  got  to  work  on:  "I  know  I  need  to  work  on  this 
to  make  progress.”  We  had  kids  before  that  just  thought  they  were  bad 
at  math — it  s  overwhelming,  but  if  you  can  see  where  your  weaknesses 
are  and  how  you  can  shore  those  up,  then  it’s  a  whole  lot  more 
[manageable].  It’s  exciting,  it’s  interesting  to  talk  to  the  kids,  because 
they  get  really  bred  up  about  math  and  the  reading  too.  They  can  tell 
you  exactly  what  books  they’ve  read.  They’ll  talk  about  authors. 
Whereas  before  they  just  thought  they  were  stupid.  They  didn’t  re¬ 
alize  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  [their  effort].  I  really  think 
it  makes  a  huge  difference.  The  reading  just  happens,  it’s  just  so 
automatic  that  it  just  happens. 


Opportunities  for  success 

Teachers  traced  the  impact  of  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs  to  the  mo¬ 
tivational  effect  of  experiencing  repeated  incremental  success.  A  ninth- 
grade  algebra  teacher  explained  it  as  “kids  feed  on  success.” 

Kids  feed  on  success,  and  anything  that  allows  them  to  be  successful, 
they  get  excited  about,  and  that  program  can  be  developed  and  op¬ 
erated  in  such  a  way  that  students  are  going  to  have  success.  You  start 
them  at  a  point  where  they’re  going  to  have  success,  and  that  is  a  big 
motivator.  [Whereas  before]  they  were  not  having  success,  [they  felt 
that]  “I  can’t  do  this,  I’m  a  failure,  I’m  wasting  my  time,”  but  if  they 
have  success,  they  begin  to  change  that  thought. 

Teachers  felt  that  the  combination  of  individualized  curricula  and  rapid 
feedback  was  especially  helpful  for  low-achieving  students,  breeding  success 
and  confidence  by  breaking  objectives  into  manageable  increments  and 
hiding  achievement  differentials.  A  middle  school  math  teacher  explained, 

Particularly  for  low-performance  students,  they  feel  they  can  have 
success.  Let’s  say  I  have  a  seventh-grader  who  really  only  performs  at 
a  fifth-grade  level.  So  I  have  him  assigned  to  the  fifth-grade  library.  He 
really  doesn’t  know  that;  the  other  kids  don’t  really  know  that  but  he’s 
feeling  success,  because  he’s  moving  through  the  objectives  success¬ 
fully.  So  it  gives  him  confidence.  Success  breeds  success;  that  gives  him 
confidence  in  everything. 
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A  recurring  theme  was  the  positive  impact  of  the  individualized  curricula 
and  rapid  assessment  on  children’s  self-esteem.  Teachers  talked  about  the 
impact  on  students  who  previously  did  not  like  reading  or  math  An  e  e- 
mentary  school  teacher  traced  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  to  the  way  it 
provided  incremental  opportunities  for  children  to  experience  success. 

I’ve  had  students  who’ve  come  in  with  low  self-esteem  because  they 
know  they  are  working  below  grade  level.  What  I  like  is  that  Reading 
Assessment  supports  all  stages  of  reading.  I  think  it  has  a  positive 
effect  just  because  there  is  so  much  opportunity  for  them  to  have 
success  and  feel  good  about  themselves.  And  once  they  reach  that  hrst 
CToal,  they’re  determined  to  make  the  next  goal  as  well.  1  he  same  with 
math.  I’ve  had  students  who  did  not  like  math.  But  after  they  ve  seen 
that  they  can  [meet]  this  goal,  then  they’re  excited  to  do  it.  I  think  it’s 
just  so  interesting  to  see  that.  I  have  had  only  positive  experiences 
with  it.  I  had  many  students  say,  “Oh,  please  give  us  just  5  more 
minutes,”  or  “Can  I  stay  in  from  recess?  I  want  to  read  instead  of  go 
outside  and  play,”  or  “Can  I  take  my  book  to  lunch,  so  I  can  read 
during  lunch?”  They  want  to  continue  reading.  They  don’t  want  to 
stop.  They’ve  had  success,  and  they’ve  finally  found  some  good  books 
at  their  level  that  they’re  comfortable  with  and  they  re  successful. 
They  love  that.  The  math— they’re  so  excited  about  it  and  have  so 
much  success  with  it.  So  you’ll  have  lots  of  kids  wanting  to  do  more, 
because  it  is  fun  and  exciting  and  motivating  to  them. 

Teachers  reported  that  children  in  special  education  were  also  motivated 
by  rapid  feedback  on  incremental  gains.  A  second-grade  teacher  talked 
about  the  progression  that  occurred. 

I’ve  got  a  special  ed  child  who  can  barely  read  on  his  own.  The  more 
he  got  into  the  program,  he  wanted  to  become  part  of  the  program. 
Now  he  sits  at  the  computer,  and  he’s  pretty  much  running  the  show. 
And  that  is  such  a  big  thing — he  just  has  confidence  now,  “I  can  do 
something.” 

Rapid  feedback  can  also  motivate  children  with  dyslexia.  A  second-grade 
teacher  talked  about  the  effect  of  rapid  feedback  in  building  her  student  s 
self-confidence,  independence,  and  intrinsic  motivation  to  read: 

My  dyslexic  child  was  just  so  defiant.  So  we  started  using  the  program. 
Well,  he  just  took  off.  ...  Now  he’s  gone  5  to  6  weeks,  building  that 
confidence  through  using  the  program.  He’s  doing  it  totally  on  his 
own.  At  reading  time,  out  comes  that  book,  he’s  going  to  the  library, 
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he  s  right  back.  This  week  alone,  he  read  six  books  and  he’s  got  100% 
accuracy.  And  I  truly  think  it  s  all  because  of  that  program,  just  the  way 
it  s  set  up  that  it  triggers  that  intrinsic  motivation.  Everyone  wants  to 
be  a  winner,  and  when  you  see  it  in  black  and  white,  you  see  yourself 
progressing,  a  light  bulb  goes  on,  “Hey,  look  at  me.  I  can  do  it.” 

Teachers  felt  that  a  big  part  of  the  Rapid  Assessment  program’s  success 
was  that  differentials  in  achievement  among  students  were  hidden  in  a  way 
that  allowed  each  child  to  feel  successful.  A  second-grade  teacher  explained, 

My  special  ed  child  is  actually  in  a  first-grade  library.  Everyone  else  is 
in  the  second-grade  library.  But  he  doesn’t  know  he’s  in  the  first-grade 
library.  [The  program]  spits  out  [problems]  just  like  everyone  else’s, 
but  it  s  on  a  first-grade  level.  He  can  do  it  on  his  own  and  he  is 
achieving  such  success  with  no  outside  help.  So  his  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment  is  just  huge.  He  will  work  through  that  first-grade  library 
and  then  start  on  the  second  grade,  and  never  know  that  he’s  any 
different  than  the  other  kids.  So  you  have  a  huge  impact  there,  really 
huge  impact. 

Teachers  of  special  education  and  emotionally/behaviorally  disturbed 
(EBD)  students  felt  that  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs  helped  them  to 
handle  the  logistical  task  of  meeting  the  needs  of  different  students.  By 
doing  so,  the  programs  freed  the  teachers  to  work  more  effectively.  Teach¬ 
ers  reported  that  the  combination  of  individualized  curricula  and  rapid 
feedback  helped  them  to  keep  students  with  learning  disabilities  with  their 
nondisabled  peers.  An  elementary  school  special  education  teacher  talked 
about  this  as  “a  wonderful  thing”: 

» 

For  students  with  a  learning  disability,  [our  aim]  is  keeping  them  with 
their  nondisabled  peers  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  And  Rapid 
Assessment  makes  that  happen.  I  just  got  a  student  who  has  a  learning 
disability  and  is  in  fourth  grade,  but  is  functioning  at  the  second-grade 
level  in  math.  That  student  can  be  with  his  buddies,  in  his  classroom, 
doing  Math  Assessment.  He’s  just  in  a  different  [Rapid  Assessment] 
library.  It’s  just  wonderful  because  it  keeps  that  kid  with  his  peers. 
They  like  it.  I  think  the  biggest  thing  is  every  child  here  in  a  Rapid 
Assessment  program  has  the  opportunity  to  be  really  successful.  Every 
child  did  not  have  that  chance  at  my  other  school,  because  there  was 
no  mechanism  to  do  that.  There’s  no  way  a  teacher  can  individualize 
instruction  to  that  extent.  And  this  is  a  way  to  individualize  instruction 
in  reading  and  math.  It’s  amazing.  It’s  a  wonderful  thing. 
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QUALITY 

In  the  judgment  of  teachers  and  administrators,  what  was  the  effect  of  rapid 
assessment  on  the  quality  of  curriculum  and  instruction?  A  majority  of 
teachers  (87.8%)  reported  that  rapid  assessment  had  a  positive  impact  on 
curriculum  and  instructional  practices.  Two  teachers  (4.1%)  expressed  con¬ 
cerns  about  too  much  testing;  the  rest  were  noncommittal.  Overall,  teachers 
felt  that  there  was  a  positive  effect  on  the  curriculum,  with  less  drill  and 
practice  and  more  emphasis  on  problem  solving  and  critical  thinking. 
Teachers  felt  that  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs  reduced  pressure  to 
teach  to  the  test  by  providing  the  information  needed  to  achieve  steady 
student  progress  without  using  worksheets.  Teachers  felt  that  rapid  assess¬ 
ment  reduced  the  need  for  remediation,  increased  the  time  available  for 
critical  thinking  activities,  and  improved  student  preparation  for  critical 
thinking.  Although  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs  reportedly  have  more 
of  an  impact  at  the  elementary  and  middle  school  level,  they  can  also  be 
effective  at  the  high  school  level  in  shrinking  learning  gaps  between  high- 
and  low-achieving  students.  As  a  result,  two  thirds  of  all  interviewees  sup¬ 
ported  statewide  funding  of  McKinney’s  system  of  quarterly  district  assess¬ 
ments. 


NOT  TEACHING  TO  THE  TEST 

Teachers  argued  that  they  did  not  “teach  to  the  test,”  explaining  that  they 
were  able  to  prepare  students  for  the  state  test  while  focusing  on  the  in¬ 
tended  curriculum.  A  third-grade  teacher  in  a  Title  I  elementary  school 
described  the  difference  and  attributed  her  ability  to  maintain  breadth  in 
the  curriculum  to  the  effect  of  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs. 

I  think  they’ve  had  a  positive  effect.  Where  I  was  before,  we  actually 
taught  to  the  test.  We  don’t  do  that  here.  We  teach  what’s  in  the 
curriculum,  and  we  don’t  focus  on  the  tests  because  we  feel  that  with 
the  independent  reading  time,  we’re  teaching  them  skills  that  they  will 
be  able  to  use  throughout  their  life  and  not  just  teach  to  the  test.  We  re 
trying  to  teach  the  skills  to  enable  them  to  pass  the  test,  but  having 
taught  at  a  district  where  all  we  did  for  the  entire  year  was  teach  to  the 
test,  this  is  very  different  and  I  really  enjoy  it.  [I  think  people  would  say 
District  Assessment  is  actually  designed  to  help  get  students  ready  for  the  state 
test,  and  if  you  have  that  as  your  assessment  every  9  weeks  and  you  are  focusing 
on  those  areas  where  students  are  not  doing  well,  it  would  seem  like  you  are 
really  focusing  on  getting  students  ready  for  the  state  test.]  You  re  getting 
them  ready  for  the  test,  but  in  a  different  way  because  you’re  teaching 
them  the  skills  in  good  literature  instead  of  constantly  doing 
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worksheets  that  look  exactly  like  the  test.  You’re  teaching  towards  the 
test,  instead  of  to  the  test,  using  good  literature  where  they’re  able  to 
do  more  critical  thinking  about  what  they’re  reading  and  making 
those  connections  to  real-life  situations. 

According  to  teachers,  learning  activities  involved  concrete  hands-on  ac¬ 
tivities  designed  to  improve  understanding  rather  than  worksheets.  A  third- 
grade  teacher  in  a  Title  I  elementary  school  described  the  type  of  activity 
that  she  uses: 

We  do  more  hands-on  activities,  not  just  your  basic  problem.  We  cre¬ 
ate  graphs,  where  the  kids  take  surveys  and  create  charts  and  graphs. 
We’re  doing  a  probability  exercise  where  we  asked  how  many  people 
drink  milk,  how  many  do  you  think  are  going  to  drink  chocolate  milk. 
We  made  a  graph  and  then  we’ll  take  that  graph  and  they  ask  ques¬ 
tions  about  it.  So  we’re  teaching  things  in  math,  but  we’re  trying  to 
start  out  with  the  concrete  and  go  through  stages  of  pictures  so  they 
get  a  better  understanding  because  when  they  see  it  and  they  do  it 
themselves,  it’s  so  much  easier  for  them  to  remember  than  when 
they’re  just  looking  at  a  graph  off  of  another  sheet  of  paper.  It  makes 
more  sense  to  them. 

Rather  than  drill  and  practice,  learning  activities  were  designed  to  con¬ 
nect  to  students’  prior  knowledge.  The  third-grade  teacher  explained, 

We’re  looking  to  see  what  the  problem  is  and  trying  to  set  goals  and 
come  up  with  ideas  on  what  we  could  do  to  help  them  improve — 
different  types  of  questions,  teaching  it  in  a  different  way,  connecting 
to  their  prior  knowledge.  A  lot  of  them  haven’t  even  been  out  of 
McKinney,  so  I  draw  pictures,  like  I’ll  start  out  here  with  the  house: 
“Here’s  grandma’s  house.”  And  then,  “Okay,  from  here  to  here,  that’s 
362  miles.”  And  I  relate  it  to  when  I  go  home  to  visit  my  mother. 
“Well,  I  drive,  and  I  drive  so  far  and  then  I  have  to  stop.  So  I’ve  gone 
from  here  to  here  and  this  was  70  miles.  But  now  you  know,  I  stop  to 
eat  lunch,  so  I  get  back  in  my  car  and  I  have  to  go  further.”  And  so  I 
try  and  put  it  in  terms  of  something  that’s  meaningful  to  them,  some¬ 
thing  that  they  will  understand. 

MORE  CRITICAL  THINKING 

Teachers  were  asked  whether  they  had  changed  the  amount  of  time  de¬ 
voted  to  critical  thinking,  drill  and  practice,  or  project-based  activities,  or 
whether  they  had  eliminated  important  activities  from  their  curricula  as  a 
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result  of  using  District  Assessment.  None  of  the  teachers  reported  reducing 
the  amount  of  critical  thinking  activities,  while  20.4%  reported  increasing 
time  spent  on  those  activities.  Although  critics  of  testing  are  concerned  that 
it  dumbs  down  the  curriculum,  interviewees  felt  that  rapid  assessment 
helped  them  to  be  more  efficient  and  created  opportunities  for  them  to 
spend  more  time  on  critical  thinking  activities.  Teachers  argued  that  this 
allowed  them  to  maintain  breadth  and  balance  in  the  curriculum  and  to 
avoid  narrowing  the  curriculum  to  material  covered  on  the  state  test.  An 
elementary  school  assistant  principal  explained, 

I  think  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs  have  given  us  the  opportunity 
to  spend  more  time  on  critical  thinking  because  the  test  is  taken,  and 
the  feedback  is  very  quick,  and  we  can  use  the  results  veiy  quickly  to 
reteach  children.  That  gives  teachers  much  more  time  to  really  de¬ 
velop  children’s  critical  thinking  skills.  They  have  more  time  for  plan¬ 
ning,  instead  of  having  to  grade  tests.  It  just  freed  up  some  time. 

Teachers  felt  that  rapid  assessments  designed  to  reflect  a  challenging  state 
assessment  encouraged  them  to  focus  on  problem  solving  1  athei  than 
computation.  A  middle  school  teacher  explained, 

I’m  giving  them  problem  solving  questions,  where  before,  I  may  have 
[used]  more  computation.  So  the  9-week  assessments  have  made  me 
reflect  on  how  I  test  my  students,  not  so  much  my  instruction,  but  just 
how  I  check  for  their  understanding  and  their  mastery  of  the  subject. 
[What  aspects  of  the  assessment  cause  you  to  do  that?]  The  9-week  assess¬ 
ments  are  set  up  to  be  a  reflection  of  what  we  expect  the  TAKS  to  be. 
Which  is  applying  the  computation.  The  students  are  going  to  have  a 
situation,  a  problem,  and  they’re  going  to  be  doing  the  same  math,  but 
instead  of  just  giving  them  three  times  four,  they  have  to  associate  it 
with  a  real-life  situation.  That’s  been  an  adjustment  because  I've  al¬ 
ways  thought,  teach  them  the  math,  and  then  we’ll  teach  them  to 
problem  solve.  So,  it’s  made  me  think  I  need  to  make  sure  that  we 
incorporate  the  problem  solving  as  we  teach. 

Only  6.1%  of  teachei  s  reported  that  they  increased  the  amount  of  time 
spent  on  drill  and  practice.  Only  6.1%  reported  that  they  eliminated  im¬ 
portant  activities  from  their  curricula  as  a  result  of  using  District  Assess¬ 
ment.  Teachers  felt  that  careful  planning  avoided  the  need  to  sacrifice 
project  activities.  Only  8.2%  reported  that  they  reduced  project-based  ac¬ 
tivities,  although  many  teachers  reported  that  nonessential  projects  were 
replaced  with  more  focused  activities.  A  recurring  theme  was  the  need  for 
teachers  to  be  more  selective  about  project  activities,  focusing  on  those  that 
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are  truly  educational,  not  merely  enjoyable.  Teachers  reported  that  rapid 
assessment  helped  them  to  target  instruction  and  improve  effectiveness  in  a 
way  that  freed  time  for  enrichment  activities.  A  middle  school  principal 
explained, 

I  think  it  helps  us  use  a  rifle  approach  versus  a  shotgun  approach.  We 
know  what  the  kids  do  and  do  not  know.  You  can  specialize  your 
instruction  and  meet  the  kids  where  they  are.  You  know  what  it  is  that 
they  need  help  on.  At  the  same  time,  you  don’t  have  to  bore  them  to 
death  with  things  that  they  already  know.  It  frees  you  to  spend  time  on 
things  that  you  need  to  spend  time  on  and  be  able  to  do  enriching 
things  on  the  items  that  they  already  know. 

SUPPORT  FOR  STATEWIDE  FUNDING  OF  DISTRICT  ASSESSMENT 

An  indicator  of  teachers’  summary  judgment  of  the  usefulness  of  the  rapid 
assessment  systems  is  that  two  thirds  of  the  teachers  (67.3%)  reported  that 
they  would  support  statewide  funding  of  McKinney’s  system  of  District 
Assessments  every  9  weeks,  followed  by  the  state-mandated  TAKS  assess¬ 
ment  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  They  felt  that,  without  state  funding, 
districts  that  do  not  have  rapid  assessment  systems  would  be  severely  dis¬ 
advantaged.  Interviewees  thought  that  rapid  assessment  helped  teachers  to 
work  more  effectively  and  to  avoid  cramming  for  the  end-of-year  state  test. 
A  middle  school  language  arts  teacher  thought  this  would  be  a  good  in¬ 
vestment,  stating,  “I  think  it  would  be  incredible — that’s  definitely  money 
well  spent.  Very  much  so.  Very  much  so.  That  just  seems  like  a  no-brainer.  If 
the  state  could  do  it,  most  definitely.  Most  definitely.” 

A  high  school  history  teacher  thought  that  incorporating  rapid  assess¬ 
ment  into  state-mandated  testing  programs  would  make  state  testing  more 
useful  and  would  improve  teacher  buy-in. 

Incorporating  the  elements  of  the  District  Assessment  type  program 
would  certainly  make  state  testing  more  useful.  I  think  it’s  all  any 
teacher  asks  for  is,  “Give  me  the  tools  I  need  to  do  what  I  need  to  do  to 
facilitate  learning.”  And  so  anytime  a  teacher  sees  that  sort  of  benefit 
coming  from  a  program,  I  think  you’re  going  to  see  huge  teacher 
buy-in. 

Overall,  49%  of  teachers  supported  the  idea  of  breaking  the  state  assess¬ 
ment  into  four  quarterly  assessments  (30.6%  were  undecided).  Teachers  felt 
that  the  state  assessment  would  be  more  useful  as  a  diagnostic  tool  if  it 
provided  quarterly  snapshots.  Although  critics  of  testing  worry  about  the 
increased  stress  of  additional  testing,  interviewees  felt  that  increasing  the 
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frequency  of  assessment  would  help  to  make  them  more  routine.  A  10th- 
grade  English  teacher  felt  that  this  would  reduce  the  stress  of  testing: 

I  think  that  would  be  wonderful.  It  would  relieve  stress  because  you 
could  focus  on  those  objectives,  and  once  those  were  mastered,  you  d 
have  a  sense  of  relief  that  those  were  done  and  we  can  move  on  to 
something  else.  Instead  of  waiting  till  the  very  end  of  the  year  and  just 
hoping  that  they’re  going  to  remember  it  all.  I  think  students  would 
do  better.  I  think  it  would  show  a  better  understanding  of  what  stu¬ 
dents  know. 


NEGATIVE  EFFECTS 

Although  interviewee  responses  were  overwhelmingly  positive,  theie  was 
one  major  problem  with  the  particular  software  used  by  McKinney:  poor 
quality  control  resulted  in  incorrect  grading  of  a  significant  number  of  Math 
Assessment  items.  Incorrect  grading  caused  frustration  among  students  and 
teachers.  Some  teachers  also  reported  problems  in  printing  reports.  How¬ 
ever,  these  problems  appear  to  be  correctable  and  do  not  appear  to  be 
inherent  in  rapid  assessment. 


IMPLEMENTATION 

Principals  and  teachers  felt  that  the  success  of  the  Rapid  Assessment  pro¬ 
grams  depended  on  leadership  by  principals,  careful  implementation  by 
teachers,  and  support  from  administrators.  Proper  implementation  re¬ 
quired  careful  planning  to  fit  the  Rapid  Assessment  activities  into  the  school 
day,  careful  attention  and  timely  intervention  to  make  sure  students  ben¬ 
efited  from  using  the  programs,  and  follow-up  by  principals  on  the  reports 
that  were  generated  by  the  system  to  ensure  that  teachers  were  imple¬ 
menting  the  programs  properly.  Many  teachers  were  skeptics,  at  least  at  the 
beginning.  According  to  administrators,  positive  results  helped  to  convert 
teachers,  but  strong  leadership  is  necessary  to  maintain  program  imple¬ 
mentation  until  teachers  can  see  the  results.  A  middle  school  assistant  prin¬ 
cipal  explained, 

Teachers  have  gotten  on  board  when  they’ve  seen  the  results  and  seen 
kids  be  successful  and  be  excited.  They’ve  seen  it  work,  and  now 
they’re  getting  on  board.  In  the  beginning,  they  did  not.  They  had 
to  analyze  their  own  report  for  me,  and  then  I  would  respond  and 
give  it  back  to  them.  Whereas  before,  I  was  just  running  the  reports, 
analyzing  them  myself,  and  giving  it  to  them.  Well,  they  were  just 
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throwing  it  in  the  trash  because  it  didn’t  mean  anything.  So,  there’s  a 
lot  of  uncomfortable  feelings,  and  then  lots  of  conversation.  Every 
week,  they  would  turn  them  in,  I  would  respond,  back  and  forth,  back 
and  forth,  finally,  when  they  saw  the  results,  that’s  when  they  got  on 
board. 


CONCLUSION 

Advocates  of  high  standards  and  state-mandated  tests  aligned  to  those 
standards  argue  that  standardized  tests  are  needed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
public  education  (Jennings,  2000;  Smith  &  O’Day,  1990).  However,  critics 
argue  that  the  pressure  of  testing  causes  teachers  to  dumb  down  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  reduce  critical  thinking  activities,  rely  more  heavily  on  drills  and 
worksheets,  and  reduce  the  quality  of  education  (Corbett  &  Wilson,  1991; 
Madaus,  1988;  M.  L.  Smith,  1991;  Smith  &  Rottenberg,  1991).  What  is 
puzzling  is  the  evidence  that  testing  sometimes  has  positive  effects  and  at 
other  times  negative  effects  (Corbett  &  Wilson).  Corbett  and  Wilson’s  study 
suggests  that  positive  effects  occur  when  stakes  are  high  and  pressure  is  low, 
while  negative  effects  occur  when  both  stakes  and  pressure  are  high.  How¬ 
ever,  Corbett  and  Wilson  concluded  that  most  situations  are  characterized 
by  high  stakes  and  high  pressure,  resulting  in  negative  effects.  What  is 
missing  is  an  understanding  of  how  pressure  may  be  reduced  so  that  testing 
has  positive  effects  on  curriculum,  instruction,  and  student  motivation  and 
achievement.  The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
reduce  the  pressure  and  negative  effects  of  testing  by  implementing  rapid, 
diagnostically  useful  student  assessments.  What  are  the  processes  by  which 
rapid  assessment  achieves  its  effects?  This  study  suggests  that  there  are  two 
processes. 

INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

First,  the  assessments  allowed  teachers  to  individualize  and  target  instruc¬ 
tion,  provide  more  tutoring,  reduce  drill  and  practice,  and  improve  student 
readiness  for,  and  spend  more  time  on,  critical  thinking  activities,  resulting 
in  a  more  balanced  curriculum.  Thus,  researchers  should  not  always  as¬ 
sume  that  testing  will  have  negative  effects  on  curriculum  and  instruction. 
The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that,  in  the  judgment  of  teachers  and 
principals,  rapid  assessment  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  quality  of  both 
curriculum  and  instruction.  The  majority  of  teachers  and  administrators  in 
the  sample  strongly  believed  that  rapid  assessment  allowed  them  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  education  provided  to  students  in  McKinney  and  to 
counteract  pressures  to  increase  drill  and  practice  and  reduce  critical 
thinking  activities  in  order  to  prepare  students  for  the  state  test.  The  ability 
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to  individualize  and  target  instruction  reportedly  made  teachers  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  efficient,  reducing  the  need  for  student  remediation,  raising  the 
level  of  preparation  for  critical  thinking  activities,  and  freeing  up  time  to 
spend  on  critical  thinking  and  enrichment  activities.  Paradoxically,  more 
assessment — of  the  right  type — may  be  better  assessment.  Rapid  assessment 
may  offer  a  way  for  principals  and  superintendents  to  balance  the  demands 
of  the  NCLB  Act  to  improve  student  achievement  with  the  desire  to  main¬ 
tain  depth  and  balance  in  curriculum  and  instruction.  At  the  federal  and 
state  levels,  policy  makers  may  wish  to  provide  funding  to  implement  rapid 
assessment  in  districts  that  otherwise  could  not  afford  it,  or  to  diiect  disti  ict 
staff  to  existing  sources  of  funding. 

ENGAGED  STUDENTS 

What  were  the  effects  on  student  engagement  and  quality  of  learning?  1  he 
data  from  McKinney  suggest  a  second  process  through  which  rapid  assess¬ 
ment  may  improve  student  achievement:  individualized  curiicula  adapted 
to  each  student’s  needs  and  abilities,  plus  rapid  feedback  on  progiess,  may 
be  highly  effective  in  improving  student  engagement  and  motivation  to 
learn.  Teachers  reported  that  the  feedback  provided  by  rapid  assessment 
gave  students  the  feeling  that  they  were  successful  and  in  control  of  their 
own  learning,  engaging  students  who  previously  disliked  reading  and  math 
(including  dyslexic  children  and  children  in  special  education)  and  reduc¬ 
ing  stress  and  improving  student  achievement.  As  Elmore  (2004)  noted, 

People,  in  general,  enjoy  doing  what  they  perceive  themselves  to  be 
good  at,  and  avoid  doing  that  which  they  perceive  themselves  to  be 
unsuccessful  at.  Low  efficacy  elicits  low  engagement;  high  efficacy 
elicits  high  engagement.  A  successful  incentive  structure,  then,  is  one 
that  draws  the  student  and  the  teacher  into  situations  in  which  they 
build  efficacy  and  agency,  (p.  285) 

Individualized  curricula  ensure  that  students  encounter  learning  tasks 
that  are  within  the  zone  of  proximal  development — not  too  easy  and  not  too 
difficult.  Rapid  feedback  regarding  progress  tells  students  that  they  are 
successful,  helping  to  build  self-efficacy.  Students  who  feel  successful  can 
therefore  enjoy  learning.  The  importance  of  student  control  was  established 
as  far  back  as  1966,  with  the  publication  of  the  Coleman  Report.  Of  all  the 
student  attitudinal  variables,  “sense  of  control  of  the  environment”  was 
most  strongly  related  to  student  achievement  (Coleman  et  al.,  1966).  This 
result  was  replicated  by  other  researchers  who  focused  specifically  on 
measures  of  student  control  of  academic  achievement.  Brookover,  Beady, 
Flood,  Schweitzer,  and  Wisenbaker  (1979)  and  Brookover  et  al.  (1978) 
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created  a  scale  of  “student  sense  of  academic  futility”  and  found  that  this 
measure  was  the  most  important  predictor,  explaining  over  one  half  of  the 
variance  in  student  achievement.  Teddlie  and  Stringheld  (1993)  replicated 
the  results  of  these  studies  using  both  the  student  sense  of  futility  scale  and 
scales  measuring  external  and  internal  locus  of  control  in  an  academic  en¬ 
vironment  (Crandall,  Katkovsky,  &  Crandall,  1965). 

Additional  studies  suggest  that  strengthening  early  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  strengthens  children’s  beliefs  that  they  can  control  their  perfor¬ 
mance.  Musher-Eizenman,  Nesselroade,  and  Schmitz  (2002)  measured  the 
academic  performance  and  beliefs  of  fourth-  and  sixth-grade  children  over 
time.  1  he  results  suggest  that  “there  is  a  feedback  loop  between  perfor¬ 
mance  and  control  beliefs,  with  high  performance  leading  to  subsequent 
perceptions  of  control”  (p.  545).  In  McKinney,  rapid  assessment  reportedly 
helped  to  improve  student  performance  that  then  strengthened  student 
perceptions  that  they  could  control  their  performance. 

Research  also  suggests  that  over  time,  this  feedback  loop  strengthens 
academic  performance.  A  longitudinal  study  of  8,802  eighth-grade  students 
found  that  early  academic  achievement  was  by  far  the  strongest  predictor  of 
achievement  in  12th  grade.  Path  analysis  indicated  that  early  achievement 
influences  later  achievement  primarily  by  increasing  students’  sense  of 
personal  control  (Ross  8c  Broh,  2000).  The  link  between  personal  control 
and  later  academic  achievement  is  supported  by  a  meta-analysis  of  78  re¬ 
search  studies  (Kalechstein  &  Nowicki,  1997)  and  path  analyses  suggesting 
that  children’s  perceived  control  over  their  academic  performance  predicts 
future  academic  achievement  (Keith,  Pottebaum,  8c  Eberhart,  1986;  Skin¬ 
ner,  Wellborn,  &  Connell,  1990).  This  explains  the  observations  by  teachers 
in  McKinney  that  “success  feeds  on  success.”  As  explained  by  Skinner  and 
her  colleagues  (1990),  “When  children  believe  that  they  can  exert  control 
over  success  in  school,  they  perform  better  on  cognitive  tasks.  And,  when 
children  succeed  in  school,  they  are  more  likely  to  view  school  performance 
as  a  controllable  outcome”  (p.  22). 

Research  suggests  that  improvements  in  achievement  and  feelings  of 
personal  control  may  foster  student  engagement  and  resilience.  Both  path 
analysis  and  an  experimental  study  involving  children  aged  9-1 1  suggest 
that  their  perceptions  of  academic  competence  and  control  predicted  in¬ 
trinsic  interest  in  schoolwork  and  preference  for  challenging  school  activ¬ 
ities  (Boggiano,  Main,  &  Katz,  1988).  A  study  of  1,803  low-income  minority 
high  school  students  found  that  student  engagement  is  an  important  com¬ 
ponent  of  resilience,  defined  by  the  subset  of  low-income  minority  students 
who  were  academically  successful  and  completed  high  school  (Finn  &  Rock, 
1997). 

In  McKinney,  the  key  was  that  students  read  books  and  solved  math 
problems  at  their  ability  levels  and  received  immediate  feedback  on  their 
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efforts.  Because  book  and  math  levels  were  tailored  for  each  student,  stu¬ 
dents  generally  experienced  success.  Success  relates  to  confidence,  self¬ 
esteem,  and  motivation  to  read  books  and  solve  math  pi  oblems.  d  he 
implication  of  this  finding  is  that  it  may  be  possible  to  improve  student 
engagement  and  achievement  despite  factors  that  are  important  but  diffi¬ 
cult  to  change:  cultural  differences  regarding  the  value  of  education, 
differences  in  funding  and  resources,  differences  in  teacher  skills,  expec¬ 
tations  and  rapport  with  students,  and  so  on.  What  is  under  the  control  of 
teachers  and  administrators  are  curriculum  and  instruction.  This  study 
suggests  how  those  factors  can  be  adapted  to  improve  student  motivation 
and  achievement. 

Interviewees  reported  that  the  process  of  improving  student  achieve¬ 
ment  was  relatively  simple  and  straightforward  as  long  as  teachers  and 
students  had  a  system  that  provided  adequate  feedback  regarding  student 
progress,  suggesting  that  the  results  are  not  dependent  on  extraordinary 
teachers  or  administrators.  In  this  study,  interviewees  attributed  improved 
student  outcomes  to  actions  by  teachers  to  improve  student  learning  tu¬ 
toring,  reteaching,  and  so  on.  d  hose  actions  were  attributed  to  impi  ove- 
ments  in  decision  making  about  what  to  teach,  how,  and  to  whom.  Finally, 
improved  decision  making  was  attributed  to  faster  collection  of  diagnosti¬ 
cally  useful  student  assessment  information  through  the  rapid  assessment 
system.  Teachers  stated  that  as  they  gained  experience  with  this  cycle  of 
improvement,  they  began  to  anticipate  and  make  changes  in  cut  i  lculum 
and  instruction  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  instead  of  waiting  until 
students  needed  remediation.  They  believed  that  the  cycle  of  improvement 
accelerated  when  they  had  rapid  access  to  assessment  data.  They  talked 
about  the  effect  of  rapid  assessment  in  promoting  a  culture  of  continual 
learning  and  organizational  improvement.  According  to  the  teachers  and 
administrators  in  this  study,  the  implementation  of  rapid  assessment  trig¬ 
gered  a  cascade  of  changes  in  every  aspect  of  schooling:  the  depth  and 
balance  of  curriculum  and  instruction,  the  engagement  and  achievement  of 
students,  and  organizational  culture. 

TOWARD  A  THEORY  OF  RAPID  ASSESSMENT 

The  description  of  the  processes  by  which  rapid  assessment  achieves  its 
effects  moves  us  toward  a  theory  of  rapid  assessment.  The  present  results 
suggest  the  hypothesis  that  rapid  assessment  operates  through  two  paths: 
improved  instruction  and  improved  student  motivation.  Rapid  assessment 
is  more  effective  if  it  is  embedded  in  curriculum  activities  so  that  feedback  is 
received  by  students  immediately  after  finishing  a  book  or  a  set  of  math 
problems.  This  suggests  that  the  technology  supporting  the  system  must 
allow  students — not  teachers  or  administrators — to  initiate  the  feedback.  In 
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the  district  that  is  the  focus  of  this  study,  the  technology  allowed  students  to 
initiate  the  feedback  by  immediately  taking  a  short  comprehension  quiz  or 
immediately  scoring  a  completed  set  of  math  problems.  The  logistics  of 
providing  immediate  feedback  strongly  suggest  the  need  for  supportive 
technology.  Without  the  technology,  schools  are  forced  to  rely  on  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  extraordinary  teachers  working  extraordinary  hours.  The  limita¬ 
tions  of  this  approach  are  obvious. 

A  second  hypothesis  concerning  rapid  assessment  is  that,  for  most  stu¬ 
dents  most  of  the  time,  speed  and  frequency  of  feedback  is,  to  a  large 
extent,  more  important  than  highly  personalized  but  infrequent  feedback, 
such  as  the  type  of  feedback  that  teachers  can  provide  through  individual 
conferences  with  students.  At  the  same  time,  much  of  the  effect  of  rapid 
assessment  can  be  attributed  to  the  increased  ability  of  teachers  to  spend 
more  time  tutoring  individual  students  who  need  extra  help. 

Third,  the  present  study  suggests  the  importance  of  a  supportive  tech¬ 
nology  that  promotes  individualization  of  instruction.  The  motivational  ef¬ 
fects  teachers  described  for  rapid  assessment  may  depend  on  a  system  in 
which  students  select  books  that  are  graded  according  to  reading  level  and 
in  which  math  problems  are  assigned  based  on  student  level. 

Finally,  the  results  concerning  rapid  assessment  suggest  why  once-a-year 
testing  is  unlikely  to  have  the  desired  effect  of  promoting  student  achieve¬ 
ment.  Feedback  is  too  slow  and  infrequent  to  have  much  of  an  effect  on 
either  instruction  or  student  motivation. 


A  “RAPID  CYCLE’’  THEORY  OF  ORGANIZATIONAL  IMPROVEMENT 

According  to  teachers  and  administrators,  rapid  assessment  facilitated  fun¬ 
damental  changes  in  the  organization  and  culture  of  schooling,  encouraging 
dialogue  among  teachers  by  providing  a  common  point  for  discussion,  in¬ 
creasing  collaboration  among  teachers  to  improve  instruction  and  resolve 
instructional  problems,  reducing  teacher  isolation,  and  supporting  both 
new  and  experienced  teachers  in  implementing  sound  teaching  practices. 
Teachers  suggested  that  improvement  in  McKinney  is  faster  and  continual 
because  the  rapid  assessment  information  system  fosters  rapid  learning  cy¬ 
cles:  collecting  student  assessment  information,  making  decisions,  taking 
action,  and  evaluating  outcomes.  In  McKinney,  cycle  time  was  reduced  to 
the  point  where  teachers  made  instructional  adjustments  on  a  daily  basis. 
The  implication  is  that  schools  with  a  faster  cycling  rate  are  likely  to  learn 
and  improve  faster  and  ultimately  outperform  schools  with  a  slower  cycling 
rate.  Schools  that  rapidly  assess  student  progress  may  improve  instruction 
at  a  faster  rate,  resulting  in  improved  student  outcomes  to  the  degree  that 
the  assessments  provide  instructionally  valid  information. 
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RAPID  ASSESSMENT  AND  INQUIRY-ORIENTED  LEARNING 

Some  scholars  may  contend  that  the  type  of  instruction  fostered  by  rapid 
assessment  may  be  inconsistent  with  current  trends  toward  inquiry-oriented, 
socially  constructed  learning.  This  would  be  true  if  rapid  assessment  led  to 
more  drill  and  practice,  less  critical  thinking,  narrowing  of  the  curriculum 
to  material  covered  by  the  state-mandated  test,  and  less  time  foi  mquii  y- 
oriented  activities.  However,  interviewees  reported  the  opposite  effects. 
They  reported  that  teachers  had  more  time  to  spend  on  activities  that  were 
not  directly  tested  precisely  because  rapid  assessment  made  them  more 
effective  in  teaching  the  material  that  was  tested. 

Rapid  assessment  provides  diagnostic  information  that  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  McKinney  found  useful.  If  they  were  inclined,  they  could 
have  allocated  the  entire  school  day  to  the  Rapid  Assessment  programs. 
However,  they  allocated  a  half  hour  per  day  for  the  Reading  Assessment 
portion  and  a  half  hour  a  day  for  the  Math  Assessment  portion — half  of  the 
time  that  is  recommended  by  the  Rapid  Assessment  Corporation.  This  in¬ 
dicates  a  desire  to  spend  more  time  on  activities  other  than  the  Rapid 
Assessment  programs.  Although  teachers  and  administrators  in  McKinney 
clearly  found  rapid  assessment  to  be  valuable,  it  is  also  clear  that  they  felt 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  school  day  should  be  spent  on  other  activities. 
This  is  consistent  with  the  conclusion  that  much  of  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  is  that  they  free  up  time  to  spend  on  other  activities.  It  also  suggests 
that  it  may  be  premature  to  conclude  that  teachers  and  administrators  in 
McKinney  subscribe  to  a  philosophy  of  instruction  that  is  inconsistent  with 
social  constructivism. 

If  it  is  true  that  students  in  McKinney  “love  to  read”  and  “love  math,” 
this  would  seem  to  suggest  that  instructional  approaches  in  this  district  go 
far  beyond  simple  transmission  models — unless  one  wants  to  argue  that 
transmission  models  foster  a  love  of  reading  and  math.  Clearly,  the  results 
of  this  study  raise  important  questions,  but  if  the  findings  are  confirmed  by 
other  researchers,  the  implication  is  that  funding  for  rapid  assessment 
programs  may  enable  schools  to  begin  to  address  the  challenge  of  the  No 
Child  Left  Behind  Act  to  improve  student  achievement  without  compro¬ 
mising  educational  quality. 


Notes 

1  Pseudonyms  are  used  to  avoid  any  appearance  that  the  author  endorses  the  assessment 
products  and  the  company  that  produces  them.  The  author  has  no  affiliation  with  the  Rapid 
Assessment  Corporation  and  has  received  no  funding  from  the  corporation. 

2  The  interview  questionnaire  is  available  at  http://www.tc.umn.edu/~yehxx008/ 
Questionnaire.pdf. 
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In  this  study,  I  argue  that  American  history  textbooks  present  discrete,  heroic,  one¬ 
dimensional,  and  neatly  packaged  master  narratives  that  deny  students  a  complex, 
realistic,  and  rich  understanding  of  people  and  events  in  American  history.  In  mak¬ 
ing  this  argument,  I  examine  the  master  narratives  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in 
high  school  history  textbooks  and  show  how  textbooks  present  prescribed,  oversimpli¬ 
fied,  and  uncontroversial  narratives  of  King  that  obscure  important  elements  in 
King’s  life  and  thought.  Such  master  narratives,  I  contend,  permeate  most  history 
textbooks  and  deny  students  critical  lenses  through  which  to  examine,  analyze,  and 
interpret  social  issues  today.  The  article  concludes  with  suggestions  about  how  teachers 
might  begin  to  address  the  current  problem  of  master  narratives  and  offer  alternative 
approaches  to  presenting  U.S.  history. 


During  my  years  as  a  high  school  history  teacher  in  the  early  1990s,  I 
observed  the  extent  to  which  history  textbooks  often  presented  simplistic, 
one-dimensional  interpretations  of  American  history  within  a  heroic  and 
celebratory  master  narrative.1  The  ideas  and  representations  in  textbooks 
presented  a  teleological  progression  from  “great  men”  to  “great  events,” 
usually  focusing  on  an  idealistic  evolution  toward  American  democracy. 
Reflecting  on  these  years,  I  also  remember  how  heavily  teachers  relied  on 
these  textbooks,  consequently  denying  students  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
complexity  and  richness  of  American  history. 

U.S.  history  courses  and  curricula  are  dominated  by  such  heroic  and 
celebratory  master  narratives  as  those  portraying  George  Washington  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  as  the  heroic  “Founding  Fathers,”  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
the  “Great  Emancipator,”  and  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  the  messianic 
savior  of  African  Americans.  Often  these  figures  are  portrayed  in  isolation 
from  other  individuals  and  events  in  their  historical  context.  At  the  same 
time,  the  more  controversial  aspects  of  their  lives  and  beliefs  are  left  out  of 
many  history  textbooks.  The  result  is  that  students  often  are  exposed  to 
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simplistic,  one-dimensional,  and  truncated  portraits  that  deny  them  a  re¬ 
alistic  and  multifaceted  picture  of  American  history.  In  this  way,  such  texts 
and  curricula  undermine  a  key  purpose  of  learning  history  in  the  first 
place:  History  should  provide  students  with  an  understanding  of  the  com¬ 
plexities,  contradictions,  and  nuances  in  American  history,  and  knowledge 
of  its  triumphs  and  strengths.2 

In  his  highly  regarded  book,  Lies  My  Teacher  Told  Me:  Everything  Your 
American  History  Textbook  Got  Wrong,  James  Loewen  argued  that  “Textbooks 
are  often  muddled  by  the  conflicting  desires  to  promote  inquiry  and  to 
indoctrinate  blind  patriotism”  and  that  history  is  usually  presented  as  “facts 
to  be  learned,”  free  of  controversy  and  contradictions  between  American 
ideals  and  practice.  According  to  Loewen,  the  simplistic  and  doctrinaire 
content  in  most  history  textbooks  contributes  to  student  boredom  and  fails 
to  challenge  students  to  think  about  the  relationship  of  history  to  contem¬ 
porary  social  affairs  and  life.3 

Loewen’s  argument  is  not  new.  In  1935,  historian  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  also 
noted  the  tendency  of  textbooks  to  promote  certain  master  narratives  while 
leaving  out  differing  or  controversial  information  about  historical  figures 
and  events.  As  an  example,  Du  Bois  noted, 

One  is  astonished  in  the  study  of  history  at  the  recurrence  of  the  idea 
that  evil  must  be  forgotten,  distorted,  skimmed  over.  We  must  not 
remember  that  Daniel  Webster  got  drunk  but  only  remember  that  he 
was  a  splendid  constitutional  lawyer.  We  must  forget  that  George 
Washington  was  a  slave  owner,  or  that  Thomas  Jefferson  had  mulatto 
children,  or  that  Alexander  Hamilton  had  Negro  blood,  and  simply 
remember  the  things  we  regard  as  creditable  and  inspiring.  The  dif¬ 
ficulty,  of  course,  with  this  philosophy  is  that  history  loses  its  value  as 
an  incentive  and  example;  it  paints  perfect  men  and  noble  nations,  but 
it  does  not  tell  the  truth.4 

The  dominance  of  master  narratives  in  textbooks  denies  students  a  com¬ 
plicated,  complex,  and  nuanced  portrait  of  American  history.  As  a  result, 
students  often  receive  information  that  is  inaccurate,  simplistic,  and  dis¬ 
connected  from  the  realities  of  contemporary  local,  national,  and  world 
affairs.  When  master  narratives  dominate  history  textbooks,  students  find 
history  boring,  predictable,  or  irrelevant.  If  we  continue  on  this  course  of 
presenting  history  to  students,  we  risk  producing  a  generation  that  does  not 
understand  its  history  or  the  connection  of  that  history  to  the  contemporary 
world.  We  also  deny  students  access  to  relevant,  dynamic,  and  often  con¬ 
troversial  history  or  critical  lenses  that  would  provide  them  insight  into  the 
dilemmas,  challenges,  and  realities  of  living  in  a  democratic  society  such  as 
the  United  States. 
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In  this  article,  I  examine  how  textbooks  present  heroic,  uncritical,  and 
celebratory  master  narratives  of  history.  In  doing  so,  I  illustrate  the  master 
narratives  that  history  textbooks  present  of  one  of  America’s  most  heroic 
icons,  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  I  illuminate  how  high  school  history  text¬ 
books  promote  King  through  three  master  narratives:  King  as  a  messiah, 
King  as  the  embodiment  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  and  King  as  a  mod¬ 
erate.  Having  shown  how  textbook  master  narratives  portray  King,  I  con¬ 
clude  by  suggesting  how  teachers  might  move  beyond  the  limitations  of 
these  narratives  to  offer  students  a  more  complex,  accuiate,  and  lealistic 
view  of  figures  and  events  in  American  history.'5 


METHODOLOGY  AND  TEXTBOOK  SELECTION 

Literary  analysis,  a  primary  method  in  intellectual  history,  is  the  main 
methodological  approach  used  for  this  study.  According  to  historian  Ri¬ 
chard  Beringer,  literary  analysis  “involves  reading  source  material  and 
drawing  evidence  from  that  material  to  be  used  in  supporting  a  point  of 
view  or  thesis.”6  In  most  cases,  such  source  material  includes  poetry,  novels, 
or  short  stories,  but  it  may  also  include  nonhctional  material.  Beringer 
presents  a  straightforward  approach  to  conducting  literary  analysis:  (1)  read 
the  literature,  (2)  note  the  themes,  (3)  discuss  the  themes,  and  (4)  support 
your  conclusion  by  example.  In  this  study,  high  school  history  textbooks 
serve  as  the  source  material.  The  focal  point  of  this  investigation  is  the 
representation  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  in  the  textbooks.  King  was  cho¬ 
sen  as  a  subject  of  analysis  because  he  is  a  widely  recognized  figure  in 
American  history  whose  image  has  come  to  epitomize  ideals  of  democracy, 
equality,  and  freedom  in  America. 

To  explore  how  contemporary  textbooks  represent  King,  I  examine  six 
popular  and  widely  adopted  American  history  textbooks:  The  American 
Pageant  (2002)  by  Thomas  A.  Bailey,  David  M.  Kennedy,  and  Lizabeth  Co¬ 
hen;  American  Odyssey:  The  United  States  in  the  20th  Century  (2004)  by  Gary 
B.  Nash;  America:  Pathways  to  the  Present  (2005)  by  Andrew  Cayton,  Linda 
Reed,  Elisabeth  Perry,  and  Allan  M.  Winkler;  The  Americans  (2005)  by 
Gerald  A.  Danzer  et  al.;  The  American  Nation:  A  History  of  the  United  States 
(2003)  by  John  A.  Garraty  and  Mark  C.  Carnes;  and  The  American  People: 
Creating  a  Nation  and  a  Society  (2004)  by  Gary  B.  Nash,  Julie  Jeffrey,  et  al.7 

According  to  the  American  Textbook  Council,  America:  Pathways  to  the 
Present,  American  Odyssey,  and  The  Americans  are  widely  used  in  American 
high  schools.  Other  textbook  studies  cite  The  American  People:  Creating  a 
Nation  and  a  Society  as  a  popular  textbook.  I  chose  The  American  Nation 
because  of  its  focus  on  political  history  and  because  it  is  a  “bestseller”  for 
Allyn  &  Bacon.  The  American  Pageant  has  long  been  a  popular  textbook  for 
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high-level  and  advanced  placement  students  in  high  school.8  In  addition, 
the  Thomas  B.  Fordham  Foundation  cited  The  American  Nation,  America: 
Pathways  to  the  Present,  American  Odyssey,  and  The  Americans  as  four  widely 
used  textbooks  in  U.S.  schools.9 

Highly  respected  historians  wrote  the  textbooks  examined  in  this  study, 
and  the  information  in  them  likely  represents  a  broad  spectrum  of  the  ideas 
that  are  being  conveyed  about  King  in  American  classrooms.10  Further¬ 
more,  historian  Van  Gosse,  who  has  conducted  studies  on  American  history 
textbooks,  stated  that  textbooks  are  “remarkably  similar  in  what  is  and  what 
is  not  included;  how  an  incident,  person,  or  occasion  is  described;  and  in 
the  sequence  used  to  establish  relationships  among  events.”11  Gosse’s  as¬ 
sertion  about  the  similarity  of  content  among  history  textbooks  supports  my 
claim  that  these  six  textbooks  may  be  considered  representative  of  a  much 
larger  selection  of  high  school  history  texts. 

KING  AS  A  MESSIAH 

One  way  that  textbooks  package  information  for  students  is  through  the 
presentation  of  messianic  master  narratives.  A  messianic  master  narrative 
highlights  one  exceptional  individual  as  the  progenitor  of  a  movement,  a 
leader  who  rose  to  lead  a  people.  The  idea  of  messianism  has  long  been  a 
part  of  American  culture  and  religion.  Rooted  in  Judeo-Christian  tradition 
and  beliefs,  the  concept  of  a  deliverer  coming  to  Earth  to  free  the  masses 
from  evil  or  oppression  has  been  very  appealing  to  Americans  because  of 
the  predominance  of  Judeo-Christian  beliefs  and  traditions  in  the  United 
States.12 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  figure  in  American  history,  the  preacher 
has  historically  and  symbolically  been  viewed  as  a  messianic  figure  in  the 
African  American  community.  Historian  John  Blassingame  traced  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  noting,  “The  Black  preacher  had 
special  oratorical  skills  and  was  master  of  the  vivid  phrase,  folk  poetry,  and 
picturesque  words.”1'5  Given  the  resonance  of  preachers  as  messianic  fig¬ 
ures,  it  is  understandable  that  Reverend  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  evoked  a 
messianic  image  during  his  lifetime,  one  that  the  media  and  textbook  pub¬ 
lishers  continue  to  promote  today. 14 

King  understood  the  power  of  symbolism  and  metaphor  and  purpose¬ 
fully  evoked  messianic  imagery  and  symbolism  in  placing  the  struggle  of 
African  Americans  within  the  context  of  biblical  narratives.  During  his 
childhood  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  young  King  came  under  the  influence  of 
his  minister  father,  Daddy  King,  in  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  and  many 
other  great  preachers  throughout  the  South.  These  men  influenced  him 
with  the  biblical  style  of  storytelling.  The  preaching  that  King  was  exposed 
to  as  a  child  was  only  one  to  two  generations  removed  from  the  “slave 
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preaching”  that  black  Americans  heard  during  slavery,  which  was  full  of  the 
passion  and  pain  of  a  people  in  bondage.15  King  studied  and  piacticecl  the 
language,  mannerisms,  and  locution  of  the  black  preachers  and  began  to 
reconfigure  the  religious  metaphors  and  symbols  for  the  sti  uggles  of  his 
generation.16 

King’s  use  of  biblical  language  and  imagery  in  both  the  spoken  and 
written  word  also  promoted  a  messianic  tone  and  message  that  was  ap¬ 
pealing  to  a  predominantly  Christian  nation  such  as  United  States  dui  mg 
the  1950s  and  1960s.  His  merger  of  messianic  and  patriotic  symbolism 
appealed  to  America’s  patriotic  sensibilities  and  its  dominant  Christian  de¬ 
mography.  King,  like  many  political  and  religious  leaders  belore  and  aftei 
him,  understood  the  power  of  transcending  racial  ideological  barriers  by 
attempting  to  unify  people  under  American  and  Judeo-Christian  symbol¬ 
ism.17  His  references  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  U.S.  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  a  “promissory  note, 
juxtaposed  with  biblical  references  to  “trials  and  tribulations,”  “brother¬ 
hood,”  and  valleys,  hills,  and  “crooked  places”  helped  illuminate  the  images 
of  Moses  and  the  Exodus,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the  Founders. 

Given  many  historians’  focus  on  King  as  the  central  figure  in  the  civil 
rights  movement,  it  is  understandable  that  messianic  symbolism  continues 
to  be  associated  with  King.  For  example,  the  titles  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  books  on  King  allude  to  messianic  metaphor  and  symbolism.  They 
include  David  Garrow’s  Bearing  the  Cross ;  Stephen  Oates’s  Let  the  Trumpet 
Sound;  Taylor  Branch’s  trilogy  Parting  the  Waters,  A  Pillar  of  Fire,  and  At 
Canaan’s  Edge;  and  Michael  Dyson’s  I  May  Not  Get  There  with  You.18 

History  textbooks  today  also  use  messianic  symbolism  in  portraying  King 
as  a  messiah  or  “deliverer”  during  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott,  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  campaign,  and  the  March  on  Washington,  and  on  the  day  before 
King  was  killed.  For  instance,  four  of  the  six  textbooks  portray  King  as  an 
“unlikely  champion”  who  would  lead  his  people  to  the  “promised  land” 
during  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott.  The  unlikely  champion  reference 
parallels  Judeo-Christian  stories  of  Moses,  the  unlikely  deliverer  who  was 
the  son  of  an  Egyptian  pharaoh,  and  Jesus,  the  unlikely  deliverer  who  was 
the  son  of  a  humble  carpenter.  The  American  Pageant,  for  example,  states, 
“barely  twenty-seven  years  old,  King  seemed  an  unlikely  champion  of  the 
downtrodden  and  disenfranchised.”  The  American  Odyssey  says  of  King, 
“short  in  stature  and  gentle  in  manner,  King  was  at  the  time  only  27  years 
old.”  The  four  texts  referred  to  above  also  emphasize  King’s  youth  or  his 
privileged  background  as  attributes  that  made  him  an  “unlikely  deliverer” 
of  the  Montgomery  Movement.19 

Three  of  the  six  textbooks  identify  King’s  December  5,  1955,  speech  at 
Holt  Street  Baptist  Church  as  a  significant  event  during  the  boycott.20  The 
emphasis  on  this  particular  speech  further  reinforces  the  focus  on  King  as  a 
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messiah,  because  the  speech  is  replete  with  symbolic  messianic  messages 
and  metaphors  of  a  young,  unlikely  but  charismatic  savior.  American  Odyssey 
provides  the  most  extensive  coverage  of  the  speech,  including  a  picture  of 
King  delivering  the  speech,  and  quotes  the  following  passage: 

1  here  comes  a  time  when  people  get  tired.  We  are  here  this  evening 
to  say  to  those  who  have  mistreated  us  so  long  that  we  are  tired — tired 
of  being  segregated  and  humiliated,  tired  of  being  kicked  about  by  the 
brutal  feet  of  oppression  ...  If  you  will  protest  courageously  and  yet 
with  dignity  and  Christian  love,  in  the  history  books  that  are  written  in 
future  generations,  historians  will  have  to  pause  and  say  “there  lived  a 
great  people — a  black  people — who  injected  a  new  meaning  and  dig¬ 
nity  into  the  veins  of  civilization.”  This  is  our  challenge  and  our  over¬ 
whelming  responsibility.21 

King’s  words  reflected  that  of  a  young  messiah  trying  to  persuade  his 
oppressed  people  to  endure  their  trials  and  tribulations  in  the  short  term 
because  their  cause  was  just  and  because  they  could  expect  a  better  future. 
Such  portrayals  evoke  the  imagery  of  Jesus  and  Moses  leading  the  masses 
and  encouraging  their  people  to  endure  temporary  hardships  for  the  long¬ 
term  benefits  of  reaching  paradise  or  the  “promised  land.” 

Like  many  of  King’s  speeches,  the  Holt  Street  speech  shows  King  in  the 
messianic  mission  of  delivering  “God-inspired”  words  to  the  masses.  Amer¬ 
ica:  Pathways,  The  Americans,  and  The  American  People  also  quote  from  this 
speech,  reinforcing  King’s  strong  words  pertaining  to  Christian  love  and 
the  liberation  of  the  masses  from  the  “brutal  feet  of  oppression.”  The  Amer¬ 
icans  provides  a  block  quotation  from  the  speech  and  further  reiterates  its 
messianic  symbolism,  stating  that  “the  impact  of  King’s  speech — the  rhythm 
of  his  words,  the  power  of  his  rising  and  falling  voice — -brought  people  to 
their  feet.”22  The  textbooks’  focus  on  a  “messianic  King,”  even  during  his 
early  life,  denies  students  an  opportunity  to  see  King  as  a  real  person  and  as 
a  young  man  who  develops  into  a  leader  over  time.  Students  also  lose  the 
opportunity  to  study  the  community  leadership  in  Birmingham  before 
King  and  to  learn  about  the  many  ordinary  citizens,  whom  King  called  his 
“foot  soldiers,”  who  also  played  significant  roles  in  the  civil  rights  move¬ 
ment. 

All  the  textbooks  that  I  examined  also  promote  messianic  imagery  in 
their  presentations  of  the  Birmingham  campaign  and  the  1963  March  on 
Washington.  For  instance,  most  of  the  textbooks  evoke  messianic  symbolism 
of  the  apostle  Paul’s  letters  to  the  masses  by  printing,  in  part,  King’s  ex¬ 
planations  to  Christian  ministers  for  breaking  segregation  laws  and  advo¬ 
cating  for  social  justice.  American  Odyssey,  for  example,  uses  messianic 
symbolism  by  preceding  King’s  “Letter  from  a  Birmingham  Jail”  with  the 
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following  statement:  “Representing  the  opposition  was  King,  who  timed  the 
demonstrations  to  include  his  arrest  on  Good  friday,  the  Christian  holy  day 
marking  the  death  of  Jesus.”23  Three,  other  textbooks  also  provide  block 
quotations  from  King’s  “Birmingham  Letter.”  America:  Pathways  sets  up  its 
section  about  the  Birmingham  Letter  and  campaign  by  discussing  King’s 
answer  to  a  reporter  who  questioned  him  about  how  long  he  would  stay  in 
Birmingham.  America:  Pathways  states  that  King  drew  on  a  biblical  stoiy 
and  told  them  he  would  remain  until  ‘Pharaoh  lets  God  s  people  go. 

While  The  American  Pageant  and  The  American  People  both  discuss  the 
Birmingham  campaign,  neither  mentions  King  s  letter.  However,  they  moie 
than  compensate  for  their  minimal  messianic  symbolism  of  King  in  Bii- 
mingham  with  their  overly  messianic  portrayals  of  King  at  the  March  on 
Washington.  The  American  Pageant  and  The  American  People  further  illumi¬ 
nate  this  imagery  by  providing  a  color  picture  of  King  waving  before  the 
multitude  of  people.  The  textbook  images  of  King  are  reminiscent  of  Hol¬ 
lywood  portrayals  of  Jesus’  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  in  which  Jesus  is  often 
portrayed  with  outstretched  arms  before  a  multitude  of  his  followers. 

America:  Pathways  quotes  extensively  from  the  “I  Have  a  Dream”  speech 
and  provides  messianic  symbolism  by  featuring  a  photo  of  a  long  proces¬ 
sional  of  marchers,  also  symbolic  of  the  crowds  that  gathered  to  hear  Jesus’ 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  American  Odyssey,  The  Americans,  and  The  American 
Nation  discuss  and  highlight  the  March  on  Washington  to  a  lesser  extent  but 
still  evoke  similar  examples  of  symbolism  and  imagery.  However,  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Nation  largely  resists  the  more  flowery  or  symbolic  messianic  language 
of  the  other  texts. 

Most  of  the  textbooks  address  the  last  two  major  campaigns  of  King’s 
life — the  march  to  Selma  and  his  final  days  in  Memphis.  In  all  cases,  the 
authors  continue  a  type  of  messianic  passion  play,  concluding  with  King’s 
famous  “I’ve  Been  to  the  Mountaintop”  speech.  The  Selma  campaign  was 
the  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference’s  (SCLC)  march  from 
Selma,  Alabama,  to  Montgomery  to  further  heighten  the  national  intensity 
of  the  movement  and  to  help  push  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  through 
Congress.  American  Odyssey  provides  a  half-page  black-and-white  photo  of  a 
long  processional  of  people  marching  from  over  the  horizon,  approaching 
from  the  Edmund  Pettus  Bridge  outside  of  Selma  on  the  way  to  the  state 
capital  of  Montgomery,  Alabama.26  This  may  easily  be  seen  as  symbolic  of 
Moses  and  the  Israelites  crossing  the  Red  Sea. 

All  the  texts  that  mention  the  Selma  march  deliver  an  Exodus-type  nar¬ 
rative  in  which  King’s  last  “plague,”  the  march,  eventually  forced  a 
“Pharonic”  President  Johnson  to  push  for  the  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  Moreover,  the  authors  of  America:  Pathways  believed  that  John¬ 
son’s  use  of  the  language  and  symbolism  of  the  civil  rights  movement  was  so 
important  that  they  quoted  a  passage  from  a  speech  given  by  the  president 
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shortly  after  the  Selma  march.  America:  Pathways  quotes  Johnson’s  use  of  the 
civil  rights  anthem:  “And  . . .  we  . .  .  shall  . . .  overcome.”27  Like  the  biblical 
pharaoh  who  eventually  acknowledged  the  Hebrew  God  in  the  Exodus,  The 
Americans  portrayal  of  Johnson’s  co-option  of  “We  shall  overcome”  con¬ 
jures  up  the  messianic  story  of  Moses  in  the  Exodus  and  parallels  Pharaoh 
Rameses’s  acknowledgement  of  the  power  of  Moses’  God — in  this  case,  the 
momentum  and  energy  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Another  symbolic  messianic  moment  that  four  of  the  six  textbooks 
present  is  King’s  legendary  “Eve  Been  to  the  Mountaintop”  speech, 
delivered  on  April  3,  1968,  the  night  before  his  assassination.  The  Americans, 
America:  Pathways,  The  American  People,  and  American  Odyssey  provide 
quotations  from  this  final  speech,  delivered  while  King  was  in  Memphis 
helping  striking  garbage  workers.  The  Americans  also  alludes  to  the 
night  before  King’s  death  as  a  kind  of  Gethsemane28  for  King.  It  states 
that  “Dr.  King  seemed  to  sense  that  death  was  near,”29  while  American 
Odyssey  reports, 


The  night  before  his  death  King  spoke  at  a  church  rally.  He  might 
have  had  a  premonition  when  he  said,  “We’ve  got  some  difficult  days 
ahead.  But  it  doesn’t  matter  with  me  now.  Because  I’ve  been  to  the 
mountaintop  ...  I  may  not  get  there  with  you,  but  I  want  you  to  know 
tonight  . .  .  that  we  as  a  people  will  get  to  the  promised  land!”80 


The  messianic  master  narratives  of  King  in  textbooks  make  him  seem  like 
a  superhuman  figure  who  made  few  (if  any)  mistakes  and  who  was  beloved 
by  his  Christian  brethren.  Textbooks  largely  fail  to  present  King  as  expe¬ 
riencing  any  personal  weaknesses,  struggles,  or  shortcomings,  nor  do  they 
convey  the  tensions  that  he  encountered  among  other  civil  rights  leaders 
and  some  Christian  organizations.  A  more  humanizing  portrayal  of  King 
and  the  events  surrounding  him  would  address  these  issues  and  help  us 
move  beyond  his  larger-than-life  image.  Taking  King  out  of  the  messianic 
master  narrative  and  presenting  him  within  the  context  of  his  full  humanity 
provides  a  much  more  accurate,  historically  contextualized  image  of  the 
man  and  what  he  stood  for. 

A  critical  presentation  of  King  would  provide  insight  into  the  life  of 
an  ordinary  man  who,  along  with  others,  challenged  extraordinary 
forces  and  institutions  to  gain  full  citizenship  rights  for  all.  Such  a  strat¬ 
egy  presents  a  more  complex,  genuine,  and  interesting  knowledge  base 
that  would  likely  excite  students  about  history.  It  might  also  make  history 
“real”  to  students  in  a  way  that  will  help  them  see  themselves  as  ordinary 
citizens  who  could  bring  about  positive  and  progressive  social  change  in 
American  society. 
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KING  AS  THE  EMBODIMENT  OF  THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT 

A  second  master  narrative  prevalent  in  the  textbooks  is  King  as  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  civil  rights  movement.  This  type  of  master  narrative  allows 
textbook  writers  and  publishers  to  condense  a  large  body  of  information 
within  the  life  of  an  individual,  event,  or  series  of  events.  Historians  often 
portray  social  movements  and  events  in  a  top-down  or  Whiggish  man¬ 
ner  that  promotes  a  “great  man”  or  “great  event”  narrative  of  progress. 
Herbert  Butterfield  characterized  Whiggish  history  as  the  tendency  in 
many  historians  ...  to  emphasize  certain  principles  of  progiess  in  the  past 
and  to  produce  a  story  which  is  the  ratification  if  not  the  glorification  of  the 
present.”32  While  the  term  is  British,  one  need  only  think  about  the  nar¬ 
ratives  of  American  history  to  see  that  the  United  States  has  its  own  history 
ofWhiggism. 

For  example,  Christopher  Columbus  is  portrayed  as  “discovering”  the 
Americas  despite  the  evidence  that  others  likely  came  before  him,  and  more 
important,  that  the  Arawaks  and  other  Native  Americans  did  not  view 
themselves  as  having  been  discovered.33  We  are  equally  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  “Founding  Fathers,”  such  as  Jefferson,  Washington,  Madison, 
Hamilton,  Franklin,  and  others  as  symbols  of  American  democracy,  and 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  the  “Great  Emancipator”  and  symbol  of  freedom. 
However,  we  are  rarely  exposed  to  stories  of  countless  other  men  and 
women  whose  actions  were  also  instrumental  in  bringing  about  democracy 
and  freedom  in  the  United  States.  While  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  field 
of  social  history  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  common  folk,  narratives  of  “great” 
men  and  events  pushing  America  toward  an  ideal  of  progress  and  civili¬ 
zation  continue  to  constitute  the  standard  way  in  which  many  historians  and 
history  textbooks  disseminate  information. 

In  telling  the  story  of  the  civil  rights  movement,  many  scholars  and  the 
media  have  used  the  Whiggish  approach,  with  King  as  the  primary  architect 
of  and  spokesman  for  the  movement.  Even  during  King’s  lifetime,  the  me¬ 
dia  focused  primarily  on  King  and  his  agenda  when  covering  the  move¬ 
ment.  This  overwhelming  focus  on  King  has  had  a  lasting  effect  on  the 
present-day  tendency  to  view  King  as  the  sole  impetus  for  and  sustainer  of 
the  movement.  In  fact,  many  historians  periodize  the  movement  beginning 
with  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  in  1 954  and  Rosa  Parks  and  the  emergence 
of  King  as  a  leader  in  1955,  and  ending  with  King’s  assassination  in  1968. 
All  the  textbooks  examined  use  the  1954/1955-1968  time  period — or  what 
some  call  the  “King  years” — to  frame  their  discussions  of  the  civil  rights 
movement. 

Historian  Peniel  Joseph  argued  that  the  emphasis  on  King  and  this  “he¬ 
roic”  period  of  the  movement  silences  many  other  voices  before,  during, 
and  after  1954/1955-1968.  As  a  result,  the  more  radical  or  militant  voices  of 
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the  civil  rights  movement,  such  as  the  Black  Panthers,  North  Carolina  mil¬ 
itant  Robert  Franklin  Williams,  Leroi  Jones  (Amiri  Baraka),  and  others  are 
muffled  or  silenced.34  The  popular  media  and  high  school  history  texts 
provide  a  master  narrative  portraying  a  linear  progression  in  which  King 
helped  move  the  country  toward  a  “colorblind”  society,  despite  some 
bumps  in  the  road. 

The  American  Pageant  first  brings  up  King  as  a  major  figure  in  discussing 
desegregation  in  the  South  during  the  Eisenhower  years.  The  master  nar¬ 
rative  begins  here  as  the  text  describes  King  and  his  wife,  Coretta,  having  to 
spend  their  wedding  night  in  a  black-owned  funeral  parlor  because  of  seg¬ 
regation  laws.  The  text  then  covers  key  moments  of  the  movement,  such  as 
the  murder  of  Emmett  Till,  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Little  Rock 
Crisis.  The  emergence  of  King  as  a  leader  in  1955  is  considered  a  pivotal 
event.  While  The  American  Pageant  acknowledges  that  after  King’s  assassi¬ 
nation  “the  job  was  far  from  completed,”  the  book  implies  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  was  over  by  shifting  away  from  civil  rights  to  a  focus  on 
Vietnam,  and  ending  the  chapter  in  the  year  1968. 35 

America:  Pathways  follows  a  similar  format,  setting  the  stage  for  the  move¬ 
ment  by  discussing  Jackie  Robinson’s  integration  of  major  league  baseball, 
Brown  v.  Board,  Little  Rock,  and  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott.  America: 
Pathways  presents  King  “as  the  Movement”  and  introduces  the  movement 
with  a  picture  of  what  appears  to  be  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott.36  While 
America:  Pathways  pays  some  homage  to  a  variety  of  civil  rights  organizations 
and  activists  such  as  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee 
(SNCC),  the  Congress  on  Racial  Equality  (CORE),  James  Baldwin,  Fannie 
Lou  Hamer,  Malcolm  X,  and  the  Black  Panthers,  King  remains  at  the  center 
of  its  discussion.  America:  Pathways  portrays  King’s  image  and  cites  his 
speeches  and  writings  far  more  than  any  other  person  or  organization  in¬ 
volved  in  the  movement. 

The  Americans  gives  some  coverage  to  often  overlooked  activists  such  as 
E.  D.  Nixon,  but  the  text  is  dominated  by  images  of  King  and  references  to 
and  quotations  from  his  speeches.  The  chapter  on  the  civil  rights  movement 
ends  with  the  death  of  King  in  1968,  in  a  section  titled  “Legacy  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement.”  Such  a  title  implies  that  the  civil  rights  movement  was 
over  after  King’s  death  and  that  it  was  time  to  assess  the  movement.37 

The  American  Nation  focuses  less  on  King  and  covers  the  civil  rights 
movement  under  the  broadly  formatted  chapter  titled  “From  Camelot  to 
Watergate.”  Thus,  this  text  differs  from  the  others  by  placing  King  in  a 
larger  context  and  by  subsuming  King  and  the  civil  rights  movement  within 
the  extensive  coverage  of  the  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon  administra¬ 
tions.  The  book  does  situate  King  during  his  later  years,  1965-1968,  within 
the  context  of  the  Vietnam  War,  but  without  much  discussion  of  King’s 
participation  in  the  antiwar  movement. 
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The  periodization  of  the  movement  in  the  popular  media  and  in  text¬ 
books  to  correspond  with  the  years  of  King’s  leadership  has  contributed  to  a 
linear  and  shallow  framework  from  which  students  learn  little  about  the 
true  breadth  and  depth  of  the  movement.  As  a  result,  texts  examine  briefly 
(or  ignore  entirely)  events  and  activists  before  and  after  the  King  years. 
For  example,  some  of  the  textbooks  ignore  or  give  only  a  cursory  treatment 
to  the  role  of  Booker  T.  Washington,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Anna  Julia  Cooper, 
E.  Franklin  Frazier,  Ida  B.  Wells,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  Benjamin 
E.  Mays,  and  A.  Phillip  Randolph  in  helping  establish  the  fertile  ground 
from  which  massive  nonviolent  direct  action  blossomed  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s. 

These  and  other  black  leaders,  along  with  numerous  events  during  the 
first  half  of  the  20th  century,  helped  formulate  the  philosophical  and  the¬ 
oretical  foundations  of  arguments  for  black  economics,  civil  and  human 
rights,  pan-Africanism,  and  other  pertinent  issues  that  were  the  linchpins  of 
1950s  and  1960s  mass  social  activism.  An  example  of  an  event  that  predates 
the  1954/1955-1968  periodization  and  that  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the 
texts  is  the  “Don’t  Buy  Where  You  Can’t  Work”  campaigns  of  the  1930s. 
These  campaigns  were  organized  by  blacks  in  Chicago,  New  York,  and 
other  cities  in  an  effort  to  force  white-owned  businesses  to  hire  black  work¬ 
ers.  Even  prior  to  these  campaigns,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Marcus  Garvey,  and 
others  debated  the  concept  of  black  economic  cooperation  and  black  con¬ 
sumer  power  as  means  of  promoting  civil  rights  for  black  Americans. 

Even  within  the  1954/1955-1968  time  frame,  most  of  the  texts  portray 
SNCC,  CORE,  and  individuals  such  as  Fannie  Lou  Hamer,  Ella  Baker, 
Robert  Moses,  and  E.  D.  Nixon  as  supporting  cast  members  for  “King’s 
Movement,”  if  they  discuss  them  at  all.  By  downplaying  the  voices  of  many 
people  involved  in  the  movement,  the  textbooks  make  it  appear  as  though 
King  dominated  the  discourse  until  the  emergence  of  militant  groups  dur¬ 
ing  the  mid-  to  late  1960s. 

However,  black  women  such  as  Ella  Baker  were  critical  of  King’s  male 
chauvinism  and  his  failure  to  advocate  forcefully  for  female  leadership  in 
the  movement.  As  one  of  the  matriarchs  of  the  movement,  a  founder  of 
SNCC,  and  one-time  executive  director  of  SCLC  (of  which  King  was  pres¬ 
ident),  Baker  earned  her  place  in  history  as  an  important  guiding  force  in 
the  movement.  However,  she  is  minimally  covered  because  the  textbooks 
spotlight  King  as  the  focal  point.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Fannie  Lou 
Hamer,  Septima  Clark,  Jo  Ann  Robinson,  and  many  other  women  who 
played  critical  roles  in  the  movement.40  This  maternal  frame  of  reference 41 
denies  women’s  significance  as  primary  initiators  of  the  movement.  The 
minimal  coverage  and  maternal  representation  of  women  in  leadership 
roles  perpetuate  stereotypical,  biased,  and  inaccurate  views  of  women  in 
American  history.  Textbook  writers  need  to  respond  to  this  problem  by 
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integrating  women  into  textbooks  not  as  supporting  cast  members,  but 
rather  as  primary  leaders  in  order  to  provide  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
women’s  participation  in  the  movement.42 

From  a  practical  standpoint,  it  is  understandable  that  textbook  writers 
have  difficulty  giving  equal  attention  to  all  who  participated  in  the  black 
freedom  struggle.  However,  textbook  writers  have  an  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
tribute  more  balanced  and  comprehensive  information  about  the  move¬ 
ment.  They  also  have  a  chance  to  show  the  roles  that  many  people  and 
events  played  in  the  overall  realization  of  greater  equality  for  African 
Americans  during  the  decades  before  and  after  the  so-called  King  years.  In 
addition,  if  textbook  publishers  would  reconceptualize  the  manner  in  which 
textbooks  periodize  information  and  present  a  more  fluid  history,  students 
would  see  greater  connections  between  the  past,  present,  and  future. 

Vincent  Harding  discussed  this  problem  of  linearity  in  studying  the  black 
freedom  struggle  and  suggested  an  alternative  framework  that  highlights 
the  contributions  of  many  to  the  movement.  Using  the  analogy  of  a  river, 
Harding  suggested  that  we  view  the  struggle  of  black  folk  as  a  winding, 
tumultuous,  and  continuous  river  in  which  there  are  high  tides  and  low 
tides.  In  this  analogy,  Harding  sees  all  people  involved  in  the  struggle  for 
equality  as  active  contributors,  with  the  low  tides  as  precursors  to  the  larger 
waves  and  vice  versa,  but  with  all  the  waves  and  the  events  recognized  for 
their  significance.4  5 

Textbooks  could  benefit  from  using  such  a  perspective  in  presenting  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  other  eras  of  history.44  Textbook  writers  and 
teachers  might  benefit  from  loosening  rigid  time  periods  to  help  their  stu¬ 
dents  see  more  clearly  the  connections  between  people  and  events  over 
time  and  their  significance  to  the  present.  Such  connections  tend  to  make 
history  more  interesting  and  relevant  for  students,  who  are  better  able  to 
see  the  relationship  between  the  civil  rights  movement  and  our  present 
struggles  for  equality,  democracy,  and  freedom. 

KING  AS  A  “MODERATE” 

A  third  master  narrative  prevalent  in  history  textbooks  is  that  of  King  as  a 
“moderate”  spokesperson  for  African  Americans.  This  theme  is  also  dom¬ 
inant  among  contemporary  scholars  and  the  popular  media,  who  label  King 
as  a  conservative,  a  moderate,  or  an  integrationist  without  presenting  a 
broad  picture  of  his  ideas  over  time.  Such  labels  downplay  King’s  radicalism 
and  have  allowed  King  to  be  used  for  causes  that  do  not  reflect  his  pro¬ 
gressive  ideas.  For  instance,  California  conservative  Ward  Connerly  has  of¬ 
ten  offered  ahistorical  presentations  of  King  as  a  “prophet”  for  a  “color¬ 
blind”  society  in  which  affirmative  action-type  programs  are  evil  and  cause 
reverse  discrimination,  despite  King’s  own  words  to  the  contrary.45 
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The  symbolism  of  moderation,  as  opposed  to  radicalism,  is  not  new  to 
American  history  and  literature  or  to  African  American  history.  In  the  past, 
scholars  have  perpetuated  this  master  narrative  in  portrayals  of  Frederick 
Douglass  versus  Alexander  Crummelf,  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois  versus  Booker 
T.  Washington  or  Marcus  Garvey,  and  even  today  with  Jesse  Jackson  versus 
Colin  Powell.  Even  during  their  lifetimes,  the  media  portrayed  King  as  a 
moderate  in  opposition  to  the  radical  Malcolm  X. 

During  the  early  years  of  King’s  activism,  Time  magazine  celebrated 
King’s  organizing  abilities  and  his  credentials  as  a  thinker.  The  magazine 
portrayed  King  as  a  moderate  voice  in  contrast  to  more  radical  calls  to 
address  the  race  problem  in  America.46  In  listing  the  social  philosophers 
whom  King  studied  in  college,  Time  omitted  the  name  of  Karl  Marx.  T  he 
magazine  also  dealt  with  King’s  more  radical  positions  as  functions  ol  his 
Christian  belief  in  peace  and  love.  Time  eventually  named  King  “Man  of  the 
Year”  in  1964.47  During  the  later  years  of  King’s  life,  however,  major  news 
magazines  and  other  media  criticized  their  “moderate  icon’s”  opposition  to 
the  Vietnam  War  and  his  plans  to  lead  a  class-based  coalition  called  the  Poor 
People’s  Campaign  to  march  on  Washington,  D.C.,  to  demand  a  larger 
piece  of  the  American  economic  pie. 

The  portrayal  of  King  as  a  moderate  is  not  without  some  historical  va¬ 
lidity.  During  the  years  of  the  movement,  King  and  his  advisors  were  aware 
of  the  need  both  to  appear  moderate  at  times  and  to  distance  King  from  the 
rhetoric  of  Malcolm  X  and  other  radicals.  One  of  King’s  associates,  Andrew 
Young,  commented  that  he  often  played  the  role  of  the  conservative  pro¬ 
tagonist  whose  job  it  was  to  balance  the  stances  of  King’s  more  radical 
lieutenants,  such  as  James  Bevel  and  Hosea  Williams.48  This  “balancing” 
tactic  reflected  King’s  moderate  stance  on  many  issues  and  his  political 
strategy  of  appealing  to  a  large  cross-section  of  the  American  populace.  At 
the  same  time,  evidence  that  King  was  perceived  as  a  radical  can  be  found  in 
his  surveillance  by  government  agencies.  For  instance,  attorney  general 
Robert  Kennedy  authorized  the  FBI  to  wiretap  King’s  phones  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  national  security,  and  King  was  hounded  under  the  FBI’s  Counter 
Intelligence  Program  (CONINTELPRO).49 

Historian  August  Meier  acknowledged  King’s  radicalism  and  his  attempt 
to  place  his  message  at  the  “center”  of  the  body  politic.  Meier  bestowed 
upon  King  the  dialectical  title  of  a  “conservative  militant.”  The  duality  of 
conservative  and  militant  positions  allowed  King  to  appeal  to  a  wider  au¬ 
dience  than  his  counterparts  in  the  movement  who  polarized  themselves  on 
the  extremes  of  ideas  for  change  (i.e.,  the  Black  Panthers  or  the  gradu¬ 
alists).50  For  the  most  part,  the  conservative  militant  duality  translates  to  the 
type  of  moderation  that  King  was  able  to  portray  in  order  to  make  the 
movement  palatable  to  a  wide  cross-section  of  Americans.  By  barely  men¬ 
tioning  or  not  acknowledging  at  all  the  U.S.  government’s  surveillance  of 
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King,  textbooks  portray  a  King  who  appears  noncontroversial  and  concil¬ 
iatory  rather  than  the  radical  and  controversial  figure  he  was  during  his 
lifetime. 

Textbooks  reinforce  the  image  of  King  as  a  moderate  by  providing  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  his  speeches  that  either  skim  over  or  omit  his  critiques  of 
American  capitalism  or  his  advocacy  of  a  radical  economic  and  political 
transformation  of  American  society.  Moreover,  King’s  critiques  of  poverty 
and  the  Vietnam  War  and  his  support  for  a  strong  black  economy  are 
ignored  or  minimally  discussed  in  nearly  all  the  textbooks  under  exami¬ 
nation.  For  instance,  the  textbooks  make  few  references  to  King’s  harshest 
critiques  of  American  society  in  his  “I  Have  a  Dream”  and  “Mountaintop” 
speeches. 

The  American  Pageant,  for  example,  quotes  passages  from  “I  Have  a 
Dream”  that  evoke  American  idealism  and  patriotism  and  visions  of  the 
classic  “melting  pot”  metaphor  of  a  multiracial  and  multicultural  society: 

When  the  architects  of  our  great  republic  wrote  the  magnificent  words 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  they  were 
signing  a  promissory  note  to  which  every  American  was  to  fall  heir. 
This  note  was  a  promise  that  all  men,  yes,  black  men  as  well  as  white 
men,  would  be  guaranteed  the  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.31 

American  Odyssey,  The  Americans,  The  American  Nation,  and  America:  Pathways 
also  quote  from  the  most  popularized  and  uncritical  parts  of  the  speech. 
While  The  American  People  quotes  the  same  well-known  passages  as  the  other 
texts,  it  offers  the  most  critical  perspective  of  the  March  on  Washington  by 
recounting  the  thoughts  of  civil  rights  activist  Anne  Moody: 

Not  all  were  moved.  Anne  Moody,  who  had  come  up  from  the  activist 
work  in  Mississippi  to  attend  the  event,  sat  on  the  grass  by  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  as  the  speaker’s  words  rang  out.  “Martin  Luther  King  went 
on  talking  about  his  dream,”  she  said.  “I  sat  there  thinking  that ...  we 
never  had  time  to  sleep,  much  less  dream.”52 

By  discussing  Anne  Moody’s  perspective,  the  authors  of  The  American  People 
attempt  to  balance  their  presentation  of  the  “Dream”  speech  by  showing 
that  not  everyone  who  heard  the  speech  perceived  it  to  be  a  messianic 
moment  or  the  pinnacle  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

Contemporary  popular  media  and  the  textbooks  examined  have  nearly 
solidified  King  and  his  words  in  time  on  that  sweltering  day  in  August  over 
four  decades  ago.  However,  most  of  us  do  not  read  the  words  containing 
King’s  critique  of  American  democracy,  nor  do  we  read  his  analogies  of 
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African  Americans  still  bound  by  the  chains  of  Ameiican  slavery.  The 
master  narrative  of  King’s  “Dream,  as  a  moderate  plea  for  the  expansion 
of  the  American  Dream,  has  overshadowed  his  more  radical  critique  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  substantial  U.S.  economic  growth  during  the  1950s 
and  1960s  and  his  insistence  that  America  live  up  to  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  it  claimed  to  hold  so  dear. 

In  fact,  the  “Dream”  speech  that  catapulted  King  to  the  national  and 
international  stage  and  solidified  his  image  as  the  moderate  spokespeison 
for  the  movement  also  contained  passages  that  revealed  a  more  ladical 
King.  Even  the  well-known  passage  from  King’s  “Dream”  speech  in  which 
he  tells  his  audience  that  “America  has  given  the  Negro  people  a  bad  check 
which  has  come  back  marked  ‘insufficient  funds  alludes  to  a  shift  in  King  s 
message  toward  discussing  issues  of  poverty  and  American  capitalism  as 
major  reasons  for  the  sustained  oppressive  conditions  of  blacks.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  high  school  students  reading  the  most  popular  textbooks  are 
rarely  exposed  to  these  aspects  of  that  famous  speech  in  which  King  stated, 

But  one  hundred  years  later  [after  the  Emancipation  Proclamation] 
the  life  of  the  Negro  is  still  sadly  crippled  by  the  manacles  of  segre¬ 
gation  and  the  chains  of  discrimination;  one  hundred  years  later  the 
Negro  lives  on  a  lonely  island  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  ocean  of 
material  prosperity;  one  hundred  years  later,  the  Negro  is  still  lan¬ 
guished  in  the  corners  of  American  society  and  finds  himself  an  exile 
in  his  own  land.  ’4 

All  the  textbooks  appear  cautious  in  dealing  with  King  and  his  increasing 
radicalism  after  the  Selma  campaign  of  1965.  Most,  in  fact,  attempt  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  the  issue  by  holding  on  to  the  moderate  King,  grasping  for  the  more 
patriotic  and  messianic  King  of  the  early  years,  and  showing  the  tension 
between  King  and  a  new  generation  of  black  radicals.  The  American  Pageant, 
for  instance,  states,  “The  pious  Christian  moderation  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  came  under  heavy  fire  from  this  second  wave  of  younger  black 
leaders,  who  privately  mocked  the  dignified  Dr.  King  as  ‘de  lawd.’  ” 

The  American  People  distances  King  from  the  radicalism  of  the  1965-1968 
era  and  ignores  King’s  more  radical  views  during  his  final  years.  It  states, 
“King  still  adhered  to  non-violence  and  interracial  cooperation.”  ’*’  Al¬ 
though  King  was  becoming  increasingly  vocal  in  his  criticism  of  American 
capitalism  and  the  country’s  gradualism  toward  eliminating  poverty,  The 
American  People  and  most  of  the  other  texts  defuse  King’s  radicalism  during 
his  later  years  by  juxtaposing  his  moderate  image  with  the  more  vocal  cries 
for  “Black  Powei”  of  the  young  radicals.57 

American  Odyssey  acknowledges  King’s  stand  against  the  Vietnam  War 
and  even  mentions  King’s  economic  concern  that  the  war  was  stifling  the 
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Johnson  administration’s  Great  Society  and  War  on  Poverty.  After  briefly 
mentioning  King  and  Vietnam,  American  Odyssey  quotes  from  the  “Moun- 
taintop”  speech  in  which  King  speculated  about  the  future,  the  “difficult 
days  ahead,”  and  his  people  making  it  to  the  “promised  land.”58  These 
quotes  allude  to  the  resiliency  of  black  people  in  overcoming  oppressive 
conditions,  rather  than  offering  a  critique  of  the  system  that  oppressed 
them.  The  American  Nation  and  The  Americans  also  overlook  King’s  increased 
radicalism  duiing  his  later  years.  All  the  texts  focus  on  the  moderate  aspects 
of  King’s  message  in  his  “Mountaintop”  speech. 

Perhaps  to  avoid  acknowledging  King’s  increased  radicalism  later  in  life, 
most  of  the  textbooks  highlight  King  during  the  early  years  of  his  partic¬ 
ipation  in  the  civil  rights  movement.  1  he  books  focus  on  the  cogency  of  his 
message  of  Ameiican  ideals  that  could  be  embraced  by  all  Americans,  but 
few  of  them  present  King’s  scathing  critiques  of  American  capitalism.  For 
instance,  in  a  piece  of  rare  video  footage  of  King,  recorded  just  weeks 
before  his  death  in  1968,  he  offered  an  analysis  of  American  capitalism  that 
in  tone  is  unlike  anything  portrayed  in  the  textbooks: 

At  the  very  same  time  that  America  refused  to  give  the  Negro  any 
land,  through  an  act  of  Congress,  our  government  was  giving  away 
millions  of  acres  of  land,  in  the  west  and  the  mid-west,  which  meant 
that  it  was  willing  to  undergird  its  white  peasants  from  Europe  with  an 
economic  floor.  But  not  only  did  they  give  the  land,  they  built  land- 
grant  colleges  with  government  money  to  teach  them  how  to  farm. 
Not  only  that,  they  provided  county  agents  to  further  their  expertise 
in  farming.  Not  only  that,  they  provided  low  interest  rates  in  order 
that  they  could  mechanize  their  farms.  Not  only  that,  many  of  these 
people  are  receiving  millions  of  dollars  in  federal  subsidies  not  to 
farm.  And  they  are  the  very  people  telling  the  black  man  that  he  ought 
to  lift  himself  up  by  his  own  bootstraps.59 

Such  views  on  black  poverty  during  King’s  later  years  are  almost  always 
skimmed  over  or  ignored  in  the  textbooks.  In  particular,  none  of  the  books 
mentions  that  while  King  abhorred  the  linguistic  connotations  of  Black 
Power,  he  supported  the  Black  Power  advocates’  concept  of  blacks  pooling 
their  economic  resources  to  improve  their  conditions.  He  stated,  “Black 
Power,  in  its  broad  and  positive  meaning,  is  a  call  to  amass  political  and 
economic  strength  to  achieve  legitimate  goals.  No  one  can  deny  that  the 
Negro  is  in  dire  need  of  this  kind  of  legitimate  power.”60 

Another  symbolic  representation  of  King  as  a  moderate  is  the  juxtapo¬ 
sition  of  King’s  words  and  activities  with  those  of  Malcolm  X.  The  American 
Pageant,  for  instance,  provides  the  classic  picture  of  Malcolm,  with  furled 
lips,  pointing  his  Anger  toward  his  audience.  The  text  of  The  American 
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Pageant  helps  readers  further  grasp  this  image  of  Malcolm:  Malcolm  X 
trumpeted  black  separatism  and  inveighed  against  the  blue  eyed  w  ite 
devils  In  contrast,  with  regard  to  King’s  death,  The  American  Pageant 
states,  “A  martyr  for  justice,  he  [King]  had  bled  and  died  against  the  pe¬ 
culiarly  American  thorn  of  race.  The  killing  of  King  cruelly  robbed  the 
American  people  of  one  of  the  most  inspirational  leaders  in  their  history. 

No  such  praise  is  noted  of  Malcolm  after  his  death.  Instead,  The  American 
Pageant  bluntly  states,  “in  early  1965,  he  [Malcolm]  was  cut  down  by  rival 
Nation  of  Islam  gunmen  while  speaking  to  a  large  crowd  in  New  York. 

While  The  American  Pageant  acknowledges  Malcolm  s  break  with  the  Na¬ 
tion  of  Islam  and  observes  that  Malcolm  began  to  “temper  his  separatist 
creed,”  it  holds  strongly  to  the  Martin/Malcolm  dichotomy  of  the  moderate 
versus  the  radical.  Almost  every  text  contrasts  a  moderate,  magnetic,  and 
inspirational  King  with  an  angry  and  militant  Malcolm.6  The  power  of 
these  images  of  King  and  Malcolm  help  reinforce,  for  students  reading 
these  textbooks,  the  moderate  master  narrative  of  King  and  the  prevailing 
dichotomy  of  these  two  men,  which  remains  pervasive  in  popular  culture 

and  society. 

American  Odyssey  follows  suit  in  dichotomizing  King  and  Malcolm.  Under 
a  section  entitled  “Malcolm  X  and  Black  Separatism,”  the  authors  state, 
“Black  separatism  was  the  antithesis  of  the  civil  rights  movement’s  goal  of 
racial  integration.  ”6^  Like  The  American  Pageant,  American  Odyssey  featuies  a 
picture  of  an  angry  Malcolm  and  acknowledges  that  Malcolm  later  soft¬ 
ened”  his  views,  but  it  does  not  let  go  of  the  Malcolm/Martin  dichotomy: 

Though  Malcolm  X’s  views  on  separatism  gradually  softened  toward 
the  end  of  his  life,  he  never  supported  King’s  nonviolent  methods. 
Instead,  he  advocated  the  use  of  weapons  for  self-defense,  believing 
that  African  Americans’  nonviolence  simply  emboldened  violent  white 
racists.  Shortly  before  his  death,  Malcolm  X  pointed  out  in  a  speech  at 
Selma,  “The  white  people  should  thank  Dr.  King  for  holding  black 
people  in  check.”60 

All  the  other  texts  take  a  similar  view  to  that  of  The  American  Pageant  and 
American  Odyssey.  The  American  People  uses  the  same  classic  angry  picture  of 
Malcolm.  The  American  Nation  shows  a  photo  of  Malcolm  X  and  the  radical 
Muhammad  Ali,  who  opposed  American  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  re¬ 
fused  to  join  the  military  after  being  drafted.  This  picture  is  juxtaposed  with 
King’s  moderate  and  calming  “Letter  from  a  Birmingham  Jail.”  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Nation  also  quotes  from  some  of  Malcolm’s  more  vitriolic  speeches,  in 
which  Malcolm  advises  blacks  to  “send  him  [a  violent  white  man]  to  the 
cemetery,”  in  contrast  to  King’s  moderate  pacifist  position.66  Similarly, 
America:  Pathways  provides  a  picture  of  Malcolm  talking  with  the  “radical” 
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Elijah  Muhammad,  leader  of  the  Nation  of  Islam.67  Not  surprisingly,  none 
of  the  textbooks  presents  the  now-classic  picture  of  King  and  Malcolm 
shaking  hands  at  the  U.S.  capital  in  1964.  This  image,  of  course,  would  have 
weakened  the  King/Malcolm  dichotomy.68 

By  portraying  King  solely  as  a  moderate,  textbooks  risk  solidifying  a 
presentist  framework  that  overlooks  critical  aspects  of  King  and  his  ideas, 
for  instance,  during  the  1960s,  many  southern  politicians  and  FBI  director 
J.  Edgai  Hoover  did  not  view  King  as  a  moderate,  but  rather  as  a  radical 
who  had  communist  ties,  or  at  the  very  least  was  influenced  by  communists. 
The  FBI  was  so  concerned  about  King’s  radicalism  and  potential  for  in¬ 
citing  a  black  revolution  that  it  deemed  his  activities  a  threat  to  national 
secuiity  and  subjected  him  to  surveillance  and  wiretaps  throughout  the 
period  of  his  involvement  in  the  movement.70  As  can  be  seen  in  the  FBI  files 
on  King,  there  was  concern  among  some  whites  during  the  1960s  that  while 
King  may  have  been  to  the  political  right  of  other  activists,  his  ideas  and 
activities  were  radical  and,  according  to  many  entities  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government,  potentially  dangerous.  This  fact,  along  with  the  numerous 
thieats  that  King  received  on  his  life  and  his  eventual  assassination,  calls 
into  question  the  moderate  portrayals  of  King  provided  by  most  of  these 
textbooks. 

While  King  offered  more  radical  critiques  of  black  Americans’  economic 
conditions  during  his  later  years,  he  also  more  explicitly  connected  Amer¬ 
ican  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  other  countries  with  oppressive  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  poor  in  the  United  States,  much  like  Du  Bois  and  Malcolm  X 
had  done  during  the  latter  years  of  their  lives.  Only  a  few  of  the  textbooks 
even  briefly  or  peripherally  discuss  King’s  views  on  Vietnam  or  make  ref¬ 
erence  to  his  ideas  on  American  militarism  and  American  poverty.  In  a 
speech  in  1967,  a  week  before  King’s  famous  “coming  out”  speech  about 
the  Vietnam  War  delivered  at  the  Riverside  Baptist  Church  in  New  York,  he 
warned, 

This  confused  war  has  played  havoc  with  our  domestic  doctrines.  De¬ 
spite  feeble  protestations  to  the  contrary,  the  promises  of  the  Great 
Society  have  been  shot  down  on  the  battlefield  of  Vietnam.  The  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  widened  war  has  narrowed  domestic  welfare  programs, 
making  the  poor,  white  and  Negro,  bear  the  heaviest  burdens  both  at 
the  front  and  at  home.71 

These  textbooks’  minimal  or  nonexistent  coverage  of  King’s  anti-Vietnam 
stance,  Poor  People’s  Campaign,  ideas  about  compensation  for  historically 
oppressed  groups,  and  perspectives  on  black  labor  exploitation  diminishes 
King’s  message  and  deprives  students  of  the  totality  of  the  vision  of  a  truly 
democratic,  poverty-free,  and  peaceful  society  that  King  vigorously  called 
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for  during  his  later  years.  While  textbooks  cannot  extensively  cover  all 
aspects  of  history,  it  is  important  for  textbook  writers  and  teachers  to  oiler  a 
more  balanced  history  that  includes  information  that  may  not  fit  nicely  into 
predominant  master  narratives  prevalent  in  textbooks.  Incorporating  moi  e 
complex,  complicated,  and  “radical”  viewpoints  into  the  teaching  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history  makes  history  not  only  more  interesting  but  also  more  accurate 
and  pertinent.  It  also  fosters  ongoing  critiques  of  important  issues,  such  as 
poverty,  capitalism,  and  war,  that  students  would  likely  find  relevant  to 
contemporary  issues  facing  the  United  States. 


CONCLUSIONS:  WHAT  CAN  TEACHERS  DO? 

Collectively,  the  three  master  narratives  of  King  discussed  in  this  article 
offer  a  sanitized,  noncontroversial,  oversimplified  view  of  perhaps  one  of 
America’s  most  radical  and  controversial  leaders.  They  hide  King’s  hu¬ 
manity,  submerging  his  struggles  and  weaknesses  and  the  depth  of  his  ideas. 
They  paint  a  picture  of  the  civil  rights  movement  as  a  period  far  removed 
from  the  present,  disconnected  from  contemporary  problems  of  racism, 
discrimination,  and  poverty  in  American  society.  As  a  result,  students  are 
denied  an  opportunity  see  King’s  true  message  and  its  relevance  to  poverty, 

discrimination,  and  global  conflict  today. 

When  students  are  exposed  to  only  the  typical  master  narratives  of  King 
and  other  individuals,  they  are  deprived  of  a  conceptual  lens  that  would 
help  them  better  comprehend  the  world  around  them.  Because  textbooks 
remain  the  main  source  of  historical  information  for  most  students,  teachei  s 
must  play  a  more  significant  role  in  moving  beyond  master  narratives  to 
provide  their  students  with  critical,  relevant,  and  more  accurate  history.  As  a 
former  high  school  history  teacher,  I  have  three  recommendations  as  to 
how  teachers  may  address  the  problem. 

One  recommendation  is  that  teachers  move  away  from  textbooks  as  pri¬ 
mary  source  material.  Given  many  students  ability  to  access  the  Internet  in 
their  schools  and  public  libraries,  teachers  could  assign  lessons  that  offer 
counterviews  to  the  master  narratives  in  history  textbooks,  for  instance,  in 
studying  the  master  narrative  of  King  as  a  moderate,  teachers  could  have 
students  examine  primary  sources,  such  as  government  files  on  King,  to  see 
how  the  government  viewed  him  as  a  radical.  Such  information  can  be 
found  readily  online.72  By  exposing  students  to  such  primary  sources, 
teachers  encourage  them  to  see  the  conflicting  interpretations  of  King  and 
allow  them  to  construct  their  own  interpretations.  Such  an  approach  also 
can  easily  be  used  with  other  well-known  historical  figures  and  events. 

A  second  approach  is  for  teachers  to  encourage  students  to  make  con¬ 
nections  between  figures  and  events  of  the  past  and  those  of  the  present. 
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For  example,  teachers  might  have  students  compare  the  political  ideals  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  who  was  considered  a  liberal  Democrat,  with  George 
H.  W.  Bush,  who  is  considered  a  conservative  Republican.  Of  course,  such  a 
comparison  presents  some  temporal  limitations,  but  this  project  would 
force  students  to  extend  their  thinking  about  the  master  narratives  of 
Roosevelt  and  Bush  by  undertaking  a  dynamic  and  critical  examination  of 
these  portrayals.  Through  such  an  exercise,  students  might  find  counter¬ 
information  regarding  some  presidents’  categorizations  as  liberal  and  con¬ 
servative,  and  they  may  discover  that  such  master  narratives  are  rigid  and 
limiting,  whereas  historical  reality  is  much  more  fluid. 

Finally,  teachers  could  begin  to  address  the  problem  of  master  narratives 
by  integrating  a  bottom-up  approach  to  history  into  their  lessons.  Top-down 
and  Whiggish  history  approaches  to  history  typically  result  in  the  “great 
men”  master  narratives  found  in  many  history  textbooks.  An  alternative 
approach  is  to  introduce  students  to  historical  events  through  the  lives  of 
ordinary  or  “everyday”  people.  For  example,  to  obtain  an  understanding  of 
what  life  was  like  for  African  American  women  during  the  civil  rights  pe¬ 
riod,  students  might  be  encouraged  to  interview  women  who  lived  through 
that  period.  This  approach  moves  students  beyond  master  narratives  by 
allowing  them  to  take  active  roles  as  historians  instead  of  merely  being  the 
passive  recipients  of  top-down  interpretations. 

Ultimately,  we  must  remember  that  educating  students  about  the  history 
of  their  country  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  vital  aspect  of  preparing  the 
next  generation  to  participate  in  a  democratic  society.  This  commitment  is 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  a  keen  understanding  of  our  collective  past  will 
provide  students  with  insights  into  present  challenges  and  dilemmas  and 
help  them  avoid  repeating  past  mistakes  in  our  present  and  future.  If  we 
are  truly  determined  to  build  a  more  democratic  society  that  learns  from 
the  mistakes  of  its  past,  we  must  jettison  prescribed  textbook  master  nar¬ 
ratives  that  prevent  critical  analyses  and  interpretations  of  our  history.  In 
doing  so,  we  harness  the  power  of  history  to  help  build  a  more  democratic 
society. 


Notes 

1  I  use  the  term  master  narrative  to  refer  to  a  dominant  and  overarching  theme  or  template 
that  presents  the  literature,  history,  or  culture  of  a  society.  For  a  discussion  of  the  term  as  used 
within  historical  studies,  see  Jeffrey  Cox  and  Shelton  Stromquist  (Eds.),  Contesting  the  Master 
Narrative:  Essays  in  Social  History  (Iowa  City:  University  of  Iowa  Press,  1998). 

2  James  Banks  has  argued  that  textbooks  play  a  major  role  in  presenting  history  to  stu¬ 
dents,  mainly  because  teachers  tend  to  teach  directly  from  their  texts.  As  a  result,  textbooks 
influence  tremendously  students’  views  on  American  history.  See  James  Banks,  Teaching  Strat¬ 
egies  for  the  Social  Studies  (New  York:  Longman,  1990),  236-37. 
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3  James  W.  Loewen,  Lies  My  Teacher  Told  Me:  Everything  Your  American  History  Textbook  Got 

Wrong  (New  York:  Touchstone,  1995),  14-15. 

4  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  Black  Reconstruction  in  America,  1860-1880  (New  York:  Touchstone, 

1995),  722. 

5  It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  provide  a  detailed  account  of  how  teachers  might 
teach  about  King  in  American  history.  In  another  essay,  however,  I  extend  on  this  study  of  high 
school  history  textbooks  and  discuss  specifically  and  in  some  detail  how  teachers  might  rethink 
teaching  about  King  and  the  civil  rights  movement.  In  that  essay,  I  also  provide  specific  ped¬ 
agogical  examples  of  how  to  move  beyond  the  master  narratives  found  in  many  history  text¬ 
books.  See  Derrick  P.  Alridge,  “Teaching  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  in  High  School  History  Courses:  Rethinking  Content  and  Pedagogy,”  in  Freedom's 
Bittersweet  Song:  Teaching  the  American  Civil  Rights  Movement,  ed.  J.  B.  Armstrong,  S.  H.  Hult,  H. 
B.  Roberson,  and  R.  Y.  Williams,  3-17  (New  York:  Routledge,  2002). 
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This  study  sought  to  reveal  teachers’  personal  cultural  ideologies  as  reflected  in  their 
conceptions  of  the  curriculum  for,  and  in  their  actual  teaching  of,  culturally  valued 
texts.  The  concept  “teachers’  personal  cultural  ideologies”  refers  to  their  value  ori¬ 
entation  toward  the  curricular  and  teaching  contents  relating  to,  in  this  particular 
case,  teaching  texts  associated  with  their  national  group  identity.  The  study  is  based  on 
an  investigation  of  50  Israeli  teachers  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  working  in  ordinary  public 
schools.  It  revealed  six  different  patterns  of  teachers’  conceptions  of  the  curriculum 
and  teaching  for  this  culturally  valued  text.  Teachers  displayed  conflicting  attitudes 
toward  the  expression  of  personal  cultural  ideology  during  the  teaching  process. 
Nonetheless,  when  describing  what  actually  happened  in  their  classrooms,  they  ex¬ 
pressed  teaching  conceptions  that  were  mostly  congruent  with  their  personal  cultural 
ideologies.  Although  that  these  teachers  taught  the  same  obligatory  national  curric¬ 
ulum,  with  its  defined  cultural-ideological  slant,  their  personal  cultural  ideologies  did 
not  necessarily  mesh  with  the  official  ideological  directions  of  the  written  curriculum. 
This  study  revealed  that  during  the  actual  process  of  teaching,  the  teacher’s  personal 
cultural  ideology  became  dominant,  outweighing  other  types  of  teaching  and  curric¬ 
ulum  ideology. 

In  the  last  two  decades,  many  researchers  have  constructed  in-depth  de¬ 
scriptions  about  the  pedagogical  and  professional  lives  of  individual  teach¬ 
ers  (e.g.,  Beattie,  1995;  Elbaz,  1981;  Grossman,  1990).  Every  teacher  has  his 
or  her  personal  pedagogical  knowledge  of  curriculum  and  teaching  that  is 
built  on  a  set  of  ideologies,  beliefs,  values,  understandings,  and  assump¬ 
tions.  Teachers  use  this  knowledge  to  guide  their  actions  and  express  per¬ 
sonal,  social,  and  organizational  values.  That  teachers’  knowledge  has  this 
personal  nature  and  is  context  sensitive  lends  great  weight  to  teachers’ 
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understanding  of  subject  matter,  pupils,  context,  and  all  the  factoi  s  that 
constitute  the  process  of  teaching  (see  Gudmundsdottir,  1990). 

In  the  encounter  between  teachers  and  curriculum  written  by  external 
experts,  the  teachers  connect  the  proposed  curriculum  with  their  current 
pedagogical  content  knowledge.  They  take  principles  from  the  pioposed 
curriculum  and  put  them  into  their  own  narrative  contexts  in  a  way  that 
they  find  familiar  and  acceptable  (Shkedi,  1998).  A  teacher’s  curriculum 
and  teaching  knowledge  provide  continuity  and  structure  to  instructional 
content  by  relating  to  the  proposed  curriculum  and  to  the  teacher  s  ped¬ 
agogical  content  understanding.  Thus,  the  curriculum  and  teaching  knowl¬ 
edge  that  each  teacher  constructs  is  the  way  in  which  he  or  she  perceives  the 
proposed  curriculum;  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as,  or  even  similar  to, 
the  intentions  of  the  curriculum  writers.  In  this  way,  when  teachers  inter¬ 
pret  the  contents  of  a  proposed  curriculum,  they  are  expressing  personal 
beliefs  and  ideologies  that  include  their  independent  understanding  of  it. 
Their  independent  understanding  differs  from  the  intentions  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum  writers  even  though  the  teachers  are  generally  unaware  that  it 
contains  their  own  personal  interpretations. 

The  present  study  sheds  light  on  this  issue,  revealing  teachers’  personal 
cultural  ideology  as  is  reflected  in  their  conceptions  of  teaching  and  cur¬ 
riculum  of  culturally  valued  texts.  The  study  focused  on  50  Israeli  Bible 
teachers  using  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  an  example  of  a  culturally  valued  text. 
Each  of  the  50  teachers  was  observed  in  at  least  two  Bible  lessons  and  was 
interviewed  both  before  the  classroom  observation  and  afterward.  Although 
there  are  unique  elements  to  the  Biblical  text,  it  seems  that  clarification  of 
issues  related  to  its  teaching  might  also  contribute  to  understanding  of  the 
teaching  of  other  types  of  culturally  valued  texts  in  literature,  philosophy, 
and  related  disciplines. 


BACKGROUND 

Study  of  the  Bible  is  obligatory  for  all  students  in  Israeli  schools.  This  is  an 
expression  of  the  centrality  of  the  Bible  in  Jewish  culture.  (The  Bible  in 
Jewish  tradition  contains  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  Prophets  and  Hagio- 
grapha,  and  does  not  include  the  New  Testament.)  The  school  curriculum  is 
determined  by  the  Israeli  Department  of  Education  and  is  binding  on 
teachers.  The  curriculum  for  teaching  the  Bible  has  undergone  many  re¬ 
visions  over  the  last  few  decades,  reflecting  sharp  differences  of  opinion 
among  academics,  scholars,  and  educators  on  the  issue  of  the  suitability  of 
approaches  effected  by  cultural  ideological  change.  The  source  of  the  dis¬ 
putes  regarding  the  Bible  and  how  it  should  be  taught  is  to  be  found  in  the 
18th  and  19th  centuries  and  springs  from  challenges  posed  by  the  modern 
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world  and  the  consequent  changes  in  lifestyle  and  collective  consciousness 
of  Jews.  In  opposition  to  the  religious-traditional  vision,  an  alternative 
emerged,  corresponding  to  the  critical-scientific-secular  vision  of  enlight¬ 
ened  modern  Western  culture  (Schweid,  2000). 

Although  the  centrality  of  the  Bible  was  not  abandoned,  different  Jewish 
groups  began  to  espouse  commentaries  that  were  written  in  the  spirit  of  the 
modern  age,  and  they  turned  away  from  religious-traditional  commentaries 
of  the  Bible.  In  today’s  modern  world,  Jews  are  divided  by  their  personal  and 
communal  cultural  ideology.  The  range  includes  orthodox  religious,  mod¬ 
erate  religious,  traditional,  secular,  and  others,  all  characterized  by  their  par¬ 
ticular  orientation  to  the  relationship  between  Jewish  traditions  and  universal 
culture.  Today,  most  Jews  are  not  committed  to  religious  obligations,  and  for 
the  majority,  Biblical  texts  are  related  to  primarily  as  culturally  valued  texts 
(Schweid,  2000).  The  obligatory  Bible  curriculum  in  nonreligious  schools  in 
Israel  expresses  the  critical-scientific-secular  ideology  while  acknowledging 
the  religious-traditional  one  (Shenhar,  1994).  The  teachers  of  Bible,  like 
other  Jewish  Israelis,  differ  from  one  another  in  their  personal  cultural  ide¬ 
ology  and  in  their  conception  of  the  Bible  and  teaching  Bible.  The  range 
between  the  religious-traditional  ideology  on  the  one  hand  and  the  critical- 
scientific-secular  one  on  the  other  constitutes  the  central  axis  along  which 
different  teaching  approaches  have  been  constructed  (Schoneveld,  f976). 

In  this  study,  the  Bible  teachers  expressed  teaching  conceptions  that 
were  mostly  congruent  with  their  personal  cultural  ideologies.  Even  though 
these  teachers  taught  the  same  obligatory  national  curriculum,  with  its  de¬ 
fined  cultural-ideological  slant,  their  personal  cultural  ideologies  did  not 
necessarily  mesh  with  the  official  ideological  directions  of  the  written  cur¬ 
riculum.  This  study  revealed  that  during  the  actual  process  of  teaching,  the 
teacher’s  personal  cultural  ideology  became  dominant,  even  outweighing 
other  types  of  teaching  and  curriculum  ideology. 

Teacher  education  and  curriculum  development  programs  generally  fo¬ 
cus  on  imparting  targeted  knowledge  and  conceptions  of  teaching  along 
with  skills.  Research  has  demonstrated,  however,  that  teachers  and  pro¬ 
spective  teachers  come  to  the  encounter  with  the  educational  and  curricular 
program  with  preexisting  and  quite  stable  contents  and  pedagogical  beliefs 
and  ideology.  These  beliefs  and  ideology  are  personal  and  very  difficult  to 
change.  Although  this  reality  has  yet  to  influence  many  teacher  education 
and  curriculum  programs,  it  has  found  its  place  in  the  research  literature. 

This  study  focuses  on  the  subarea  of  teachers’  beliefs  and  ideologies,  dealing 
specifically  with  their  personal  cultural  ideology.  Through  the  lenses  of  their 
personal  cultural  ideology,  teachers  understand  the  subject  matter,  their  stu¬ 
dents,  and  teaching  methods,  and  they  construct  their  teaching  in  accordance  to 
this  ideology.  Although  the  teachers’  cultural  ideology  would  be  present  in  any 
subject  area  (Bruner,  1996),  it  is  prominent  in  the  areas  of  teaching  literature, 
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history,  and  culturally  valued  texts  such  as  the  Bible.  Although  the  literature  on 
curriculum,  teaching,  and  teacher  education  is  concerned  mainly  with  academic 
theories  and  thought,  the  narratives  coming  from  the  held  of  teaching  tell 
different  stories.  These  stories  bring  us  into  the  classroom  and  tell  us  what 
Clandinin  and  Connelly  (1996)  called  the  “secret  stories”  of  teachers.  This  study 
addresses  that  aspect  of  the  professional  lives  of  teachers. 


TEACHER  BELIEFS  AND  IDEOLOGIES 

The  term  teacher  ideology,  along  with  many  other  terms,  is  often  presented  as 
a  synonym  for  teacher  beliefs  (Pajares,  1992;  Shkedi  &  Horenczyk,  1995).  For 
example,  Meighan  (1981)  defined  ideology  as  a  broad  but  interlinked  set 
of  ideas  and  beliefs  about  the  world”  (p.  19),  and  Van  Dijk  (1998)  posited 
that  “Ideologies  are  first  of  all  systems  of  beliefs”  (p.  126).  Teacher  ideology 
is  thus  a  teacher’s  belief  system.  A  teacher  holds  beliefs  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  students  learn,  the  structure  of  society,  the  components  of 
study  material,  and  so  forth.  These  are  more  like  “factual  beliefs”  (Van  Dijk, 
p.  108),  which  concern  the  characteristics  and  essence  of  phenomena.  At  the 
same  time,  teachers  also  possess  “evaluative  beliefs”  (Van  Dijk)  about  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  how  it  is  appropriate  for  students  to  learn,  how  society  should 
be  structured  to  facilitate  this  process,  how  learning  content  should  be 
presented.  These  beliefs  reflect  the  teacher’s  values  in  terms  of  what  is 
“desirable”  (Nisan,  1988).  Nisan  (1983)  defined  a  value  as  an  ultimate 
principle  affording  general  guidance  as  to  the  desirable  and  undesirable, 
good  and  bad.  Values,  therefore,  are  a  special  subgroup  of  beliefs  that  are 
perceived  as  desirable  (Nisan,  1988).  “An  ideology  is  the  set  of  factual  and 
evaluative  beliefs,”  according  to  Van  Dijk  (p.  48);  “ideologies  are  belief 
systems  that  provide  the  value  premises  from  which  decisions  about  prac¬ 
tical  educational  matters  are  made”  (Eisner,  1994,  p.  302). 

Ideology,  as  a  set  of  beliefs  (either  factual  or  evaluative),  is  a  system  of 
comparatively  stable  basic  assumptions  that  inform  human  perceptions  of 
and  attitudes  toward  physical  or  social  reality.  They  possess  a  priori  authority 
and  are  self-validating.  According  to  Tillema  (1998),  “Beliefs  are  anchored 
in  knowledge.  They  exhibit  the  knowledge  that  is  of  most  worth  and  has 
proven  itself  in  action”  (p.  220).  Ideologies  are  a  system  of  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  that  teachers  regard  as  reflecting  the  phenomenon  with  which  they 
are  dealing.  The  influence  of  ideologies  is  strongest  on  the  characteristics 
and  meanings  that  people  attribute  to  phenomena  and  on  activities  that 
they  decide  to  undertake.  Ideologies  do  not  require  external  endorsement 
or  sanction;  “ideology  is  often  seen  to  provide  an  internally  consistent  pat¬ 
tern,  so  that  the  thoughts,  beliefs,  values  and  so  on  fit  together  into  total 
mental  structure”  (Billig  et  al.  1988,  p.  29). 
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Most  research  dealing  with  teachers’  worlds  tends  to  see  teachers’  ide¬ 
ologies  as  part  of  teachers’  knowledge  (Hofer  &  Pintrich,  1997;  Richardson, 
1996).  The  rationale  for  this  is  that  teachers’  knowledge  is  subjective  and  is 
therefore  tainted  with  “belief.”  Those  researchers  dealing  with  teachers’ 
knowledge  are  hard  put  to  define  the  boundaries  between  objective  knowl¬ 
edge,  as  it  were,  and  beliefs  (Pajares,  1992).  Indeed,  most  researchers  who 
have  investigated  teacher  knowledge  over  the  last  decade  indicate  that  it  is 
personal  and  individual.  They  see  in  teachers’  understandings  of  their  own 
personal  identity  an  important  component  of  their  consciousness  (Connelly 
&  Clandinin,  1999;  Craig,  2001).  Elbaz  (1981)  expressed  this  when  she 
suggested  “self-knowledge”  as  one  of  the  five  categories  of  teacher  knowl¬ 
edge.  Teachers’  conceptions  of  self  are  involved  in  all  their  pedagogical  ide¬ 
ologies  even  though  they  may  not  be  completely  apparent  and  in  many  cases 
are  not  even  conscious.  This  view  has  been  expressed,  for  example,  by  some 
researchers  who  labeled  it  “teacher’s  personal  practical  knowledge”  (Conn¬ 
elly  &  Clandinin,  1988),  in  which  both  the  terms  practical  (Schwab,  1969)  and 
personal  hint  at  the  private  and  individual  nature  of  teacher  knowledge. 

Research  assumptions  indicate  that  teachers’  beliefs  and  ideologies  act  as  a 
kind  of  internal  filtering  system  and  influence  the  act  of  teaching  (Fang,  1996; 
Grundy  &  Hatton,  1995).  “Ideologies  may  . . .  influence  what  is  accepted  as 
true  or  false”  (Van  Dijk,  1998,  p.  8).  Teachers’  beliefs  and  ideologies  are 
expressed  in  a  number  of  interrelated  areas  and  exert  influence  over  one 
another:  their  conceptions  of  the  role  of  subject  matter  in  teaching,  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  teacher’s  function  in  the  teaching  process,  conceptions  of  the 
students,  and  conceptions  of  the  place  of  the  education  system  in  society.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  ideological  system  is  its  inconsistency.  Ideologies  are 
not  necessarily  endowed  with  internal  consistency.  They  may  include  beliefs 
that  are  not  congruent  with  one  another  and  that  might  even  be  contradictory 
(Tillema,  1998).  A  person  may  hold  beliefs  in  one  area  (for  example,  in  his  or 
her  conception  of  the  student)  that  on  the  surface  seem  to  contradict  ideol¬ 
ogies  in  another  area  (for  example,  conception  of  subject  matter).  Fang  con¬ 
sidered  the  situational  nature  of  teacher  ideologies  and  claimed  that  in 
different  circumstances  or  contexts,  different  beliefs  would  be  expressed. 
Much  other  research  has  concerned  itself  with  the  dilemmalike  nature  of 
teacher  beliefs  and  the  internal  contrasts  and  conflicts  (Berlak  8c  Berlak,  1981; 
Lampert,  1985;  Olson  &  Eaton,  1987;  Shkedi  &  Horenczyk,  1995). 

Billig  et  al.  (1988)  distinguished  between  two  kinds  of  ideologies.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  is  intellectual  ideology,  which  is  phrased  in  terms  taken 
from  the  subject  areas  of  philosophy,  political  thought,  or  religion.  This 
ideology  excels  in  the  internal  unity  and  clear  terminology  that  is  part  of 
systematic-academic  methods  of  thought.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  lived 
ideology,  which  is  a  combination  of  overt  and  tacit  values  produced  from 
individual  or  group  experience  within  a  particular  cultural  context. 
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An  ideology  is  a  systematic  formalization  of  apparent  facts,  interpieta- 
tions,  desires,  and  predictions  (Aron,  1977).  Hence,  educational  (and  cui- 
ricular)  ideology  was  defined  by  Lamm  (2000)  as  a  system  of  cognitive 
assumptions  and  affective  identifications  that  functions  as  a  means  of  conti  ol 
and  categorization  that  determines  which  scientific  means,  philosophies, 
principles,  techniques  and  activities  will  be  acceptable  in  a  given  education 
system,  and  which  will  be  rejected.  It  is  clear  from  this  definition  that  ide¬ 
ology  is  a  methodical  system  containing  internal  unity  and  consistency.  It 
would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  “formal”  teaching  and  curriculum  ideology 
belongs  to  the  kind  of  ideology  that  Billig  et  al.  (1988)  called  intellectual 
ideology.”  Teaching  and  curriculum  ideologies  are  beliefs  about  what 
schools  should  teach,  to  what  ends,  and  for  what  reasons  (Eisner,  1994). 

Lived  ideology,  as  opposed  to  its  intellectual  counterpart,  is  not  couched 
in  clear  phraseology.  Sometimes  it  is  not  even  expressed  in  an  orderly 
verbal  way,  but  instead  in  broken  thoughts  or  actions.  In  contrast  to  the 
internal  unity  of  intellectual  ideology,  lived  ideology  may  include  principles 
that  clash  with  each  other.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  teacher  ideology 
belongs  to  that  kind  of  ideology  that  Billig  et  al.  (1998)  called  lived  ideology. 
This  ideology  system  crystallizes  in  their  consciousness  as  an  all-embracing 
view  of  the  desirable,  although  it  is  an  inconsistent  system,  with  internal 
contradictions  and  vague  wording. 

TEACHERS’  CULTURAL  IDEOLOGIES 

The  teacher  is  not  a  person  who  engages  only  in  teaching.  Teaching  is  but 
one  specific  component  in  his  or  her  life.  The  teacher  also  has  a  private  and 
a  social  life.  The  teacher’s  orientation  to  self  (Connelly  &  Elbaz,  1980)  in¬ 
cludes  aspects  of  both  his  or  her  professional  and  personal  identities.  In 
their  representation  of  self,  people  present  themselves  as  being  members  of 
several  categories  and  groups  (Van  Dijk,  1998).  A  teacher’s  personal  iden¬ 
tity  (i.e.,  his  or  her  self-definition)  is  the  result  of  an  entirety  of  experiences 
in  the  past,  present,  and  in  relation  to  the  future  (Clandinin  &  Connelly, 
2000).  Ideological  attitudes  toward  the  teaching  of  culturally  valued  texts 
may  be  associated  with  personal  opinion  about  the  texts  (cultural  ideology) 
and  views  regarding  their  teaching  treatment  (pedagogical  ideology).  The 
concept  “teachers’  pedagogical  ideologies”  relates  to  their  value-orientation 
toward  the  teaching  process,  the  teacher’s  role,  teaching  goals,  learning  tasks, 
students’  knowledge,  attitudes  and  abilities,  and  other  relevant  components 
of  the  teaching  domain.  Teachers’  pedagogical  ideologies  relate  to  the  area 
sometimes  called  teachers  general  pedagogical  knowledge  (Grossman,  1995). 

The  concept  of  teachers’  cultural  ideologies  is  their  value-orientation 
toward  the  contents  and  symbols  connecting  them  to  aspects  of  the  group’s 
national  memory;  it  includes  past,  present,  and  future  symbols,  events, 
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activities,  and  artifacts  (Ferdman  &  Horenczyk,  2000).  Ideological  aspects  of 
national  memory,  for  example,  are  those  fundamental  beliefs  that  are  gen¬ 
erally  shared  at  the  group  level  and  that  answer  such  fundamental  ques¬ 
tions  as,  Who  are  we?  Where  do  we  come  from?”  “Who  belongs  to  us?” 

What  do  we  (usually)  do,  and  why?”  Accordingly,  cultural  ideology  is  a 
national  group  identification. 

Group  identity  may  also  be  defined,  at  least  partly,  in  terms  of  the 
characteristic  social  practices  of  group  members,  including  collective 
action.  Indeed,  members  of  a  social  movement  might  identify  as  much 
with  the  “ideas”  shared  by  the  group,  as  with  such  typical  group  ac¬ 
tivities  as  demonstrations,  strikes,  meetings  or  rituals.  The  same  is  true 
for  group  identifying  symbols,  such  as  uniforms,  flags,  badges  and 
many  others.  (Van  Dijk,  1998,  p.  123) 

Cultural  content  refers  to  historical  events  that  hold  an  important  place  in 
the  collective  memory  of  people  belonging  to  the  same  group:  their  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature,  holidays,  national  calendar  and  life  cycle  (Triandis, 
1996),  the  way  they  read  and  understand  texts  in  the  national  canon,  and 
their  beliefs  about  the  sources  of  the  values  that  influence  their  worldviews 
(Schweid,  2000).  The  concept  of  teachers’  cultural  ideologies  reflects  aspects 
of  personal  belonging  based  on  their  ethnicity,  faith,  and  nationality. 

In  this  article,  we  consider  teachers’  ideologies  to  be  lived  ideologies  (Billig 
et  al.,  1 988).  This  ideological  system  crystallizes  in  the  teacher’s  consciousness 
as  an  all-embracing  view  of  factual  and  evaluative  beliefs,  although  it  is  not  a 
consistent  system.  We  distinguish  between  two  types  of  teachers’  ideologies: 
pedagogical  ideology,  which  is  concerned  with  their  teaching  practice,  and 
cultural  ideology,  which  is  their  personal  approach  toward  their  cultural 
identity  and  their  understanding  of  the  culturally  valued  subjects  and  texts. 
This  article  seeks  to  clarify  the  role  of  cultural  ideology  in  teaching  culturally 
valued  texts  and  to  shed  light  on  its  effect  on  other  school  subject  matter. 


RESEARCH  QUESTIONS 

Based  on  the  previous  review,  this  research  assumes  that  teachers’  ideol¬ 
ogies  are  systems  of  teachers’  beliefs  and  that  they  are  both  personal  and 
individual.  There  are  two  kinds  of  ideologies:  intellectual  ideologies,  which 
are  internally  unified  and  based  on  systematic-academic  methods  of 
thought,  and  lived  ideologies,  which  are  inconsistent  and  a  combination 
of  overt  and  tacit  assumptions.  Teachers’  ideologies  are  of  the  lived  ideology 
type  and  are  expressed  in  a  number  of  interrelated  areas  that  exert  influ¬ 
ence  over  one  another  and  may  also  contradict  one  another.  This  study 
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sheds  light  on  two  teachers’  personal  ideologies — their  pedagogical  ideol¬ 
ogies  and  their  cultural  ideologies — and  examines  the  role  of  the  teachei  s 
cultural  ideology  in  the  process  of  teaching  culturally  valued  texts. 

This  study  focuses  on  the  following  Central  question:  How  is  the  cultural 
ideology  of  teachers  reflected  in  their  conception  of  teaching  Bible?  4  his 
question  is  divided  into  three  subordinate  questions:  (1)  What  is  the  per¬ 
sonal  cultural  ideology  of  teachers?  (2)  What  are  the  curriculum  and  teach¬ 
ing  conceptions  of  teachers,  as  they  relate  to  subject  matter,  their  students, 
their  teaching  goals  and  their  function  as  teachers?  (3)  To  what  extent  is  the 
personal  cultural  ideology  of  teachers  congruent  with  their  conception  of 
the  cultural  ideology  of  the  curriculum  and  teaching?  The  pictures  emerg¬ 
ing  from  1  and  2  are  compared  in  order  with  3. 


METHOD 

This  study  represents  multiple  case  studies  (Firestone,  1993;  Merriam,  1998; 
Stake,  2000;  Yin,  1994)  of  50  Bible  teachers.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
criticisms  of  qualitative  research  is  that  each  research  project  focuses  on  a 
relatively  small  population,  and  it  appears  to  be  hard  to  generalize  qualitative 
findings  to  people  and  settings  other  than  those  studied.  The  use  of  multiple 
case  studies  pulls  together  information  on  a  wide  variety  of  cases,  decon¬ 
structs  the  cases  into  categories,  and  then  examines  the  associations  between 
the  categories  (Firestone;  Shkedi,  2004).  Treating  the  cases  as  a  cluster  of 
characteristics  (categories)  strengthens  the  potential  that  results  of  the  study 
can  be  generalized  from  cases  to  some  target  population  (McClintock  et  ah, 
1983);  it  can  overcome  the  problems  of  generalizing  from  a  single  case  or  a 
few  cases  and  provide  an  analysis  of  complex  phenomena  in  greater  depth 
than  the  traditional  questionnaire  surveys  (Farsson,  1993). 


DATA  COLLECTION 

Each  participating  teacher  was  viewed  as  a  separate  and  unique  case  in¬ 
dependent  from  the  others.  This  approach  is  expressed  in  data  collection 
and  also  in  the  analysis.  Data  included  three  sources:  observations,  inter¬ 
views,  and  analysis  of  documents. 

Observations 

Each  of  the  50  teachers  was  observed  teaching  at  least  two  Hebrew  Bible 
lessons.  The  lessons  were  recorded  in  full  with  a  tape  recorder.  In  addition, 
the  researcher  as  participant  observer  (Jorgensen,  1989)  observed  the  les¬ 
sons  and  jotted  down  notes.  These  notes  contained  elements  that  could  not 
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be  1  ecorded  on  tape,  such  as  the  students’  behavior,  their  degrees  of  par¬ 
ticipation  and  alertness,  and  everything  written  on  the  blackboard  by  the 
teacher  or  students.  In  most  cases,  the  observer  focused  on  a  few  students, 
their  levels  of  participation  in  the  lesson,  and  their  responses.  In  addition, 
the  observer  collected  materials  that  were  handed  out  to  students,  such  as 
worksheets,  maps,  and  so  forth.  Observations  were  accompanied  by 
stimulated-recall  interviews  so  that  each  teacher  clarified  and  explained 
what  had  happened  in  the  lesson  and  expressed  his  or  her  conception  of 
the  teaching  process.  In  qualitative  research,  it  is  imperative  that  we  inter¬ 
pret  what  we  have  observed  from  the  perspectives  of  the  participants.  Thus, 
our  transcriptions  of  the  observation  sessions  are  useless  without  the  ex¬ 
planations  and  interpretations  of  the  informants  (Geertz,  1973).  This  was 
achieved  during  the  stimulated-recall  interview  in  which  the  interviewer 
introduced  the  episodes  from  the  transcript  of  the  observations  and  asked 
the  informants  for  their  descriptions  and  explanations. 


Interviews 

Each  teacher  was  interviewed  at  least  twice.  The  first  interview  took  place 
before  the  classroom  observation  and  the  second  after  it.  The  amount  of 
time  dedicated  to  the  two  interviews  was  about  3-5  hours  in  all.  Interviews 
were  conducted  using  the  qualitative-ethnographic  approach  (Seidman, 
1991;  Spradley,  1979),  with  no  obligatory  list  of  questions,  but  with  an  em¬ 
phasis  on  helping  the  subject  relate  his  or  her  story  according  to  focuses 
relevant  to  the  researcher.  Interviewees  were  encouraged  to  illustrate  what 
they  said  with  descriptions  and  examples  from  their  personal  or  professional- 
pedagogical  lives.  The  first  interview  focused  on  two  major  aspects — the 
cultural  identity  of  teachers  and  their  conceptions  of  the  Bible,  and  the  cur¬ 
riculum  and  teaching  of  Bible — and  allowed  teachers  to  relate  their  personal 
and  professional  stories  in  an  open  manner.  The  second  interview  took  place 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  observation,  and  teachers  were  then  asked  to 
describe  and  explain  the  observed  lessons  as  they  had  perceived  them. 


Documents 

Attention  was  given  to  the  kind  of  Bible  used  in  the  lesson  and  to  the 
reference  books  used:  commentaries,  workbooks,  concordances,  and  so  on. 
In  addition,  worksheets  and  other  relevant  notes  handed  out  during  the 
course  of  the  lesson  were  collected.  During  the  interviews,  the  teachers  were 
asked  to  describe  and  explain  the  documents  and  their  role  in  the  teaching 
process. 
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DATA  ANALYSIS 

The  purpose  of  the  analysis  is  to  present  theoretical  explanations  for  the 
phenomenon  under  investigation.  Data  were  analyzed  in  a  lengthy  and 
disciplined  fashion  (Strauss  &  Corbin,  1990).  The  analysis  was  based  pri¬ 
marily  on  interviews,  in  accordance  with  the  premise  of  qualitative  research 
that  seeks  an  understanding  of  the  way  in  which  phenomena  are  inter¬ 
preted  by  those  who  experience  them  (Geertz,  1973).  As  mentioned  pre¬ 
viously,  the  observation  and  documentary  sources  were  accompanied  by 
stimulated-recall  interviews  in  which  each  teacher  clarified  and  explained 
what  had  happened  in  the  lesson  and  expressed  his  or  her  conception  of 
the  teaching  process.  In  this  way,  we  directed  the  teachers  to  triangulate  the 
separate  research  sources  of  data  and  to  bring  them  into  a  unified  descrip¬ 
tion  and  explanation. 

The  50  different  cases  were  analyzed  in  a  parallel  fashion  in  relation  to 
similar  categories.  Expression  was  given  to  the  unique  components  of  each 
case  during  the  process  of  analysis  and  to  the  context  in  which  the 
words  were  uttered.  In  the  first  stage  of  the  analysis,  the  interviews  were 
fully  analyzed  and  broken  down  into  general  categories.  In  the  second 
stage,  the  general  picture  was  broken  down  into  more  detailed  categories, 
with  attention  paid  to  subcategories  and  relationships  between  them. 
In  this  way,  a  general  map  of  the  categories  was  constructed.  In  the  third 
stage,  our  analysis  focused  on  those  categories  that  seemed  to  contain 
more  profound  and  meaningful  data  (Strauss  &  Corbin,  1990).  These 
categories,  together  with  a  mapping  of  the  relationships  among  them, 
comprised  the  skeletons  for  the  “stories”  that  were  revealed.  In  this  way, 
50  “storylines”  were  created,  each  from  a  different  case  but  all  based 
on  the  same  categories.  In  the  fourth  stage  of  the  analysis,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  construct  patterns  of  the  different  cases  and  to  classify  them 
accordingly.  These  patterns  reflected  connections  between  different 
aspects  of  teachers’  conceptions  and  focused  on  their  cultural  ideology. 
The  connecting  motifs  gave  a  certain  meaning  to  the  overall  picture  of 
each  teacher  conception.  Through  this  method,  six  patterns  of  curriculum 
interpretation  and  teaching  were  revealed.  These  patterns  were  gleaned 
from  the  place  and  meaning  that  teachers  gave  to  each  of  their  conceptions 
about  the  following  six  main  categories:  (1)  teachers’  personal  cultural 
ideologies  in  daily  life;  (2)  their  conceptions  of  the  source  of  the  Bible’s 
value;  (3)  their  conceptions  of  the  educated  student;  (4)  their  educa¬ 
tional  objectives;  (5)  their  functions;  and  (6)  the  validity  of  expressing 
their  personal  cultural  ideologies  during  the  teaching  process.  Although 
each  teacher  has  a  unique  personal  and  professional  story,  certain  patterns 
were  found  that  indicated  similarity  between  the  different  teachers’ 
conceptions. 
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RESEARCH  POPULATION 

All  50  Bible  teachers  in  the  study  taught  in  public  schools  of  different 
socioeconomic  levels  in  both  rural  and  urban  settings  throughout  Israel. 
In  qualitative  research,  rather  than  choosing  a  random  sample,  a  purpose¬ 
ful  sample  was  taken  to  focus  on  the  most  representative  informants 
(Mason,  1996).  Thus,  teachers  were  chosen  based  on  agreeing  to  give 
their  time  to  be  interviewed  and  granting  permission  to  observe  their 
lessons.  The  relatively  large  number  of  subjects  relative  to  other  quali¬ 
tative  research  provides  a  final  picture  that  is  quite  complex,  and  it  may  be 
said  that,  to  no  small  degree,  the  sample  constitutes  a  particular  cross 
section  of  the  population  of  Bible  teachers  in  Israeli  public  schools. 
Nevertheless,  as  is  acceptable  in  the  qualitative  research  approach, 
this  study  makes  no  claim  that  the  sample  is  universally  representative  of 
the  Israeli  population. 

The  interviewees  were  assured  of  complete  anonymity.  The  interviewees’ 
names  given  here  are  pseudonyms,  and  any  signs  that  might  identify  their 
schools  have  been  omitted. 


Demographic  Data 

Forty-five  of  the  interviewees  were  female  and  5  were  male.  Sixteen  of  the 
teachers  taught  primary  school  (grades  1-6),  19  taught  junior  high  (grades 
7-9),  and  15  taught  high  school  (grades  10-12).  Four  of  the  teachers  had 
between  1  and  3  years  of  teaching  experience,  13  had  between  4  and  10 
years’  experience,  20  had  between  1 1  and  20  years,  and  13  had  more  than 
21  years  of  experience. 


RESULTS 

The  study  found  that  teachers’  conceptions  of  the  Bible  were  part  of  their 
personal  cultural  ideologies.  Their  individual  personal  cultural  ideologies, 
however,  were  not  necessarily  congruent  with  the  cultural  ideology  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  obligatory  government  curriculum.  Although  there  was 
considerable  divergence  between  teachers  in  their  conceptions  of  Bible 
teaching  and  the  interpretations  that  they  gave  to  the  existing  obligatory 
curriculum,  the  evidence  supports  six  different  patterns  of  teachers’ 
conceptions  of  the  curriculum  and  teaching.  Four  of  the  six  patterns 
reflect  almost  complete  congruence  with  the  teachers’  personal  cultural 
ideologies,  whereas  the  two  other  teaching  patterns  reflect  only  partial 
congruence. 
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I.  PATTERNS  OF  TEACHERS’  CONCEPTIONS  OF  CURRICULUM  AND 
TEACHING  THAT  OVERLAP  COMPLETELY  WITH  THEIR  CULTURAL 
IDEOLOGIES 

1.  The  Pervasive-Traditional  Pattern 

Eight  teachers  (out  of  50)  were  identified  as  adhering  to  the  pervasive- 
traditional  pattern:  2  are  high  school  teachers,  3  teach  in  junior  high  and  3 
are  primary  school  teachers. 

The  cultural  ideology  in  daily  life  of  these  teachers  is  essentially  traditional- 
religious,  expressed  in  their  commitment  to  religious  tradition. 

I  am  very  glad  that  I  am  Jewish  . . .  first  of  all,  to  know  who  I  am, 
where  I  came  from,  what  my  role  is  here  in  this  world  ....  Of  course, 
what  makes  our  nation  unique  as  Jews  is  circumcision,  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  God,  belief  in  God  ....  For  me  that  means  being  a  special 
person  . . .  that  I  believe  that  the  Holy  One  Blessed  be  He  deals  justly 
with  everything  ....  He  sees  what  we  don’t  see  . .  .  because  in  the  end 
we’re  no  good,  we  don’t  do  everything  we’re  told  to  do  ....  As  long  as 
we  keep  God’s  commandments  we  remain  in  our  land.  (Galia,  ele¬ 
mentary  school) 

These  teachers  express  their  belief  that  the  source  of  the  Bible’s  value  that 
should  be  presented  to  the  students  is  an  image  of  God  as  the  creator  of  the 
universe,  supervisor  and  source  of  commandments.  In  their  opinion,  this 
image  is  reflected  both  in  religious  commentaries  and  in  the  literal  meaning 
of  biblical  texts. 

I  teach  what  the  Bible  wants  me  to  teach,  the  religious  understanding 
in  it ....  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  world,  and  it  was  good  and 
complete,  in  accordance  with  His  will.  Can  I  say  anything  different? 
....  Secular  teachers  do  not  say  this  ...  I  am  sure  that  I  reach  some¬ 
thing  inside  of  [the  students],  that  I  fill  them  with  a  charge  that  one 
day  they  will  understand  differently.  (Jacob,  high  school) 

Students  are  not  regarded  as  autonomous  readers  when  they  encounter  the 
biblical  text,  but  learn  it  by  means  of  traditional  commentaries,  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  its  significance  for  their  lives  here  and  now.  In  these  teachers’ 
eyes,  the  educated  student  is  one  who  takes  on  the  obligations  of  biblical 
messages  and  commandments  in  his  or  her  everyday  life,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  finds  biblical  ideas  relevant.  The  educational  objective  of  these 
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teachers  is  to  relay  biblical  values  and  commandments  through  their  own 
Jewish-particularistic  prism. 

I  have  no  problem  saying  in  my  class  that  God  created  the  world  . . . 
Because  I  have  such  a  deep  awareness,  when  I  teach  these  things, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  class,  it  sounds  like  preaching  ....  I  lead 
them  to  where  they  have  to  go  [matriculation].  If  I’m  in  the  middle  of 
a  class,  getting  deep  into  an  idea,  clarifying  it,  fighting  for  its  unique¬ 
ness,  then  that’s  part  of  my  inner  soul  (Yaakov,  high  school) 

Thus,  these  teachers  also  give  very  little  weight  to  inculcating  tools  for  in¬ 
dependent  study  and  understanding,  but  concentrate  on  relaying  messages 
of  pure  content.  Objectives  relating  to  students’  individual  personal  values 
and  behavior  are  not  considered  significant.  All  teachers  emphasize  their 
function  as  stimulating  the  involvement  and  interest  of  their  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  learning  process  in  order  to  impart  knowledge  and  religious  values. 

I  teach  in  a  secular  school  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  when  ...  I  went  to 
the  Ministry  of  Education  to  get  a  job  . . .  they  asked  me  if  I  want  a 
religious  school  or  a  secular  school?  And  I  said  a  secular  school  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  the  Jewish  people  are  distanced  from  the  tradition 
and  anti  [religious]  ...  I  won’t  teach  them  in  a  heretical  way,  and  they 
won’t  go  out  and  go  against  the  tradition.  It’s  a  mission  and  a  com¬ 
mandment  to  teach  in  a  secular  school.  (Mira,  junior  high  school) 

Many  expressed  this  as  their  central  motivation  and  mission  with  nonre¬ 
ligious  students.  Most  of  them  insisted  that  it  is  their  right,  and  even  their 
duty,  to  express  their  personal  cultural  ideology  during  the  teaching  proc¬ 
ess:  “I  feel  as  though  I  am  like  a  prophet  in  the  lesson  . . .  other  teachers 
perhaps  emphasize  it  less.  Other  teachers  perhaps  teach  . . .  exactly  what’s 
written,  and  maybe  identify  less  with  it.  I  identify  completely  with  the  text” 
(liana,  junior  high  school). 

The  pervasive-traditional  pattern  and  the  teachers’  personal  cultural 
ideology 

It  seems  that  there  is  clear  congruence  between  the  personal-cultural  ide¬ 
ologies  of  these  teachers  and  their  conceptions  of  teaching,  whereby  both 
are  clothed  in  a  measure  of  religious  faith.  Their  ideological  conceptions  are 
conspicuous  in  that  they  are  more  suited  to  the  cultural  ideology  of  religious 
schools  than  to  the  secular  schools  in  which  they  teach.  Despite  this,  how¬ 
ever,  these  teachers  actually  see  an  emphasis  on  their  personal  cultural 
identity  in  their  teaching  as  an  important  educational  mission.  Following,  by 
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way  of  illustration,  is  a  glance  into  Carmela’s  class.  Carmela,  a  junior  high 
school  teacher  who  has  a  pervasive-traditional  approach,  believes  that  her 
way  of  understanding  the  Bible  is  the  only  true  and  appropriate  way.  She 
grew  up  in  a  moderately  religious  home,  but  today  she  ascribes  to  an  or¬ 
thodox  religious  orientation,  closed  off  to  any  outlook  that  is  not  authen¬ 
tically  Jewish.”  Carmela  teaches  about  the  prophecies  of  Amos  and,  as  is 
seen  in  the  lesson,  she  does  not  limit  herself  to  the  contents  of  the  text  but 
also  often  expresses  her  ideology. 

Carmela:  We  have  to  respect  human  beings  simply  because  they  are 
human  beings. 

Anat  (a  pupil):  Because  they  were  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Carmela:  What  does  created  in  the  image  of  God  mean?  Maybe,  they 
were  created  in  the  image  of  the  ape!  [she  laughs]  But  today,  even  the 
adherents  of  Darwin  have  begun  to  doubt  this  theory  of  evolution. 
Nobody  accepts  this  theory;  this  is  not  real  science. 

Yaron:  Nobody  was  there. 

Carmela:  My  enquiry  is  based  on  [an  objective]  hypothesis. 

In  the  interview,  Carmela  explained,  “To  a  large  extent  I  indeed  express 
my  world  view,  but  it  is  not,  Heaven  forbid,  as  a  missionary.  I  would  like  to 
show  them  reality  in  a  different  way.” 

Carmela:  Who  is  the  creator  of  the  world?  Who  wrote  the  Bible?  If  you 
tell  me  that  it  was  written  by  a  human  being  I  will  not  believe  it. 

Haya:  It  can’t  be  proven. 

Josef:  All  the  religious  people  .  .  .  how  do  they  know?  Were  they  there? 

Carmela:  Wait  a  moment.  If  somebody  comes  along  several  hundred 
years  from  now  and  asks  how  do  you  know  that  the  state  of  Israel 
existed?  What  would  they  say? 

Ilan:  It  wouldn’t  be  proven. 

Aliza:  But  why?  It  is  written. 

Carmela:  Who  would  believe  that  somebody  didn’t  make  it  up? 

2.  The  Restricted-Traditional  Pattern 

Five  teachers  were  identified  as  displaying  this  pattern  of  teaching;  3  teach 
in  primary  schools,  and  2  teach  in  junior  high  schools.  All  5  teachers 
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expressed  a  cultural  ideology  in  daily  life  that  identifies  with  religious  tra¬ 
dition,  but  without  any  profound  relationship  to  religious  content.  In  their 
personal  perception,  they  express  a  belief  in  God,  albeit  not  in  the  total 
form  that  they  consider  to  be  characteristic  of  religious  people. 

I  believe  in  God,  I  know  that  I’m  not  very  active,  I  believe  more  than  I 
do  ...  .  Life  has  taught  me  . . .  that  it’s  possible  to  believe,  to  still  do 
things  from  the  side,  not  exactly  what  God  says  ...  .  If  I  believe  in 
God,  I  believe  that  He  will  look  after  us  and  I  believe  that  He  is 
everywhere,  and  I  believe  that  He  has  a  kind  of  covenant  with  us. 
(Ofra,  elementary  school) 

All  the  teachers  displayed  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward  religion  and  re¬ 
ligious  observance.  On  the  one  hand,  they  expressed  criticism  and  hope  for 
change  in  religion.  On  the  other,  they  reported  pleasant  childhood  mem¬ 
ories  of  religious  tradition  in  their  parents’  homes  and  would  like  things  to 
remain  as  they  remember  them. 

I  think  [that  religious  laws]  of  the  past  that  are  very  old  and  unsuited 
to  present-day  lifestyles  should  be  changed,  but  I  am  for  basing  things 
on  the  religion  . . .  because  this  is  the  tradition  of  many  years  and  has 
been  preserved  for  years  and  it  is  important  that  it  continues  to  exist 
. .  .  there  are  many  things  that  are  still  suitable  today  even  though  they 
are  thousands  of  years  old.  (Pirha,  elementary  school) 

These  teachers  presented  their  students  with  the  view  that  the  source  of  the 
Bible’s  value  first  and  foremost  springs  from  God  as  supervisor,  command¬ 
er,  and  judge.  However,  their  presentation  of  the  sacred  value  of  the  Bible 
was  narrowly  focused  and  restricted  to  the  biblical  period.  Their  approach, 
therefore,  is  “this  is  what  people  believed  at  that  time,  so  this  is  how  we  will 
study  it.” 

The  basis  is  to  accept  things  as  they  are  [...]  perhaps  today,  in  this 
modern  era  it  sounds  a  bit  primitive  or  distant,  but  I  think  that  pre¬ 
cisely  in  this  matter  of  belief...  this  concept  is  necessary.  . .  because  at 
the  moment  that  I  begin  to  question,  I  also  begin  not  to  believe  [...]  At 
the  Giving  of  the  Torah  at  Mount  Sinai  one  of  the  conditions  for 
receiving  it  was  to  do  and  only  afterwards  to  listen  to  the  explanation. 
(Ofra,  elementary  school) 

In  this  connection,  they  adhere  to  traditional  religious  commentaries  on  the 
text  and  reject  alternatives  suggested  by  the  students.  Sometimes,  critical- 
scientific  commentary  on  the  Bible  is  used  by  these  teachers  in  expressing 
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their  own  doubts  about  their  faith,  and  at  other  times,  such  use  springs  from 
a  need  to  strengthen  students’  belief  in  traditional  religious  assumptions. 

I  remember  a  very  stormy  discussion  that  happened  in  a  class  some 
years  ago.  For  me,  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  was  a  miracle.  I  like  to 
believe  in  miracles.  I  believe  that  God  really  did  make  miracles,  but  in 
the  class  we  had  a  discussion,  and  of  course  at  once  I  made  sure  that 
the  scientific  argument  for  the  parting  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  pre¬ 
sented.  (Hagit,  elementary  school) 

According  to  these  teachers,  the  educated  student  should  display  a  positive 
attitude  toward  traditional  religious  messages  in  the  Bible  but  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  feel  obligated  to  live  by  them  in  daily  life.  These  teachers,  like 
those  who  subscribe  to  the  pervasive-traditional  conception,  set  educational 
objectives  that  give  very  little  weight  to  the  inculcation  of  tools  for  inde¬ 
pendent  study  and  understanding  and  instead  focus  mainly  on  Jewish- 
particularistic  content. 

When  I  taught  that  Saul  didn’t  murder  Agag  [Samuel,  14-15],  the 
students  identified  with  King  Saul  and  didn’t  understand  why  he  was 
so  harshly  punished  ....  We  agreed  that  the  command  was  not  ethical 
from  the  viewpoint  of  this  century,  because  you  can’t  just  come  and 
murder  a  whole  nation.  But  then,  in  the  Biblical  period,  they  thought 
differently.  (Michal,  junior  high  school) 

These  teachers  emphasized  their  function  as  involving  and  engaging  their 
students  by  stressing  the  narrative  and  experiential  side  of  the  Bible.  For 
the  most  part,  they  displayed  conflict  in  expressing  their  personal  cultural 
ideology  during  the  teaching  process. 

The  restricted-traditional  pattern  and  teachers’  personal  cultural  ideology 

Although  these  teachers  were  not  completely  at  ease  in  revealing  their 
cultural  ideology  to  their  students,  there  is  an  almost  total  overlap  between 
it  and  their  conception  of  teaching.  Their  identification  with  tradition, 
characterized  by  belief  without  daily  religious  obligations,  was  reflected  in 
the  ways  that  they  presented  the  source  of  the  Bible’s  value:  the  meaning  of 
the  godhead  in  its  context  of  time  and  place  without  reference  to  our  time 
and  lives.  They  expected  educated  students  to  relate  to  the  Bible  in  the 
same  way. 

Below  we  present  data  from  the  class  of  Moran,  a  junior  high  school 
teacher.  Moran  identified  her  personal  cultural  ideology  with  religious 
tradition  but  without  any  profound  relationship  to  religious  content.  She 
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expressed  a  belief  in  God,  albeit  not  in  a  manner  considered  characteristic 
of  religious  people. 

The  teacher  has  to  teach  Bible  exactly  as  the  text  requires.  This  means 
that  I  can’t  accept  a  teacher  who  teaches  the  Bible  as  literature  or 
history.  Teachers  have  to  know  that  the  Bible  has  a  religious  orienta¬ 
tion  ....  They  have  to  teach  the  Bible  with  its  normative  meaning  .... 

I  read  the  Bible  because  it  is  our  Book.  It  contains  all  our  cultural 
values  and  this  is  not  connected  to  keeping  religious  commandments. 

The  lesson  deals  with  the  collapse  of  Assyria  as  a  punishment  from  God. 

Moran:  In  our  days,  what  are  the  reasons  that  we  give  for  the  collapse 
of  a  nation? 

Various  pupils  [yelling]:  Regional  events.  Economic  reasons.  Nation¬ 
alist  reasons.  Reasons  of  defense. 

Moran:  We  suggest  a  lot  of  reasons,  but  the  Bible  tells  you  something 
else.  The  Bible  argues  that  God  determines  all  events. 

Although  Moran  claimed  to  teach  the  Bible  according  to  what  she  believes 
is  its  divine  truth,  her  presentation  of  the  sacred  value  of  the  Bible  was 
narrowly  focused  and  restricted  to  the  biblical  period. 

Moran  :  Who  can  tell  me  what  will  be  the  fate  of  Assyria? 

Michael:  They  will  have  less  power  and  they  will  be  like  all  the  weak 
nations. 

Moran:  That’s  right.  Who  else  wants  to  answer? 

i 

Naomi:  God  will  kill  all  of  them  . . .  thus,  nobody  will  remain  alive. 

Moran’s  ideological  orientation  leads  her  to  accept,  without  question,  the 
morality  and  justice  of  the  events  in  this  biblical  story.  However,  in  the 
stimulated-recall  interview,  she  explained  the  distinction  she  draws  between 
today’s  values  and  those  of  the  Bible:  “The  commandment  is  immoral  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  norms  of  our  age  because  it  is  not  acceptable  to  kill  a  whole 
nation.  In  Biblical  times  they  thought  in  other  ways.” 

3.  The  Personal  Value  Pattern 

Seven  teachers  were  identified  with  this  pattern  of  teaching;  4  teach  in 
junior  high,  and  3  teach  in  high  schools. 
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These  teachers’  cultural  ideology  in  daily  life  is  that  Judaism  is  funda¬ 
mentally  developmental.  The  cultural  conception  of  all  these  teachers  is 
characterized  by  their  personal-individual  relationship  to  the  concept  of 
God. 

My  God  is  an  inner  belief  in  my  heart  . .  .  without  any  of  the  various 
middlemen  . . .  and  I  understand  it  in  my  own  way.  I  very  much  want 
to  believe  . . .  because  hope  gives  me  the  ability  to  see  the  good  and  to 
believe  in  goodness  ...  I  am  very  realistic,  very  pragmatic  . . .  but  I 
know  that  belief  gives  me  strength  ....  [when  I  thank  God]  I  am 
thanking  some  power  that  helps  me.  Who  it  is,  I  don’t  know,  it’s  power 
. . .  the  very  fact  of  saying  it  gives  me  strength.  (Levana,  junior  high 
school) 

I  have  a  problem  with  the  whole  concept  of  God  the  Creator  and  God 
the  Judge  ...  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  very  drawn  to  the  idea  of 
reminding  people  that  they  aren’t  God.  I  don’t  know  if  God  is  God, 
but  I’m  sure  that  people  aren’t  God.  (Avraham,  high  school) 

The  teachers  displaying  the  personal  value  pattern  understand  the  source 
of  the  Bible’s  value  to  be  personal  and  individual,  with  each  reader  en¬ 
dowing  the  biblical  God  with  his  or  her  own  sense  of  meaning.  Their  aim  is 
to  color  this  belief  experience  with  meaning  of  value  that  is  congruent  with 
their  understanding  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  acceptable  to  a  nonreligious 
student  and  enrich  his  or  her  world  on  the  other: 

A  person  needs  to  weigh  each  step  taken  in  life  to  see  if  he’s  doing  the 
right  thing.  It’s  not  as  if  someone  is  directing  me  from  above  in  an 
automatic  way  and  I  have  no  responsibility  ....  A  person  directs  him¬ 
self,  that  means  that  he  has  the  good  and  the  bad  and  he  is  the  one 
who  has  to  choose  the  good  ....  This  is  exactly  what  I  said  in  the 
lesson,  and  so  God  is  inside  you,  don’t  say  God  above  tells  me  to  do 
things  and  afterwards  if  you  do  something  wrong,  say  God  told  me  to 
do  it.  God  should  be  a  part  of  you  all  the  time,  and  you  should  know 
what  right  is.  (Edna,  high  school) 

The  distinguishing  feature  here  is  the  emphasis  on  an  intimate  encounter 
between  students,  the  biblical  text,  and  the  meaning  of  the  text  for  students 
in  their  own  world.  Educated  students  create  a  dialogue  with  the  text, 
finding  personal  meaning  in  it.  Such  students  should  have  positive  attitudes 
toward  relevant  values  so  that  they  are  internalized  into  daily  life,  but 
without  the  ties  that  dictate  accepted  religious  or  national  tradition. 
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People  have  to  consider  every  step  they  take,  and  ask  themselves  if 
they  behave  correctly.  It’s  not  as  if  somebody  directed  me  from  heaven 
and  I  have  no  responsibility ....  This  is  exactly  what  I  say  to  my  pupils 
. . .  ‘don’t  say  that  the  external  God  directed  you  in  your  behavior.” 
God  has  to  be  part  of  you,  existing  in  your  inner  soul,  and  you  have  to 
decide  on  the  right  behavior  by  yourself.  (Edna,  high  school) 

These  teachers  emphasize  value-process  educational  objectives  first  and 
foremost — that  is  to  say,  the  student’s  struggle  with  the  personal  meaning  of 
values  that  arise  from  his  or  her  encounter  with  the  text. 

There  are  two  foci  here,  where  I  stand  and  where  the  text  is.  You  need 
to  play  them  off  against  one  another,  but  it’s  very  characteristic  of 
today’s  youth  who  believe  that  “I’m  at  the  center,”  and  you  have  to 
show  the  correct  balance  when  you  present  the  text ...  I  want  them  to 
think  about  their  lives  but  there  needs  to  be  some  kind  of  equilibrium 
all  the  time  between  these  2  foci.  (Orit,  junior  high  school) 

These  teachers  assign  considerable  weight  to  their  function  of  Ending  in  the 
text  values  that  have  personal  meaning.  They  attempt  to  involve  students  in 
the  learning  process  by  sweeping  them  up  into  a  dialogue  with  the  text. 
Generally,  they  believe  that  it  is  natural  to  expose  their  personal  cultural 
ideology  during  the  teaching  process,  whereby  they  not  only  create  dia¬ 
logue  between  text  and  students  but  also  between  themselves  and  their 
students. 

The  personal  value  pattern  and  teachers’  personal  teaching  conceptions 

These  teachers  emphasize  their  own  cultural  ideology  very  strongly  indeed 
and  make  no  attempt  to  hide  the  direct  connection  between  it  and  their 
conception  of  teaching  the  Bible.  This  is  reflected  in  all  aspects  of  their 
teaching.  They  see  the  source  of  the  Bible’s  value  as  personal  and  present  it 
as  such  to  their  students.  In  essence,  they  encourage  dialogue  between  their 
students  and  the  Bible,  dialogue  that  is  intended  to  bring  about  an  inter¬ 
nalization  of  their  personal  value  approach. 

Next  is  a  quick  look  at  a  class  of  Alona,  a  junior  high  school  teacher  whom 
we  have  classified  as  adhering  to  the  personal  value  approach.  Alona  iden¬ 
tified  her  personal  cultural  ideology  as  secular,  with  some  kind  of  personal 
relationship  to  the  Jewish  tradition.  The  lesson  is  devoted  to  the  stories  of 
Joseph. 

Alona:  If  you  remember,  since  the  first  lesson  on  the  Joseph  stories 
we  have  used  a  graph  to  demonstrate  ascending  or  descending 
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movement  in  the  story’s  plot.  [Alona  draws  a  line  on  the  board]  Who 

can  tell  me  what  happened  when  Joseph’s  brother  came  to  Egypt? 

Einav  (a  pupil):  It  is  a  descent. 

Alona:  This  is  a  physical  descent  into  Egypt,  but  what  about  the  mood? 

Gal:  It  is  an  ascent. 

Alona:  Yes,  there  was  drought  in  the  land  of  Israel. 

Alona  explained,  “I  look  for  the  universal-human-aspects  of  the  story,  and 
use  the  literary  dimension  to  help  to  explicate  the  messages  ....  I  don’t 
think  that  I  consider  the  Biblical  text  as  just  Jewish  text.”  As  part  of  her 
secular  cultural  ideology,  Alona  has  a  very  personal  relationship  to  faith, 
nationality,  and  the  concept  of  God.  Accordingly,  she  relates  to  the  existence 
of  God  in  the  story  on  an  interpersonal  level,  which  is  not  easy  for  the  pupils 
to  comprehend. 


Ester  (a  pupil):  I  don’t  understand  it. 

Alona:  Let’s  think  that  something  happened  and  you  told  me,  “I 
didn’t  come  to  school  on  time  because  there  was  a  traffic  jam.”  On  the 
second  day  you  told  me,  “The  guards  closed  the  school  gates  and  I 
couldn’t  come  on  time.”  If  we  believe  in  God,  we  can  assume  that .... 
these  events  are  the  consequences  of  something  that  is  beyond  your 
direct  will. 

Avi:  At  that  time  people  had  God. 

[Alona  explains  the  difference  between  believing  in  God  in  Biblical 
times  and  believing  in  God  today.] 

Alona:  In  every  era,  God  is  understood  in  different  ways.  For  instance, 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  fathers  “walk  about”  with  God  .  . .  talk  with 
him  ...  .  In  our  times,  there  are  those  who  understand  God  as  a 
distant  being  with  a  direct  connection  between  God  and  people.  I 
understand  the  God  as  existing  in  my  soul. 

4.  The  Critical-Value  Pattern 

A  total  of  14  teachers  were  identified  as  having  the  critical-value  pattern  of 
teaching.  Five  of  teach  in  primary  schools,  1  teaches  in  junior  high,  and  8 
teach  in  high  schools.  The  cultural  ideology  in  daily  life  of  this  group  of 
teachers  is  developmental — that  is  to  say,  it  reflects  a  vision  of  Jewish  culture 
as  developing  and  changing. 
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I  do  not  keep  the  religious  commandments  ...  I  am  consciously  sure 
that  God  is  an  invention  of  human  beings.  I  do  not  pray  to  God, 
because  there  is  no  God  in  heaven.  However,  many  times  I  say  “thank 
God,”  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no  God,  just  in  one’s  head.  (Yosi, 
junior  high) 

These  teachers  believe  that  the  source  of  the  Bible’s  value  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  work  that  was  written  tendentiously  by  people  who  imputed  its 
creation  to  God.  At  the  same  time,  these  teachers  assumed  neither  a  position 
either  of  neutrality  toward  nor  distance  from  the  text,  as  their  teaching 
approach  would  seem  to  dictate,  but  rather  gave  prominence  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  and  national-particularistic  valuation  of  the  Bible  as  a  unique  work. 
Particular  emphasis  was  given  to  content  that  seemed  to  provide  relevant 
values,  but  whatever  did  not  stand  up  to  criticism  was  not  regarded  as 
appropriate  for  teaching. 

If,  according  to  the  critical  understanding  of  the  Bible,  you  see  the 
laws  as  not  having  been  handed  down  to  Moses  from  Mount  Sinai, 
then  it’s  a  long  process  of  development,  of  sifting  things  learned  from 
the  neighboring  nations  ...  to  arrive  at  laws  whose  basis  is  value- 
traditional  on  such  a  high  level,  it’s  simply  amazingly  daring,  I  think, 
for  a  nation.  Congratulations  are  due  to  the  group  that  sat  and  worked 
out  these  beautiful  ideals.  (Hava,  high  school) 

The  educated  student  should  be  an  enlightened  person  who  knows  how  to 
approach  the  study  of  a  text. 

To  understand  what  stands  behind  the  person  who  said  what  he  said, 
there  is  a  certain  context,  there  are  special  circumstances.  There  are 
definite  ideas  ...  be  patient  with  what  you  have  heard,  you  don’t  have 
to  accept  it  all,  but  at  least  to  understand.  Tolerance  is  the  name  of  the 
game.  (Hava,  high  school) 

On  the  basis  of  researched  knowledge,  the  student  should  find  value  and 
significance  in  the  text  and  be  able  to  internalize  it  into  his  or  her  daily  life. 
Teachers  in  this  group  focus  primarily  on  educational  objectives  that  deal 
with  the  acquisition  of  subject  matter  while  emphasizing  both  particularistic- 
Jewish  values  and  universal  ones. 

During  the  lesson,  I  wanted  to  awaken  in  the  students  a  string  of 
reactions  and  make  them  feel  like  active  partners  in  suggesting  ideas, 
conclusions  and  assumptions  that  arise  during  the  lesson.  To  show  the 
character  of  David  being  chased  by  Saul,  but  sticking  to  his  agreement 
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and  showing  loyalty  to  the  king  and  love  for  Jonathan.  (Inbal,  ele 
mentary  school) 

They  assigned  more  weight  than  the  other  teachers  to  investigative  tools  but 
regarded  these  tools  as  instrumental,  without  any  intrinsic  value  (Nisan, 
1996).  Characteristic  of  this  pattern  is  the  tension  between  the  necessity  to 
establish  enough  distance  from  the  text  to  allow  for  suitable  critical  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  opposite  need  to  approach  and  become  involved  in  it  in  order 
to  present  it  as  value  relevant.  Most  of  these  teachers  believe  that  it  is  not 
appropriate  to  display  their  personal  cultural  ideology  during  the  teaching 
process.  They  see  as  their  major  function  to  focus  on  cognitive  aspects  of 
learning  mostly  by  imparting  critical-investigative  tools  to  their  students  and 
less  by  exposing  values  in  the  text  or  by  involving  students. 

These  chapters  on  which  the  lesson  was  based  aren’t  a  law  unto 
themselves  . . .  other  chapters  could  have  been  learnt  instead  of  these, 
the  tools  that  the  kids  use  to  understand  this  chapter,  they  can  use  on 
any  other  one.  (Sharona,  high  school) 

The  critical-value  pattern  and  the  teachers’  personal  cultural  ideology 

Although  these  teachers  believe  that  it  is  not  appropriate  to  display  their 
personal  cultural  ideology  to  the  students,  it  is  possible  to  discern  an  almost 
total  overlap  between  the  cultural  identity  of  the  teachers  and  their  conception 
of  teaching.  These  teachers  possess  a  personal  cultural-development  ideology 
that  is  given  clear  expression  in  their  conception  of  teaching.  They  regard  the 
Bible  as  a  human  creation,  and  they  express  this  belief  in  teaching  by  using 
critical-investigative  tools  and  finding  contemporary  meaning  in  the  text. 

Rita,  who  was  identified  as  an  adherent  of  the  critical-value  approach, 
teaches  the  book  of  Genesis  in  a  high  school.  She  sees  her  personal  cultural 
ideology  as  secular,  which  means  that  her  vision  of  Judaism  is  cultural, 
developmental,  and  change  oriented. 

The  subject  of  the  lesson  is  the  story  of  Abraham  and  the  three  angels 
from  the  book  of  Genesis.  Rita  read  the  whole  chapter  and  asked  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions: 

Rita:  The  chapter  has  a  unified  structure,  but  has  a  distinct  division 
into  two  parts.  What  are  the  themes  of  each  part? 

Boaz:  One  part  is  hospitality. 

Rita:  Hospitality  is  the  theme  of  the  whole  chapter.  What  is  the  first  part? 
Rachel:  The  angels’  visit. 
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Rita:  that  s  right . It  is  not  just  a  visit.  It  is  an  appearance.  What  is 

the  second  part? 

Boaz:  The  debate  between  God  and  Abraham. 

Rita:  Debate  about  what? 

Many  pupils  [yelling]:  About  saving  Sodom. 

Rita  explained,  “In  addition  to  the  simple  storyline,  there  is  also  an  edu¬ 
cational  message.  Before  we  do  anything,  we  let  them  think  deliberately. 
This  is  what  happened  here  [in  the  story]:  first  of  all  think,  consider 
whether  you  are  judging  justly.” 

In  line  with  her  teaching  approach,  Rita  pointed  out  the  literary- 
academic  aspects  of  the  text.  In  line  with  her  ideological  stance,  she  connected 
the  inquiry  to  educational-cultural  messages. 

Rita:  Pay  attention  to  the  hospitality  theme;  pay  attention  to  the  lit¬ 
erary  structure. 

Benny:  There  are  a  lot  of  repeated  operatives. 

Rita:  Very  nice  . . .  which  core  words  we  have  in  the  chapter? 

Pupils  [together]:  ran,  fetched,  took. 

Rita:  Hospitality  is  . . .  something  physical. 

Rachel:  There  is  an  emphasis  on  the  intention. 

Yaron:  It  sounds  as  if  it  is  very  important  to  him. 

Rita  explained, 

l 

For  me  this  is  an  essentialist  chapter ....  This  is  the  story  of  the  birth  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  It  does  not  matter  if  it  is  a  real  story  or  an  etiological 
one  ....  This  is  a  central  chapter  ....  because  it  describes  how  the 
father  of  the  nation  struggled  with  the  issue  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom. 

II.  Patterns  of  Teachers’  Conceptions  of  Curriculum  and  Teaching  That 
Overlap  Partially  with  Their  Cultural  Ideologies 

5.  The  Normative-Value  Pattern 

A  total  of  14  teachers  were  identified  as  possessing  a  normative-value  pat¬ 
tern  of  teaching.  Five  of  them  teach  in  primary  schools,  8  in  junior  high 
school,  and  1  in  a  high  school. 
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The  cultural  ideology  in  daily  life  of  this  group  of  teachers  is  the  most 
varied.  Nine  teachers  perceive  Judaism  in  terms  of  secular-developmental 
concepts,  while  5  subscribe  to  traditional-religious  ideology,  although  they 
do  not  follow  any  religious  obligations. 

For  me,  the  meaning  of  being  Jewish  is  first  and  foremost  that  I  am 
living  in  my  country  ....  The  matter  of  sources  is  very  important ...  I 
like  very  much  to  belong  to  the  tradition  [but]  I  do  not  obsei  ve  what 
I  can  t  observe  ....  I  didn't  grow  up  with  Jewish  obsei  vance  and 
I  cannot  convey  it  to  my  pupils.  (Ayalla,  junior  high  school) 

In  the  teaching  process,  all  of  these  teachers  relate  primarily  to  moral  and 
national-cultural  values  as  sources  of  the  Bible’s  value. 

To  project  to  social  life  today,  to  the  poor,  the  underprivileged.  [The 
students]  need  to  know  that  they  should  respect  all  people,  I  hope  to 
deal  with  the  value  of  human  life  with  them.  Every  person  is  a  human 
being  who  has  rights,  no  matter  what  their  status  is.  (Hermona,  junior 
high  school) 

Many  of  these  teachers  emphasize  that  the  Bible  expresses  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  even  if  certain  aspects  are,  according  to  their  understanding,  not 
historically  true  but  an  expression  of  deeply  rooted  myths.  These  teachers 
expect  the  educated  student  to  have  positive  attitudes  toward  these  values 
and  also  to  put  them  into  practice  in  daily  life. 

They  [the  pupils]  have  to  respect  everybody.  I  hope  to  bring  them  to 
understand  the  value  of  every  human  being.  Everybody  is  human,  it  is 
not  important  what  his  social  status  is  ...  .  Here,  through  the  issue  of 
slavery,  we  have  the  opportunity  ...  to  sharpen  our  attitudes  towards 
human  relationships.  (Hermona,  junior  high  school) 

The  educational  objectives  of  these  teachers  are  the  dissemination  of  values 
inherent  in  the  content  of  the  text,  both  from  the  Jewish-particularistic 
viewpoint  and  from  the  universalistic  one.  Characteristic  of  the  normative- 
value  conception  is  the  connection  that  teachers  make  between  values  in  the 
text  and  actual  social  problems  in  the  classroom  and  student  society.  Their 
assumption  is  that  the  most  suitable  way  to  make  biblical  texts  meaningful 
to  modern  students  is  by  removing  religious  meaning  from  the  original 
text  and  giving  it  a  new  modern  one  based  on  humanistic-secular 
understandings. 
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1  think  that  the  messages  in  the  Bible  are  the  same  universalistic  mes¬ 
sages  that  I  would  like  to  give  to  children  . .  .  what  has  changed  is  the 
type  of  punishment,  the  way  we  relate  to  reward  and  to  punishment 

. . .  today  human  life  is  considered  sacred - In  the  Bible  they  used  to 

stone  people  to  death  . . .  today  it’s  not  like  that  anymore.  Today  we 
undei  stand  how  high  the  value  of  human  life  is,  and  this  is  something 
that  I  emphasize.  (Ora,  elementary  school) 

Like  the  othei  s,  these  teachers  also  focused  on  the  process  of  investigating 
the  text  and  its  commentaries,  although  they  perceived  this  principally  as 
instrumental.  These  teachers  perceive  their  function  mainly  as  imparting 
value  content  and  cognitive  skills.  They  set  great  store  in  involving  students 
in  learning  and  finding  meaning  in  the  text. 

I  see  my  function  as  a  person  who  has  to  motivate  pupils  to  love  the 
Bible  by  studying  the  values  inherent  in  the  Bible.  I  want  them  to 
understand  that  the  Bible  is  the  culture  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and 
without  a  connection  to  the  culture  and  to  our  past,  we  do  not  have 
any  tie  to  this  land.  (Hava,  junior  high  school) 

Some  of  them  relate  positively  to  expressing  their  personal  cultural  ideol¬ 
ogy  in  teaching,  while  others  are  conflicted  about  doing  so. 

The  normative-value  pattern  and  the  teachers’  personal  cultural  ideology 

Nine  of  the  14  teachers  with  a  normative-value  approach  exhibit  an  overlap 
between  their  personal  cultural  ideology  and  their  conception  of  teaching 
the  Bible.  As  adherents  to  the  normative-value  approach,  these  teachers 
stress  moral  and  national-cultural  values  as  sources  of  the  Bible’s  value, 
which  is  congruent  with  their  developmental  personal  cultural  ideology 
Nurit,  a  teacher  in  a  junior  high  school,  identified  her  personal  cultural 
ideology  in  daily  life  as  secular-developmental. 

I  like  the  Bible;  there  is  something  special  in  the  Bible  ....  It  gives  me 
a  good  feeling,  it  is  something  that  united  us  ...  .  This  is  my  Jewish 
world.  I  do  not  go  to  synagogue  ....  I  have  a  Jewish  world.  Even 
secular  people  have  a  Jewish  world. 

The  following  events  are  taken  from  a  lesson  devoted  to  the  prophecies  of 
Amos. 

Nurit:  It  is  possible  that  some  people  will  say,  “We  are  the  chosen 
nation  . . .,  so  you  [God]  can  burden  us  with  your  demands”? 
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Ella:  Only  because  they  are  a  chosen  nation  do  they  have  to  be  a  role 
model. 

Orit:  There  is  a  commitment  toward  God  because  he  always  helps. 

Nurit  [writes  on  the  board]:  Commitment. 

Nurit  explained,  “I  emphasized  some  themes.  I  used  words  like  commitment 
and  responsibility,  words  which  are  not  written  in  the  text.  This  is  my  own 
commentary.” 

Ella:  This  is  quite  similar  to  the  relationship  between  father  and  son, 
and  God  is  actually  the  father. 

Nurit:  That’s  right. 

Ronit:  And  the  son  is  Israel.  Suppose  that  your  neighbor’s  son  does 
something  wrong.  You  would  not  punish  him,  but  if  it  were  your  own 
son,  you  would  punish  him. 

Nurit:  That’s  right. 

Nava:  The  neighbor’s  son  is  not  your  responsibility. 

Nurit:  Right ...  I  am  your  father  and  I  have  responsibility  for  you  and 
I  want  to  educate  you  to  show  you  the  correct  way. 

I  want  it  to  be  relevant.  I  am  very  pleased  when  the  kids  react  with 
examples  from  their  world  ...  I  show  them  that  Amos  is  a  human 
being,  that  he  confronts  people  and  tries  to  convince  them.  The  peo¬ 
ple  do  not  believe  because  they  are  not  in  a  good  state.  When  a  person 
is  not  in  a  good  state,  there  is  tendency  not  to  believe. 

The  other  5  teachers  who  were  also  identified  as  adherents  to  the  normative- 
value  approach  and  whose  ideology  is  traditional-religious  did  not  place  any 
emphasis  on  tradition  in  their  teaching  conception.  Thus,  there  was  no 
correlation  between  their  personal  cultural  ideology  and  their  teaching  ap¬ 
proach.  However,  there  is  certainly  no  contradiction  here.  The  very  fact  that 
the  normativeness  of  values  is  emphasized  brings  them  closer,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  the  traditional-religious  viewpoint,  which  is  normative  in  its  very 
essence.  Below  are  some  notes  from  Moria’s  story. 

I  am  religious  as  you  see  ...  .  For  me  to  keep  a  religious  commitment 
is  equivalent  to  knowing  one  more  chapter  of  the  Bible  ....  My  par¬ 
ents  are  religious,  but  in  our  house  there  was  the  option  to  choose  .... 
The  source  of  my  behavior  is  Jewish  ...  I  absolutely  agree  that  every¬ 
body  can  take  the  same  text  and  understand  it  in  a  different  way. 
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In  a  class  devoted  to  Amos’s  prophecies,  the  following  discussion  takes 
place: 

Moria:  Why  will  God  punish  the  people?  What  are  their  sins? 

David:  Sins  between  people 
Moria:  What  they  are  doing? 

Shosh:  They  steal  . . . 

Moria:  What  is  their  economic  condition? 

Ofer:  They  are  rich. 

Moria:  When  the  economic  situation  is  very  good,  people  become  bad. 
When  people  have  a  lot  of  money,  they  become  worse. 

Moria  explained,  “I  try  to  educate  towards  identification  with  the  text;  that 
you  feel  that  the  text  belongs  to  you  and  talks  to  you  ....  There  is  almost  no 
lesson  without  a  social  angle  theme. 


6.  The  Critical-Cognitive  Pattern 

Two  teachers  were  identified  as  possessing  a  critical-cognitive  pattern  of 
teaching.  One  taught  at  a  high  school  and  the  other  at  a  junior  high  school. 
Both  teachers  expressed  their  cultural  ideology  in  daily  life  as  develop¬ 
mental  and  open  to  change.  They  believe  that  students  must  be  presented 
with  the  source  of  the  Bible’s  value  as  being  a  work  written  tendentiously  by 
mortals.  In  their  opinion,  this  is  the  definitive  and  exclusive  presentation, 
and  they  completely  avoid  presenting  the  Bible  as  being  of  divine  prov¬ 
enance. 

I  cannot  use  any  text  where  God  gives  me  orders  or  some  higher 
power  tells  me  what  to  do  or  what  not  to  do  ....  I  think  that  here  in 
our  school  there  would  be  problems  because  of  the  issue  of  [these 
orders  from  God].  These  very  clear  instructions  from  someone  who 
knows  better  than  we  do,  this  issue  could  cause  problems.  (Tamar, 
high  school) 

In  these  teachers’  view,  educated  students  should  master  the  Bible  and 
investigative  skills  and  be  interested  in  both,  irrespective  of  what  they  will 
do  in  their  personal  lives.  “I  think  that  their  exposure  to  the  Biblical  text  is 
essential.  I  don’t  know  what  they  will  do  with  it.  However,  I  believe  that  it  is 
important  to  know  the  Bible”  (Yaffa,  junior  high  school). 
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Educational  objectives  focus  mainly  on  understanding  and  researching 
the  biblical  text  and  commentaries.  Values  arising  from  the  text  are  not 
stressed,  but  emphasis  is  placed  instead  on  those  values  deriving  from  re¬ 
search  and  investigation  into  it,  such  as  openness,  tolerance,  cunosity, 
exposure  to  varied  opinions,  and  serious  intellectual  study. 


I  respect  everyone  else’s  opinions,  I  think  that  everyone  should  accept 
the  opinions  of  others  and  be  tolerant  of  opinions  that  aren  t  the  same 
as  their  own  . . .  even  if  I  tell  the  students  about  opinions,  traditional 
explanations  which  are  not  acceptable  to  me  personally,  I  tell  them,  I 
find  it  easier  to  accept  the  other  opinion  . . .  whoever  likes  this  ex¬ 
planation  should  choose  it,  and  those  whoever  likes  the  other  one, 
should  choose  that,  but  we  should  all  be  aware  that  there  are  a  number 
of  possibilities.  (Tamar,  high  school) 


Any  meaning  for  daily  life  that  may  be  derived  from  the  text  is  not  per¬ 
ceived  by  these  teachers  as  part  of  their  teaching  objectives  and  therefore 
remains  the  private  business  of  each  individual  student.  “I  think  that  their 
exposure  to  the  text  is  what’s  important.  What  they  do  with  it  afterwards,  I 
have  no  idea,  but  I  consider  their  introduction  to  it  important”  (Tamar,  high 
school). 

These  teachers  emphasize  their  function  as  imparting  the  cognitive  skills 
of  biblical  study.  “What’s  important  to  me  . . .  are  very  specific  tools  for 
dealing  with  the  text,  no  matter  what  text.  It  could  be  a  text  in  geography  or 
in  history  . . .  perhaps  . . .  even  a  certain  interest  in  it  and  a  desire  to  in¬ 
vestigate  it”  (Yaffa,  junior  high  school). 

Unlike  other  teachers,  those  who  display  the  critical-cognitive  pattern  do 
not  see  it  as  their  function  to  point  out  any  direct  connection  between  the 
students’  world  and  that  of  the  Bible.  They  believe  that  they  spark  students’ 
interest  by  exposing  them  to  textual  research  processes  and  engage  them  in 
the  intellectual  experience  of  investigating  texts.  The  teachers  dismiss  the 
possibility  that  their  personal  cultural  ideology  may  be  expressed  during 
the  teaching  process. 

The  critical-cognitive  pattern  and  the  teachers’  personal  cultural  ideology 

Teachers  who  possess  the  critical-cognitive  conception  believe  that  their 
personal  ideology  is  not  relevant  and  should  not  be  reflected  in  teaching.  In 
practice,  there  is  partial  congruence  between  their  personal  cultural  ide¬ 
ology  and  their  conception  of  Bible  teaching.  Their  developmental  con¬ 
ception  is  reflected  in  an  emphasis  on  seeking  scientific-critical  truth  in  the 
text.  However,  discovery  of  the  text’s  relevance  to  the  present  day,  another 
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important  aspect  of  developmental  ideology,  is  not  expressed  in  their 
teaching  pattern. 

Yaaia  taught  in  a  junior  high  school  and  identified  her  personal  cultural 
ideology  as  secular-traditional.  By  using  the  term  traditional,  she  empha¬ 
sized  her  sympathetic  attitude  toward  tradition,  and  by  the  term  secular,  she 
referred  to  her  style  of  life.  “My  father’s  is  an  Ultra  Orthodox  religious 

family - We  are,  in  general,  secular  but  keep  the  religious  tradition  ...  I, 

for  instance,  eat  only  Kosher  food  ...  I  simply  grew  up  with  it  and  continue 
to  keep  this  tradition.” 

Although  Yaara  identified  herself  as  secular-traditional,  in  her  teaching 
there  was  no  expression  of  her  traditional  leaning,  but  only  of  her  secular 
views.  In  a  lesson  devoted  to  the  story  of  Deborah  the  Judge,  the  following 
dialogue  took  place: 

Yaara:  Let’s  read  the  first  phrase:  “Then  sang  [in  the  Hebrew  text  this 
verb  is  in  the  singular  form]  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of  Avino’am 
on  that  day,  saying  . . .”  Are  there  structural  problems  in  this  phrase? 

Omri:  There  is  “  Then  sang”  in  the  singular,  but  the  phrase  relates  to 
the  plural:  Deborah  and  Barak. 

Yaara:  So,  how  can  we  understand  it? 

Orna:  Deborah  is  singing  and  Barak  is  listening. 

Yaara:  It  is  not  written:  “Then  sang  Deborah  and  Barak  the  son  of 
Avino’am  listened.” 

Yaara  explained, 

If  we  talk  about  the  contents,  then  I  focus  on  the  contents  and  no 
other  aspects.  If  we  discuss  the  structure,  I  focus  on  the  structure  .... 

In  places  where  Judaism  is  not  appropriate,  I  don’t  force  it  into  the 
lesson.  The  book  of  Judges  is  essentially  a  literary  text. 


DISCUSSION 

This  study  used  qualitative  data  from  50  Israeli  Bible  teachers  to  identify 
and  classify  six  patterns  of  Bible  teaching,  focusing  on  the  role  of  cultural 
ideology  in  teachers’  conceptions  of  the  curriculum  and  teaching  process. 
The  main  characteristics  of  the  patterns  follow. 

Teachers  who  adhere  to  the  pervasive-traditional  pattern  believe  that  the 
Bible  should  be  presented  to  the  students  as  a  religious-traditional  text  and 
that  their  role  is  to  educate  the  student  to  heed  the  biblical  messages  and 
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commandments.  The  teachers  expressing  the  restricted-traditional  pattern 
also  promote  a  religious-traditional  attitude  toward  the  Bible,  but  the  sacred 
value  of  the  Bible  is  narrowly  focused, and  restricted  to  the  biblical  period. 
Students  are  educated  to  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  traditional  reli¬ 
gious  messages  but  are  not  expected  to  heed  them  in  daily  life.  The  teachers 
displaying  the  personal-value  pattern  understand  the  source  of  the  Bible’s 
value  to  be  personal  and  individual.  They  believe  that  students  should  cre¬ 
ate  a  dialogue  with  the  text  and  find  personal  meaning  in  it.  The  critical- 
value  pattern  teachers  believe  that  the  Bible  should  be  presented  in  its 
scientific-academic  frame,  but  they  give  prominence  to  the  traditional  and 
national-particularistic  valuation  of  the  Bible  as  a  unique  work.  Teachers 
who  adhere  the  normative-value  pattern  believe  that  the  most  suitable  way 
to  make  biblical  texts  meaningful  to  modern  students  is  to  remove  all  re¬ 
ligious  meaning  from  the  original  text  and  give  it  a  new  modern  one  based 
on  humanistic-secular  understandings.  The  teachers  who  express  the  critical- 
cognitive  conception  focus  mainly  on  understanding  and  researching  the 
biblical  text  and  commentaries  and  imparting  the  cognitive  skills  of  biblical 
study.  Any  meaning  for  daily  life  that  may  be  derived  from  the  text  is 
perceived  to  be  not  part  of  their  teaching  objectives.  Table  1  summarizes  the 
six  patterns  observed  in  the  study,  displaying  the  common  and  different 
characteristics  of  each. 

Although  the  teachers  taught  the  same  obligatory  national  curriculum, 
with  its  defined  cultural-ideological  slant  (as  mentioned  in  the  literature 
review),  most  of  the  teachers  showed  a  clear  overlap  between  their  personal 
cultural  ideology  and  the  cultural  ideology  reflected  in  their  teaching  proc¬ 
ess.  In  most  cases,  this  was  not  congruent  with  the  ideological  conception  of 
the  obligatory  curriculum. 

Of  50  teachers,  43  were  found  to  have  a  high  level  of  overlap  between 
their  presentation  of  the  curriculum,  their  teaching  pattern,  and  their  per¬ 
sonal  cultural  ideology.  Thus,  their  personal  cultural  ideology  was  the 
most  meaningful  component  in  the  construction  of  their  conception  of 
teaching.  This  is  evident  among  teachers  who  were  defined  as  expressing 
the  pervasive-traditional  (8  teachers),  restricted-traditional  (5  teachers), 
personal-value  (7  teachers),  and  critical-value  (14  teachers)  patterns,  and 
among  most  of  the  teachers  who  expressed  the  normative-value  pattern 
(9  teachers).  Seven  teachers  were  found  to  have  only  a  partial  overlap;  5  of 
these  had  a  normative-value  pattern  of  teaching,  while  2  had  a  critical- 
cognitive  pattern. 

Teachers  displayed  conflicting  attitudes  toward  expressing  their  personal 
cultural  ideology  during  the  teaching  process  (see  also  Shkedi  &  Ho- 
renczyk,  1995).  Even  those  who  believe  that  it  is  their  right — indeed,  their 
mission — to  express  their  personal  cultural  ideologies  or  regard  them  as  a 
part  of  creating  dialogue  between  the  students,  the  teacher,  and  the  text 


Table  1.  The  characteristics  of  teachers’  ideological  patterns 
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emphasized  that  they  are  very  cautious  and  enable  the  pupils  to  express 
themselves  and  their  own  ideologies  toward  the  biblical  texts.  However, 
when  describing  what  actually  happened  in  their  classrooms,  teachers  ex¬ 
pressed  teaching  conceptions  that  were  mostly  congruent  with  their  per¬ 
sonal  cultural  ideology.  Apparently,  then,  there  is  little  or  no  direct 
congruence  between  these  teachers’  attitudes  toward  their  personal  ideo¬ 
logical  involvement  in  the  curriculum  and  teaching  process,  and  the  actual 
role  of  their  personal  cultural  ideology  in  the  curriculum  and  teaching 
process.  It  seems  that  when  teachers  display  conflicting  attitudes  toward 
expressing  their  personal  cultural  ideologies,  they  give  voice  mainly  to  their 
pedagogical  ideologies  (a  term  explained  in  the  literature  survey)  and  less 
to  their  personal  cultural  ideologies.  On  the  one  hand,  teachers  perceive 
teaching  in  which  there  is  no  personal  teacher  involvement  as  lacking  in 
credibility.  On  the  other  hand,  for  many  teachers,  teaching  that  includes  too 
much  of  the  teacher’s  cultural  ideology  seems  to  smack  of  indoctrination. 
However,  when  we  asked  teachers  to  relate  to  what  happened  during  ob¬ 
served  lessons,  their  stories  indicated  that  their  personal  cultural  ideologies 
took  dominance  over  their  pedagogical  ideologies  and  over  the  cultural 
ideologies  of  the  obligatory  curriculum.  With  respect  to  their  actual  teach¬ 
ing,  in  most  cases,  teachers  did  not  display  any  conflict  or  intellectual 
struggle  as  a  result  of  the  dominance  of  their  personal  cultural  ideology. 

As  noted  previously,  this  study  was  based  on  initial  interviews,  classroom 
observations  of  teaching  processes,  and,  thereafter,  follow-up  interviews  in 
which  teachers  were  asked  to  describe  and  explain  the  observed  teaching 
processes.  Teachers  were  therefore  given  the  opportunity  to  present  their 
outlooks  from  several  viewpoints:  from  a  personal  angle  not  necessarily 
connected  to  teaching,  from  a  general  teaching  viewpoint,  and  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  observed  teaching  process.  The  current  study  therefore 
investigated  the  ideology-in-use  of  teachers  vis-a-vis  teaching  culturally  val¬ 
ued  texts  and  not  only  their  general  espoused  ideologies. 

The  distinction  between  espoused  ideologies  and  ideologies-in-use 
(Argyris  &  Schon,  1974)  seems  to  be  relevant  to  this  study  and  points  to  a 
characteristic  that  is  the  essence  of  teachers’  knowledge.  There  is  not  nec¬ 
essarily  an  overlap  between  teachers’  espoused  ideologies  (not  connected  to 
the  act  of  teaching)  and  their  ideologies-in-use  (expressed  in  teaching).  This 
study  has  highlighted  conflicts  and  dilemmas  (Berlak  &  Berlak,  1981; 
Lampert,  1985;  Shkedi  &  Horenczyk,  1995)  created  by  the  opposition  be¬ 
tween  various  espoused  ideological  demands— particularly  between  those 
that  arise  from  the  teacher’s  stance  toward  the  biblical  text  (the  cultural 
ideology)  and  those  emerging  out  of  his  or  her  general  educational  outlook 
(the  pedagogical  ideology).  Whereas  uncovering  the  teachers’  espoused 
ideologies  toward  teaching  culturally  valued  texts  indicated  tension,  con¬ 
flict,  and  dilemma,  this  study  shows  that  teachers’  ideology-in-use  seems 
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more  consistent  than  might  be  expected  and  that  the  personal  cultural 
ideologies  of  teachers  are  dominant. 

How  would  the  difference  between  the  content  and  characteristics  of 
espoused  ideology  and  those  of  ideol'ogy-in-use  be  described?  Clandinin 
and  Connelly  (1996)  claimed  that  teachers’  professional  knowledge  is  con¬ 
siderably  influenced  by  the  context  of  surrounding  events  and  relation¬ 
ships.  Teachers’  professional  lives  provide  different  contexts  in  which  they 
act  and  respond,  such  as  the  classroom  context  and  the  out-of-classroom 
contexts,  and  teachers  pass  from  one  context  to  another  in  their  profes¬ 
sional  and  daily  lives.  Each  of  the  different  kinds  of  teachers’  professional 
knowledge  is  expressed  in  different  contexts,  although  each  separately  and 
all  of  them  together  express  the  full  range  of  teacher  knowledge.  Because 
teachers’  ideologies  are  part  of  their  professional  knowledge,  teachers  are 
likely  to  relate  to  their  ideologies  in  teaching  in  different  contexts,  and  the 
conceptions  presented  in  each  of  the  contexts  would  not  necessarily  be 
identical;  in  fact,  they  might  even  conflict  with  each  other. 

When  teachers  in  this  study  talked  in  general  about  their  ideological 
involvement  in  the  teaching  process  (espoused  ideology),  most  of  them 
expressed  conflict  and  dilemma  in  relation  to  the  legitimacy  of  the  involve¬ 
ment  of  their  personal  cultural  ideology  in  the  teaching  process.  However, 
when  they  expressed  their  ideology-in-use,  as  exhibited  in  this  study 
through  their  explanation  of  their  practice,  teachers  revealed  a  deep  ide¬ 
ological  involvement  in  their  teaching,  without  expressions  of  dilemmas  and 
conflicts.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  any  attempt  to  mislead 
when  these  teachers  talked  about  their  general  ideological  involvement; 
rather,  their  professional  lives  offered  different  ways  of  relating  so  that  in 
each  context,  whatever  was  said  was  authentic.  It  seems  that  when  teachers 
relate  to  the  process  of  actual  teaching,  they  express  their  ideologies-in-use 
teaching  stories  and  not  their  espoused  ideologies,  which  are  their  view¬ 
points  about  teaching.  The  “lived  stories”  that  were  told  were  far  more 
encompassing — touching  as  they  did  upon  living  examples  from  the  class¬ 
room — than  were  the  expressions  of  views  about  teaching  in  general. 

The  differences  between  espoused  ideology  and  ideology-in-use  exist  not 
only,  or  perhaps  not  necessarily,  because  teachers  avoid  exposing  their 
teaching  stories  to  outsiders  but  also  because  much  of  their  ideologies-in- 
use  are  in  part  tacit  (Polanyi,  1967),  so-called  because  even  the  teachers 
themselves  are  not  aware  of  them.  Teachers  are  indeed  unaware  of  the 
extent  to  which  their  personal  ideology  is  immersed  in  the  teaching  process. 
Reviewing  teaching  situations  with  the  teachers  by  means  of  in-depth  in¬ 
terviews  (Seidman,  1991)  and  stimulated-recall  interviews  provided  them 
with  the  opportunity  to  engage  in  reflection,  during  which  their  tacit 
knowledge  became  overt.  Not  only  was  the  tacit  knowledge  revealed  to  a 
stranger  but  it  also  even  became  apparent  to  the  teachers  themselves. 
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What  turns  cultural  ideology  into  such  tacit  knowledge?  The  discourse 
prevalent  in  teaching  and  curriculum  guides  does  not  deal  with  this  aspect 
of  teaching  (Schwab,  1973).  On  the  whole,  neither  ideology  in  curricula  nor 
teachers  personal  ideology  is  discussed.  Corroboration  of  the  assumption 
that  teachers  are  not  aware  of  cultural-ideological  aspects  of  curriculum  and 
teaching,  even  as  espoused  ideology,  was  found  in  previous  research  that 
dealt  with  teachers’  conceptions  of  the  curriculum  of  teaching  the  Bible 
(Shkedi,  1998).  These  teachers  recognized  the  didactic  patterns  and  disci¬ 
plinary  approaches  of  the  curriculum  but  were  unaware  of  the  cultural- 
ideological  patterns  of  the  curriculum. 


CONCLUSION 

This  research  argues  for  the  centrality  of  teachers’  personal  cultural  ide¬ 
ologies  in  the  actual  process  of  teaching  of  one  culturally  valued  text.  We 
suggest  that  this  pattern  may  hold  for  the  teaching  of  other  culturally  val¬ 
ued  texts  as  well;  it  will  be  important  for  future  research  to  investigate  this 
hypothesis.  Our  evidence  suggests  that  there  is  congruence  between  teach¬ 
ers’  personal  cultural  ideologies  and  their  understanding  of  the  cultural 
ideology  of  the  curriculum  and  of  the  teaching  process  itself.  Nonetheless, 
the  cultural  ideologies  of  teachers  do  not  necessarily  mesh  with  the  official 
ideological  directions  in  the  written  curriculum. 

This  research  also  argues  for  the  dominance  of  teachers’  personal  cul¬ 
tural  ideologies  over  teachers’  pedagogical  ideologies  and  over  the  cultural 
and  pedagogical  ideology  of  the  official  curriculum  in  teaching  culturally 
valued  texts.  However,  teachers  are  usually  unaware  of  their  personal  cul¬ 
tural  ideology  despite  the  predominant  role  it  plays  in  their  approach  to  the 
curriculum  and  to  teaching.  This  research  also  indicates  that  teachers  are 
not  always  aware  of  or  concerned  about  the  differences  between  their  per¬ 
sonal  cultural  ideologies  as  expressed  in  their  teaching,  and  the  cultural 
ideology  embedded  in  the  official  obligatory  written  curriculum. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  nature  of  teaching  is  determined  by  the 
methods  that  teachers  use  regardless  of  the  teaching  content  (Lamm,  2002). 
This  assumption  is  reflected  in  Marshall  McLuhan’s  famous  notion,  “the 
medium  is  the  message.”  The  meaning  of  this  assumption  is  that  even  when 
teachers  relate  to  the  content  according  to  their  personal  cultural  ideolo¬ 
gies,  what  determines  the  quality  of  the  teaching  process  is  their  method  of 
teaching.  The  implication  of  this  assumption  is  that  if  teachers  are  open  to 
listening  to  their  students,  to  letting  them  express  themselves,  and  to  con¬ 
ducting  a  dialogue  between  them,  the  pupils,  and  the  content  (or,  in  other 
words,  if  their  personal  pedagogical  ideology  is  democratic,  tolerant  and 
pluralistic),  this  is  what  will  determine  the  quality  of  their  teaching  rather 
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than  the  contents.  The  findings  of  this  study  reveal  clearly  that  in  the  actual 
process  of  teaching,  the  teacher’s  conception  of  the  contents — or,  in  other 
words,  the  teacher’s  personal  cultural  ideology — becomes  dominant  over 
the  teacher’s  personal  pedagogical  ideology.  It  seems  that  the  basic  key  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  teaching  process  is  to  be  found  in  teachers’ 
conceptions  of  teaching  content.  It  is  likely  that  this  conclusion  is  valid  not 
only  in  cases  of  teaching  culturally  valued  texts  but  in  relation  to  other 
school  subjects  as  well. 

Although  it  is  a  very  important  issue,  this  research  has  not  explored  the 
influence  of  teachers’  cultural  ideologies  on  their  students.  However,  in  an 
earlier  study  (Shkedi,  2001),  we  found  that  the  encounter  between  students, 
teachers,  and  culturally  valued  texts  is  complex,  and  teachers  do  not  always 
succeed  in  becoming  acquainted  with  their  students’  cultural  views  or  in 
identifying  their  valuational  concerns.  Further  research  is  needed  to  clarify 
the  encounter  between  teachers’  and  students’  cultural  ideologies  and  the 
influence  of  teachers’  cultural  ideologies  on  the  learning  process  of  their 
students. 

The  six  patterns  of  approaches  to  the  curriculum  and  teaching  of  cul¬ 
turally  valued  text  revealed  by  this  study  emphasize  the  role  of  teachers’ 
personal  cultural  ideologies  in  their  teaching  and  curriculum  process.  Al¬ 
though  the  literature  on  curriculum,  teaching,  and  teacher  education  is 
concerned  mainly  with  academic  theories  and  thought,  the  findings  of  this 
study  argue  for  the  need  to  develop  a  literature  focusing  on  teachers’  stories 
that  will  reflect  their  personal  practical  knowledge  of  teaching.  This  study  is 
a  step  in  this  direction. 

This  study  raises  a  challenge  for  teacher  trainers  and  curriculum  devel¬ 
opers.  Its  findings  strengthen  Bruner’s  assumptions  (1996)  of  the  cultural 
nature  of  teachers’  approaches  to  the  curriculum  and  of  teaching  phenom¬ 
ena.  We  suggest  that  attention  to  teachers’  personal  cultural  ideologies  and 
the  cultural  ideology  reflected  in  the  formal  curriculum  and  proposed 
teaching  methods  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of  teacher  ed¬ 
ucation  and  training.  This  is  particularly  important  in  relation  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  culturally  valued  texts  like  Bible,  literature,  and  philosophy. 
Disregard  for  this  issue,  as  is  common  today,  will  allow  these  cultural- 
ideological  aspects  to  remain  tacit  and  neither  seen  nor  heard.  But  because 
they  nevertheless  exist,  they  will  continue  to  influence  and  shape  teachers’ 
practice  and  approaches  toward  both  the  curriculum  and  teaching 
processes. 


This  study  was  funded  by  a  research  grant  from  the  chief  scientist  of  the  Israeli  Ministry  of 
Education.  Responsibility  for  the  findings  and  interpretations  in  this  paper  belongs  to  the 
authors  alone. 
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New  York  City’s  Failed  Teacher  Selection 
Project:  Political  Reality  Trumps 
Educational  Research,  1947-1953 
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This  article  describes  the  history  of  the  failed  New  York  City  Teacher  Selection  Project 
(TSP;  1947-1953),  a  collaborative  effort  to  replace  the  city’s  teacher  licensing  tests, 
which  emphasized  subject  matter  knowledge  with  personality  tests.  The  TSP  was  a 
partnership  between  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Chil¬ 
dren,  and  its  members  included  pioneers  from  the  field  of  child  psychiatry.  The  author 
draws  on  primary  documents  to  detail  the  TSP’s  research  and  shows  how  the  tests  that 
the  group  designed  reflected  individual  members’  commitment  to  progressive  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  ethos  of  mental  hygiene.  In  addition,  the  article  shows  how  the  TSP 
embraced  an  experimental  scale  created  to  measure  applicants’  authoritarian  ten¬ 
dencies.  The  author  concludes  that  the  TSP’s  efforts  to  influence  teacher  licensing 
failed  largely  because  members  chose  to  work  with  like-minded  colleagues  in  isolation 
from  the  political  realities  of  New  York  City  and  the  public  school  system. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  July  1947,  concerned  members  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Exam¬ 
iners  and  representatives  of  the  Citizens  Committee  for  Children  (CCC) 
met  to  discuss  how  the  city  could  hire  more  and  better  teachers.  To  this  end, 
they  founded  the  Teacher  Selection  Project  (TSP).  The  TSP’s  experience 
elucidates  how  a  group  of  researchers,  despite  their  expertise  and  good 
intentions,  failed  to  influence  the  practice  of  teacher  licensing.  Moreover, 
their  failure  illuminates  a  politically  and  religiously  charged  clash  between 
the  New  York  City  public  school  bureaucracy  and  a  private  advocacy  group, 
and  reveals  the  way  testing  is  intertwined  with  issues  of  power  and  control. 

TSP  members  from  both  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  CCC  were 
frustrated  with  the  city’s  50-year-old  method  of  teacher  licensing,  which 
they  believed  overemphasized  subject  matter  knowledge  and  oral  English 
skills  and  ignored  an  applicant’s  emotional  stability  and  attitude  toward 
children.  At  their  first  meeting,  after  an  evening  of  discussion,  members 
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from  the  two  groups  agreed  to  work  together  to  identify  “what  practical 
steps  might  be  taken  to  have  personality  given  more  accurate  and  more 
significant  weighting  in  the  determination  of  the  selection  of  persons  in  the 
public  school  system”  (italics  added).1 

The  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  CCC  were  an  unlikely  partnership.  The 
Board  of  Examiners  was  created  to  license  teachers  when  the  New  York  City 
school  system  was  centralized  in  1898.  In  particular,  the  board  was  expected 
to  eradicate  the  buying  and  selling  of  jobs  that  had  plagued  decentralized, 
ward-based  governance.  Its  members  were  intended  to  be  objective,  apo¬ 
litical,  and  beyond  influence.2  In  contrast,  the  CCC  was  a  privately  funded 
special  interest  group  created  after  World  War  II  by  powerful  professionals 
to  advocate  for  the  well-being  of  the  city’s  children.  To  this  end,  the  CCC 
used  strategies  that  included  lobbying  legislators  and  filing  friendly  briefs 
with  the  courts.  In  addition,  they  frequently  used  their  individual  and  col¬ 
lective  influence  to  pressure  city  officials,  including  the  examiners.3  Despite 
the  best  intentions  of  TSP  members,  the  conflicting  purposes  of  their  parent 
organizations  would  inevitably  hinder  the  group’s  ability  to  influence 
teacher  licensing. 

In  addition  to  the  conflicting  purposes  of  their  parent  organizations,  TSP 
members  faced  three  interconnected  challenges  in  their  effort  to  redefine 
teacher  licensing.  First,  they  had  to  create  an  instrument  that  would  predict¬ 
ably  measure  an  applicant’s  personality  and  could  be  adapted  for  large-scale 
use  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  Second,  they  had  to  convince  the  majority  of 
the  examiners,  the  superintendent,  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
the  public  that  personality  tests  were  legitimate  tools  for  selecting  teachers.4 
Finally,  they  had  to  navigate  the  complex  politics  of  New  York  City  during  the 
Cold  War.  While  the  TSP  met  with  some  success  in  the  first  challenge,  they 
wholly  failed  in  the  second  and  third.  In  a  1977  interview,  Dr.  Viola  Bernard, 
founding  member  of  the  CCC  and  chair  of  the  TSP,  unequivocally  recalled 
the  outcome  of  the  project.  She  stated,  “it  ended  disastrously.”5 

This  article  shows  the  various  ways  that  research  can  fail  to  influence 
education  when  it  is  too  far  removed  from  the  complex  reality  of  schools 
and  the  systems  of  which  they  are  a  part.  In  particular,  this  article  illustrates 
the  way  that  the  New  York  City  public  school  bureaucracy’s  internal  politics, 
specifically  the  animosity  between  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  hindered  innovative  educational  research.  It  also  shows  how  the 
city’s  entrenched  sectarian  politics  infused  the  school  system  and  impeded 
an  experimental  approach  to  teacher  licensing.  Moreover,  this  article  illus¬ 
trates  the  way  that  tests  reflect  the  values  of  their  designers  and,  for  this 
reason,  tend  to  become  sources  of  conflict.  Last,  this  article  reveals  the 
limitations  of  the  TSP  as  an  advocacy  group  comprising  solely  professionals 
and  foreshadows  the  movement  in  New  York  City  for  community  control  of 
the  public  schools. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  TEACHER  SELECTION  PROJECT:  A  NARROW 

VISION  OF  EDUCATION 

The  five  core  members  of  the  TSP  had  similar  professional  training  and  a 
shared  vision  of  learning  and  teaching.  Each  of  the  five  was  either  a  psy¬ 
chiatrist  or  a  psychologist.  As  Pam  Grossman  and  Susan  Stodolosky  have 
shown,  professionals  are  indoctrinated  through  their  education  and 
training  into  distinct  disciplinary  subcultures  that  influence  the  way  that 
they  pose,  and  then  approach,  problems.6  As  psychologists,  TSP  members 
were  steeped  in  a  common  disciplinary  history,  epistemology,  and  meth¬ 
odology.  That  is  not  to  say  that  TSP  members  were  always  in  accord.  How¬ 
ever,  largely  because  they  shared  a  professional  culture,  there  was  a 
conspicuous  lack  of  disagreement  in  their  meetings.  Moreover,  each  of  the 
five  was  a  longtime  proponent  of  progressive  education  and  the  related 
field  of  mental  hygiene.  These  commonalities  profoundly  influenced 
the  group’s  efforts  to  design  a  more  efficacious  method  for  selecting  the 
city’s  teachers. 

The  five  core  members  of  the  TSP,  pioneers  in  the  field  of  psychology, 
were  uniformly  committed  to  using  their  professional  knowledge  on  behalf 
of  New  York  City’s  children.  In  addition,  they  were  central  participants  in 
the  movement  to  extend  the  city  and  the  state’s  child  welfare  services.  In  the 
classic  New  Deal  sense,  they  believed  in  the  power  and  duty  of  the  state  to 
care  for  the  indigent  and  ensure  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

Dr.  Viola  Bernard  organized  the  initial  meeting  between  the  CCC  and 
the  Board  of  Examiners  and  was  the  chair  of  the  TSP.  Dr.  Bernard  was  a 
central  figure  in  a  cohort  of  women  professionals  in  New  York  City  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  that  helped  to  shape  the  modern  child  welfare  sys¬ 
tem.  She  was  a  political  and  social  activist  and  evinced  a  cutting  wit  when 
confronted  with  difficult  issues/  Dr.  Bernard  founded  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Division  of  Community  and  Social  Psychiatry  and  was  known  for  her 
efforts  to  apply  psychoanalytic  theory  to  social  problems.  In  1947,  she  es¬ 
tablished  the  nation’s  first  low-cost  psychoanalytic  clinic  at  Columbia.8 

Dr.  Bernard  was  joined  by  a  distinguished  group  of  colleagues  who  were 
also  committed  to  ensuring  the  well-being  of  the  city’s  children.  Dr.  David 
Levy,  chief  of  staff  at  the  New  York  Institute  of  Child  Guidance,  originated 
“activity  play  therapy”  and  brought  the  Rorschach  test  to  the  United 
States.9  Dr.  Morris  Krugman,  assistant  superintendent  of  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  advocated  for  the  right  of  children  in  state  custody  to  an  education 
and  was  an  early  proponent  of  the  experimental  “600  schools.”  Dr.  Roma 
Cans,  professor  of  early  childhood  education  at  Teachers  College,  wrote  two 
classic  constructivist  reading  instruction  texts.10  Last,  Dr.  Barbara  Biber, 
chair  of  the  child  development  faculty  at  Bank  Street  College,  designed  the 
projective  cartoon  test  that  the  TSP  used  in  their  pilot  projects.11 
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The  TSP  was  a  formidable,  talented,  and  highly  specialized  group.  In¬ 
deed,  the  group  violated  the  charter  of  the  CCC,  which  was  intended  to  be, 
as  Dr.  Bernard  wrote,  a  multi -discipline”  group.1-  Dr.  Krugman  repre¬ 
sented  the  Board  of  Examiners  at  most  TSP  meetings.  However,  he  was 
largely  in  agreement  with  the  other  committee  members  and,  it  would  turn 
out,  did  not  represent  the  majority  view  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  As  this 
article  will  show,  when  Dr.  Krugman  occasionally  reminded  his  colleagues 
that  others  would  have  to  approve  their  work,  he  was  not  insistent  and  his 
comments  were  usually  dismissed. 

In  addition  to  their  collective  background  in  psychology,  TSP  members 
embraced  the  tenets  of  progressive  education.  For  example,  TSP  members 
uniformly  agreed  that  a  school  should  nurture  students’  creativity  through  a 
child-centered  curriculum.  Moreover,  each  member  had  a  personal  invest¬ 
ment  in  progressive  education.  For  example,  Dr.  Biber’s  life’s  work  in  child 
development,  which  explicitly  linked  psychology  and  education,  provided 
the  theoretical  underpinnings  for  Bank  Street  College’s  quintessentially  pro¬ 
gressive  philosophy  of  education.13  Further,  Drs.  Bernard  and  Levy  were 
active  members  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress’s  efforts  to  help  European 
Jews  escape  Nazi  Germany  during  World  War  II.  At  least  partly  because  of 
these  experiences,  both  were  committed  to  the  idea  that  teachers  should 
educate  citizens  who  would  champion  democracy  in  the  face  of  fascism.14 

TSP  members  were  also  influenced  by  the  ideas  of  mental  hygiene,  a 
philosophy  largely  in  agreement  with  the  progressive  ideal  of  a  child- 
centered  education.  All  five  of  the  core  members  had  worked  with  Marion 
Kenworthy,  a  principal  theorizer  of  mental  hygiene  and  cofounder  of  the 
New  York  City  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance.  In  addition,  Dr.  Bernard  had 
lived  with  Dr.  Kenworthy  when  she  was  a  teenager  struggling  to  choose  a 
field  of  study  and  future  career.15  Dr.  Kenworthy  described  the  central  idea 
of  mental  hygiene  as  understanding  that  a  child’s  conduct,  good  or  bad,  was 
a  symptom  of  the  individual’s  mental  and  emotional  makeup.  Accordingly,  a 
teacher  should  neither  reactively  punish  a  misbehaving  student  nor  auto¬ 
matically  reward  one  who  conforms.  Rather,  as  Kenworthy  explained,  a 
teacher  should  investigate  a  student’s  psychological  makeup  by  focusing  on 
his  motives.16  In  the  rhetoric  of  mental  hygiene,  the  teacher’s  role  was  to 
“adjust”  to  the  needs  of  each  student,  “adjust”  the  student  to  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  “adjust”  the  curriculum  to  the  child. 


CREATING  A  PERSONALITY  TEST:  A  COMMON  DENOMINATOR 

OF  ATTRIBUTES 

Members  of  the  TSP  believed  that  the  city’s  teacher  tests  were  outdated  and 
misguided.  They  insisted  that  the  traditional  content-driven  tests  did  not 
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identify  individuals  who  had  an  appropriate  teacher  personality.  Rather, 
they  argued,  the  tests  rewarded  skills  that  were  of  secondary  importance  to 
a  teacher.  For  example,  the  TSP  complained  that  the  test  for  prospective 
kindergarten  teachers  disqualified  anyone  who  was  not  a  proficient  pianist. 
Moreover,  the  TSP  echoed  widespread  complaints  that  many  examiners 
inconsistently  applied  the  speech  test  to  deny  certification  to  qualified  in¬ 
dividuals,  presumably  immigrants,  who  spoke  with  an  accent,  and  others 
who,  presumably  homosexual,  spoke  with  a  lisp.  ‘ 

Jerald  Podair  recently  detailed  the  effect  that  the  Board  of  Examiners 
teacher  licensing  system  had  on  New  York  City’s  public  schools.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  Podair  claimed  that  the  licensing  system  encouraged  an  overtly  com¬ 
petitive  and  divisive  culture  in  the  school  system.  A  1927  description  of  the 
examination  system  describes  how,  after  each  round  of  tests,  applicants 
were  ranked  and  put  on  eligibility  lists  that  the  Board  of  Education  used  to 
make  appointments.18  Podair  asserted  that  teachers  embraced  this  system 
because  it  offered  a  clear  way  to  move  up  the  hierarchy  and  into  admin¬ 
istration.  Moreover,  Podair  insisted,  this  testing  system  encouraged  a  faith 
in  measurement  and  objective  standards  among  teachers  that  distorted 
their  ideas  about  learning  and  pedagogy.  For  example,  he  claimed  that  the 
testing  system  made  teachers  more  accepting  of  the  city’s  tracking  system, 
which  labeled  children  “bright”  or  “slow”  as  early  as  kindergarten.19 

The  TSP  sought  to  make  the  city’s  schools  more  sensitive  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  child’s  needs  by  creating  a  teacher  licensing  test  that  would  reward 
applicants  who  adhered  to  the  ideals  of  progressive  education  and  mental 
hygiene.  The  first  challenge  that  the  TSP  faced  in  designing  a  teacher  per¬ 
sonality  test  was  to  identify  what  they  labeled  the  “common  denominator  of 
attributes”  of  a  good  teacher.  To  this  end,  members  discussed  the  purposes 
of  education.  As  a  result  of  the  group’s  shaied  beliefs,  this  was  a  conspic¬ 
uously  simple  task.  Members  agreed  that  the  “old  attitude”  of  “the  teacher 
must  stick  to  the  curriculum”  should  be  replaced  with  a  “more  flexible 
concept”  in  which  the  teacher  “adjusted”  to  the  needs  of  the  students.20  As 
Dr.  Levy  stated,  a  teacher  should  be  “flexible,  unbiased,  and  not  reaction¬ 
ary”  and  should  “have  a  good  imagination,  be  emotionally  responsive  . . . 
and  be  able  to  demonstrate  authority  without  being  aggressive.”21  The  TSP 
assumed  that  all  applicants,  as  college  graduates,  were  competent  in  their 
subject  matter.  Without  any  consideration  of  possible  objections  from  prin¬ 
cipals,  superintendents,  or  others,  they  casually  dismissed  the  long-held 
practice  of  assessing  an  applicant’s  content  knowledge. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  approved  the  TSP’s  efforts  to  create  a  person¬ 
ality  test  but  pragmatically  warned  that  it  “must  not  be  so  elaborate  as  to  be 
too  time-consuming,  [and]  it  must  pass  the  test  of  public  reaction.”22  Re¬ 
gardless,  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  minutes  from  TSP  meetings  that  the 
group  considered  what  sort  of  reaction  their  focus  on  a  teacher’s  personality 
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might  elicit.  For  example,  members  did  not  discuss  how  the  general  public 
or  teachers  might  perceive  their  assumptions  about  who  would  be  a  good 
teacher.  Moreover,  they  apparently  did  not  recognize  that  their  work  might 
provoke  a  strong  response  from  members  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Rather,  they  ignored  the  political  context  of  their  work  and  chose  to  work  in 
isolation  with  like-minded  colleagues. 


THE  PROTOTEST  FOR  PERSONALITY  TYPE 

In  1949,  New  York  City’s  population  approached  7.9  million,  the  city’s 
chronic  teacher  shortage  became  acute,  and  the  Board  of  Education  pub¬ 
licly  declared  that  they  needed  4,000  additional  teachers  and  supervisors  to 
staff  the  city’s  schools.23  However,  that  year,  83%  of  the  1 ,600  city-college 
graduates  who  took  the  Board  of  Examiners’  kindergarten  licensing  test 
failed.-4  The  Board  of  Examiners,  recognizing  their  precarious  situation, 
appointed  a  committee  to  devise  a  way  to  license  1 ,000  new  teachers  every 
year,  from  1949  to  1955.  In  addition,  Dr.  Harold  Fields,  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers’  spokesman  and  a  longtime  supporter  of  psychological  testing,  be¬ 
gan  to  publicly  mention  the  potential  use  of  personality  tests  to  license 
teachers.25 

Members  of  the  TSP  recognized  that  they  could  leverage  the  city’s 
teacher  shortage  and  the  public  pressure  on  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  get 
support  for  their  work  on  personality  testing.  In  April,  amid  widespread 
newspaper  reports  that  the  examiners  were  obsolete  and  ineffective,  TSP 
members  convinced  the  Board  of  Examiners  to  allow  them  to  give  a  three- 
hour  prototest  for  personality  type  to  38  applicants  for  vocational  guidance 
counselor.25  The  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent  William  Jansen 
agreed  to  the  experiment,  providing  that  the  applicants  were  told  before 
the  tests  that  the  results  would  not  affect  their  final  standing.27 

The  completed  prototest  was  composed  of  three  parts:  a  pen-portrait 
test.  Dr.  Biber’s  Bank  Street  cartoon  test,  and  an  attitudinal  test.28  The  TSP 
designed  a  prototest  that  reflected  members’  shared  belief  in  the  tenets  of 
progressive  education  and  mental  hygiene.  In  particular,  the  prototest  was 
strongly  influenced  by  TSP  members’  preference  for  teachers  who  em¬ 
braced  a  child-centered,  flexible,  and  democratic  pedagogy  over  one  that 
was  more  directive  and  authoritarian. 

In  the  90-minute  pen-portrait  test,  applicants  were  told  to  “construct  a 
portrait  of  yourself  . . .  Keep  in  mind  your  family,  your  childhood,  your 
friends,  and  neighbors,  as  well  as  your  school  life.”29  From  the  prototests, 
the  TSP  developed  positive/negative  criteria  pairs  for  teachers  and  coun¬ 
selors.  By  analyzing  applicants’  narratives  for  evidence  of  these  criteria, 
the  TSP  believed  that  they  could  determine  an  individual’s  “personality 
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constellation”  and  judge  whether  an  individual  was  suited  to  work  with 
children. 

The  criteria  pairs  clearly  evinced  the  TSP’s  preference  for  a  child-centered 
pedagogy.  They  include,  for  example,  sensitivity  to  people/emphasis  entirely 
on  one’s  self,  and  friendly  feeling  toward  children/no  feeling  for  the  individ¬ 
ual.  Many  criteria  pairs  also  echoed  the  rhetoric  of  the  mental  hygiene  move¬ 
ment.  They  included  the  ability  to  adjust  to  situations/need  to  proceed  with 
one’s  own  plans.  Still  others  suggested  the  TSP’s  efforts  to  identify  author¬ 
itarian  personality  types,  for  example,  relaxed/formal  ideas  of  correctness. 

Part  two  of  the  prototest  was  the  cartoon  test  developed  by  Dr.  Biber  at 
Bank  Street  College.  The  cartoons  used  in  the  prototest  portrayed  teachers 
and  parents  interacting  with  children  in  various  humorous  situations.  Ap¬ 
plicants  were  asked  to  describe  their  reaction  to  the  situation  depicted.  In  a 
1957  article,  Dr.  Biber  explained  that  cartoons  were  chosen  to  “tap”  qual¬ 
ities  such  as  “the  person’s  relation  to  authority,  depth  of  feeling  for  child 
experience,  and  tendency  toward  hostile,  punitive  responses.”31  Cartoons 
were  used  instead  of  photographs,  she  explained,  because  they  made  a 
structured  situation  more  “fuzzy”  and  “reduced  its  reality  meaning.”  As  a 
result,  Dr.  Biber  claimed,  the  cartoon  test  was  “ambiguous  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  the  projection  of  affect”  and  elicit  a  candidate’s  true  feelings.3- 

The  TSP  used  the  results  from  the  prototest  to  build  a  rubric  of 
personality-related  variables  to  evaluate  applicants’  reactions  to  the  car¬ 
toons.  Like  the  criteria  derived  from  the  pen-portrait  test,  these  reflected  the 
TSP’s  preoccupation  with  identifying  potentially  authoritarian  applicants. 
For  example,  negative  variables  included  “authority  tends  to  be  invested  in 
power  figures”  and  “a  need  to  preserve  status.”  In  contrast,  positive  var¬ 
iables  included,  “there  is  little  subjective  concern  with  power  or  its  locus.”33 

The  influence  of  mental  hygiene  was  also  evident.  For  example,  among 
the  negative  variables  were,  “teaching  is  mainly . .  .  directing  the  behavior  of 
children”  and  “over-concern  with  punishment  themes.”  Conversely,  pos¬ 
itive  variables  included  “approach  to  teaching  is  mainly  one  of  guiding  and 
understanding,”  and  “behavior  is  explained  in  terms  of  general  character¬ 
istics  of  childhood.”34 

Unfortunately,  copies  of  the  third  part  of  the  test  have  not  survived. 
However,  minutes  from  TSP  meetings  describe  the  test  as  influenced  by  the 
work  of  Gordon  Allport,  professor  of  psychology  in  the  Department  of 
Social  Relations  at  Harvard  University.  Allport’s  theory  of  personality  psy¬ 
chology  considered  the  “individual  as  transcendent.”  He  asserted  that  the 
individual  was  endowed  with  personality  traits  that  inhere  regardless  of 
social  context  and  believed  that  these  traits  could  be  identified  through  the 
exegesis  of  autobiographical  narratives.35  In  addition,  Allport  wrote 
in  1946  that  he  sought  “to  apply  scientific  methods  and  techniques  ...  to 
yield  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  causes  of  prejudices.”36  It  is  probable 
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that,  similar  to  the  previous  sections  of  the  test,  the  third  section  penalized 
authoritarian  tendencies  and  rewarded  applicants  who  agreed  with  the 
ideas  of  progressive  education  and  mental  hygiene. 

Members  of  the  TSP  recognized  the  limitations  of  the  prototest  as  a 
viable  large-scale  tool.  Dr.  Biber  pointed  out  that  each  cartoon  test  took  a 
clinically  trained  Bank  Street  specialist  three  hours  to  score,  whereas  Dr. 
Gans  argued  that  the  test  was  best  suited  for  use  as  a  diagnostic  tool  to 
counsel  student  teachers,  not  eliminate  applicants.  Dr.  Krugman,  the  lone 
representative  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  insisted  that  to  be  a  useful  tool, 
the  tests  had  to  produce  objective  and  easily  interpreted  data.  In  addition, 
he  reminded  the  group  of  the  political  context  of  their  work  and  pointed 
out  that  they  had  not  determined  if  the  personality  criteria  the  prototest 
rewarded  were  those  that  others,  including  the  public,  the  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers,  and  the  Board  of  Education,  would  agree  made  a  good  teacher.37 

Nevertheless,  TSP  members  were  optimistic  that  they  could  use  the  in¬ 
formation  from  the  prototest  to  develop  more  valid  personality  measures 
that  could  be  used  to  license  the  city’s  teachers.  Dr.  Biber  asserted  that  while 
the  tests  might  not  reveal  much  about  basic  personality  dynamics,  they  did 
show  how  candidates  would  function  as  teachers.  She  also  insisted  they 
could  adapt  the  data  for  use  by  the  Board  of  Education  by  ranking  each 
candidate  on  a  five-point  scale.38 

It  is  plausible  that  TSP  members  were  encouraged  by  contemporaneous 
research  in  educational  psychology  that  was  similar  to  their  own.  Members 
had  compiled  an  annotated  bibliography  entitled  “Research  in  Teacher  Se¬ 
lection”  that  included  over  20  studies,  including  Lee  Cronbach’s  unpublished 
manuscript,  “Rorschach  Test  in  Teacher  Selection,”  and  Alexander  Theron’s 
article,  “The  Prediction  of  Teacher-Pupil  Interaction  with  a  Projective 
Test.”39  It  is  likely  that  knowledge  of  such  work  validated  and  spurred  TSP 
members  as  dedicated  researchers  seeking  to  push  the  held  of  psychometrics. 

The  TSP  had  unquestionably  designed  a  creative  and  innovative  proto¬ 
test.  However,  they  had  garnered  neither  the  political  nor  the  bureaucratic 
support  that  would  be  needed  to  implement  large-scale  personality  testing. 
As  David  Rogers  showed  in  his  analysis  of  the  New  York  City  public  school 
bureaucracy,  successful  reform  efforts  require  that  groups  like  the  TSP 
recognize  that  even  decisions  that  might  appear  “technical”  are  political.40 
While  the  TSP  had  worked  assiduously  on  the  technical  task  of  test  design, 
they  continued  to  do  this  work  in  isolation. 


POLITICS  INTRUDE:  THE  1949  FINO-BANNIGAN  BILL 

Relations  between  the  Board  of  Examiners  and  the  Board  of  Education 
became  increasingly  contentious  as  the  TSP  analyzed  the  data  from  the 
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prototest.  In  the  middle  of  the  1948-1949  school  year,  Maximillian  Moss 
and  George  Timone,  powerful  members  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
launched  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  examiners  in  the  city’s  newspapers.  They 
asserted  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  should  be  held  accountable  for  failing 
to  effectively  address  the  city’s  teacher  shortage.  To  this  end,  Moss  and 
Timone  successfully  lobbied  state  representatives,  who  introduced  the  Fino- 
Bannigan  bill  to  the  state  Senate.  The  Fino-Bannigan  bill  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  appeals  board,  with  members  appointed  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent,  to  oversee  the  examiners’  licensing  decisions. 

Benjamin  Fine,  education  writer  for  the  New  York  Times,  reported  ex¬ 
tensively  on  the  Fino-Bannigan  bill.  He  pointed  out  that  while  the  nine 
members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  were  civil  servants  appointed  for  life, 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  were  elected  officials  and  often  aspiring 
politicians.  As  such,  he  implied,  they  were  more  sensitive  to  public  opinion 
and  were,  at  least  in  part,  exploiting  the  teacher  shortage  to  build  their 
careers.41  Further,  another  reporter  noted,  an  appointed  board  of  appeals 
made  members  susceptible  to  behind-the-scenes  influence  on  licensing  de- 

1  1  •  4-9 

cisions  from  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  Fino-Bannigan  bill  put  the  TSP  in  a  politically  precarious  position  and 
made  it  evident  that  the  group  had  departed  from  the  CCC’s  primary  mis¬ 
sion  of  child  advocacy.  TSP  members  recognized  the  ineffectiveness  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  but  because  they  wanted  to  maintain  their  working 
relationship  with  the  board,  they  pressured  the  CCC  to  oppose  the  bill. 
Minutes  from  a  TSP  meeting  record  that  members  were  keenly  aware  of,  as 
Dr.  Bernard  stated,  “the  very  real  dilemma  in  which  the  subcommittee  finds 
itself.”  On  one  hand,  she  described,  the  TSP  was  established  “to  undertake 
serious  research.”  However,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  part  of  a  political  action 
group.  Indeed,  the  TSP  was  in  conflict  with  the  CCC’s  subcommittee  on 
teacher  education,  which  vigorously  supported  the  bill.  In  the  end,  the  CCC 
compromised  on  the  Fino-Bannigan  bill.  The  organization  supported  open 
hearings  to  address  the  Board  of  Examiners’  appeal  process  but  opposed  the 
bill  on  the  grounds  that  it  discouraged  meritocracy  in  teacher  licensing.44 

While  the  Fino-Bannigan  bill  failed  to  pass  the  state  Senate,  it  intensified 
the  antagonism  among  departments  and  individuals  in  the  public  school 
system.  In  particular,  as  the  Cold  War  intensified  and  the  fear  of  Commu¬ 
nism  spread,  suspicion  among  those  on  opposite  ends  of  the  political  spec¬ 
trum  was  magnified.  Inevitably,  Cold  War  politics  seeped  into  the  New  York 
City  public  school  system,  and  in  1950,  Superintendent  William  Jansen, 
with  the  unanimous  support  of  the  Board  of  Education,  began  questioning 
teachers  about  their  political  affiliations.45  Under  such  conditions,  it  became 
increasingly  dangerous  for  public  school  employees  to  express  leftist  or 
radical  ideas.  At  the  same  time,  the  TSP’s  experimental  research  on  teacher 
testing  became  increasingly  vulnerable  to  criticism  and  attack. 
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MAKING  RESEARCH  CHOICES:  THE  F  (FOR  FASCISM)-SCALE 

In  1951,  Dr.  Harold  Fields,  chair  of  die  Board  of  Examiners’  internal  com¬ 
mittee  on  personality  factors,  asked  the  TSP  to  collaborate  on  teacher  test¬ 
ing.  Fields  had  previously  conducted  small-scale  experiments  using 
projective  psychological  testing,  but  his  fellow  examiners  had  consistently 
refused  to  fund  his  research.46  Despite  this  knowledge,  the  TSP  agreed  to 
work  with  Fields.  Superintendent  Jansen,  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  Dr. 
Wrightstone,  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Education’s  research  department, 
approved  the  collaboration  but  refused  to  provide  any  financial  or  admin¬ 
istrative  support.  The  TSP  ignored  the  ambivalence  of  the  public  school 
bureaucracy  to  personality  testing  and  secured  funding  from  the  Emanuel 
Fund,  the  New  York  Fund  for  Children,  and  the  New  York  Foundation.4/ 

The  TSP  and  Field’s  subcommittee  invited  the  Bank  Street  College 
research  staff  to  spearhead  the  design  of  the  pilot  test.  While  this  may 
have  enlarged  the  project’s  staff,  it  did  not  expand  its  vision  of  education, 
children,  or  testing.  As  Joyce  Antler  has  shown,  the  Bank  Street  research 
team,  led  by  the  TSP’s  own  Dr.  Biber,  and  the  school’s  founder, 
Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell,  long  sought  to  influence  teaching  and  teacher 
training  in  New  York  City.  For  example,  from  1943  to  1946,  Mitchell  and 
Biber  conducted  workshops  at  P.S.  186  to  train  teachers  in  child-centered 
techniques.  Like  the  TSP,  they  espoused  a  pedagogy  predicated  on  psy¬ 
chological  theory,  specifically  the  idea  that  cognition  and  emotion  are 
linked.46  Antler  described  the  P.S.  186  workshops  as  a  success  but  concluded 
that  the  Bank  Street  philosophy  of  education,  which  focused  on  “the  whole 
child,”  was  too  experimental  for  widespread  adoption. 4<)  In  the  end,  Bank 
Street’s  research  team  reinforced  the  project’s  myopic,  if  inspired,  vision  of 
the  ideal  teacher. 

The  pilot  test  used  projective  testing  techniques  to  assess  an  individual’s 
personality  and,  like  the  prototest,  did  not  assess  applicants’  content  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  addition,  the  pilot  test  was  predicated  on  the  principles  of  pro¬ 
gressive  education  and  mental  hygiene  and  was  designed  to  identify 
authoritarian  personality  types.  The  test  designers  identified  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  test  as  discovering  whether  an  applicant  was  sympathetic 
toward  children  and  capable  of  understanding  their  behavior.  Ideally,  Dr. 
Biber  stated,  a  teacher  would  “never  be  punitive  in  relation  to  [students].”50 

The  pilot  test  relied  on  a  newly  created  personality  measure,  the  F-scale 
(F  for  Fascism),  to  ascertain  whether  an  applicant  was  potentially  author¬ 
itarian.  Members  of  the  Institute  for  Social  Research  (ISR),  working  in  exile 
from  Nazi  Germany  at  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  created  the 
F-scale  in  response  to  the  threat  of  fascism.51  Their  work  began  as  an  ex¬ 
plication  of  anti-Semitism  and  expanded  into  an  exploration  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  among  personality,  discrimination,  and  political  ideology.52  Similar 
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to  the  measures  the  TSP  had  developed,  the  F-scale  used  projective  tech 
niques  and  sought  information  from  applicants  through  indirect  question¬ 
ing.  Also  in  agreement  with  the  TSP,  the  creators  of  the  F-scale  viewed 
attitudes  in  the  psychodynamic  sense  4>as  a  manifestation  of  the  whole  per¬ 
son”  and  revelatory  of  “total  personality  structure.”53  As  soon  as  the  F-scale 
was  published,  one  reviewer  noted,  it  became  controversial.0 

The  TSP’s  work  was  part  of  a  wave  of  research  on  authoritarian  per¬ 
sonality  inspired  by  the  F-scale  in  the  1950s.  Brewster  Smith  recalled  that 
the  F-scale  “captured  the  imagination  of  scholars  in  many  fields”  because  it 
succeeded  in  portraying  “a  syndrome  of  personality  that  made  psycholog¬ 
ical  sense  of  diverse  forms  of  social  irrationality.”55  Researchers  used  the  F- 
scale  to  study  a  wide  range  of  occupational  groups,  ranging  from  nurses 
and  police  officers  to  camp  counselors.  For  example,  in  1952,  a  study  of  182 
army  recruits  found  that  recruits  in  basic  training  with  low  F-scores  were 
more  attuned  to  interpersonal  relationships  with  their  peers  than  those  with 
high  F-scores.56  That  same  year,  researchers  conducted  a  study  of  students 
at  the  Republican  National  Convention  to  determine  whether  more  au¬ 
thoritarian  students  tended  to  vote  for  more  authoritarian  candidates.  Re¬ 
searchers  argued  that  individuals  with  high  mean  F-scores  preferred 
military  hero  General  MacArthur,  while  those  with  the  lowest  scores  pre¬ 
ferred  the  intellectual  Adlai  Stevenson.5  /  By  1952,  in  addition  to  the  TSP’s 
work  in  New  York,  projects  to  measure  teachers’  personalities  were  also 
under  way  in  California  and  Minnesota.58 

In  “Authoritarianism  Re-Examined,”  a  meta-analysis  of  personality  stud¬ 
ies  published  in  1954,  Richard  Christie  asserted  that  the  F-scale  measured 
“something  common  to  fascistic  philosophy”  but  admitted  that  he  could  not 
determine  “with  any  precision”  exactly  what  that  something  was.59  Fie 
quipped  that  the  F-scale  recalled  Augustine’s  intellectual  agony  over  the 
concept  of  time:  “For  it  is  so,  oh  Lord  my  God,  I  measure  it,  but  what  it  is 
that  I  measure  I  do  not  know.”60 

Christie  concluded  that  it  was  “a  tribute  to  the  vitality”  of  the  ISR’s 
work  that  it  inspired  “such  a  tremendous  volume  of  research.”61  However, 
he  qualified  his  praise  by  pointing  out  that  the  method  was  severely  limited 
by  its  narrow  focus  and  lack  of  concern  with  other  theoretical  and 
potentially  contradictory  frameworks.62  In  particular,  some  critics  noted, 
the  F-scale  only  allowed  for  the  possibility  that  political  conservatives  were 
potentially  authoritarian  and  did  not  identify  extremists  on  the  Left.63  In¬ 
deed,  in  1960,  in  response  to  this  limitation,  another  researcher  developed 
the  D-scale  (D  for  dogmatism),  which  measured  the  tenacity  of  one’s  beliefs 
regardless  of  ideology.64  By  choosing  to  use  the  F-scale,  an  overtly  ideo¬ 
logical  tool,  the  TSP  had  strayed  into  controversial  territory.  This  choice 
would  become  all  the  more  critical  as  Cold  War  politics  in  New  York 
City  intensified. 
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THE  PILOT  TEST  FOR  PERSONALITY-REIATED  FACTORS  IN  THE 

SELECTION  OF  TEACHERS 

In  February  1953,  the  TSP  gave  four  hours  of  personality  tests  to  1,600 
applicants  for  the  New  York  City  substitute  license  to  teach  in  the  common 
branches.  Candidates  were  not  told  until  after  the  test  that  the  measures 
were  experimental  and  would  not  affect  their  final  results.  Perhaps  recog¬ 
nizing  the  potential  controversy  of  the  pilot  test  and  the  F-scale,  all  the  tests 
were  blinded,  and  the  TSP  insisted  that  those  involved  in  the  project  keep 
their  work  secret.65 

The  pilot  test  included  the  Bank  Street  cartoon  test,  a  biographical 
questionnaire,  a  draw-a-teacher  test,  a  sentence  completion  test,  and  a  sec¬ 
tion  on  understanding  proverbs.66  The  TSP  succeeded  in  creating  a  cre¬ 
ative,  experimental,  and  ambitious  pilot  test.  However,  as  has  been  shown, 
they  had  neglected  to  prepare  the  necessary  constituencies  for  the  impli¬ 
cations  of  their  work.  News  of  the  test  caused  an  eruption  of  public  con¬ 
troversy,  and  Superintendent  William  Jansen  impounded  all  copies  of  the 
pilot  test  and  the  scoring  criteria  before  they  could  be  analyzed.  Fortui¬ 
tously,  Dr.  Viola  Bernard  saved  early  drafts  of  the  test. 

Drafts  of  the  biographical  questionnaire  reveal  the  test  designers’  effort 
to  measure  a  candidate’s  attitudes  toward  children,  work,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  gender.  Applicants  were  instructed  to  “work  rapidly,”  probably  in  an 
attempt  to  get  more  instinctual  responses.  The  questionnaire  asked  for  de¬ 
tails  about  an  applicant’s  parents  and  siblings,  including  their  ages,  occu¬ 
pations,  and  levels  of  education.  Applicants  were  also  asked  how  they  felt 
about  the  number  of  siblings  in  their  family  and  whether  they  had  many 
playmates  in  childhood.  In  a  similar  vein,  the  questionnaire  asked  appli¬ 
cants  how  many  sons  and  daughters  they  planned  for  their  own  family  and 
what  gender  ratio  was  most  suitable  in  a  classroom.  A  less  transparent 
question,  though  one  likely  designed  to  elicit  an  individual’s  values,  asked 
whether  an  applicant  believed  that  “the  best  understanding  of  human  na¬ 
ture”  was  found  in  a  journalist,  minister,  lawyer,  philosopher,  salesman,  or 
writer. 

The  draw-a-teacher  test  asked  candidates  to  visualize  and  then  sketch 
themselves  as  teachers.  Minutes  from  a  meeting  explain  that  the  technique 
had  been  developed  for  a  California  study  of  teacher  personality,  and  re¬ 
searchers  insisted  that  it  “afforded  a  reliable  index  of  authoritarian  and 
related  values.”68  It  is  likely  that  this  test  was  much  like  other  projection 
tests,  such  as  the  Rorschach  inkblot  test  or  the  Kinetic  Family  drawing 
tests.69  One  can  speculate  that  candidates’  drawings  were  analyzed  for  de¬ 
tails  that  revealed,  for  example,  a  candidate’s  belief  about  the  relationship 
between  teacher  and  student,  and  whether  a  classroom  was  arranged  to 
facilitate  child-centered  instruction. 
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A  draft  of  the  sentence  completion  test  seems  to  indicate  the  test  de¬ 
signers’  efforts  to  clarify  an  applicant’s  educational  philosophy  and  pre¬ 
ferred  teaching  style.  Sentence  prompts  include  many  that  were  likely 
designed  to  solicit  information  on  the  teacher’s  role.  These  included,  “The 
worst  teacher  I  ever  knew”  and  “I  admire  the  teacher  who.”  Others  are 
seemingly  crafted  to  elicit  a  candidate’s  attitude  toward  children — for  ex¬ 
ample,  “Avery  talented  child”  and  “A  dull  child.”  Similar  sentence  prompts 
seem  more  specifically  constructed  to  determine  whether  a  candidate  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  mental  hygiene  approach  to  behavior.  These  include  “A  child 
who  steals”  and  “When  I  hear  a  child  use  obscene  language.”  Finally,  some 
prompts  indicate  the  designers’  efforts  to  identify  whether  a  candidate 
might  be  an  authoritarian  or  a  democratic  teacher — for  example,  “When 
someone  disagrees  with  me”  and  “Most  children  respond  favorably  when 
the  teacher.”7 

It  is  probable  that,  like  the  other  portions  of  the  test,  the  understanding 
proverbs  test  was  primarily  designed  to  reveal  a  candidate’s  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  teaching,  beliefs  about  behavior,  and  tendencies  toward  authoritar¬ 
ianism.  The  draft  of  the  test  asked  candidates  to  indicate  whether  they 
agreed  with  the  sentiment  of  a  given  statement.  Entries  included,  “Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,”  “Children  blessings  seem  but  torments  are,” 
and  “Even  if  you  put  a  snake  in  a  bamboo  tube  you  cannot  change  its 
disposition.”71 

Like  the  prototest,  the  pilot  test  used  projective  testing  techniques  that 
were  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  field  of  personality  testing  to  ingeniously 
recast  teacher  licensing  and  push  the  edges  of  the  field  of  psychometrics. 
However,  despite  the  lukewarm  endorsement  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  superintendent,  the  group  continued  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  research  without  consideration  of  how  others  might  react. 


THE  PILOT  TEST  GOES  PUBLIC:  “ALL  HELL  BROKE  LOOSE” 

A  member  of  Field’s  subcommittee  carelessly  told  news  of  the  pilot  test  to 
the  press  in  March  1952,  as  project  members  began  to  score  the  tests.  Dr. 
Bernard  recalled,  “Unfortunately,  one  of  the  examiners  was  so  delighted 
. . .  having  done  this  ‘Progressive’  thing,  that  he  told  the  New  York  Times 
about  it  before  the  teachers  were  told  it  wouldn’t  count.  All  hell  broke 
loose.”72  By  the  first  week  of  April,  the  Daily  News,  the  New  York  Times,  World 
News  and  Telegram  and  Sun,  and  the  Brooklyn  Catholic  Diocese  newspaper 
the  Tablet  had  detailed  the  pilot  test’s  contents. 

The  controversy  over  the  pilot  test  was  highly  politicized,  overtly  sectar¬ 
ian,  and  made  all  the  more  intense  in  the  context  of  growing  Cold  War 
paranoia.  Most  of  the  original  TSP  members  were  prominent  liberal 
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Manhattan  Jews  who  belonged  to  a  private  advocacy  group.  In  contrast, 
their  principal  critic,  George  Timone,  was  a  Catholic,  Brooklyn’s  repre¬ 
sentative  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  longtime  critic  of  the  Board  of 
Examiners. 

Timone’s  attacks  and  the  virulent  news  coverage  that  ensued  in  the  Tablet 
renewed  a  long-standing  rivalry  between  Catholics  and  Jews  in  New  York 
City.  Building  on  the  work  of  Patrick  Moynihan  and  Nathan  Glazer,  Jerald 
Podair  shows  how  this  sectarian  rivalry  influenced  education  politics  in  the 
city.  Podair  pointed  out  that,  in  the  1950s  and  1960s,  “New  York  City’s 
reputation  as  perhaps  the  nation’s  quintessential  liberal  city  rested  on  a 
political  alliance  of  Jews,  blacks,  and  white  Protestants  arrayed  against  con¬ 
servative  Irish  and  Italian  Catholics.”73  Podair  also  claims  that  the  animosity 
between  Jews  and  Catholics  was  especially  pronounced  in  the  public  school 
system  because  Jews  had  outperformed  all  other  groups,  including  Cath¬ 
olics,  on  the  Board  of  Examiners’  tests.  As  a  result,  from  1940  to  1960,  Jews 
accounted  for  60%  of  New  York  City’s  teachers/4 

In  an  open  letter  to  Superintendent  Jansen,  Timone  set  the  agenda  for 
his  campaign  to  block  the  scoring  of  the  pilot  test  on  “legal,  as  well  as  on 
ethical  grounds.”  Timone  sent  his  letter  to  members  of  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  the  TSP.  In  addition,  its  contents  were 
reported  in  the  New  York  Times?5  Timone  began  with  a  series  of  legitimate 
complaints  about  the  highly  experimental  nature  of  the  pilot  test.  “These 
so-called  personality  tests,”  he  pointed  out,  had  no  correct  answers  and  no 
norms.  Moreover,  he  continued,  they  could  not  be  competitively  evaluated, 
and  they  did  not  determine  whether  applicants  had  mastery  over  their 
subject  matter.  Also,  Timone  rightly  pointed  out,  applicants  were  uneth¬ 
ically  subjected  to  an  experiment  without  having  given  their  informed 
consent. 

Timone’s  attacks  on  the  specific  contents  of  the  pilot  test  were  more 
impassioned.  In  particular,  Timone  asserted  that  the  test  was  designed  to 
identify  and  eliminate  Catholic  applicants.  As  proof,  he  asked,  “What  is  the 
justification  in  asking  an  applicant  how  large  a  family  she  expects  to  have? 
What  is  the  reason  for  asking  an  applicant  to  rate  competitively  with  respect 
to  their  understanding  of  human  nature,  lawyers,  ministers  and  priests, 
writers,  educators,  etc.?”  Timone  concluded,  in  a  comment  shaded  with 
anti-Semitism,  that  the  test  designers  must  be  “amateur  psychiatrists  with  a 
Freudian  obsession.”  In  conclusion,  he  demanded  that  Superintendent 
Jansen  impound  the  tests.  When  Jansen  refused,  Timone  intensified  his 
attacks. 76 

Timone  and  the  Tablet  maintained  constant  pressure  on  individual  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  project  and  Superintendent  Jansen.  A  constant  stream  of  articles 
claimed  that  the  pilot  test  was  designed  to  limit  the  number  of  Catholic 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  Catholic  Teacher  Association  of 
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Brooklyn  joined  in  the  protest.  Association  members  who  had  taken  the  test 
were  interviewed  by  the  Tablet  and  described  the  tests  as  physically  ex- 
hausting  and  emotionally  disturbing.” 

The  Tablet  also  capitalized  on  the  increasing  paranoia  of  the  Cold  War  to 
block  work  on  the  pilot  test.  The  Tablet  relentlessly  accused  those  involved  in 
the  project  of  Communist  sympathies.  Tablet  reporters  called  the  CCC  a 
pro-red  Gestapo,”78  and  a  “leftist  inspired  organization” / 9  that  sought  “to 
select  as  future  teachers  of  our . . .  children  only  those  who  follow  the  liberal 
secularist  philosophy  of  the  CCC.”80  Reporters  singled  out  individual  CCC 
members,  including  Dr.  Bernard,  for  virulent  personal  attacks.81  Tablet 
articles  also  enumerated  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell’s  supposed  Communist 
affiliations  and  attacked  Bank  Street  College  as  a  breeding  ground  for 
dangerous  radicalism.  The  Little  Red  Schoolhouse,  an  experimental  school 
in  Greenwich  Village  with  close  ties  to  Bank  Street,  was  described  as  run  by 
“a  notorious,  commie-dominated  teacher  union.”82 

The  Tablet's  attacks  were  effective  in  a  political  climate  that  made  it  in¬ 
creasingly  dangerous  to  express  leftist  ideas.  Moreover,  the  TSP  members 
were  easy  targets  for  attack.  For  example,  Dr.  Bernard  was  a  financial  backer 
of  the  People’s  Press,  a  trade  unionist  news  service  that  was  labeled  a  Com¬ 
munist  organization.  She  was  also  active  in  the  movement  to  resist  loyalty 
oaths  and  was  a  friend  of  Alger  Hiss.83  From  Dr.  Bernard’s  perspective,  the 
events  the  spring  of  1953  were  “a  horrendous,  time-consuming,  emotionally 
taxing,  anti-scientific,  political,  McCarthy-oriented  mess.”84 

Superintendent  Jansen  and  other  individuals  in  the  public  school  bu¬ 
reaucracy  who  had  initially  backed  the  project  ceded  to  public  pressure  to 
end  teacher  personality  testing  and  withdrew  their  support  of  the  TSR  Even 
some  members  of  the  CCC  urged  the  TSP  to  disband,  insisting  that  the 
publicity  was  harming  the  organization’s  reputation  and  its  ability  to  effec¬ 
tively  advocate  for  children.  Dr.  Bernard  recalled,  “[OJur  friends  began  to 
crumble.  . . .  Many  in  the  Citizens  Committee  began  to  fear  that  if  they  kept 
on  supporting  such  an  unpopular  project  they  would  lose  some  of  their 
political  clout  with  the  school  system,  which  they  had  to  keep  for  the  good  of 
the  children.  So,  they  began  to  crumble.”  Further,  she  recalled,  people 
started  to  say,  “this  dreadful  thing,  the  F-scale,  is  full  of  sexual  inferences. 

. . .  The  Board  of  Examiners  began  to  crumble  too,  under  this  onslaught . . . 
and  everyone  began  to  say,  oh,  they’d  never  heard  of  the  F-scale,  although 
they’d  individually  ok’d  every  item  that  we  had  used  from  it.”85  Dr.  Bernard 
enlisted  numerous  psychologists,  including  many  Catholics,  to  advocate  for 
the  project,  but  found  their  support  “was  nothing  in  comparison  to  the 
political  power  in  the  McCarthy  period.”86 

In  January  1954,  ten  months  after  news  of  the  pilot  test  was  leaked  to  the 
New  York  Times,  Superintendent  Jansen  terminated  work  on  the  pilot  test. 
Dr.  Bernard  described  what  resulted  as  “an  absurd  situation.”  The  CCC 
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had  paid  for  the  printing  of  the  test,  but  the  test,  as  a  piece  of  intellectual 
property,  belonged  to  the  Board  of  Education.  As  Dr.  Bernard  put  it,  “It’s 
like  who  owns  the  cow,  when  two  people  own  it?”8 7  In  the  end,  she  re¬ 
ported,  all  the  protocols  were  packed  up  and  put  in  escrow  by  Dr.  Jansen 
with  the  idea  that  neither  the  research  group  nor  the  school  people  could 
get  at  them.  That  was  the  fate  of  that.  It  was  like  book-burning.”88  The  TSP 
decided  to  continue  their  research  on  personality  testing  under  the  aegis  of 
Bank  Street  College.  They  published  a  final  report  on  a  small-scale  per¬ 
sonality  study  in  1964,  but  they  never  again  partnered  with  the  public 
school  system.89 


A  DRAMA,  WITH  MUSIC:  DR.  BERNARD’S  WHIMSICAL  LAMENT 

Dr.  Bernard  frequently  expressed  her  frustration  with  the  failure  of  the 
seven-year-long  Teacher  Selection  Project.  At  the  time,  in  characteristic 
fashion,  she  addressed  what  she  saw  as  an  absurd  situation  with  humor.  Dr. 
Bernard  frequently  wrote  witty  and  sardonic  notes  to  friends  that  played  on 
words  and  meaning.  In  this  instance,  she  crafted  the  outline  for  “A  Drama, 
with  Music”  which  parodied  the  difficulties  that  the  TSP  confronted  as  they 
sought  to  collaborate  with  the  New  York  City  public  school  bureaucracy.90 
Her  characters  included  the  examiner  Dr.  Harold  Fields,  who  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  “Manual  de  Faillur,  or  How  Awry  I  Am,”  and  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  were  “A  Dominant  Seven.”  Dr.  Bernard’s  fiction  also  al¬ 
luded  to  the  context  that  the  researchers  confronted  as  they  struggled  to 
influence  teacher  selection.  The  stage  setting  was  “Even  the  sky  is  red,”  the 
Bank  Street  research  staff  did  the  “chore-eography,”  and  the  F-scale  was  “A 
Study  in  Purse-onality.”  Last,  Dr.  Bernard  bemoaned  the  loss  of  the  testing 
data  and  declared  her  drama’s  music  to  be  “Return  of  the  Papers,  Bach  at 
1 10  Livingston  Street,”  the  street  address  of  the  Board  on  Education. 


THE  TSP’S  MISTAKES 

The  members  of  the  TSP  were  motivated  to  improve  education  for  the 
children  of  New  York  City  by  creating  a  teacher  licensing  system  that  would 
yield  better  teachers.  However,  despite  their  commitment  to  the  city’s  chil¬ 
dren,  their  research  expertise,  and  the  procurement  of  outside  funding,  the 
TSP’s  seven-year  effort  ended  in  disaster.  In  retrospect,  the  TSP  made  at 
least  three  major  mistakes  as  they  sought  to  improve  the  city’s  teacher 
selection  methods. 

First,  the  TSP  did  not  recognize  that  their  reform  tactics  grew  narrowly 
out  of  their  professional  training.  In  particular,  the  TSP’s  shared  episte¬ 
mology  and  methodology  damped  conflict  among  group  members  and 
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facilitated  an  easy  acceptance  of  the  use  of  projective  techniques.  Moreover, 
as  Mary  Jean  McDonald  concluded  in  her  study  of  CCC  activities,  the  or¬ 
ganization  “emphasized  expert,  professional  reform  ...  chaiacteiized  by 
efforts  to  rearrange  the  ...  organizational  apparatus  of  New  York  City  s 
government.”91  In  other  words,  rather  than  seeking  to  directly  influence 
teaching,  the  TSP  sought  to  alter  the  teacher  licensing  system.  As  McDonald 
asserted,  in  some  cases,  this  approach  “fitted  the  elite  postwar  structure  of 
New  York  City  government. ”  However,  in  many  instances,  the  CCC  in 
this  case,  the  TSP— failed  to  influence  principals,  assistant  superintendents, 
and  teachers  who  may  have  seen  the  researchers  and  their  methods  as  fai 
removed  from  the  world  of  schools. 

Second,  the  TSP  failed  to  recognize  that  the  teacher  licensing  tests  that 
they  designed  reflected  a  distinctly  progressive  educational  philosophy  that 
was  not  universally  embraced.  In  particular,  d  SP  members  did  not  considei 
that  by  determining  the  qualities  of  a  good  teacher,  they  were  endorsing  a 
philosophy  of  education  that  might  alienate  some,  especially  Catholic,  ed¬ 
ucators.  As  Dr.  Bernard  recalled  in  1977,  “It  is  important  to  point  out  that 
the  personality  criteria  to  be  chosen  for  desirable  teacher  personality  var¬ 
iables  was  based  on  a  philosophy  of  education  to  which  most  ol  us  sub¬ 
scribed,  which  is  very  much  the  Bank  Street  philosophy  of  education.  In 
retrospect,  Dr.  Bernard  recognized  the  threat  that  the  TSP  posed  to  those 
who  did  not  share  their  belief  in  progressive  education.  She  stated, 


There  were  others,  notably  from  the  organized  Catholic  hierarchy  in 
New  York  at  the  time,  who  felt  strongly  in  favor  of  [a  philosophy  of 
education]  that  was  much  more  directive  and  authoritarian,  and  1 
believe  it  was  this  clash  of  educational  philosophies  and  the  sense,  on 
the  part  of  the  project  opponents,  that  the  project  represented  a  threat 
of  take-over  by  a  kind  of  philosophy  in  the  public  school  system  that 
they  opposed.93 


Finally,  the  TSP  pursued  experimental  research  on  personality  testing 
without  developing  the  necessary  support  from  the  key  players  in  the  public 
school  system.  Thus,  when  Timone  capitalized  on  the  climate  of  the  Cold 
War  to  attack  the  pilot  test,  the  TSP  was  exceedingly  vulnerable.  Dr.  Bern¬ 
ard  recalled  the  intensity  of  the  situation:  “We  did  everything  we  could;  it 
was  like  a  Kafka  story.”  The  TSP  appealed  to  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Superintendent  Jansen  to  allow  them  to  finish  their  analyses  of  the  pilot 
test.  However,  the  data  were  never  analyzed,  and  no  findings  were  ever 
published.94  In  the  end,  Dr.  Bernard  sadly  stated,  “We  had  no  bearing  on 
[teacher]  licensing  or  hiring.”95  A  wealth  of  research  and  data,  she  opined, 
was  in  effect  destroyed. 
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CONCLUSION 

Members  of  the  TSP  were  motivated  to  improve  New  York  City’s  schools  by 
licensing  teachers  who  they  believed  would  best  serve  the  educational  and 
emotional  needs  of  the  city’s  children.  To  this  end,  they  designed  licensing 
tests  that  rewarded  progressive  educators  and  deemed  all  others  ill  suited  to 
woi  king  with  children.  Largely  blinded  by  a  shared  training  in  psychology 
and  a  common  educational  philosophy,  the  TSP  failed  to  recognize  the 
political  implications  of  their  work  and  did  not  foresee  the  strong  negative 
1  eactions  that  others  would  have  to  their  experimental  tests.  As  a  result,  not 
only  did  they  fail  to  influence  teacher  licensing,  but  they  also  became  in¬ 
volved  in  an  embittered  and  religiously  charged  political  scandal. 

While  the  TSP  failed  to  change  the  way  that  New  York  City’s  teachers 
were  licensed,  more  powerful  forces  soon  emerged  that  won  temporary 
victories  ovei  the  seemingly  indomitable  public  school  bureaucracy.  Where 
the  TSP  had  failed,  increasingly  powerful  and  well-organized  parents’  or¬ 
ganizations  from  Harlem  to  Brooklyn  succeeded,  and  in  1969,  the  Decen¬ 
tralization  Act  at  least  temporarily  gave  local  districts  within  New  York  City 
the  power  to  hire  their  own  teachers  based  on  their  own  criteria. 

Despite  50  years  of  experimentation  since  the  TSP  disbanded,  which 
includes  decentralization,  charter  schools,  and  alternative  certification  pro¬ 
grams,  New  York  City’s  schools  remain  plagued  by  two  entwined  problems: 
a  chionic  teacher  shortage,  and  the  challenge  of  hiring  enough  competent 
teachers  in  time  for  the  beginning  of  classes  each  fall.  Moreover,  the  debates 
around  how,  and  according  to  what  criteria,  teachers  should  be  licensed 
continue  to  cause  strife  among  local  control  advocates,  states’  rights  pro¬ 
ponents,  and  those  who  support  federal  standards.  For  participants  in  to¬ 
day  s  reform  debates,  and  especially  for  those  working  to  influence  the 
debate  through  research,  the  Teacher  Selection  Project  serves  as  an  illus¬ 
trative  example  of  the  importance  of  recognizing  the  ideological,  political, 
and  epistemological  underpinnings  of  research.  Without  this  fundamental 
recognition,  regardless  of  the  expertise  and  commitment  that  individuals 
bring  to  their  research,  such  efforts  risk  failure. 
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Education  researchers  and  classroom  teachers  have  argued  that  the  constant  pressure 
to  measure  and  rank  students  makes  it  difficult  to  shape  assessment  as  an  episode  of 
learning.  Yet  we  know  little  about  how  learning  moves  in  and  through  assessment  of 
any  kind.  Building  on  two  national  multisited  studies,  the  research  reported  here  uses 
ethnographic  techniques  to  examine  learning  within  critique.  Critique  is  a  form  of 
assessment  through  which  young  people  jointly  judge  their  own  work  and  that  oftheii 
peers.  The  article  focuses  on  episodes  of  critique  within  two  nonschool  sites  for  col¬ 
laborative  production  involving  ethnically  and  economically  diverse  groups  of 
youth — a  community-based  video  project  and  an  organization  in  which  young  people 
create  radio  stories  for  local  and  national  broadcast.  Learning  environments  such  as 
these  draw  voluntary  youth  participation  and  are  organized  around  sustained  projects 
released  to  outside  audiences.  Findings  indicate  that  critique  manifests  itself  as  an 
episode  of  learning  by  engaging  young  people  in  joint  assessment  events  that  are 
improvisational,  reciprocal,  and  oriented  toward  the  future  of  the  work  under  review. 
Intra-  and  cross-site  comparisons  suggest  that  critique  is  likely  to  arise  within  specific 
conditions:  when  stakes  are  intense,  metastandards  are  subjected  to  review,  account¬ 
ability  is  mutual  and  interactively  sustained,  and  interdisciplinary  practice  is  man¬ 
datory.  The  article  reviews  various  ways  to  conceptualize  learning  and  argues  in  the 
end  for  a  theory  of  learning  as  production,  a  way  of  making.  Implications  include 
new  ideas  for  research  methodologies  and  new  understandings  of  youth-adult  col¬ 
laborations  in  learning  and  production. 


Inside  any  given  classroom  within  the  United  States,  disparate  forces,  in¬ 
cluding  state  standards,  federal  policies,  legally  mandated  procedures,  and 
commercial  products,  shape  even  tiny  moments  of  student  evaluation. 
Criticisms  of  classroom-based  evaluation  conventions  are  well  established  in 
the  education  literature.  Too  much  emphasis  centers  on  measurement  and 
ranking  and  too  little  on  how  assessment  can  serve  as  an  episode  of  learning 
that  is  consistent  with  the  larger  pedagogical  goals  and  practices  of  a  given 
classroom,  while  also  attuned  to  the  needs  and  dispositions  of  individual 
children  and  youth. 
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Despite  these  criticisms,  the  current  sense  of  urgency  around  school  ac¬ 
countability  makes  it  very  difficult  for  even  the  most  sensitive  educators  to 
modulate  how  they  evaluate  their  own  students.  Standardized  testing  pro¬ 
cedures  privilege  discrete  bits  of  knowledge  over  performances  that  reveal 
active  modes  of  knowledgeability.  Although  theorists  may  conceptualize 
learning  as  inquiry  or  a  process  of  situated  participation,  arguing  that  minds 
develop  through  active  engagement  with  meaningful  tasks  in  specific  con¬ 
texts,  rarely  do  mandated  high-stakes  evaluations  focus  on  actual  partici¬ 
pation  in  anything  other  than  a  testing  situation.  Many  reforms  talk  of 
assessment  as  instruction,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  know  very  little  about 
how  learning  moves  in  and  through  assessment  of  any  kind.  The  research 
reported  here  examines  learning  within  critique,  a  form  of  assessment 
through  which  young  people  jointly  judge  their  own  work  and  that  of  their 
peers  as  they  prepare  that  work  for  public  release. 


ASSESSMENT  AS  A  MOMENT-TO-MOMENT  ACTIVITY 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  assessment  reform  stems  from  the  fact  that  complex 
and  collaborative  learning  tasks  do  not  lend  themselves  to  straightforward, 
easily  replicable  evaluation  methods;  such  tasks  require  the  production  of 
new  knowledge  and  experimentation  with  received  ideas.  It  is  not  easy  to 
track  and  compare  student  learning  when  young  people  work  together  on 
creative  problem-solving  projects.  Evaluation  under  these  conditions  tran¬ 
spires  not  only  through  external  appraisal  but  also,  crucially,  by  way  of 
ongoing  self-  and  peer-assessment  by  participants  in  the  activity  itself.  Per¬ 
haps  we  should  be  looking,  therefore,  inside  learning  events,  to  the  dis¬ 
course  of  young  people  themselves,  as  we  develop  new  strategies  for 
assessment.  Support  for  this  line  of  argument  is  revealed  in  research  cen¬ 
tered  on  assessment  as  a  moment-to-moment  collaborative  affair.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  recent  study  of  young  people  involved  in  group  work 
assignments,  Cohen  and  her  colleagues  (2002)  found  that  the  more  stu¬ 
dents  evaluated  their  own  work  as  it  developed,  using  criteria  presented  at 
the  beginning  of  the  task,  the  more  motivated  and  task  focused  was  their 
discourse,  resulting  in  higher  quality  products  and  more  sophisticated 
written  reflections. 

Empirical  evidence  supporting  the  value  of  self-  and  peer-assessment  is 
critical  in  efforts  to  reimagine  the  role  of  evaluation  in  education.  Stated 
simply,  it  appears  that  the  act  of  assessment  itself  is  too  often  not  sufficiently 
participatory.  Participatory  evaluation  would  regularly  place  young  people 
in  situations  in  which  they  must  evaluate  their  own  work  and  that  of  their 
peers  to  move  the  work  toward  completion  and  ultimate  release.  Research 
on  how  assessment  messages  circulate  in  everyday  discourse  beyond 
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classrooms  advances  this  view.  In  traditional  classroom  foimats,  teacheis 
tend  to  control  assessment,  with  students  playing  at  best  a  passive  role 
(Cazden,  2001;  Filer,  2000).  In  everyday  conversation,  by  contrast, 
assessment  is  often  deeply  participatory  (Goodwin  &  Goodwin,  1992; 
Linde,  1997).  When  one  speaker  utters  an  assessment  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  subsequent  speakers  tend  to  position  themselves  with  respect 
to  the  appraisal  that  they  have  just  heard,  by  conveying  agreement  or  ex¬ 
pressing  dissent.1  This  process  can  be  highly  energetic,  evident  in  flurries  of 
overlapping,  densely  populated  stretches  of  speech,  as  in  a  phenomenon 
especially  conducive  to  collaborative  problem-solving  that  Tannock  (1998) 
identified  as  “swarming.”  In  this  sense,  self-  and  peer-assessment  can  invite 
heightened  participation  and  represent  a  real  educational  opportunity  to 
engage  students  more  fully  in  their  own  learning. 

Young  people  themselves,  when  faced  with  certain  kinds  of  learning 
tasks — specifically,  those  aimed  toward  the  release  of  original,  collabora- 
tively  produced  material  to  an  outside  audience — are  constantly  developing 
the  very  criteria  that  they  will  then  apply  to  their  work  as  they  evaluate  its 
merits.  This  activity  can  be  described  as  a  process  of  critique — the  joint 
assessment  of  original  objects  and  performances  by  producers  themselves. 


CRITIQUE  IN  THE  ARTS 

Models  for  critique  exist  in  every  held:  Scientists  evaluate  one  another’s 
theories  as  they  prepare  for  meetings  and  clinical  trials,  just  as  architects 
formally  review  design  plans  before  pitching  accounts,  athletes  screen  game 
tapes  to  recognize  and  learn  from  the  lessons  of  past  performance,  and 
political  teams  endlessly  debate  the  nuances  of  single  words  when  compos¬ 
ing  speeches  and  slogans.  However,  conventions  for  critique  derived  from 
the  arts  are  especially  relevant,  given  the  highly  established,  if  underrec¬ 
ognized,  rituals  for  self-  and  peer-assessment  that  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  arts  education.  Nonschool  spaces  for  arts  production  in  particular  reveal 
how  young  people  use  critique  in  settings  that  draw  voluntary  youth  par¬ 
ticipation — contexts  organized  around  sustained  creative  projects  culmi¬ 
nating  in  public  release  of  young  people’s  work.  A  moment  of  critique  in 
these  kinds  of  settings  might  involve  a  group  of  young  people  who  are 
producing  a  video  and  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  shoot  to  assess  and  radically 
revise  the  choreography  for  a  scene  that  is  just  not  working  as  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  imagined.  Or  picture  a  group  of  teen  radio  producers  preparing  a 
special  series  on  youth,  money,  and  marketing  for  a  national  show.  They  are 
discussing  the  subtleties  and  controversies  embedded  within  a  spoken-word 
poem  written  by  a  17-year-old  as  they  consider  the  poem  as  a  possible 
element  in  that  series. 
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These  specific  moments  of  critique  took  place  within  two  different  sites 
for  collaborative  arts  production:  a  youth  video  project  called  Cutaway,  in 
which  young  people  produce  movies  screened  in  cinemas  and  museum 
spaces,  and  a  nonprofit  media  program  called  Youth  Radio,  in  which  young 
people  collaborate  with  adult  producers  on  stories  for  local  and  national 
broadcast."  Representative  episodes  of  critique  in  these  settings  contain 
broader  implications  for  the  design  of  participatory,  assessment-rich  learn¬ 
ing  environments.  Analysis  of  these  interactive  moments  begins  with  a 
definition  of  assessment  as  a  process  of  seeing  and  responding  to  a  given 
piece  of  work,  and  critique  as  a  practice  of  mutual  assessment  that  young 
people  use  when  they  turn  to  one  another  as  resources  for  judgment.  After 
a  brief  review  of  literature  on  formal  peer  critique  conventions  in  arts  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  a  clarification  of  the  conception  of  learning  being  applied  and 
advanced  here,  the  analysis  is  organized  around  four  questions: 

1.  How  does  critique  manifest  itself  in  the  process  of  moment-to- 
moment  interaction?  This  question  centers  on  the  ways  in  which  critique 
provides  access  to  specific  learning  opportunities  by  giving  young  people 
responsibility  for  developing  and  applying  judgment. 

2.  What  are  the  implications  of  critique  for  learning  practice?  This  ques¬ 
tion  draws  attention  to  the  conditions  that  promote  critique. 

3.  What  are  the  implications  of  critique  for  learning  theory?  Response  to 
this  question  suggests  a  conception  of  learning  as  production. 

4.  What  are  the  implications  of  critique  for  methodologies  of  research  on 
learning?  This  final  line  of  inquiry  suggests  that  models  for  critique 
among  youth  contain  lessons  for  the  conduct  of  participatory,  collabo¬ 
rative  research. 


RESEARCH  ON  ASSIGNED  PEER  ASSESSMENT 

There  is  a  strong,  though  underrecognized,  tradition  within  visual  arts  ed¬ 
ucation,  especially  on  a  postsecondary  level,  of  including  learners  in  the 
assessment  of  their  own  projects  and  those  of  their  peers  through  some¬ 
thing  called  a  crit:’'  A  crit  is  a  period  of  time,  usually  several  hours,  set  aside 
during  an  art  class  when  students  display  work  and  discuss  with  instructors 
and  one  another  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  each  piece.  Any  mention 
of  crits  to  a  group  of  practicing  artists  is  likely  to  invite  a  spirited  response. 
When  told  about  my  interest  in  crits  as  sites  of  learning  and  assessment,  one 
painter  recalled  his  professor  hurling  a  beer  can  at  his  painting  during  a 
crit.  Another  watched  in  dismay  as  an  instructor  tossed  student  paintings 
out  of  a  high-rise  building  window.  I  have  had  my  own  difficult,  although 
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admittedly  less  dramatic,  experiences  in  crits— for  example,  waiting  mis¬ 
erably  until  my  monoprint  was  picked  last  in  a  crit  in  which  students  de¬ 
cided  in  what  order  to  consider  individual  pieces  of  work.  It  felt  like  being 
the  last  kid  chosen  for  the  kickball  team  in  gym  class. 

Crits  evoke  other,  highly  positive  narratives  as  well.  Research  based  in 
postsecondary  settings  reveals  that  many  artists  credit  crits  for  motivating 
their  productivity  by  introducing  intense  deadlines,  exposing  them  to  new 
techniques  and  interpretations,  forcing  them  to  refine  their  habits  of  per¬ 
ception  as  related  to  production,  and  building  their  fluency  in  vocabularies 
of  art  (Soep,  2000).  Unlike  criticism,  in  which  outsiders  to  an  art-making 
experience  describe  and  evaluate  a  given  piece,  in  crits,  artists  themselves 
make  judgments  about  their  own  evolving  work,  and  they  find  language  to 
describe  what  they  see,  like,  and  dislike  in  the  efforts  of  others  who  are 
learning  alongside  them. 

There  is  relatively  little  attention,  however,  to  crits  in  education 
scholarship  (Bulka,  1996).  The  research  that  does  appear  tends  to  be  in¬ 
strumental,  highlighting  features  of  effective  peer  critique.  These  studies 
often  focus  on  university  settings,  calling  for  crits  marked  by  a  number  of 
auspicious  characteristics,  including  discussion  driven  by  aspiration 
rather  than  ideological  position  (Rogers,  1996);  close  focus  on  specific 
qualities  of  the  work  under  review  (Roth  1999);  a  climate  of  “spontaneity, 
empathy,  and  equality”  (James,  1996,  p.  153);  and  a  commitment  to 
“provisionalism”  in  commentary  offered  in  critique  (Wernik,  1985).  When 
these  qualities  are  not  in  place,  research  suggests  that  crits  fail  to  inform 
artists’  practices  and  judgments  in  any  meaningful  way,  while  making  par¬ 
ticipants  feel  as  if  they  are  “being  hung  naked  on  the  wall  and  ridiculed” 
(Wernik,  p.  194). 

Even  fewer  researchers  have  published  refereed  studies  of  critique  in 
K-12  visual  arts  classrooms.  Barrett  (1988,  1994,  1997,  2000)  is  perhaps  the 
most  notable  exception  (also  relevant  are  Blythe,  Allen,  8c  Schieffelin  Po¬ 
well,  1999;  Cotton,  1981;  Ende-Saxe,  1990;  House,  2001).  Barrett  said  that 
crits  among  young  artists  should  have  a  purpose,  invite  participation,  in¬ 
clude  positive  and  negative  reasoned  judgments,  emphasize  interpretation 
over  evaluation,  and  privilege  the  viewer  as  the  most  important  participant. 
Facilitators  of  crits  should  be  prepared,  said  Barrett,  to  ask  and  elicit  good 
questions  and  to  address  fundamental  issues  pertaining  to  intent,  content, 
subject  matter,  form,  relationship  of  media  to  materials,  sources  of  artistic 
influence,  and  social  issues.  Barrett’s  work  and  that  of  others  in  the  research 
literature  provide  a  useful  conceptual  framework  and  a  practical  set  of 
principles  for  educators  who  facilitate  crits  in  their  classrooms.4  The  exist¬ 
ing  literature  also  exposes  some  gaps  in  our  understanding  of  the  processes 
of  self-  and  peer-assessment  as  a  property  of  learning.  Specifically,  we 
know  very  little  about  how  critique  materializes  spontaneously  within 
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collaborative  undertakings  when  it  is  neither  scheduled,  nor  staged,  nor 
assigned  by  anyone  but  young  people  themselves  out  of  some  kind  of  tacit 
recognition  that  joint  assessment  is  in  order. 


CONCEPTIONS  OF  LEARNING  THAT  INFORM  AND  ARISE 

FROM  CRITIQUE 

Moving  from  assigned  crits  to  emergent  critique  entails  a  shift  in  focus  from 
preplanned  feedback  sessions  to  moments  of  judgment  brought  on  by  the 
demands  of  collaborative  production.  This  shift  requires  a  working  concep¬ 
tion  of  learning,  or,  more  specifically,  what  Cohen  and  Ainley  (2000)  called  a 
“theory  of  cultural  learning”  (p.  92).  Such  a  theory  accounts  for  how  young 
people  study  and  develop  “school  knowledge”  and  how  they  “learn  to 
dance,  or  knit,  or  make  love,  or  ride  bicycles,  or  horses,  or  play  football,  or 
write  graffiti  or  poetry,  or  tell  jokes,  or  tall  stories,  practice  safe  sex,  use 
computers,  play  musical  instruments,  conduct  experiments”  (p.  92). 5 

One  well-established  tradition  for  theorizing  learning  is  by  way  of  ac¬ 
quisition  models,  which  frame  learning  as  the  internalization  of  discrete 
information  that  is  then  transferred  to  new  contexts.  Students  memorize 
dates,  study  rules  and  patterns,  and  master  terminology  and  habits  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  given  task  or  held,  and  then  demonstrate  those  achievements 
through  systematic  examination.  Although  this  view  may  be  intuitively  use¬ 
ful,  contemporary  learning  theorists  have  raised  concerns  about  acquisition 
models,  arguing  that  they  make  learning  passive  and  equate  knowledge  to 
an  exchangeable  commodity.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  idea 
that  students  acquire  and  eventually  transfer  information  continues  to 
dominate  the  assessment  literature,  at  least  implicitly,  to  the  extent  that 
researchers  do  not  always  fully  develop  alternative  theories  of  learning  that 
drive  their  analyses  of  assessment  conventions  and  proposals  for  change 
(Delandshere,  2002). 

On  the  opposite  end  of  a  theoretical  spectrum  from  acquisition  models  is 
a  view  that  learning  takes  place  simply  by  virtue  of  being  alive  and  adapting 
and  adjusting  to  new  conditions.  Learning  from  this  perspective  is  an 
everyday  affair — a  way  of  handling  the  world  and  what  happens  within  it.  It 
is  less  a  bounded  phenomenon  that  can  be  neatly  isolated  and  tested  than  it 
is  a  natural  product  of  being  in  the  world,  taking  in  new  information  and 
responding  to  it,  all  the  while  registering  the  “lessons”  that  arise  out  of  lived 
experience.  This  view  is  useful  to  the  extent  that  it  frames  learning  as  an 
ordinary  practice,  providing  an  important  collective  to  the  tendency 
to  locate  learning  exclusively  within  settings  where  obvious  and  deliberate 
instruction  is  taking  place.  Perhaps  this  conception  is  therefore  a  necess¬ 
ary  step  in  opening  researchers’  eyes  to  the  existence  and  significance  of 
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learning  environments  within  young  people’s  families,  peer  groups,  neigh¬ 
borhood  streets,  and  media  consumption  practices,  and  in  school  class¬ 
rooms.  This  view  is,  however,  so  vague'  and  far  reaching  as  to  have  limited 
analytical  utility. 

A  third  view  reconciles  an  interest  in  learning  as  a  process  of  acquiring 
information,  with  an  interest  in  learning  as  a  property  of  everyday  expe¬ 
rience,  while  at  the  same  time  offering  ways  to  account  for  the  creation  of 
new  knowledge.  This  third  view  says  that  learning  is  a  process  of  situated 
participation,  in  which  new  information  enables  people  to  reorganize  their 
relationships  with  one  another  and  with  respect  to  their  joint  projects.  In 
other  words,  learning  means  shifting  the  conditions  that  shape  minds,  cir¬ 
cumstances,  actions,  and  products.  In  this  situated  view,  knowledge  is  co¬ 
constructed  within  communities  of  practice  (Chaiklin  &  Lave,  1996; 
Greeno,  1998;  Lave  &  Wenger,  1991;  Papert,  1991;  Rogoff,  1994;  Varenne 
&  McDermott,  1999;  for  recent  critical  discussions,  see  Anderson,  Reder,  & 
Simon,  2000;  Fox,  2001;  Hacking,  2000;  Sfard,  1998;  Young,  2000).  This 
notion  of  learning  is  a  useful  starting  point,  although  this  view  will  not  be 
where  the  analysis  ends.  Study  of  critique  pushes  this  situated  participation 
model  in  a  new  direction — toward  a  view  of  learning  as  production,  a  way  of 
making.  Conceiving  of  learning  as  production  provides  new  theoretical 
tools  to  help  us  work  through  some  of  the  questions  that  the  situated  par¬ 
ticipation  perspective  leaves  open — specifically,  how  learning  migrates  from 
one  situation  to  another  or,  more  to  the  point,  how  a  single  situation  can 
itself  contain  multiple  imagined  contexts.  Critique  is  a  key  process  whereby 
learners  produce  these  imaginary  contexts  by  conjuring  hypothetical 
scenes,  responses,  and  consequences  for  the  decisions  made  within  the 
process  of  production.  In  this  sense,  as  we  will  see,  assessment  can  do  more 
than  measure  learning.  It  can  serve  as  the  fuel,  so  to  speak,  that  moves 
learning  forward  beyond  a  single  situated  moment  in  time. 


SITES  AND  SCENES  OF  CRITIQUE 

This  argument  for  a  particular  way  of  theorizing  learning  surfaces  from 
scenes  of  interaction  within  two  nonschool  sites  for  creative  media  produc¬ 
tion,  Cutaway  and  Youth  Radio.  A  focus  on  settings  such  as  these  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  growing  interest  within  the  held  of  education  in  learning, 
assessment,  and  youth  development  beyond  school  walls  (cf.,  Campbell, 
2001;  Heath  &  McLaughlin,  1993;  Hogan,  2002;  Hull  8c  Schultz,  2001, 
2002;  Mahiri,  2003;  Noam,  Biancarosa,  &  Dechausay,  2002;  Paley,  1995; 
Soep,  2002).  Research  in  this  area  acknowledges  that  young  people  spend 
only  a  relatively  small  percentage  of  their  time  inside  classrooms  and  that 
the  best  community-based  projects  seem  able  to  draw  active,  committed, 
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and  highly  impressive  performances  of  learning  among  youth.  Language 
development  appears  to  extend  well  into  later  childhood  and  adolescence 
through  extended  involvement  with  community-based  projects  over  sus¬ 
tained  periods  (Heath,  1998b). 

These  observations  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  schools  matter  less, 
only  that  life  beyond  school  has  the  potential  to  reveal  new  insights  relevant 
to  the  design  of  learning  environments  likely  to  draw  youth  engagement 
and  high  quality  performance.  The  same  students  who  might  struggle 
in  a  remedial  English  class  write  and  perform  spoken-word  poems  that 
bring  critical  audiences  to  their  feet.  Young  people  with  sporadic  attendance 
in  classrooms  or  those  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  entirely  will 
consistently  attend  nonschool  projects  such  as  media  programs,  theater 
collectives,  or  aerosol  art  crews,  moving  into  leadership  positions  and 
making  long-term  commitments,  advancing  their  own  skill  levels  while 
pushing  the  arts  that  they  practice  in  new  directions.  Evidence  of  youth 
engagement  and  achievement  along  these  lines  is  reported  in  two  national 
studies  that  greatly  inform  the  present  analysis,  through  my  own  partic¬ 
ipation  in  those  studies  as  a  researcher  and  ethnographer.  The  first 
is  Harvard  University’s  Project  Co-Arts,  a  study  of  pedagogy,  assessment, 
and  neighborhood-based  development  within  community  arts  centers  in 
low-income  settings  (Davis,  1998;  Davis,  Soep,  Maira,  Remba,  &  Putnoi 
1993).  The  second  is  a  Stanford  University-based  study  (1 987-1 997)b  of 
youth  learning  and  leadership  in  community-based  organizations,  which  in 
1995  began  to  focus  on  arts-based  sites,  given  the  especially  notable  contexts 
and  outcomes  for  learning  that  these  settings  appeared  to  provide  (Heath, 
1993,  2001;  Heath  &  Ball,  1993;  Heath  &  Soep,  1998;  Soep,  1996,  2000, 
2002,  2004,  in  press). 

The  organizational  and  interactive  features  linked  to  effective 
community-based  youth  organizations  are  well  documented  in  the  existing 
literature — for  example,  opportunities  for  intensifying  youth  participation 
and  leadership,  and  sustained  projects  organized  around  cycles  of  planning, 
preparation,  practice,  and  performance  (Heath  &  McLaughlin,  1994a, 
1994b).  Some  investigators  urge  schoolteachers  to  forge  relationships  with 
community  projects,  suggesting  that  classroom-based  educators  might 
profitably  model  some  aspects  of  the  kinds  of  learning  environments  that 
take  hold  more  commonly  beyond  school  walls.  Others  point  to  the  con¬ 
siderable  structural  barriers  that  make  these  kinds  of  relationships  very 
difficult,  given  the  compulsory,  highly  regulated  character  of  education  in 
school.  Overall,  it  seems  important,  as  we  pay  more  and  more  attention  to 
community-based  learning  environments  for  youth,  not  to  imply  that  an 
impenetrable  boundary  separates  them  from  schools  (Hull  &  Schultz, 
2002).  Such  a  boundary  does  not  always  exist  for  young  people  themselves, 
and  innovative  educators  in  both  realms  of  practice  very  often  share  a 
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commitment,  and  also  the  capacity,  to  create  conditions  in  which  youth 
serve  as  producers  and  judges  of  their  own  development  (Weis  &  Fine, 
2000). 

Moreover,  researchers  are  increasingly  reckoning  with  the  dangers  of 
romanticizing  nonschool  learning  environments  as  some  kind  of  educational 
panacea.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  portray  these  places  as  “free”  spaces  where 
young  people  can  escape  (or,  more  problematically,  be  rescued  from)  the 
forces  of  inequality  that  they  face  in  other  institutional  settings,  including 
school  (Hull  &  Schultz,  2002).  Hogan  (2002)  identified  the  ways  in  which 
power  dynamics  can  undermine  community-based  learning  by  shutting 
youth  out  of  meaningful  involvement,  limiting  their  participation  to  menial 
tasks  and  potentially  doing  more  harm  than  good,  as  yet  another  example  of 
an  experience  whose  reality  looks  quite  different  from  the  ways  in  which  it 
was  initially  presented  to  youth  participants.  Trend  (1997)  considered  arts- 
based  community  projects  in  particular,  pointing  to  the  striking  unevenness 
among  such  projects  in  terms  of  product  quality  and  the  depth  of  youth 
engagement;  his  analysis  suggests  that  young  people  are  often  invited  into  a 
project  to  provide  autobiographical  content  and  access,  but  they  may  have 
little  say  over  how,  where,  and  to  whom  the  work  is  actually  presented.  In 
her  study  of  a  youth  media  project,  Fleetwood  (2005)  sharpened  and  ex¬ 
tended  this  point  about  the  limits  to  youth  involvement  in  community-based 
learning,  and  she  cautioned  that  such  projects  have  a  tendency  to  pursue  the 
fantasy  of  an  authentic  youth  voice,  which  itself  often  embodies  a  sensa¬ 
tionalized  portrayal  of  racialized  “urban”  youth  experience. 

What  is  striking  in  the  literature  highlighting  the  positive  potential  and 
the  pitfalls  of  nonschool  learning  environments  is  the  extent  to  which  as¬ 
sessment  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  pivot  point.  Effective  community-based 
projects  engage  young  people  in  the  process  of  judging  their  own  work  and 
that  of  their  peers,  and  indeed  this  level  of  participation  in  assessment  is  a 
hallmark  of  high-quality  sites  (Heath  &  Soep,  1998).  At  the  same  time,  many 
of  the  problems  that  can  arise  with  these  projects  are  revealed  in  the  ways  in 
which  young  people  are  excluded  from  the  process  of  formulating  judg¬ 
ments  and  acting  on  them — when  they  are  called  upon,  for  example,  to  tell 
their  stories  in  graphic  detail  but  then  dismissed  when  it  comes  time  to 
make  editorial  decisions  and  transform  confessional  material  into  refined 
works.  It  is  therefore  especially  relevant,  given  these  current  debates  in 
educational  practice  and  research,  to  look  closely  at  the  assessment  practices 
that  take  place  within  such  projects,  to  illuminate  how  learning  happens 
there  and  how  learning  can  be  theorized  in  a  broader  sense.  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  critique  finds  no  easy  path  into  school  processes  and 
products,  for  the  institution  is  not  set  up  to  take  assessment  from  students 
into  account  within  high-stakes  measurements  such  as  standardized  tests. 
Nevertheless,  classroom  educators  who  practice  performance-based 
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approaches  to  assessment  within  the  everyday  flow  of  their  teaching  regard 
evaluation  as  an  episode  of  learning.  They  create  “real-world”  events  in 
which  young  people  perform  “mastery”  of  a  given  subject  for  outside  au¬ 
diences  and  panels,  and  in  preparing  for  these  performances,  students  of¬ 
ten  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  critique  their  own  work  and  that  of  their 
peers  (Darling-Hammond,  Ancess,  &  Falk,  1995).  Daily  assessment  inside 
schools  is  a  social  practice  in  which  students  can  be  active  agents  (Filer, 
2000);  critique  is  therefore  a  powerful  resource  for  teachers  who  see  young 
people  as  partners  in  the  production  of  learning. 

The  research  on  nonschool  learning  environments  reported  in  this  ar¬ 
ticle  has  evolved  through  two  phases.  Building  on  the  national  studies  noted 
previously,  the  first  phase,  from  1991  to  2000,  included  study  of  youth 
learning  within  more  than  20  community-based  organizations,  including  a 
teen  drum  corps,  an  improvisadonal  theater  troupe,  a  mural  and  graphic 
arts  project,  a  zine-writing  group,  and  a  video  production  project  (Cutaway) 
in  cities  in  New  England,  the  southeastern  United  States,  and  on  the  West 
Coast.  These  last  two  sites  were  studied  in  particular  depth  for  comparative 
purposes,  including,  in  the  case  of  Cutaway,  field  work  over  1  year  that 
entailed  more  than  190  hours  of  intensive  data  collection  and  tape  record¬ 
ing  to  yield  a  language  corpus  for  discourse  analysis/  This  phase  of  the 
research,  although  centered  on  projects  facilitated  by  adult  leaders,  focused 
especially  on  moments  of  critique  among  youth  as  they  formulated  judg¬ 
ments  of  their  own  work  and  that  of  their  peers.  My  own  participation  as  a 
researcher  in  these  moments  of  critique  was  minimal  because  it  would  have 
seemed  problematic,  given  the  nature  of  the  research,  for  my  own  habits  of 
critique  to  shape  the  phenomenon  central  to  the  study.  In  the  second  phase 
of  the  research,  from  2000  to  the  present,  this  emphasis  on  observation  with 
little  participation  gave  way  to  a  different  arrangement  entirely.  Phase  two  is 
an  action-research  project  within  one  youth  media  organization,  Youth  Ra¬ 
dio,  where  I  work  actively  with  young  people  to  produce  radio  stories  for 
local  and  national  broadcast.  My  own  voice  is,  therefore,  one  among  many 
in  the  exchange  of  critique.  This  phase  of  the  research  looks  more  closely  at 
the  workings  of  critique  between  young  people  and  adults  who  are  mu¬ 
tually,  if  asymmetrically,  engaged  in  a  project  for  which  both  parties  will  be 
judged  once  the  broadcast  airs  to  significant  audiences. 

The  analysis  offered  here  focuses  on  one  episode  of  critique  from  each 
phase  of  the  research,  the  first  based  at  Cutaway  and  the  second  at  Youth 
Radio.  These  episodes  were  selected  for  their  representativeness;  these 
were  not  random,  nor  were  they  exceptional  occurrences.  There  were,  to 
be  sure,  long  stretches  of  time  within  both  research  sites  when  no  critique 
among  youth  could  be  heard:  when  instructors  lectured  on  a  particular 
topic  or  demonstrated  a  new  piece  of  equipment,  or  when  young  people 
worked  silently  in  a  studio  or  edit  suite.  Episodes  of  critique  such  as  the  ones 
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that  follow  predictably  arose  when  the  process  of  production  itself  required 
a  moment  of  display  or  performance — when  a  young  video  maker  had  to 
present  her  script  to  the  actors  who  wauld  be  playing  the  parts,  or  when  a 
radio  producer  was  recording  his  narration  in  an  announce  booth  and  the 
peer  who  was  engineering  that  session  provided  feedback  on  voicing  tech¬ 
nique.  These  “naturally  occurring”  assessment  junctures  took  place  over 
the  entire  course  of  a  production  project,  from  the  earliest  stages  of  idea 
generation,  through  the  final  hours  before  the  work  would  be  released,  to 
the  aftermath  of  an  exhibition  or  broadcast.  It  grew  especially  intense  when 
some  kind  of  conflict  arose — when  participants  needed  to  make  a  crucial 
decision — and  there  was  disagreement  as  to  the  best  way  to  proceed.  Within 
these  kinds  of  moments,  critique  made  its  strongest  appearance  as  a  re¬ 
source  for  identifying  and  solving  problems  through  a  process  of  assess¬ 
ment,  in  this  sense  significantly  repositioning  assessment  as  a  practice  that 
fuels,  rather  than  merely  measures,  learning.  It  is  important  to  clarify, 
however,  that  conflict  is  defined  not  necessarily  as  an  acrimonious  encoun¬ 
ter,  but  instead  as  a  moment  when  young  people  face  some  obstacle  in 
moving  their  work  forward  and  when  there  is  no  immediate  consensus  on 
how  to  proceed,  nor  is  there  an  adult  who  single-handedly  can  make  that 
judgment  on  their  behalf. 

SCENARIO  1:  CRITIQUE  AMONG  YOUTH  AT  CUTAWAY 

Founded  in  1995,  Cutaway  is  located  in  a  major  West  Coast  city  and  involves 
primarily  working-  and  middle-class  youth  of  color  and  led  by  a  White  artist 
from  a  working-class  family.8  In  the  specific  Cutaway  project  highlighted 
here,  8  young  artists  ranging  in  age  from  14  to  18  spent  one  summer  and 
fall  producing  an  original  movie,  acting  and  serving  as  crew  members  on 
one  another’s  productions.  Their  individual  videos  were  ultimately  pro¬ 
jected  simultaneously  in  a  video  installation,  meaning  that  they  had  to  make 
sense  as  standalone  narratives  and  also  as  part  of  a  total  visual  environment 
in  the  gallery  where  the  work  premiered.  While  learning  the  basic  technical 
skills  of  video  production,  the  young  people  spent  several  weeks  brain¬ 
storming  ideas  for  their  individual  movies  and  narrative  and  visual  themes 
that  would  resonate  across  all  the  work,  lending  coherence  to  the  overall 
installation.  Lila,  the  adult  artist  in  charge,  launched  the  project  with  a  loose 
suggestion  that  perhaps  the  group  might  want  to  do  movies  that  related  in 
some  way  to  their  neighborhoods,  but  by  the  time  the  young  people  had 
developed  scripts  and  begun  shooting,  they  had  diverged  considerably 
from  that  initial  point  of  departure.  There  was  one  mockumentary  about 
flirtation  rituals  between  boys  and  girls,  an  experimental  documentary  on 
public  art,  and  an  earnest,  soap  opera-like  love  story  about  romance  across 
race  and  class,  to  name  a  few.  Every  phase  of  the  process  that  led  up  to  these 
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completed  movies  was  punctuated  by  episodes  of  critique  in  which  the 
young  people  reviewed  one  another’s  works,  discussing  and  debating 
strengths,  weaknesses,  and  possibilities  for  change. 

One  particularly  heated  instance  of  spontaneous  critique  arose  during  a 
middle-of-the-night  shoot,  when  Simon,  a  17-year-old  public  high  school 
senior,  was  directing  and  starring  in  his  own  fictional  movie  about  hostility 
between  two  generations  of  Asian  American  youth.  It  was  after  midnight. 
The  group  gathered  in  an  urban  alley,  running  extension  cords  out  of 
adjacent  apartments,  rigging  lights,  mics,  and  camera.  Everyone  in  the 
group  was  exhausted  and  frustrated.  The  day  had  started  at  9:00  a.m.,  and 
more  than  15  hours  later,  it  became  apparent  to  the  full  group  that  Simon’s 
fight  scene  was  falling  apart.  It  reached  a  point  where  Lila,  the  adult  artist, 
“opted  out,”  as  she  said.  She  told  the  youth  cast  and  crew  that  they  were 
on  their  own  to  figure  out  how  to  rework  the  scene  and  started  packing 
up  the  set. 

Within  this  tense  environment,  it  came  time  to  shoot  the  pivotal  moment 
in  Simon’s  piece:  when  his  character  gets  into  a  physical  struggle  with  an¬ 
other  character,  played  by  Chanpory,  at  which  point  a  gun  accidentally  fires, 
killing  Simon’s  character’s  brother  (played  by  Simon’s  real-life  brother, 
Bryant).  While  all  this  action  was  happening  on  camera,  a  great  deal  of  work 
was  also  taking  place  behind  the  scenes.  Cleo  scrutinized  the  action  on  a 
field  monitor,  a  portable  television  that  allows  video  makers  to  see  what 
their  footage  looks  like  on  screen.  Claire  operated  the  camera.  Lydia,  an¬ 
other  member  of  the  group,  watched  and  waited.  Claire  called  action. 
Simon  and  Chanpory  lunged  toward  each  other  and  began  the  struggle, 
with  Claire  rolling  tape  until  Cleo  stopped  everything  abruptly,  saying  “I’m 
telling  you,  Simon,  it’s  not  working.  This  is  not  working.”  Simon  at  that 
point  was  still  focused  on  Chanpory,  telling  him  exactly  how  to  pull  his  arm 
to  make  him  fall,  but  Cleo  was  insistent,  calling  Simon’s  name  repeatedly 
until  he  finally  turned  to  her,  even  as  Lydia,  in  the  background,  muttered 
under  her  breath,  “I  feel  like  screaming.”  Linally  with  Simon’s  attention, 
Cleo  began  to  explain  what  she  had  seen.  “All  right,  when  I  was  looking  at 
it,  it  looked  really  weird,  because — okay,  what  do  you  want  the  people  to 
see?  You  wanna  see  all  four  of  you  guys,  or  just  two?”  Simon  and  Chanpory 
immediately  began  answering  simultaneously,  and  even  after  Cleo  told 
Chanpory  to  let  Simon  talk  (it  was  his  movie  after  all),  Chanpory  continued 
to  direct  the  scene  from  his  own  point  of  view.  “No!  I  don’t  want  to  hear 
from  you!”  she  said,  putting  her  hand  up  over  Chanpory’s  face,  saying  “I 
don’t  even  want  to  hear  from  you.”  Chanpory  laughed  and  backed  off, 
letting  a  surprised-sounding,  “Sorry!”  pass  through  his  lips.  Simon  then 
explained  his  original  vision  of  the  scene,  a  mix  of  medium  shots  and  wide 
shots,  from  various  angles.  Cleo  repeated  his  descriptions,  making  sure  she 
understood  what  he  had  in  mind  and  prompting  him  to  go  on:9 
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1.  Cleo: 

Okay,  then  what?  That’s  okay.  We’ll  do  that  on  the 
close  up,  so  then,  this  is  what,  when  you  guys  are 
fighting,  you  make  sure  Bryant  is  facing — 

2.  Bryant: 

[Yeah,  I  did.  I  turned  him  around. 

3.  Cleo: 

[these  people,  because  I  only  saw  your  back. 

4.  Bryant: 

You  have  to  get  up  though. 

5.  Chanpory: 

Yeah,  you  guys  have  to  find  a  way  to  get  up. 

6.  Cleo: 

And  make  it  fast,  okay? 

7.  Bryant: 

All  right,  [after  you  get  shot,  lay  down  on  the  floor 
away  from  the  camera. 

8.  Chanpory: 

[Okay.  When  you  come  after  me,  focus  on  this  hand, 
and  just  put  both  hands — 

9.  Cleo: 

And  you  guys,  you  guys,  you  guys,  you’re  not  fight¬ 
ing.  You’re  acting.  So  let  the  other  person  take  con¬ 
trol,  if  that  has  to  be,  you  know  what  I  mean.  Don’t  be 
struggling,  cause  that  looks  stupid. 

QUALITIES  OF  INTERACTION:  ACCESS  TO  JUDGMENT 

A  fleeting  exchange  such  as  this  might  easily  be  missed  by  observers  looking 
for  obvious  or  tightly  organized  evaluation  events  (Lee,  2001).  And  yet  this 
kind  of  episode,  as  representative  of  a  process  that  took  various  forms  across 
the  production  cycle  of  the  Cutaway  project,  reveals  how  critique  manifests 
itself  within  moment-to-moment  interaction,  providing  access  to  specific 
learning  opportunities  by  giving  young  people  responsibility  for  developing 
and  applying  judgment.10 

First,  this  is  an  episode  of  joint  assessment,  meaning  that  young  people 
were  turning  to  one  another  to  see  the  work  unfolding  before  their  eyes  in 
new  ways,  evaluating  its  merits  and  pointing  to  its  shortcomings.  Critique  is 
often  shot  through  with  obvious  evaluative  terminology — what  linguists  call 
assessment  tokens — in  this  case,  “It’s  not  working,”  “It  looked  funny,”  “That 
looks  stupid,”  or  even  “I  feel  like  screaming.”  Youth  in  critique  can  also 
convey  assessment  in  less  explicit  ways — by  silence,  for  example,  or  through 
interpretations  that  imply  respect  for  the  work  under  review,  or  with  the 
unspoken  ratification  of  uptake.  In  making  these  kinds  of  moves  at  this 
juncture  within  Simon’s  shoot,  young  people  are  constituting  a  circle  of 
decision  makers  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  adult  in  charge  has  stra¬ 
tegically,  if  temporarily,  vacated  her  position.  The  learning  dynamic  in  place 
here  is  fueled  in  part  by  the  mutual  understanding  that  ultimately  the  work 
must  be  completed  in  a  timely  manner  (before  they  are  kicked  out  of  the 
alley),  and  that  the  finished  product  will  be  viewed  and  judged  by  a  critical 
outside  audience. 
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Particularly  striking  in  the  data  both  within  Cutaway  and  across  research 
sites  were  instances  in  which  young  people  dramatized  narratives  invoking 
anticipated  audience  members,  and  other  imaginary  interlocutors,  enacting 
how  those  hypothetical  figures  would  respond  to  the  work.  They  conjured 
characters  and  then  voiced  their  own  assessments  as  if  they  came  through 
that  character’s  mouth.  In  this  excerpt,  Cleo  strategically  alluded  to  what 
Simon  wanted  “the  people”  to  see,  aligning  her  own  questions  with  a 
broader  audience  view.  In  this  sense,  she  amplified  her  voice,  re¬ 
contextualizing  the  present  decision — which  was  being  made  among  peers 
and  collaborators  in  an  urban  alley — by  projecting  the  consequences  of  that 
decision  onto  an  exhibition  that  would  ultimately  be  assessed  by  a  much 
wider  public.  The  young  people  themselves  carried  responsibility  forjudg¬ 
ing  what  they  wanted  those  people,  that  projected  audience,  to  see.  It  must 
be  stated,  however,  that  it  was  only  after  months  of  working  together  that 
the  adult  artist  could  leave  the  young  people  to  resolve  this  crisis;  they  had 
developed  habits  of  critique  and  a  shared  understanding  of  one  another’s 
projects,  which  allowed  them  to  persevere  and  see  both  weaknesses  of  the 
work  and  possibilities  for  salvaging  Simon’s  vision. 

Second,  critique  entails  moment-to-moment  improvisation.  Cleo,  Simon, 
and  the  others  did  not  have  the  luxury  of  planning  out  in  advance  how  to 
manage  this  particular  microcrisis  of  representation.  With  little  time  to 
prepare  what  they  would  say,  the  young  people  improvised  in  the  same  way 
that  jazz  musicians  do  on  stage — by  way  of  simultaneous  composition  and 
performance,  making  “in-flight”  decisions  about  problems  without  prefig¬ 
ured  correct  answers  (Eisner,  1992;  Thibault,  1997;  see  also  Lee,  2001). 
They  could  also  immediately  sense  how  interlocutors  were  receiving  their 
feedback  and  spontaneously  adjust  their  commentary.  Critique  is  therefore 
not  only  iterative  but  responsive,  evolving  out  of  the  specifics  of  a  given 
group  within  a  particular  context.  Enormous  planning  went  into  Simon’s 
movie,  but  not  every  detail  was  predictable.  The  young  people  necessarily 
had  to  improvise  their  work  on  the  movie,  in  large  part  by  exchanging  and 
acting  on  impromptu  assessments.  This  particular  situation  was  a  kind  of 
worst-case  scenario — Simon’s  carefully  choreographed  vision  did  not  trans¬ 
late  to  the  screen.  Improvising  one’s  way  through  that  kind  of  crisis  without 
an  absolute  authority  who  could  come  in  and  save  the  day  meant  calibrating 
the  critique  to  the  dynamics  of  that  precise  moment.  Never  before  in  the 
Cutaway  process  had  someone  summarily  stopped  someone  else  from  talk¬ 
ing  (by  inserting  a  hand  in  front  of  another  person’s  face)  as  Cleo  did  here. 
But  she  apparently  sensed  that  the  urgency  of  the  present  situation  neces¬ 
sitated  that  move,  and  the  ensuing  interaction  appears  to  suggest  that  she 
was  not  mistaken.  Along  with  this  example  operating  on  the  level  of  in¬ 
teraction,  there  were  also  technical  skills  that  allowed  these  young  people,  in 
this  moment,  to  improvise  their  way  through  this  instance  of  critique;  their 
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mastery  of  vocabulary  such  as  wide  shots  and  medium  shots  allowed  them 
to  speak  in  a  kind  of  shorthand  through  which  they  could  express,  evaluate, 
and  finally  execute  the  scene.  Critique,  in  a  broader  sense,  entails  impro¬ 
vising  a  course  of  action  out  of  the  often  conflicting  positions  circulating 
within  the  group.  Youth  work  toward  a  standard  that  emerges  from  their 
collaboration  with  a  professional  and  their  developing  knowledge  of  models 
of  “good  work.” 

Reciprocity  is  a  third  defining  feature  of  critique  as  an  opportunity  for 
learning  through  the  exercise  of  judgment.  Within  this  moment  during 
Simon’s  shoot,  the  young  people  exchanged  perspectives,  identified  prob¬ 
lems,  and  proposed  solutions,  not  always  harmoniously.  Cleo  edged  into  a 
directorial  role,  even  in  a  movie  technically  directed  by  one  of  her  peers. 
Once  this  episode  passed,  however,  the  dynamics  of  reciprocity  shifted. 
Later  this  same  night,  the  group  began  shooting  a  scene  from  Cleo’s  movie, 
and  soon  they  were  critiquing  her  work.  They  energetically  debated  wheth¬ 
er  it  would  be  clear  that  her  cop  character,  who  spouted  antiyouth  rhetoric, 
was  not  expressing  Cleo’s  own  views,  but  exposing  the  perspective  that  she 
wanted  to  condemn. 

Reciprocity  is  what  distinguishes  critique  from  one-way  structures  of 
evaluation:  Someone  from  outside  an  experience  passes  judgment  on  the 
work  without  that  person’s  own  efforts  also  being  subjected  to  feedback 
from  the  group.  Reciprocity  also  differentiates  critique  from  criticism,  in  the 
literary  or  aesthetic  sense;  reviewers  compose  evaluations  of  completed 
work  without  ever  actually  having  to  come  face  to  face  with  author  or  artist, 
who  may  or  may  not  even  still  be  alive.  All  participants  in  critique  subject 
work  to  joint  review;  there  is  a  mutuality  of  engagement  and  vulnerability  to 
the  judgment  of  others. 

Fourth  and  finally,  in  critique  there  is  an  orientation  toward  emerging 
work.  Although  participants  in  critique  often  (sometimes  to  a  problematic 
extent)  look  back  toward  the  intentions  that  drive  certain  creative  decisions, 
they  consider  where  the  work  comes  from  to  determine  where  it  needs  to 
go.  Within  this  scene  from  Simon’s  shoot,  the  young  people  repeatedly 
projected  a  sense  of  future  for  the  work  and  for  their  decisions  even  as  they 
entertained  “past  tense”  considerations — including  what  Simon  had  orig¬ 
inally  envisioned  for  the  piece  and  how  specific  actions  registered  on  screen. 
The  youth  projected  what  they  could  and  could  not  do,  forecasted  how 
certain  moves  would  look,  and  asked  questions  to  clarify  planning  for  the 
next  take.  By  projecting  an  imaginary  sense  of  future  for  the  work,  young 
people  in  critique  edge  toward  actual  completion  of  a  given  project  while 
also  developing  a  broader  sense  of  how  that  which  they  have  seen  and 
learned  in  one  project  might  apply  to  new  endeavors  in  related  fields. 

The  imprint  of  critique  can  be  seen  on  finished  products  through  the 
adjustments  that  authors  have  actually  made  on  the  basis  of  peer  feedback, 
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and  evidence  in  some  cases  that  authors  chose  not  to  bend  to  every  judg¬ 
ment  offered  by  colleagues  and  collaborators.  In  the  case  of  Simon’s  movie, 
the  change  that  came  over  the  work  as  a  result  of  critique  was  evident  in  the 
contrast  between  the  ways  in  which  his  peers  initially  reacted  to  his  scenes, 
with  considerable  negative  feedback  and  frustration,  and  the  response  that 
he  received  at  a  rough-cut  screening,  just  days  before  the  final  exhibit, 
attended  by  Cutaway  youth  and  an  adult  professional  editor  consulting  on 
the  project.  When  it  came  time  to  watch  the  fight  scene  and  accidental 
shooting,  some  in  that  audience  were  nearly  speechless,  others  offered 
emotional  praise,  and  more  than  one  person  in  that  room  actually  teared 
up,  having  been  swept  into  the  drama  of  Simon’s  story  playing  out  on  the 
screen. 


SCENARIO  2:  YOUTH  AND  ADULTS  IN  CRITIQUE  AT  YOUTH  RADIO 

The  episode  of  critique  drawn  from  Cutaway  gives  a  picture  of  what 
the  process  can  look  like  and  what  learning  opportunities  can  open  up 
when  young  people  themselves  manage  the  process  of  judgment.  This 
second  example  of  critique  shares  the  defining  features  identified  above:  It 
is  an  instance  of  joint  assessment,  an  improvisational,  reciprocal  process 
oriented  toward  the  future  of  the  work  under  review.  However,  in  this  case, 
the  dynamics  of  critique  include  young  people  in  a  relationship  with  adults; 
both  parties  depend  on  each  other,  in  obvious  and  subtle  ways,  to  complete 
work  that  meets  professional  standards.  Episodes  of  critique  involving 
young  people  and  adults  take  place  almost  daily  at  Youth  Radio,  where 
adult  producers  such  as  myself  collaborate  with  youth  reporters  on  stories 
for  local  and  national  broadcast,  most  notably  on  National  Public  Radio. 
Young  people  come  into  the  program  from  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  public 
schools,  and  80%  are  working-class  youth  and  youth  of  color — not  the 
voices  typically  dominating  public  airwaves,  particularly  as  reporters,  com¬ 
mentators,  cultural  critics,  and  analysts.  An  ethnically  and  economically 
diverse  staff  brings  diverse  professional  experiences  to  the  work,  including 
backgrounds  in  broadcast  journalism  and  music  programming,  youth 
development,  activism,  and  education. 

The  young  people  come  to  their  first  class  at  Youth  Radio  on  a  Wednes¬ 
day,  and  by  Friday,  they  are  on  the  air  for  their  live  show  in  which  they  DJ 
music  segments,  write  and  deliver  commentaries,  announce  the  news,  and 
produce  public  service  announcements.  Young  people  who  are  especially 
interested  in  audio  narrative  pursue  advanced  training  and  eventually  ar¬ 
rive  in  Youth  Radio’s  newsroom,  the  primary  source  of  the  organization’s 
national  stories.  Youth  Radio  has  aired  national  stories  in  the  last  few  years 
on  topics  including  sexuality  in  middle  school,  standardized  testing  boycotts 
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in  low-income  districts,  minors  who  volunteer  as  subjects  in  medical  re¬ 
search,  math  requirements  as  a  barrier  to  college  retention,  and  commen¬ 
taries  from  Palestinian  and  Israeli  youth  living  through  the  crisis  in  the 
Middle  East.  Youth  reporters  meet  weekly  in  editorial  meetings,  where  they 
pitch  story  ideas  and  frame  narratives  around  characters,  ambient  sound, 
archived  media,  and  music.  The  process  of  actually  producing  a  story  in¬ 
volves  gathering  tape,  writing  a  detailed  script,  recording  narration,  dig¬ 
itizing  these  materials,  and  using  editing  software  to  mix  the  piece.  Young 
people  carry  out  each  of  these  phases  with  hands-on  guidance  from  adult 
producers.  Peer  critique  is  built  into  a  place  like  Youth  Radio  on  multiple 
levels — in  editorial  meetings,  for  example,  or  when  two  people  go  out  to¬ 
gether  to  get  tape  for  a  story,  or  when  one  person  is  engineering  another 
person’s  piece.  There  is  also  a  longstanding  model  of  peer  teaching  at  Youth 
Radio,  where  young  people  serve  as  editors,  voice  coaches,  and  studio 
mentors  to  others  just  learning  new  skills.  Within  the  apprenticing  culture 
of  Youth  Radio,  these  peer  teachers  are  simply  more  experienced  youth 
who  have  been  working  for  some  time  at  Youth  Radio,  reaching  the  point  at 
which  they  are  prepared  to  educate  others;  in  some  cases,  their  students  are 
older  than  they  are. 

Recently,  Youth  Radio  solicited  a  poem  from  17-year-old  Rafael  Santiago 
Casal  as  part  of  a  series  that  the  newsroom  was  producing  for  public 
radio  on  youth,  money,  and  marketing.  Rafael  writes  and  performs 
with  a  spoken-word  poetry  program  called  Youth  Speaks,  for  which 
I  serve  on  the  education  committee  of  the  board.  Rafael  delivers  his  poem 
in  a  head-spinning  rush  of  words  and  images,  peppered  with  sexual 
metaphors  and  profanities  (which  are,  at  least  to  this  listener,  neither 
gratuitous  nor  predictable).  This  particular  poem  is  a  full-frontal  attack  on 
the  style  industry,  which  he  says  uses  child  labor  to  commodify  and  sell 
youth  culture  back  to  kids  at  a  price  that  they  cannot  afford.  Rafael  starts 
with  a  mocking  reference  to  “the  man  with  fashion  sense”  who  had  the 
bright  idea  to  tell  kids  what  they  need,  creating  “a  million  martyrs” 
identically  dressed  in  sagged  jeans,  major  league  team  jerseys,  silver  chains, 
and  $200  shoes.  Later  in  the  piece,  Rafael  moves  from  “the  man”  as  the 
target  of  his  condemnation  to  a  corporation  he  genders  as  a  “damn  fine” 
female  who  offers  sex  with  just  this  catch:  “you  got  to  brand  it  and 
lavish  and  ravage  your  own/image  after  we  ho  ya  and  handle  your  own 
every  dollar/until  everyone  marches  to  the  same  beat.”  He  links  these  media 
manipulations  to  a  kind  of  “mental  incarceration”  not  unrelated  to  the 
forces  that  “ended  in  the  unfortunate/substantial  transformation  of  our 
pentagon  into  a  quadrilateral.”  And  finally  Rafael  concludes,  in  this  final 
passage,  with  an  image  of  his  own  body  controlled  by  the  manipulations  he 
describes — an  ironic  message,  given  the  penetrating  critique  he  has  just 
produced: 
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From  BET  to  MTV  we  got  PYTs11  marketing  sex  appeal  the 
all  mighty  breast  appeal 

It  sells,  yes  but  reflects  poorly  on  the  women  ya  feel 

Got  us  thinking  woman?  Oh  you  mean  woo-man  here  to  woo 

the  man  from  the  man  to  the  man  just  to  do  the  man  lie 

down  dick  ride  and  screw  the  man  please  she  fuckin 

rules  the  man  this  is  just  the  plan  they  planted 

embedded  empowering  them  through  the  image  in  women 

and  men  til  corporate  America  owns  my  dick,  they  tell 

it  where  to  be  what  to  do  and  how  high  to  go  so 

frequently  that  i  don’t  own  it  anymore  I  feel  lied  to 

We  move  to  their  currents  like  a  tide  pool 

A  million  martyrs  marching  to  the  same  beat 

What  an  eye  full 


Public  radio  listeners  will  know  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of  narrative  most 
often  broadcast  on  those  airwaves.  Youth  Radio  producers  were  struck  by 
the  power  of  the  poet’s  message  and  the  intricacy  and  lyricism  of  his  im¬ 
agery.  We  also  had  to  consider  the  broadcast  standards  we  would  face  in 
pitching  the  poem  to  our  outlets’  editors,  who  sometimes  traffic  in  more 
straightforward  reporting  using  established  news  formats.  Through  e-mail, 
we  shared  our  feedback  with  Rafael.  He  would  need  to  consider  shortening 
the  poem  simply  because  of  the  slots  allowed  for  “creative”  segments  such 
as  this  one  on  a  traditional  public  affairs  show.  Federal  Communication 
Commission  guidelines  prohibit  cursing  and  graphic  sexuality,  and  we  sug¬ 
gested  that  there  were  some  passages  whose  subtlety  might  be  hard  to 
follow  for  radio  listeners  on  their  afternoon  commute. 

In  response  to  this  e-mailed  critique  and  suggestions  for  revision,  Rafael 
basically  declined  to  participate.  Perhaps  we  had  missed  the  message  of  the 
poem,  he  said,  which  was  about  media  manipulation  of  a  personal  truth. 
Was  that  not  what  we  were  asking  him  to  do  by  requesting  significant  edits? 
The  poet’s  response  set  off  an  exchange  of  subsequent  e-mails  and  face-to- 
face  conversations,  whereby  he  and  we  figured  out  a  way  to  move  forward 
with  the  pitch  of  his  piece,  given  our  editorial  considerations  and  his 
insistence  on  the  integrity  of  the  message. 
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This  episode  begins  to  suggest  the  relationships  between  youth,  adults, 
youth-serving  institutions,  and  public  cultures  that  enter  and  help  shape 
critique.  What  drew  our  interest  was  the  content  of  Rafael’s  poem,  from  a 
vantage  point  of  a  listener,  as  a  curator  of  youth  voices.  But  Rafael,  through 
his  response  to  our  critique,  brought  us  inside  his  message,  as  he  says — 
forcing  reflexivity  about  the  practice  of  critique,  its  functions  and  limits.  The 
learning  that  arose  here — for  Rafael,  and  for  the  others  involved  in  this 
exchange — inserts  adults  inside  the  learning  opportunities  made  possible 
through  critique.  Young  people  and  adults  are  jointly  and  reciprocally  as¬ 
sessing  one  another,  through  moment-to-moment  improvisation,  always 
with  an  eye  toward  a  future  for  the  unfolding  work.  The  adults  involved— 
their  own  habits,  aims,  and  prospects — are  very  much  embedded  within 
these  conditions,  in  any  context  in  which  the  logics  of  youth  development 
and  professional  production  meet  through  the  demands  of  mutual  assess¬ 
ment.  The  version  of  the  poem  Rafael  ultimately  recorded  for  Youth  Radio, 
which  eventually  aired  on  a  weekly  public  affairs  show,  provides  evidence  of 
the  impact  of  this  episode  of  critique.  In  this  case,  however,  unlike  the 
Cutaway  example,  it  is  the  absence  of  change  in  the  finished  product  that  is 
most  striking  and  significant.  The  substance  of  the  piece  did  not  shift,  and 
only  the  profanities,  which  would  have  disqualified  the  poem  from  broad¬ 
cast  on  any  network,  were  eliminated  from  the  artist’s  original.1-  However, 
the  learning  that  developed  for  the  young  people  and  adults  who  partic¬ 
ipated  in  these  negotiations  has  lingered  beyond  this  particular  encounter, 
informing  subsequent  moments  when  it  has  come  time  to  make  judgments 
about  work  that  might  push  listeners  to  listen,  and  think,  and  see  their 
worlds  in  new  ways. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  LEARNING  PRACTICE:  CONDITIONS 

FOR  CRITIQUE 

Episodes  of  mutual  assessment  drawn  from  Cutaway  and  Youth  Radio 
provide  a  sense  of  the  distinct  learning  opportunities  made  possible 
through  critique,  as  evident  in  the  nuances  of  interaction  and  in  the  details 
of  finished  products.  However,  this  kind  of  analysis  cannot  sidestep  an  im¬ 
portant  set  of  questions:  What  guarantee  do  we  have  that  critique  will  steer 
youth  down  the  right  path?  Specifically,  would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
have  a  professional  choreographer  on  hand  to  monitor  Simon’s  fight  scene 
and  simply  place  those  bodies  where  they  belonged?  Is  it  not  possible  to 
argue  that  part  of  the  frustration  everyone  felt  during  that  midnight  shoot 
was  that  everything  at  that  moment  was  up  for  joint  debate?  Likewise,  in  the 
case  of  Youth  Radio,  would  it  not  it  have  been  much  more  efficient  had  the 
young  people  and  adults  involved  in  the  critique  surrounding  Rafael’s 
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poem  simply  taken  that  piece  as  it  was  from  the  outset,  without  getting  into 
the  negotiations  that  in  fact  ensued?  At  its  worst,  cannot  critique  devolve 
into  something  like  a  focus  group,  where  every  artistic  decision  passes 
through  a  consensus-generating  process  that  ultimately  compromises  idi¬ 
osyncratic  approaches  and  brave  departures  of  imagination?1^ 

The  simple  answer  to  these  questions  is  yes.  Critique  can  be  misguiding, 
whether  young  people  are  alone  in  critique  or  formulating  judgments  with 
adults.  The  same  can  be  said,  of  course,  when  adults  are  engaging  in  their 
own  joint  creative  pursuits.  When  scholars  edit  anthologies,  or  submit  ar¬ 
ticles  to  refereed  journals,  or  coteach  classes,  or  plan  conferences,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  the  case  that  joint  assessment  might  ultimately  steer  individuals  and 
groups  in  ill-fated  directions  or  yield  disparate  and  contradictory  recom¬ 
mendations.  And  yet  as  young  people  learn  to  negotiate  episodes  of  joint 
assessment,  they  develop  habits  and  strategies  for  judging  the  quality  of 
their  own  and  their  peers’  work.  They  need  practice  in  the  exercise  of 
judgment  if  they  are  to  realize  that  they  need  not  rely  exclusively  on  an 
outside  authority  with  the  absolute  power  to  evaluate  their  performances 
even  if  ultimately,  other  people’s  assessments  matter  deeply  to  them  and 
help  determine  the  fate  of  their  work. 

There  is  also  a  second,  and  more  complicated,  answer  to  the  question  of 
how  we  know  that  critique  will  actually  have  a  positive  rather  than  negative 
effect  on  a  given  project  or  learning  environment:  to  identify  the  conditions 
associated  with  critique  as  a  necessary  practice  rather  than  contrived  activity. 
Ironically,  these  conditions  evoke  and  invert  some  of  the  principles  most 
commonly  associated  with  standardized  testing  in  schools.  Four  conditions 
emerged  from  my  analysis  across  research  sites  where  critique  does  and 
does  not  take  hold.  Comparison  involved  systematically  reviewing  tran¬ 
scripts  and  other  records  of  interaction  over  the  course  of  full  production 
cycles  at  the  research  sites  to  identify  under  what  circumstances,  within 
specific  programs  and  across  different  organizational  models,  critique  tend¬ 
ed  to  emerge  among  youth  and  between  young  people  and  adults.  Critique 
erupts  as  a  resource  for  learning  when: 


1.  STAKES  ARE  INTENSE 

This  observation  is  counterintuitive  in  the  sense  that  we  tend  to  position 
nonschool  activities,  especially  those  based  in  the  so-called  expressive  arts, 
outside  the  academic  subjects  prioritized  in  school.  English  and  math  classes 
are  what  really  matter,  the  logic  goes,  and  the  beauty  of  the  arts,  and  “ex¬ 
tracurricular”  environments  in  general,  is  precisely  that  they  offer  a  kind  of 
oasis  from  the  pressures  that  young  people  face  in  more  rigorous  school 
subjects  (Siegesmund,  2002;  Soep,  2002).  But  in  nonschool  projects  in 
which  young  people  choose  to  participate,  the  stakes  are  intense,  and  they 
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motivate  critique  precisely  because  the  outcome  of  the  project  matters 
enough  to  those  involved  that  they  want  and  need  to  judge  their  own  efforts 
and  assess  the  work  of  their  peers.  Stakes  create  boundaries,  limits,  and 
parameters.  In  Simon’s  case,  he  knew  that  he  had  only  one  shot  at  cap¬ 
turing  the  scene  he  needed  in  that  alley  at  midnight,  given  the  group’s 
incredibly  tight  production  schedule  and  limited  resources.  It  was  serious 
business,  with  a  whole  group  of  peers  counting  on  his  ability  to  come 
through  for  this  shoot,  and  with  a  finished  piece  alongside  which  their  own 
work  would  be  displayed.  Likewise,  at  Youth  Radio,  the  nonnegotiable 
deadlines  associated  with  broadcasts  added  a  sense  of  urgency  to  the  cri¬ 
tique  surrounding  Rafael’s  poem.  Very  little  mattered  more  to  the  young 
people  and  the  adults  involved  than  their  own  sense  of  professional  and 
creative  integrity  and  an  ability  to  deliver  the  highest  quality  product  to 
professional  editors  and  to  the  listeners  who  ultimately  hear  the  stories  on 
the  air.  Researchers  have  used  the  term  safe  havens  to  denote  effective  arts 
learning  environments  (Davis  et  al.,  1993),  and  that  term  is  apt,  in  a  par¬ 
adoxical  sense,  because  it  describes  spaces  that  allow  young  people  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  the  absence  of  safety  inherent  in  the  act  of  committing  to  a 
project  that  actually  matters  to  them  and  to  a  wider  audience. 

2.  METASTANDARDS  ARE  SUBJECTED  TO  REVIEW 

Critique  takes  root  in  places  where  criteria  for  judging  the  work  under 
review  are  themselves  subjected  to  scrutiny.  This  observation  is  drawn  out 
by  Fleetwood  (2005)  in  her  analysis  of  youth-based  media  arts  organiza¬ 
tions.  Her  analysis  suggests  that  youth-adult  collaboratives  do  not  always 
use  critique  to  the  fullest  as  a  way  to  examine  the  tacit  ideologies  guiding 
judgments  about  the  work  as  it  develops  (see  also  Paley,  1995).  When  the 
assumptions  shaping  production  escape  joint  scrutiny,  critique  can  only  re¬ 
fine  existing  or  accepted  practices  rather  than  unsettle  those  processes  and 
point  to  new  and  potentially  more  provocative  directions  for  creative  in¬ 
tellectual  and  political  work.  The  capacity  to  expose  and  rework  meta¬ 
standards  requires  considerable  sophistication.  In  this  sense,  a  very  basic 
condition  for  critique  is  serious  focus  on  skill  development — which  might 
mean  “old-school”  lecture  and  demonstration  formats  alongside  hands-on 
experimentation — for  novices  within  a  given  realm  of  practice  to  develop 
the  critical  literacies  they  need  to  interrogate  the  basic  assumptions  and 
“received  knowledge”  driving  work  in  their  held. 

3.  ACCOUNTABILITY  IS  MUTUAL  AND  INTERACTIVELY  SUSTAINED 

Accountability  is  another  buzzword  in  education,  typically  framed  as  a  sys¬ 
tematic  process  of  evaluating  whether  an  investment  has  paid  off,  and  then 
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assigning  consequences — for  example,  determining  if  reallocations  of  a 
school’s  budget  yield  elevated  test  scores  and  making  future  funding  de¬ 
cisions  on  that  basis.  But  in  environments  that  promote  critique,  account¬ 
ability  is  a  moment-to-moment  affair.  Certainly,  young  people  in  critique  are 
accountable  to  outside  forces,  and  in  fact,  this  specter  of  public  release  is 
critical,  as  we  have  seen.  They  are  also  accountable  to  one  another,  often 
quite  literally — as  is  the  case  with  Cutaway,  where  the  young  people  act  in 
and  “crew”  for  each  other’s  productions  and  where  the  movies  need  to  link 
thematically  and  aesthetically  for  the  installation  to  work.  In  art  forms  such 
as  dance,  a  breakdown  in  peer  accountability  can  have  immediate  physical 
consequences  if  the  person  supporting  another  person’s  body  has  not 
trained  sufficiently  to  carry  the  weight.  Accountability  can  also  play  out  in 
the  imaginative  and  ideological  realm — within  projects  such  as  Youth  Ra¬ 
dio’s — in  which  there  is  an  expectation  that  the  final  production  or  exhi¬ 
bition  will  have  a  specific  impact,  whether  in  the  media  world,  in  political 
terms,  or  both.  Young  people  negotiate  the  details  of  accountability  within 
moments  of  display — stopping,  seeing,  assessing,  starting  again — during 
the  course  of  production.  All  this  occurs  through  the  immediacy  of 
moment-to-moment  interactions. 

4.  INTERDISCIPLINARITY  IS  MANDATORY 

It  is  commonplace  in  education  to  think  in  terms  of  mastery  within  single 
disciplines.  Standardized  test-driven  learning  environments  foster  this  kind 
of  compartmentalization  because  paper-and-pencil  tests  lend  themselves  to, 
and  help  produce,  clearly  circumscribed  bodies  of  knowledge  for  meas¬ 
urement.  But  critique-rich  environments  very  often  combine  multiple  dis¬ 
ciplines  within  collaborative  projects.  The  interdisciplinary  character  of 
Cutaway  is  obvious.  It  involves  sound  design,  visual  expression,  perfor¬ 
mance,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  At  Youth  Radio,  central  to  the  critique 
surrounding  Rafael’s  poem  was  a  process  of  moving  between  expressive 
genres,  specifically  spoken-word  performance  and  broadcast  journalism, 
and  the  effort  to  find  a  compelling  narrative  mode  that  integrated  aspects  of 
the  two  raised  new  questions  that  fueled  the  critique.  Using  a  more  ex¬ 
pansive  definition  of  disciplines,  there  are  demands  that  extend  across 
symbol  systems  and  fields  of  practice.  At  Cutaway,  young  people  wrote 
character  and  scene  synopses,  drew  storyboards,  talked  through  different 
options,  dramatized  scenarios,  viewed  examples  of  work  by  established 
artists,  and  so  on.  They  also  carried  responsibility  for  tasks  that  we  do  not 
normally  associate  with  the  arts  as  “pure”  disciplines  at  all;  for  example, 
they  researched  the  legalities  of  taping  minors  without  parental  permission, 
created  strategies  for  obtaining  additional  equipment,  prepared  promo¬ 
tional  materials,  taught  new  skills  to  other  young  people,  and  so  on.  At 
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Youth  Radio,  young  people’s  participation  in  various  roles  within  the  or¬ 
ganization,  including  making  presentations  to  funders  and  calling  meetings 
to  shape  and  respond  to  changes  in  agency  policy,  exposes  them  to  lead¬ 
ership  structures,  internal  communication  practices,  and  organizational 
learning  that  demand  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  hence  participation  in 
critique.  Working  alone  and  silently  in  a  studio  environment  could  not  be 
further  from  the  reality  of  how  learning  operated  in,  and  was  integrated 
within,  these  places  where  youth  jointly  produce  exhibitions  and  perform¬ 
ances  for  outside  audiences. 

Taken  together,  these  conditions  for  critique  inform  efforts  to  engage 
young  people  in  assessment  of  their  own  work  and  that  of  their  peers — a 
process  that  has  been  linked  with  improved  products  and  reflections — in 
ways  that  are  embedded  within  the  demands  of  joint  production. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  LEARNING  THEORY:  LEARNING 
AS  PRODUCTION 

These  conditions  for  critique  highlight  the  idea  of  production  as  both  a 
driving  interactive  goal  and  guiding  conceptual  metaphor  through  which  to 
theorize  learning.  Learning  is  not,  in  the  episodes  examined  here,  a  set  of 
information  or  skills  that  young  people  acquire  and  simply  carry  with  them 
from  one  situation  to  the  next.  It  is  not,  in  other  words,  a  thing  to  possess. 
Moreover,  learning  cannot  be  reduced  to  an  everyday,  natural  property  of 
ordinary  life — a  thing  that  simply  happens  in  the  course  of  any  activity.  But 
learning  is  also  more  than  a  momentary  or  situated  cognition  accomplished 
within  a  specific  context.  It  is  more,  in  other  words,  than  a  thing  to  do 
(Chaiklin  &  Lave,  1996;  Sfard,  1998).  Learning  is,  in  its  manifestation 
through  critique,  a  way  of  making.  Young  people  in  critique  are  constantly 
producing  contexts  for  learning,  producing  situations  in  which  they  need  to 
act  and  judge.  And  they  are  constantly  reorganizing  their  environments  in 
ways  that  extend  their  situated  cognition  beyond  a  given  here  and  now — a 
video  shoot  in  an  alley  within  a  crisis  of  choreography,  an  e-mailed  refusal  to 
make  changes  to  a  poem — into  a  future  beyond  that  moment.  In  Simon’s 
fight  scene,  as  an  example,  moments  of  critique  are  steeped  in  aesthetic 
concerns — lighting,  narrative,  conceits  of  realism,  building  of  suspense 
through  sound  effects  and  music,  and  so  on.  They  are  also  driven  by  ne¬ 
gotiations  of  authority,  with  the  Cutaway  group  tacitly  agreeing  that  Cleo 
can  stick  her  hand  in  Chanpory’s  face  and  tell  him,  essentially,  to  shut  up. 
Learning  as  production  means  participating  in  countless  fleeting  moments 
of  judgment  that  fuel  further  action,  engagement,  and  experimentation. 

Critique  asks  learners  to  remake  the  situations  in  which  they  participate 
by  introducing  imagined  voices,  times,  and  spaces — moving  the  interaction 
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from  its  literal  confines  into  hypothetical  scenarios — a  scene  that  is  com¬ 
pelling  to  audiences  or  one  that  just  “looks  stupid,”  to  use  Simon’s  example. 
The  language  of  critique  in  particular  is  what  linguists  might  call  temporally 
transcendent,  to  the  extent  that  interlocutors  “recontextualize”  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  “precontextualize”  future  possibilities  (Ochs  &  Jacoby,  1997) — a 
way  of  feeding  forward  and  not  just  feeding  back.  Whereas  learning  in¬ 
habits  “communities  of  practice,”  critique  draws  young  people  to  produce 
situations  that  transcend  boundaries  of  voice,  time,  and  space.  This  process 
requires  not  distancing  oneself  from  present  activity  by  resorting  to  de- 
contextualized  or  transferable  bits  of  information  (Chaiklin  &  Lave,  1996). 
Rather,  the  process  involves  producing  imaginary  conditions  and  contin¬ 
gencies  and  projecting  them  beyond  the  immediate  through  moment-to- 
moment  interaction. 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  RESEARCH  ON  LEARNING 

These  theoretical  considerations  carry  implications  for  the  production  of 
learning,  but  they  also,  by  way  of  closing,  contain  new  insights  for  the 
production  of  research.  Of  particular  relevance  are  instances  of  critique 
involving  young  people  working  in  collaboration  with  adults  to  produce 
original  work  for  distribution  to  real  audiences  in  the  hopes  of  having  a  real 
impact.  Young  people  and  adults  working  along  these  lines  offer  a  model 
for  scholars  who  want  to  work  with  youth  as  agents,  and  not  only  objects,  of 
research.  Cultural  studies  scholars  and  education  researchers  increasingly 
seek  methods  that  move  beyond  the  superficial  use  of  youth  for  access, 
quotation,  consultation,  and  approval  of  findings  (Fine,  1994;  Heath, 
1998a;  Reason  &  Bradbury,  2001).  In  an  article  on  the  state  of  youth  studies 
as  an  interdisciplinary  field,  Cohen  and  Ainley  (2000)  highlighted  new 
methodological  innovations — audio  and  video  diaries,  photo-mapping, 
story-making — all  used  in  an  effort  to  find  a  space  for  meaningful,  and 
relatively  reciprocal,  scholar-youth  collaborations  (see  also  Lipsitz,  2001; 
Tuhiwai  Smith,  1999). 

At  places  like  Cutaway  and  Youth  Radio,  young  media  artists,  working 
with  adults,  observe  and  ask  questions  about  environments  relevant  to  their 
stories.  They  record  their  surroundings  and  interactions  using  various 
technologies,  and  then  they  develop  imaginative  ways  to  tell  their  stories  to 
an  audience.  These  phases  of  work  give  a  sense  of  new  ways  that  scholars 
might  involve  young  people  in  the  making  of  research  as  questioners,  data 
gatherers,  analysts,  and  creative  producers  (Soep,  2003).  Arts  collaborat- 
ives,  in  which  youth  and  adults  jointly  produce  original  narratives — video, 
radio,  poetry,  and  so  on — are  resources  for  researchers  who  initiate  edu¬ 
cational  analysis  together  with  young  people.14  As  Rafael  reminded  us, 
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creating  a  message,  whether  it  fills  the  space  of  a  museum  gallery,  broad¬ 
casts  over  audio  airwaves,  or  materializes  as  an  academic  text,  means  con¬ 
veying  a  significant  truth.  To  do  so  requires  addressing  the  possibilities  of 
manipulations  operating  on  various  levels,  having  the  courage  and  re¬ 
sources  to  take  them  on,  and  figuring  out  a  way  to  say  something  mean¬ 
ingful  and  multivocal.  Innovative  educational  researchers  have  an 
opportunity  to  bring  young  people’s  epistemologies  into  conversation  with 
their  own  ideas  and  those  drawn  from  published  literature — using  “youth 
voices”  not  as  raw  materials  to  be  interpreted  but  as  already  developed 
theories  to  be  reckoned,  and  sometimes  wrestled,  with — a  process  that  fuels 
further  analysis.  Such  an  approach  requires  a  willingness  on  the  part  of 
adults  to  subject  ourselves  to  critique  on  the  level  of  the  stakes  we  assert,  the 
standards  we  hold  dear,  to  whom  and  what  we  are  accountable,  and  in  what 
breadth  of  roles  we  do  and  do  not  allow  youth  participation.  Methodolog¬ 
ical  projects  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  youth  collaboration  also  have  the 
potential  to  socialize  young  people  into  professional  fields  of  inquiry,  mov¬ 
ing  well  beyond  token  inclusion  of  youth  as  junior  held  workers  or  in¬ 
formants.  This  model  for  research  is  not  possible  without  an  ongoing 
process  of  critique.  And  so  this  analysis  of  critique  ends  with  a  view  of  how 
perhaps  to  begin  again,  with  a  revised  approach  to  research  that  takes 
critique  not  only  as  an  object  of  study  but  also  as  a  key  dimension  of  the 
process  of  investigation  itself,  involving  young  people  and  adults  working 
together  to  produce  new  understandings  of  learning. 

Earlier  versions  of  this  article  were  delivered  in  two  lectures:  one  as  part  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity’s  John  Landrum  Bryant  Lecture  and  Performance  Series  (2002)  and  one  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley’s  program  in  Language  and  Literacy,  Society  and  Culture 
(2003).  I  would  like  to  thank  Shirley  Brice  Heath,  Jessica  Davis,  Leisy  Wyman,  Ruben 
Gaztambide-Femandez,  and  Ray  McDermott  for  comments  on  drafts  of  this  article. 


Notes 

1  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  different  contexts  invite  different  modes  of  participa¬ 
tion;  for  example,  silence  can  itself  serve  as  a  potent  response  to  a  previously  uttered  assess¬ 
ment,  and  in  this  sense,  not  speaking  can  be  its  own  form  of  participation. 

2  Cutaway  is  a  pseudonym,  and  I  have  also  replaced  the  names  of  all  individuals  involved 
in  this  organization.  In  the  case  of  Youth  Radio  and  Youth  Speaks,  however,  with  permission,  I 
use  actual  names. 

3  Although  college  or  university  visual  arts  classrooms  and  studios  are  certainly  not  alone 
as  sites  for  peer  critique,  as  Ruben  Gaztambide-Fernandez  has  pointed  out  in  his  comments  on 
this  article,  critique  should  not  be  taken  as  an  automatic  feature  of  arts  learning  in  general.  One 
need  only  think  of  the  harrowing  experiences  that  youngsters  may  have  with  a  domineering 
ballet  or  piano  instructor.  And  in  traditional  theater  settings,  often  the  director  controls  the  flow 
of  assessment  through  the  delivery  of  “notes,”  and  actors  are  prohibited  (at  least  officially) 
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fi  om  commenting  on  one  another  s  efforts.  Experimental  theater  often  unsettles  these  con¬ 
ventions  by  engaging  actors  in  both  the  performance  and  direction  of  emerging  works. 

4  Also  relevant  are  studies  of  a  practice  similar  to  arts  critique  in  writing  pedagogy — the 
“workshop,”  where  students  review  one  another’s  essays.  See,  for  example,  Cazden,  1996; 
Delpit,  1986;  DiPardo  &  Freedman,  1988;  Gutierrez,  1992;  Lensmire,  1998;  Leverenz,  1994; 
Reyes,  1992;  Sperling,  1996. 

5  for  the  following  discussion  of  three  ways  to  conceive  of  learning,  I  am  indebted  to  Ray 
McDermott  (personal  communication,  2001). 

6  4  hat  research  investigated  youth  organizations  primarily  in  working-class  neighbor¬ 
hoods  within  urban  centers,  midsized  towns,  and  rural  areas — places  ranging  from  tumbling 
teams  and  midnight  basketball  leagues  to  agriculture  organizations,  improv  theater  groups, 
and  peer  tutoring  centers  (Heath  &  McLaughlin,  1987,  1993,  1994a,  1994b). 

7  Site  selection  for  my  in-depth  research  was  based  on  five  criteria:  ( 1 )  these  sites  operated 
outside  of  schools,  thereby  illuminating  learning  beyond  traditional  classrooms;  (2)  they  cen¬ 
tered  on  the  arts  and  thus  featured  projects  that  involved  the  negotiation  of  personal  and 
collective  meanings  and  the  risk  of  disclosure;  (3)  they  focused  on  sustained  projects  in  which 
critique  extended  through  periods  of  planning,  preparation,  practice,  and  performance — 
cycles  associated  with  effective  youth-based  learning  environments  (Heath  &  McLaughlin, 
1993);  (4)  they  were  tuition  free  and  involved  ethnically  and  economically  diverse  groups  of 
youth  and  instructors  who  availed  themselves  to  the  generation  of  learning  theory  based  on  the 
lives  of  young  people  who  bring  a  complex  range  of  experiences  to  the  work  at  hand  and  do 
not  necessarily  conform  to  habits  of  speech  or  development  that  mark  learning  environments 
comprising  White  middle-class  learners  and  teachers;  and  (5)  participants  at  these  sites 
expressed  interest  in  my  observing,  and  in  some  cases  joining,  their  activities. 

8  Cutaway  students  were  Cleo  (Chinese  American),  Simon  (Chinese  American),  Jason 
(Filipino  American),  Alison  (Caucasian),  Jamal  (African  American),  Cassie  (Chinese  American/ 
Caucasian/Latino),  Claire  (Korean  American),  and  Lydia  (Vietnamese  American).  Chanpory 
and  Bryant,  two  friends  who  acted  in  one  of  the  movies  that  Cutaway  produced,  were  both 
Asian/Pacific  Islander.  With  the  exception  of  Claire  and  Alison,  all  attended  urban  public  or 
parochial  schools. 

9  In  this  transcript,  brackets  mark  the  beginning  of  a  passage  where  two  young  people 
speak  simultaneously. 

10  Along  with  these  responsibilities  for  judgment  come  experiences  with  collaborative 
leadership,  as  documented  by  Roach  and  her  colleagues  (1999). 

1 1  BET  is  Black  Entertainment  Television;  MTV  is  Music  Television;  PYTs  are  “Pretty 
Young  Things.” 

12  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  young  people’s  “raw”  voices  should  be  left  as  is, 
without  the  benefit  of  thoughtful  response  from  peers  and  adults,  only  that  these  kinds  of 
decisions  need  to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  that  even  a  final  outcome  with  few 
changes  to  the  finished  work  can  sometimes  mask  a  more  complex  process  of  negotiation. 

13  For  this  important  line  of  questioning,  I  am  indebted  to  Elliot  Eisner  (personal  com¬ 
munication,  2000). 

14  These  sorts  of  projects  also  have  relevance  to  proposals  in  the  literature  regarding 
artistically  grounded  approaches  to  research  (see,  for  example,  Eisner,  1995;  Lightfoot  &  Davis, 
1998). 
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In  March,  2004,  the  federal  Department  of  Education  issued  proposed  Title  IX 
regulations  that  promise  to  provide  public  school  districts  and  charter  school  organ¬ 
izers  considerable  flexibility  in  establishing  single-sex  classes  and  schools.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  as  part  of  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act,  the  Department  has  called  for 
“scientifically  based”  research  to  guide  educational  practices  while  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  state  actors  need  an  “exceedingly  persuasive”  justification  for  drawing 
distinctions  on  the  basis  of  sex.  The  dramatic  turnaround  in  federal  policy  and  the 
seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  law  have  sparked  heated  debate  that  has  plumbed  the 
depths  of  gender,  race,  and  ideology.  Yet  both  sides  concur  that  research  findings 
supporting  single-sex  schooling  are  inconclusive.  This  article  works  through  this 
conundrum,  maintaining  that  social  science  evidence  has  far  more  to  offer  the  debate 
than  either  supporters  or  detractors  of  single-sex  schooling  recognize.  To  validate  that 
assertion,  it  examines  data  on  academic  performance  and  social  deficits  across  gender 
and  race  as  well  as  tentative  evidence  from  existing  programs.  Based  on  these  find¬ 
ings,  the  author  draws  the  critical  connection  among  program  planning,  implemen¬ 
tation,  and  assessment  and  urges  educators  and  researchers  to  explore  a  broad  range 
of  questions  and  methods  both  in  their  search  for  evidence  to  inform  and  guide 
program  development  and  in  their  efforts  to  generate  new  findings  that  will  prove 
instructive  if  not  definitive  in  measuring  the  overall  effects  of  these  programs. 

For  almost  three  decades,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department  of 
Education  adhered  to  a  policy  prohibiting  public  schools  from  separating 
girls  and  boys  for  all  or  part  of  the  school  day  with  few  exceptions.  That 
position  relied  primarily  on  OCR’s  leading  of  Title  IX,1  the  1972  sex- 
discrimination  statute,  and  more  specifically  on  regulations  adopted  in  1975 
that  remain  in  force  today.2  In  recent  years,  an  increasing  number  of  pro¬ 
grams  have  defied  this  interpretation  primarily  to  address  the  needs  of  at- 
risk  students.  Between  2000  and  2003  alone,  15  single-sex  public  schools 
opened,  mainly  in  urban  areas.  In  all  but  three  of  them  85  percent  of  the 
students  are  non-white.  Some  of  these  are  new  upstarts  including  charter 
schools.  Others  are  reconstituted  schools  that  were  formerly  coeducational 
and  failing.  Some  educate  girls  and  boys  in  separate  classrooms  within  the 
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same  facility.  Others  are  totally  single-sex.  In  addition,  a  number  of  coed 
schools  have  initiated  separate  classes  in  certain  subjects,  particularly  math 
and  science,  where  girls  traditionally  have  lagged  behind  boys.3  The  exact 
number  here  is  uncertain,  as  schools  have  avoided  media  attention  to  re¬ 
main  under  the  radar  screen  of  federal  enforcement.  All  of  these  programs 
continue  to  exist  under  a  cloud  of  legal  uncertainty. 

The  first  official  sign  of  change  appeared  in  2001  when,  as  part  of  the  No 
Child  Left  Behind  Act,  Congress  approved  federal  funds  for  innovative 
educational  programs,  including  “same-gender  schools  and  classrooms, 
consistent  with  applicable  law."  At  the  same  time,  Congress  directed  the 
Department  of  Education  to  issue  guidelines  within  120  days.4  The  guide¬ 
lines  published  the  following  May  merely  restated  the  government’s  exist¬ 
ing  interpretation  of  Title  IX,5  although  the  Department  simultaneously 
reported  that  it  was  considering  revisions  in  the  regulations  that  would 
afford  greater  flexibility. 6  A  potentially  dramatic  turnaround  came  in  March 
2004  when  OCR  issued  proposals  that  would  permit  public  single-sex 
schools  and  classes  with  few  limitations.' 

School  districts  and  charter  school  organizers  nationwide  are  now  plan¬ 
ning  new  single-sex  initiatives  with  a  view  toward  these  changes  in  the  law.  In 
New  York  City  alone,  four  new  schools  opened  in  Fall  2004,  including  two 
boys’  public  schools,  a  girls’  public  school,  and  a  boys’  charter  elementary 
school.5  A  similar  girls’  charter  school  opened  for  the  following  year.  All  of 
these  are  targeted  towards  underprivileged  minority  students. 

If  the  legal  constraints  are  finally  lifted,  the  predictable  increase  in  these 
programs  will  provide  a  fertile  field  for  educational  research  and  assessment. 
Given  the  controversy  surrounding  this  novel  spin  on  a  not-so-novel  idea, 
and  the  lack  of  conclusive  findings  to  sustain  it,  supporters  and  opponents 
inevitably  will  rush  to  gather  empirical  evidence  to  prove  or  disprove 
whether  various  approaches  to  single-sex  education  actually  deliver  on  their 
promise  however  defined.  Part  of  the  incentive  will  come  from  another 
provision  in  the  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  calling  for  “scientifically  based 
research”  to  guide  educational  practices.9  Depending  on  the  questions 
asked,  the  methodology  employed,  and  the  educational  quality  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  programs,  these  efforts  could  generate  useful  information  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  merits  of  single-sex  as  compared  with  coeducation.  Critics  of 
single-sex  schooling,  nevertheless,  question  the  seeming  inconsistency  in 
federal  policy.  How,  they  ask,  can  Washington  justify  providing  federal  funds 
for  an  “unproven”  educational  practice  in  the  first  instance?  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  seems  to  be  putting  the  “cart”  of  program  implemen¬ 
tation  before  the  “horse”  of  research  evidence,  as  they  say. 

Critics  further  maintain  that  the  Supreme  Court’s  1996  decision  striking 
down  the  all-male  admissions  policy  at  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 
presents  serious  legal  impediments.  There  the  Court  affirmed  that  state 
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actors  must  present  an  “exceedingly  persuasive  justification  when  drawing 
distinctions  on  the  basis  of  sex.10  If  not,  they  run  the  risk  of  violating  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  guarantee  to  “equal  protection  of  the  laws.  In 
fact,  parsing  the  Court’s  lengthy  and  carefully  developed  opinion,  we  find 
emerging  from  the  VMI  case  four  key  questions:  1)  Is  the  decision  to  sep¬ 
arate  students  on  the  basis  of  sex  grounded  in  sufficiently  important  jus¬ 
tifications  that  have  some  basis  in  research?  2)  Does  the  program  aim  at 
achieving  clearly  defined  educational  and  social  outcomes  related  to  these 
justifications?  3)  Does  the  program  have  academic  merit,  that  is,  is  there 
evidence  that  it  is  likely  to  produce  the  desired  outcomes?  4)  As  a  matter  of 
process,  does  the  program  undercut  gender  equity  either  by  allocating 
resources  unequally  or  by  promoting  sex  stereotypes? 

These  legal  and  policy  arguments,  taken  together,  have  sent  educators 
and  policymakers  in  frantic  search  of  evidence  to  justify  programs  that, 
critics  claim,  rest  solely  on  anecdotal  reports  and  scattered  studies.  Most  of 
the  studies  come  from  private  schools  and  abroad.  Many  of  them  lack  the 
scientific  rigor  that  the  Department  of  Education  now  requires  to  support 
educational  reform  measures.  Both  sides  in  the  debate  concur  that  the 
Endings  are  inconclusive  and  that  further  research  is  needed.  And  so  critics 
now  argue  that  federal  law  is  on  a  collision  course.  Washington  appears  to 
be  on  the  brink  of  officially  approving  an  educational  approach  that  lacks  an 
“exceedingly  persuasive”  justification  backed  by  “scientifically  based  re¬ 
search.” 

In  the  discussion  that  follows,  I  work  through  this  conundrum,  exam¬ 
ining  the  role  that  research  Endings  play  in  the  total  picture  of  single-sex 
schooling  both  as  a  source  of  information  for  initially  determining  under¬ 
lying  rationales  and  identifying  potential  programmatic  outcomes  and  as  a 
means  for  evaluating  the  relative  benefits  gained.  I  discuss  in  particular  the 
place  of  gender  equity  and  the  seeming  controversy  over  its  importance.  In 
underscoring  the  crucial  connection  between  research  and  program  design, 
implementation,  and  assessment,  I  maintain  that  social  science  evidence  has 
far  more  to  offer  the  debate  than  either  the  supporters  or  detractors  of 
single-sex  schooling  recognize.  That  being  said,  I  urge  educators  and  re¬ 
searchers  to  explore  a  broad  range  of  questions  and  methods  both  in  their 
search  for  existing  evidence  to  inform  and  guide  program  development 
and  in  their  efforts  to  generate  new  findings  that  will  prove  instructive  if  not 
definitive  in  measuring  the  overall  effects  of  these  programs. 


THE  CONTEXT 

Equal  access  to  education  was  one  of  the  primary  goals  of  the  modern-day 
women’s  movement.  By  the  mid-1970s,  there  was  visible  success  on  this 
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front.  At  that  point,  prestigious  all-male  institutions  had  opened  their  doors 
to  women,  in  response  to  both  legal  mandates  and  market  demands. 
Nevertheless,  it  soon  became  clear  that  coeducation  itself  was  not  the  cure- 
all  for  deeply  institutionalized  attitudes  and  practices.  Discrimination  in 
counseling,  hostile  classroom  environments,  and  a  curriculum  devoid  of 
women’s  experiences  and  accomplishments  soon  surfaced  as  serious 
obstacles  to  women’s  full  participation  in  education  and  ultimately  in  so¬ 
ciety.  The  inequalities  were  pervasive,  from  elementary  school  through 
higher  education.1 1 

Over  the  following  decade,  in  the  wake  of  these  stark  revelations,  ed¬ 
ucators  across  the  country  and  across  the  globe  initiated  myriad  programs 
to  promote  the  educational  advancement  of  female  students,  all  in  the  name 
of  gender  equity.  In  the  United  States,  the  legal  and  inspirational  impetus 
for  these  initiatives  came  from  Title  IX,  the  federal  law  passed  in  1972  that 
prohibits  educational  programs  receiving  federal  funds  from  discriminating 
on  the  basis  of  sex.  During  that  same  period,  school  officials  and  researchers 
became  increasingly  concerned  with  the  plight  of  the  underclass  in  society 
and  the  growing  achievement  gap  between  white  students  on  the  one  hand 
and  African  American  and  Latino  students  on  the  other,  a  gap  that  seemed 
to  raise  unique  gender  concerns.  By  the  late  1980s,  the  confluence  of  gen¬ 
der  and  race,  separately  and  together,  generated  renewed  interest  in  single¬ 
sex  schooling.  For  girls,  initial  attention  was  directed  at  raising  achievement 
in  math  and  science.  For  racial  minority  students,  particularly  boys,  the 
early  focus  was  on  developing  positive  attitudes  and  a  sense  of  academic 
identification  that  would  overcome  educational  and  social  deprivation. 

This  contemporary  revival  of  publicly  supported  single-sex  education 
has  proven  highly  controversial.  In  fact,  it  has  provoked  rancorous  debate 
plumbing  the  depths  of  gender,  race,  and  political  ideology.  It  also  has 
generated  an  unusual  political  alliance  among  social  conservatives  touting 
“hard-wired”  differences  between  girls  and  boys,  political  conservatives  in¬ 
terested  in  a  free  market  of  parental  choice,  feminists  seeking  to  close  the 
gender  gap  favoring  boys  particularly  in  math  and  science,  and  urban  ed¬ 
ucators  and  activists  concerned  with  the  plight  of  minority  students  and 
particularly  African  American  males.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  created  a  deep 
rift  among  those  who  have  championed  the  cause  of  equal  educational 
access  for  women.  Here  the  dividing  line  roughly  falls  between  women  who 
attended  an  academically  rigorous  girl’s  secondary  school  or  women’s  col¬ 
lege,  for  whom  it  was  a  defining  experience,  and  those  who  did  not.12 

Some  gender  equity  advocates  view  such  programs  against  the  dark  his¬ 
tory  of  women’s  exclusion  from  prominent  secondary  schools  and  colleges 
and  the  hard  battles  fought  to  remove  those  barriers.  It  is  only  within  the 
past  generation  that  schools  like  Boston  Latin,  Central  High  School  in 
Philadelphia,  Choate,  and  Andover  as  well  as  universities  including 
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Harvard,  Princeton,  Yale,  and  the  University  of  Virginia  have  opened  their 
doors  to  women.  Given  that  backdrop,  critics  of  single-sex  schooling  con¬ 
sider  the  approach  Victorian  at  best  a'nd  downright  harmful  at  worst,  re¬ 
inforcing  archaic  sex  stereotypes  and  misguidedly  suggesting  that  girls  are 
inherently  deficient  in  certain  curricular  areas.  For  them,  separate  is  always 
unequal  in  theory  and  inevitably  unequal  in  fact  as  blatant  inequalities  in 
access  and  resources  between  female  and  male  schools  painfully  proved  in 
the  past. 

Litigation  brought  on  behalf  of  female  students  against  the  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  school  systems  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  brought  this  historical 
truth  to  light.  In  the  first  case,  a  federal  court  found  that  Boston  Latin 
offered  twice  the  number  of  seats  that  were  available  at  Girls  Latin  where 
the  admissions  standards  were  higher.13  In  the  case  of  Philadelphia,  a  state 
court  found  even  more  striking  disparities.  As  compared  with  Girls’  High 
School,  Central  High  School  for  Boys  had  two  and  half  times  as  many  PhDs 
among  the  faculty,  twice  the  number  of  books  in  the  library,  twice  as  many 
computers,  and  almost  four  times  as  many  courses  and  seminars  for  “gift¬ 
ed”  students.14  It  was  clear  that  Girls’  High  was  the  underfunded  stepchild. 

Nonetheless,  others  see  the  approach  more  positively  and  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Ironically,  many  of  those  reasons  also  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to 
promoting  gender  equity  generally  for  girls  but  at  times  indirectly  for  boys. 
Proponents  argue  that  single-sex  programs  offer  girls  an  emotional  and 
physical  “safe  haven”  free  of  male  domination,  that  they  eliminate  social 
distractions  and  improve  overall  academic  commitment  and  consequently 
achievement  for  both  sexes,  that  they  hold  the  potential  for  closing  not  only 
the  gender  gap  favoring  boys  in  math,  science,  and  technology  but  perhaps 
the  gap  favoring  girls  in  reading,  language  arts,  and  foreign  languages, 
and  that  they  result  in  less  gender-polarized  interests  and  participation 
among  students.  They  maintain  that  single-sex  education  may  hold  the 
greatest  promise,  both  academically  and  socially,  for  inner-city  minority 
students. 

Despite  the  conviction  with  which  each  side  states  its  case,  the  research 
findings  are  not  definitive.  Yet  with  legal  constraints  presumably  lifted 
in  the  near  future,  and  with  the  predictable  increase  in  the  number  of 
programs  nationwide,  it  is  now  critical  for  educators,  policymakers,  and 
researchers  to  seriously  consider  the  relationship  among  planning,  imple¬ 
mentation,  evaluation,  and  research.  Researchers  in  particular  will  soon 
have  the  opportunity  to  shed  light  where  there  now  exits  more  heat  on 
whether  single-sex  schooling  produces  positive  outcomes  and  why  that  may 
or  may  not  be  so.  Obviously  the  questions  they  ask  will  have  significant 
bearing  on  their  ultimate  conclusions.  Those  questions,  in  turn,  necessarily 
must  flow  from  the  underlying  rationales  and  specific  goals  of  each  pro¬ 
gram.  The  importance  of  this  integral  connection  cannot  be  overstated. 
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RATIONALES  AND  GUIDING  PRINCIPLES 

In  drawing  out  the  broader  view,  we  should  begin  at  the  beginning,  ex¬ 
amining  the  educational  and  social  justifications  for  separating  girls  and 
boys  and  the  role  that  gender  in  particular  plays  in  the  changing  landscape 
of  schooling.  In  fact,  “gender  equity”  is  the  one  rationale  that  seems  to  have 
gained  widest  support,  or  at  least  acceptance,  for  single-sex  programming. 
The  use  of  the  term  “equity”  as  compared  with  “equality”  is  a  distinction 
with  a  decided  difference.  In  practice,  equity  looks  beyond  mere  equal  or 
identical  treatment.  In  the  law,  it  refers  to  a  system  of  decision  making  based 
in  fairness  and  justice.  It  does  not  rest  on  a  distinct  set  of  positive  rules.  Nor 
does  it  look  to  equal  results  in  a  formalistic  way  but  rather  to  substantive 
outcomes  that  take  into  account  differences  in  the  individual  circumstances 
of  the  parties. 

Applying  this  concept  to  gender,  and  specifically  considering  the  role  of 
gender  equity  in  education,  suggests  that  we  acknowledge  a  priori  that 
females  and  males  are  not  uniformly  situated  the  same  at  the  outset. 
Therefore,  there  are  times  when  they  require  different  treatment  to  carry 
them  along  to  a  clearly  defined  common  end.  Programs  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  gender  equity  focus  on  these  differences,  whether  biologically  based 
or  socially  constructed.  The  ultimate  success  of  these  programs  is  measured 
by  how  effectively  they  close  the  gender  gap  in  some  defined  outcome, 
typically  academic  performance  and  achievement.  All-girls  classes  in  math, 
science,  and  technology  are  a  clear  example  of  this  approach. 

Some  organized  women’s  groups  suggest  that,  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
policy,  gender  equity  is,  at  most,  the  only  acceptable  justification  for  sep¬ 
arating  girls  and  boys  in  school  programs.1’  The  assumption  is  that  the 
approach  may  be  permissible  for  girls  solely  as  a  “compensatory”  measure 
to  overcome  the  remnants  of  sex  discrimination  in  education  and  through¬ 
out  society.  The  implication  is  that  it  may  not  be  so  for  boys.  That  view, 
however,  not  only  misreads  the  law  but  it  is  also  severely  outdated  and 
defies  recent  findings  on  gender  and  schooling.  We  now  understand  that 
gender  equity,  neutrally  defined,  cuts  both  ways  on  a  wide  range  of  social 
and  academic  indicators.  Over  the  past  decade,  a  string  of  popular  books  by 
clinical  psychologists  have  revealed  the  difficulties  that  young  boys  expe¬ 
rience  in  adjusting  to  a  school  climate  that  in  the  early  grades  is  geared 
toward  the  faster  developmental  pace  of  girls,  particularly  in  verbal  skills.16 
Even  those  of  us  who  feel  passionately  about  women’s  equity  must  recognize 
a  simple  fact.  While  girls  still  have  difficulty  reaching  the  top  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  ladder,  especially  on  standardized  tests,  or  moving  into 
certain  science-based  careers,  these  realities  pale  in  comparison  to  the  es¬ 
calating  academic  downslide  that  has  caught  many  boys  in  its  reach.  And  so 
it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  single-sex  programs  for  boys  also  fit  under 
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the  umbrella  of  gender  equity  loosened  from  its  moorings  to  intentional 
discrimination. 

The  claim  that  Tide  IX  demands  gender  equity  exclusively  for  girls  is 
further  based  on  questionable  legal  grounds.  Neither  the  statute  nor  the 
current  regulations  prohibit  single-sex  schools. 1 7  Guidelines  published  by 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  in  May  2002  as  well  as  the  proposed  Title  IX 
revisions  therefore  make  clear  that  OCR  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  jus¬ 
tifications  for  such  schools.  The  only  requirement  in  the  proposed  regula¬ 
tions  is  that  school  systems  offer  a  “substantially  equal”  program  to  members 
of  the  other  sex.18  The  case  for  single-sex  classes  is  more  complicated.  Al¬ 
though  the  Title  IX  statute  is  silent  on  this  count,  the  existing  regulations 
prohibit  coeducational  schools  from  separating  students  on  the  basis  of  sex  in 
“any  course”  or  “education  program  or  activity”  with  limited  exceptions. 
They  allow,  however,  for  an  “affirmative  action”  justification  “to  overcome 
the  effects  of  conditions  which  resulted  in  limited  participation  ...  by  persons 
of  a  particular  sex.”20  The  proposed  regulations,  in  contrast,  do  not  even 
suggest  gender  equity  but  rather  offer  considerable  flexibility  based  in  either 
a  “diversity”  or  an  “educational  needs”  rationale  as  long  as  the  educational 
opportunities  offered  to  girls  and  boys  are  “substantially  equal.”-1 

Conflicting  interpretations  of  Title  IX  and  the  impending  changes  in  the 
regulations  while  nonetheless  important,  however,  tell  only  part  of  the  legal 
story.  The  bottom  line  lies  in  the  federal  Constitution.  In  its  1996  decision  in 
United  States  v.  Virginia,  the  Supreme  Court  set  certain  ground  rules  that 
prove  particularly  informative.  In  striking  down  the  all-male  admissions 
policy  at  the  state-operated  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  Court  made  clear 
that  there  is  a  “strong  presumption  that  gender  classifications  are  invalid” 
and  that  single-sex  programs  must  have  an  “exceedingly  persuasive”  jus¬ 
tification.  Here  the  burden  of  proof  is  “demanding,”  the  Court  noted,  and 
“rests  entirely  on  the  State.”22 

In  the  view  of  the  justices,  “sex  classifications”  are  permissible  not  only  to 
“compensate  women”  for  “economic  disabilities”  but  also  where  they  “ad¬ 
vance  full  development  of  the  talent  and  capacities  of  our  Nation’s  people” 
(not  just  women),  and  provided  they  do  not  promote  archaic  sex  stereo¬ 
types  or  “overbroad  generalizations  about  the  different  talents,  capacities, 
or  preferences  of  males  or  females.”23  Part  of  this  pronouncement  is 
gender-specific  based  on  the  history  of  blatant  exclusion  and  discrimination 
against  women.  Yet  we  cannot  overlook  the  other  part  which  is  a  broad 
mandate  beyond  gender,  a  subtle  nod  to  single-sex  programs  for  males  as 
well  as  females.  The  Court  looked  at  the  matter  contextually,  suggesting 
that  the  constitutionality  of  any  program  would  depend  on  the  specific 
intent  and  effects. 

The  gender  equity  rationale,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  be  constitu¬ 
tionally  required.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  diversity  rationale  in  the 
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proposed  Title  IX  regulations  appears  constitutionally  problematic.  In  the 
VMI  case,  the  Court  did  not  have  to  reach  the  question  as  to  whether 
Virginia’s  stated  purpose  in  trying  to  offer  “an  array  of  educational  options” 
was  valid  in  itself  since  there  was  no  historical  or  present-day  evidence  to 
support  the  state’s  argument  in  the  first  instance.  Yet  judging  from  the 
Court’s  tone,  dicta,  and  ruling,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  separating 
students  by  sex  solely  on  the  basis  of  individual  family  or  student  preference 
would  fall  short  of  the  required  “hard  look”  review.24 

That  interpretation,  nonetheless,  does  not  prove  fatal  to  single-sex  pro¬ 
grams  as  they  typically  rest  on  academic  and  social  justifications  that  indeed 
can  prove  “exceedingly  persuasive.”  Chief  among  these  are  related  ration¬ 
ales  based  on  educational  needs  (as  the  proposed  regulations  allow)  as  well 
as  deficiencies  in  cultural  socialization.  The  first  is  academic  and  hinges  on 
personal  and  social  constraints  that  negatively  affect  school  performance 
and  achievement.  The  second  considers  those  values,  attitudes,  and  aspi¬ 
rations,  lacking  in  certain  student  populations,  that  go  beyond  education 
and  are  critical  for  them  to  assume  productive  roles  both  in  mainstream 
society  and  in  their  more  immediate  communities. 

These  rationales,  in  turn,  suggest  and  support  a  number  of  legitimate 
purposes,  some  of  which  bear  more  on  the  effects  of  race  and  poverty  than 
of  sex  discrimination  per  se.  Several  significant  and  often-cited  projected 
outcomes  come  to  mind:  increasing  achievement,  interest,  and  career  op¬ 
portunities  in  math,  science,  and  technology  for  girls;  improving  literacy 
skills  among  boys;  decreasing  teenage  pregnancy  among  inner-city  minor¬ 
ity  girls;  developing  academic  identification,  increasing  college  enrollment, 
and  decreasing  the  drop-out  rate  and  even  criminal  activity  among  inner- 
city  minority  boys. 

That  is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that  gender  equity  is  only  marginally 
relevant  to  the  discussion  of  publicly  supported  single-sex  programs  or  to 
their  legal  status.  Quite  the  contrary.  Regardless  of  underlying  rationales  or 
specific  purposes,  single-sex  programs  cannot  undermine  or  even  com¬ 
promise  gender-equity  principles.  Among  public  schools,  this  proposition  in 
fact  is  a  legal  mandate  and  it  covers  acts  of  commission  as  well  as  acts  of 
omission.  As  a  stark  example,  a  program  designed  to  improve  girls’  per¬ 
formance  and  participation  in  science  cannot  teach  chemistry  through 
cooking  while  offering  a  conventional  curriculum  to  boys.  Such  an  ap¬ 
proach  clearly  perpetuates  the  stereotype  of  women  as  homemakers.  Nor 
can  a  school  district  establish  an  all-boys’  school  to  prepare  young  men  for 
the  corporate  world  or  public  service  or  the  military  while  not  offering  a 
similar  program  for  young  women.  Obviously,  to  do  so  would  merely  val¬ 
idate  the  dominant  role  of  men  as  corporate,  government,  and  military 
leaders  while  conveying  the  message  that  similar  education  and  career  as¬ 
pirations  are  inappropriate  for  women.  But  at  the  same  time,  a  school 
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cannot  offer  advanced  foreign  language  classes  to  girls,  based  arguably  on 
student  interest,  while  denying  them  to  boys. 

Rather  than  view  gender  equity  as  an  end  in  itself,  as  women’s  groups 
apparently  do,  I  suggest  that  we  consider  it  as  an  implicit  precept  and 
overarching  principle  that  operates  more  as  a  negative  prohibition  than  as 
an  affirmative  mandate  throughout  single-sex  schooling.  Programs  that 
separate  girls  and  boys  may,  but  need  not  necessarily,  aim  to  promote  greater 
gender  equity  than  the  status  quo  of  coeducation.  Gender  inequities  per  se 
might  not  be  the  real  problem  that  impedes  academic  or  social  development 
for  the  particular  group  of  students.  But  at  the  same  time,  programs  cannot 
undermine  gender  equity  by  producing  inequities,  either  relative  to  other 
programs  or  in  the  absolute. 

This  shift  in  focus  is  crucial  to  the  discussion  of  research  and  evaluation. 
Obviously,  if  research  on  single-sex  education  addressed  only  educational 
outcomes  related  to  gender  equity,  it  would  deny  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
that  these  programs  potentially  could  offer  the  education  of  at-risk  students 
in  particular.  It  also  would  have  a  chilling  effect  on  educators  and  policy¬ 
makers  and  dissuade  them  from  testing  this  approach  on  the  very  students 
for  whom  it  might  hold  dramatic  benefits — minority  boys.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  to  deny  the  importance  of  gender  equity  principles  could  poten¬ 
tially  turn  back  the  clock  on  educational  opportunities  especially  for  wom¬ 
en.  These  principles  must  remain  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  school 
administrators  and  teachers.  While  there  now  exist  legal  safeguards  against 
outright  exclusion  and  unequal  resources,  the  potential  dangers  of  more 
subtle  sex  inequalities  including  sex  stereotyping  are  cause  for  continued 
vigilance. 


RESEARCH  ON  LEARNING  AND  PERFORMANCE:  A  ROADMAP 

TO  PLANNING 

The  question  of  research  on  single-sex  schooling  typically  brings  to  mind 
the  measurement  of  outcomes  or  programmatic  effects.  Yet  research  plays 
an  equally  important  role  at  the  outset  in  defining  specific  rationales  and 
purposes.  It  is  at  this  fundamental  level  that  we  should  begin  exploring 
potential  justifications  for  separating  students  by  sex.  Here  we  find  a  loosely 
connected  but  nonetheless  rich  body  of  scholarly  lesearch  and  data  on 
student  learning  and  performance.  Taken  together,  these  findings  point  to 
certain  educational  and  social  needs  that  single-sex  programs  might  effec¬ 
tively  address.  To  fully  develop  this  argument,  however,  it  is  important  that 
we  acknowledge  the  cognitive  and  affective  continua  as  girls  and  boys 
develop  from  young  children  into  adolescents,  the  impact  of  these  pro¬ 
gressive  changes  on  learning,  and  the  implications  for  teaching  and  gender 
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organization.  We  also  must  consider  the  intersection  of  gender,  race,  and 
social  class  to  fully  identify  the  educational  and  social  differences  that  ex¬ 
plain  why  separating  some  students  by  sex  at  any  point  in  their  schooling 
might  prove  beneficial.  Only  then  can  we  begin  to  define  goals,  develop 
specific  strategies,  and  ultimately  measure  outcomes. 

Justifications  follow  overlapping  lines  of  reasoning.  One  draws  on  a 
mixed  set  of  data  indicating  continued  gender  gaps  in  academic  achieve¬ 
ment,  in  classroom  participation,  in  course  selection  within  certain  curric¬ 
ular  areas,  and  ultimately  in  career  choices.  Here  girls  and  boys  seem  to  win 
or  lose  depending  on  subject  matter,  skills,  achievement  level,  and  age  fac¬ 
tors.  Among  public  schools,  this  discussion  follows  a  related  but  separate 
path,  increasingly  centered  on  the  combined  impact  of  gender,  race,  and 
social  class.  In  this  context,  underprivileged  minority  girls  fare  almost  uni¬ 
versally  better  than  minority  boys  but  far  worse  than  majority  girls. 

The  forces  creating  many  of  these  differences  appear  to  be  a  combination 
of  nature  and  nurture  with  a  heavy  gloss  of  cultural  socialization,  and  in  the 
case  of  minority  students,  social  deprivation.  Girls  and  boys  are  essentially 
the  same  at  the  core  in  abilities  and  performance  but  differ  at  the  margins  at 
various  stages  in  their  development.  Some  also  appear  to  differ  in  the  way 
they  respond  to  and  interact  with  the  learning  environment.25  Yet  we  can¬ 
not  deny  the  influence  of  home  and  school,  both  of  which  reinforce  initial 
sex  differences  by  providing  children  from  an  early  age  with  activities  and 
experiences  suitable  to  their  perceived  talents.  Children  adapt  themselves 
to  a  normative  view  grounded  in  biological  reality.26  And,  of  course,  there 
is  the  powerful  influence  of  the  media  and  popular  culture  on  children’s 
attitudes,  interests,  and  sense  of  self. 

ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT:  EXAMINING  THE  GAPS 

We  are  coming  to  understand  that  the  academic  gender  gap  is  far  more 
nuanced  than  formerly  believed.  We  know  that  girls  as  a  group  enter  school 
with  more  advanced  verbal  and  fine-motor  skills,  have  longer  attention 
spans,  and  greater  impulse  control.2'  This  typical  although  not  universal 
occurrence  puts  many  young  boys  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  lower  grades.  At 
the  same  time,  boys  tend  to  have  more  advanced  visual-spatial  skills 
through  much  of  schooling,  which  puts  them  at  an  advantage  in  math  and 
science.28  This  is  not  to  deny  that  the  gap  favoring  boys  particularly  in  these 
two  subject  areas  has  narrowed  over  the  years.  The  change  is  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  increased  attention  to  girls  on  the  part  of  schools  and  to 
changing  attitudes  in  society.  That  very  fact  strongly  suggests  that  per¬ 
formance  in  these  areas  is  changeable  and  not  carved  in  biological  stone. 

Nonetheless,  girls  still  have  difficulty  reaching  the  highest  achievement 
levels  in  high-stakes  exams  like  the  PSAT and  the  SAT.  In  fact,  the  SAT  math 
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gender  gap  appears  largely  intractable  even  while  girls’  overall  math  scores 
have  increased.  For  the  past  decade,  the  gender  difference  in  mean  scores 
has  hovered  between  34  and  36  points.  Boys  on  the  average  also  outper¬ 
form  girls,  by  a  small  margin,  on  the  verbal  portion  of  the  SA1.“  Entrance 
exams  to  medical  and  law  school  follow  a  similar  pattern  in  favor  of  males. 
On  Advanced  Placement  exams,  boys  continue  to  score  higher  in  all  subjects 
with  the  exception  of  foreign  languages,  some  art  areas,  and  more  recently 
computer  science  where  the  small  numbers  of  female  test  takers  undoubt¬ 
edly  skew  the  results.  This  overall  male  score  advantage  remains  despite  the 
fact  that  girls  tend  to  outstrip  boys  in  school  grades  across  subjects  from 
elementary  through  higher  education.  Part  of  the  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  higher  proportion  of  girls,  including  many  at  the  lower  ranges  of 
ability  and  achievement,  plan  to  attend  college  and  therefore  take  high- 
stakes  exams.  Boys  also  tend  to  dominate  the  upper  and  lower  ranges  of 
these  exams — there  are  more  boys  among  the  exceptionally  gifted  and 
more  boys  among  the  learning  disabled.  Yet  those  facts  alone  cannot 
explain  why  girls’  math  scores  decline  on  widely  administered  tests  as  they 
approach  adolescence. 

Advanced  Placement  data  further  demonstrate  how  girls  continue  to 
enroll  at  lower  rates  than  boys  in  advanced  coursework  in  math,  science, 
and  technology.  Girls  comprise  only  35  percent  of  students  taking  the  BC 
calculus  exam,  32  percent  of  those  taking  the  physics  exam,  14  percent  of 
those  taking  the  computer  science  A  exam  (down  from  a  high  of  22  percent 
in  1995),  and  only  6  percent  of  those  taking  the  Computer  Science  AB 
exam.31  The  disparities  are  indeed  troubling  as  these  subjects  serve  as 
gateways  to  high-prestige  and  high-salaried  careers. 

Meanwhile,  the  overall  differences  favoring  boys  in  math  and  science  pale 
in  comparison  with  the  ones  favoring  girls  in  reading  and  writing.  The  gap 
here  progressively  widens  as  students  move  from  grade  four  to  grade  eight 
and  on  to  grade  twelve.  The  average  eleventh  grade  boy  writes  with  the 
proficiency  of  the  average  eighth-grade  girl.32  Ability  in  reading  is  not  sur¬ 
prisingly  tied  to  interest.  Females  agree  more  frequently  than  males  that 
reading  is  a  favorite  hobby.  ’3  According  to  a  recent  Gallup  Poll,  although 
virtually  the  same  proportions  of  adolescent  girls  and  boys  consider  math  or 
science  as  their  favorite  subjects,  only  5  percent  of  boys  as  compared  with  22 
percent  of  girls  favor  English/literature.34  Boys  moreover  represent  73  per¬ 
cent  of  secondary  students  identified  with  learning  disabilities.  Again,  the 
slightly  higher  SAT  verbal  scores  among  boys  may  be  largely  a  function  of  the 
more  highly  select  group  taking  college  entrance  exams  as  compared  to  girls. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  females  comprise  a  disproportionate 
number  of  college  students,  which  has  become  a  matter  of  national  concern. 
In  2003,  the  female-male  ratio  reached  a  stunning  60-40  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Boston  University,  and  New  York  University.35 
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Advanced  Placement  participation  further  reflects  these  gender  differ¬ 
ences.  Only  39  percent  of  the  English  Language  and  38  percent  of 
the  English  Literature  test  takers  respectively  are  male.  The  figures  on 
Advanced  Placement  foreign  language  test  takers  are  similarly  striking. 
Males  comprise  only  33  percent  of  those  taking  the  French  Language,  38 
percent  taking  the  Spanish  Language,  24  percent  taking  the  French 
Literature,  and  29  percent  taking  the  Spanish  Literature  exams.36  Obvi¬ 
ously  there  needs  to  be  more  attention  paid  to  developing  literacy  skills,  as 
well  as  a  passion  for  reading,  among  the  numerous  male  students  who 
are  sorted  out  early  in  their  school  years  and  never  make  it  into  the  pool  of 
high-stakes  test  takers.  And  given  the  rapid  globalization  of  the  economy 
as  well  as  massive  movements  of  peoples  across  continents,  there  also 
needs  to  be  more  attention  to  increasing  interest  among  boys  in  foreign 
language  study. 

For  minority  students,  the  confluence  of  race  and  social  class  puts  a 
particular  spin  on  gender  differences  and  academic  success  or  failure.  The 
achievement  gap  appears  as  early  as  kindergarten  in  reading  and  math 
readiness  skills  although  it  is  not  until  the  middle  school  years  that  edu¬ 
cational  deficits  typically  reach  a  critical  point.  The  test-score  gap  between 
white  and  African  American  students  has  been  widening  since  the  mid- 
1980s  in  nearly  every  age  group  and  in  every  subject,  reversing  the  gains 
made  in  the  previous  decade  and  a  half.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  African 
American  and  non-white  Latino  fourth  graders  are  functionally  illiterate. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  eighth  graders  among  them  lack  basic  math  skills.3' 
The  deficits  are  especially  striking  at  the  top  levels  of  achievement  as  Ad¬ 
vanced  Placement  and  SAT  scores  reveal.38  If  current  trends  continue,  as 
compared  with  their  white  classmates,  African  American  children  now  in 
kindergarten  will  be  only  half  as  likely,  and  Latinos  one-third  as  likely,  to 
have  completed  college  by  the  time  they  reach  age  twenty-nine.39 

Poor  academic  performance  is  closely  linked  to  other  indices  of  social 
dysfunction  as  they  relate  to  race  and  poverty.  Children  from  low-income 
families  drop  out  of  school  at  six  times  the  rate  of  those  from  high-income 
families.40  Low  test  scores  and  report  card  grades  as  early  as  first  grade  are 
reliable  predictors  of  later  dropping  out.41  As  students  progressively  fall 
farther  behind  in  the  classroom,  they  become  far  more  likely  to  leave.  When 
compared  with  white  students,  the  dropout  rate  among  African  Americans 
is  double  while  among  Latinos  it  is  quadruple.4-  Two-thirds  of  females  in 
the  juvenile  justice  system  are  minorities.43  Moreover,  with  little  hope  for 
the  future  and  few  options  open  to  them,  young  women  raised  in  poverty 
often  resort  to  early  and  repeat  motherhood  to  give  their  lives  meaning. 
Despite  the  overall  decline  in  teen  births  in  recent  years,  the  raw  numbers 
among  African  Americans  and  Latinos  are  still  dramatically  higher  than  for 
other  groups.44  Children  born  to  teenage  mothers  are  twice  as  likely  to 
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drop  out  of  school  while  teen  sons  of  adolescent  mothers  are  two  and  one- 
half  times  as  likely  to  end  up  in  prison.45 

The  impact  of  race  and  social  class  on  minority  boys  is  especially  alarm¬ 
ing.  The  soaring  rate  of  drug,  alcohol  abuse,  and  criminal  activity  within 
this  population  is  highly  correlated  with  academic  failure,  delinquency,  and 
accidental  deaths.  There  are  now  more  African  American  men  in  prison 
than  in  college.  Homicide  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among  African 
American  males  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-four.  Suicide  rates 
among  this  group  have  increased  by  100  percent  over  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades.46  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  urban  educators  and  parents 
are  increasingly  turning  to  single-sex  schooling  as  a  new  approach  to  ad¬ 
dress  these  seemingly  intractable  problems. 

THE  CLASSROOM  ENVIRONMENT:  NEGOTIATING  LINGUISTIC  SPACE 

Returning  to  the  more  general  question  of  girl-boy  academic  performance, 
developmental  psychologists  have  advanced  a  number  of  theories  including 
maturational  differences  and  socially  reinforced  learning  styles  and  inter¬ 
ests  to  explain  persistent  gender  gaps  in  achievement  and  participation. 
Others  have  looked  to  the  educational  process  itself,  examining  the  class¬ 
room  environment  and  language  interchange.  Drawing  from  that  research, 
one  of  the  key  arguments  supporting  single-sex  programs  is  that  they 
create  an  institutional  and  classroom  climate  in  which  female  students  can 
express  themselves  freely  and  frequently  and  develop  higher  order  think¬ 
ing  skills. 

Researchers  have  found  that  in  coeducational  classrooms  boys  monop¬ 
olize  the  linguistic  space  and  the  attention  of  the  teacher,  in  effect  silencing 
girls.4 7  Obviously,  some  of  that  attention  is  directed  toward  maintaining 
discipline  and  communicating  appropriate  behavior.  In  the  early  grades  in 
particular,  much  of  it  goes  toward  containing  the  high  energy  levels  and  low 
impulse-control  of  young  boys.  That  observation  explains  to  some  extent 
the  quantity  of  teacher  initiated  interactions  in  coeducational  classes.  But  it 
does  not  explain  the  level  of  teacher  questioning  nor  the  number  and  type 
of  interactions  initiated  by  students  either  with  teachers  or  among  them¬ 
selves  especially  in  small  groups. 

It  is  tempting  to  dismiss  the  concept  of  gendered  language  styles  as  a 
relic  of  the  past  when  society  devalued  women’s  intellect  and  contributions. 
Yet  despite  three  decades  of  gender  equity  programs  and  dramatic  changes 
in  social  attitudes  toward  women,  there  is  still  evidence  that  boys  dominate 
classroom  discussion.  The  problem  appears  especially  acute  in  those  subject 
areas  such  as  math  and  science  that  traditionally  are  considered  “mascu¬ 
line”  and  where  the  gender  gap  in  academic  achievement  persists.  Re¬ 
searchers  continue  to  describe  middle  and  secondary  school  coed  settings 
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where  teachers  are  less  likely  to  ask  girls  high-level  questions,  and  where 
boys  are  more  likely  to  volunteer  in  classroom  discussion,  to  control 
computer-based  collaborative  learning  activities,  and  to  “hog  the  resources” 
in  science  labs,  relegating  girls  to  passive  behaviors  like  making  suggestions 
and  taking  notes.48 

Educators  now  recognize  the  educational,  motivational,  and  social  value 
of  collaborative  talk  where  students  build  on  each  other’s  ideas.  And  while  it 
appears  that  many,  although  certainly  not  all,  girls  both  prefer  and  learn 
better  in  cooperative  rather  than  competitive  settings  in  subjects  like  ge¬ 
ography  and  computers,  for  example,49  mixed-gender  groups  may  have 
the  unintended  result  of  “freezing  girls  out”  from  the  learning  process. 
Meanwhile,  despite  the  conventional  wisdom  that  boys  prefer  competition 
and  independent  work,  there  is  some  evidence  that  they  in  fact  show  even 
greater  gains  in  performance  from  collaborative  learning  activities  espe¬ 
cially  when  grouped  only  with  boys.  50  All  this  suggests  that  both  girls  and 
boys  may  derive  educational  benefits  when  they  work  cooperatively  with 
members  of  their  own  sex. 

One  caveat,  nevertheless,  is  in  order  here.  Reported  observations  on 
classroom  interaction  come  largely  from  white  middle-class  communities. 
One  rightfully  can  question  whether  the  same  student-teacher  or  student- 
student  dynamic  would  hold  in  inner-city  classrooms  of  African  American 
or  Latino  students  or  among  the  increasingly  diverse  group  of  immigrant 
students,  many  from  non-western  and  third  world  countries,  now  popu¬ 
lating  public  schools.  That  issue  obviously  demands  further  exploration. 


DOES  SAME-SEX  PROGRAMMING  MAKE  A  DIFFERENCE? 

These  educational  and  social  observations  lead  to  the  obvious  question: 
Why  single-sex  schooling?  Is  there  any  evidence  that  separating  students  on 
the  basis  of  sex  might  make  a  positive  difference  in  academic  performance 
and  achievement  or  social  adjustment  at  least  for  some  students? 

As  already  noted,  research  evidence  on  the  relative  benefits  of  publicly 
supported  single-sex  schooling  is  undeniably  inadequate.  That  fact  is  quite 
understandable  given  that  federal  policy  banned  these  programs  for  almost 
three  decades.  The  held  for  gathering  data  simply  did  not  exist.  Findings, 
therefore,  come  largely  from  other  English-speaking  countries  and  from 
private  and  particularly  Catholic  schools  in  the  United  States.  Yet  even  here, 
many  of  these  studies  are  not  sufficiently  rigorous  from  a  research  per¬ 
spective  and  lack  the  necessary  statistical  controls  to  meet  conventional 
standards  of  scientific  validity.  Moreover,  the  organizational,  cultural,  and 
demographic  differences  admittedly  limit  to  some  extent  their  predictive 
value  when  applied  to  public  schooling  in  this  country. 
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These  limitations  obviously  run  counter  to  current  calls  for  “scientifically 
based”  research.  Randomized  trials,  in  particular,  clearly  have  gained  new 
momentum  in  Washington  policy  circles.'1'  Such  studies  randomly  assign 
subjects  to  either  experimental  or  comparison  groups.  Commonly  used  in 
medicine,  they  have  been  rare  and  somewhat  controversial  in  education. 
The  apparent  disinclination  to  use  the  methodology  has  stemmed  in  part 
from  the  expense  involved  and  the  impractical  logistics  of  designing  and 
monitoring  identical  learning  environments  that  isolate  the  particular  ap¬ 
proach  under  study.  Moreover,  assigning  students  at  random  to  unproven 
educational  programs  raises  serious  ethical  concerns.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  randomized  studies  on  single-sex  education  cannot  be 
found. 

That  fact  alone,  however,  need  not  derail  the  discussion.  In  fact,  if  we  are 
serious  about  exploring  the  merits  of  single-sex  schooling,  we  must  think 
outside  the  narrow  confines  of  the  “what  works”  box  that  now  captures 
educational  research.  Those  requirements,  while  perhaps  applicable  to 
practices  that  have  undergone  repeated  rigorous  study  in  relevant  settings, 
prove  futile  when  rigidly  applied  in  this  case.  Given  that  reality,  it  would  be 
pointless  to  reject  existing  findings  outright  as  the  critics  would  prefer. 
Rather,  we  should  push  the  bounds  of  prevailing  standards  at  least  for  the 
time  being  and  accept  what  these  studies  offer  in  suggesting  specific  reasons 
why  single-sex  programs  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

Although  some  of  the  research  is  now  somewhat  dated  and  begs  for 
replication,  several  recent  large-scale  and  statistically  controlled  studies  in 
particular  have  generated  especially  promising  results.  Added  to  this  is  a 
growing  body  of  case  studies  and  anecdotal  reports  from  public  schools  in 
the  United  States  pointing  to  certain  benefits  to  be  gained  from  various 
forms  of  separate  classes  or  schools.  Again,  while  the  findings  are  merely 
suggestive,  they  are  nonetheless  instructive. 

There  is  some  indication  that  single-sex  classes  may  develop  greater  self- 
confidence  and  broader  interests  especially  among  adolescents.  Girls  report 
that  they  are  more  comfortable  in  single-sex  math  and  science  classes,  that 
they  interact  more  with  their  teachers,  that  they  develop  more  favorable 
attitudes  toward  these  subjects,  that  they  are  less  self-conscious  about  asking 
questions  and  participating  in  cooperative  learning  groups,  and  that  they 
enter  upper-level  coed  classes  with  greater  confidence  and  willingness  to 
take  risks  even  in  nonrelated  subjects.52  We  can  reasonably  speculate  that 
examined  over  time,  these  changed  attitudes  may  lead  to  more  advanced 
course  taking  and  ultimately  broader  career  options.  As  already  noted, 
there  is  further  evidence  that  both  girls  and  boys  may  benefit  academically 
from  collaborative  learning  in  same-sex  groupings. 

There  is,  in  fact,  evidence  from  abroad  that  single-sex  schools  increase 
both  interest  and  course-taking  not  only  in  math,  science,  and  technology 
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among  girls  but  also  in  language  arts  and  foreign  languages  among  boys, 
academic  subjects  traditionally  less  favored  by  them.53  A  recent  study  of 
graduates  of  all  male  schools  in  the  United  States  confirms  these  findings. 
Here  single-sex  schooling  promoted  interest  in  the  humanities  (English  and 
history),  and  that  interest  was  reflected  in  college  major  and  career  choices. 
On  the  other  hand,  graduates  of  coed  schools  were  more  likely  to  major  in 
business  than  their  peers  from  all  male  schools.  ’4  Aside  from  attitudinal  and 
more  long-range  effects,  findings  further  suggest  that  single-sex  schooling 
more  immediately  may  improve  academic  performance  and  achievement. 
Several  small  experimental  programs  for  disadvantaged  minority  boys,  with 
male  teachers  as  role  models,  have  reported  increased  attendance  and  im¬ 
proved  performance  in  reading  and  math.55  Recent  large-scale  studies  from 
other  English-speaking  countries  have  yielded  similarly  positive  academic 
results.56  And  finally  there  is  a  growing  body  of  empirical  data  and  anec¬ 
dotal  evidence  supporting  earlier  findings  that  disadvantaged  students  in 
particular  may  reap  significant  academic  and  social  benefits  from  single-sex 
schools  and  classes.1' 

Single-sex  schools  provide  the  added  possibility  for  students  to  engage  in 
the  full  assortment  of  extracurricular  activities  beyond  those  typically  iden¬ 
tified  with  one  sex  or  the  other.  Educators  report  that  girls  enjoy  more 
leadership  opportunities  in  political  and  debate  clubs  while  boys  are  more 
likely  to  join  the  drama  club,  the  choir,  the  literary  magazine,  and  com¬ 
munity  service  clubs — activities  that  girls  often  dominate  in  coed  settings.58 
Perhaps  these  findings  may  be  at  least  partially  a  function  of  social  class. 
Comparisons  typically  are  made  among  elite  private  schools  where  male 
students  are  more  apt  to  be  high  achievers  and  drawn  to  traditionally  male 
activities.  The  picture  within  the  more  general  student  population  may  be 
different.  Reports  in  the  popular  press,  in  fact,  indicate  that  girls  now 
dominate  student  government  positions  and  receive  the  lion’s  share  of  ac¬ 
ademic  awards  in  many  secondary  schools.59 

Nonetheless,  regardless  of  the  context — whether  rich,  middle-class,  or 
p00r — fi  appears  that  boys  in  coeducational  schools  may  not  engage  in  the 
full  range  of  extracurricular  activities.  At  the  high  socioeconomic  and  ac¬ 
ademic  end,  socially  determined  interests  reinforced  by  male  role  models  in 
their  lives  lock  them  into  conventionally  male-gendered  activities  while  at 
the  low  end,  similarly  powerful  but  different  social  pressures  completely 
lock  them  out.  If  that  is  so,  then  perhaps  boys  across  the  socioeconomic/ 
academic  spectrum,  as  well  as  girls  at  the  high  end,  can  benefit  from  the 
expanded  leadership  and  participation  opportunities  provided  in  single-sex 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  while  females  at  the  low  end  theoretically  enjoy 
these  benefits  by  male  default,  they  cannot  fill  that  void  without  the  nec¬ 
essary  academic  identification  and  motivation.  And  so  they  too  may  have 
much  to  gain  from  the  intense  academic  focus  of  single-sex  schools. 
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CHARTING  A  RESEARCH  AGENDA  ON  OUTCOMES 

In  an  ideal  world,  research  and  educational  reform  work  in  a  synergistic 
pattern,  each  one  advancing  in  alternating  steps  with  the  other.  Research 
findings  precede  broad  scale  policy  decisions  and  progressively  fine-tune 
educational  practice.  Unfortunately,  the  educational  world  is  not  ideal,  and 
at  times  reform  outstrips  research.  Single-sex  schooling  is  a  clear  case  on 
point.  As  already  noted,  findings  to  date  are  concededly  inconclusive  and 
merely  suggestive.  Nonetheless,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  together  with 
other  developmental  and  social  evidence,  studies  comparing  single-sex  and 
coeducation  provide  useful  direction  to  educators  as  they  initially  consider 
justifications  and  define  goals.  Yet  this  combined  body  of  programmatic, 
developmental,  and  social  science  data  is  also  at  least  equally  informative  on 
the  far  side  of  the  process,  providing  a  rudimentary  road  map  for  re¬ 
searchers  to  explore  and  selectively  follow  in  charting  a  broad  and  varied 
research  agenda  specifically  to  measure  outcomes. 

Some  of  the  key  studies  from  other  settings  beg  for  replication.  But 
researchers  should  also  formulate  new  questions  that  reflect  contemporary 
understandings  of  teaching  and  learning  as  well  as  the  gender  gaps  favoring 
girls  or  boys  and  how  they  intersect  with  race  and  class.  They  should  con¬ 
sider  a  range  of  short-  and  long-term  outcomes  beyond  the  bottom  line  of 
school  performance  and  achievement,  including  changed  attitudes  and 
course  selection  patterns,  as  well  as  immediate  effects  on  disciplinary  prob¬ 
lems,  pregnancy,  suspension,  and  dropout  rates,  and  long-range  effects  on 
college  enrollment  and  career  choices.  They  also  should  examine  the  im¬ 
pact  of  single-sex  versus  coeducation  on  socialization  factors  including  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  other  sex.  It  is  crucial  to  consider  whether  single-sex 
programs  reinforce  or  dissipate  gender  stereotypes. 

Researchers  should  further  explore  the  effects  of  single-sex  schools  and 
classes  on  girls  and  boys  across  the  grades  from  elementary  through  middle 
and  high  school;  in  rural,  suburban,  and  urban  contexts;  and  across  socio¬ 
economic,  racial,  and  ethnic  categories.  It  could  be  that  the  effects,  for  girls 
or  boys,  may  vary  dramatically  among  affluent,  working-class,  and  disad¬ 
vantaged  communities.  An  important  question  to  consider  is  whether  inner- 
city  minority  students  gain  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  approach  as  the 
research  suggests.  If  so,  is  this  a  matter  more  of  poverty  and/or  race  than  of 
gender?  Or  does  it  lie  at  the  juncture  of  all  three  factors?  Would  poor  white 
students  in  rural  areas  gain  similar  benefits?  What  is  the  effect  on  various 
immigrant  populations? 

There  may  be  specific  age  levels  at  which  single-sex  programs  are  partic¬ 
ularly  effective.  Perhaps  the  early  grades  are  more  significant  for  boys  whose 
slower  maturation  and  verbal  development  as  a  group  initially  set  at  least  some 
of  them  at  a  disadvantage  relative  to  girls.  On  the  other  hand,  the  middle 
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grades  and  secondary  school  might  prove  more  salient  for  girls.  Preadoles¬ 
cence  appears  to  be  the  time  when,  for  many  girls,  achievement  in  math  and 
science  declines  and  social  pressures  begin  to  weigh  more  heavily  upon  them. 

Various  approaches  should  be  studied,  including  single-sex  classes  in 
math,  science,  technology,  foreign  languages,  and  language  arts  in  coed¬ 
ucational  schools,  as  well  as  completely  separate  schools  for  girls  or  boys  and 
dual  academies  where  both  sexes  are  educated  in  the  same  facility  but  in 
separate  classrooms.  Numerous  questions  could  be  examined.  Do  single-sex 
schools  or  classes  break  down  the  gender  polarization  of  course  selecdon 
and  ultimately  career  choices?  Even  if  achievement  test  scores  and  school 
grades  do  not  improve,  does  single-sex  programming  improve  students’ 
attitudes  and  interests  in  certain  courses  considered  nontraditional  for  each 
sex?  Are  boys  educated  in  all  male  schools  more  likely  to  enroll  in  advanced 
foreign  language  and  English  classes?  Are  girls  in  all  female  schools  more 
apt  to  take  advanced  science  and  math?  Do  single-sex  schools  have  a  greater 
impact  on  achievement  than  single-sex  classes?  Perhaps  the  total  separate¬ 
ness  of  the  single-sex  school  is  a  critical  factor  in  improving  academic  per¬ 
formance.  Do  dual  academies  effectively  combine  the  best  of  single-sex  and 
coeducation  or  do  they  lend  themselves  to  other  problems?  Are  teachers 
who  teach  girls  and  boys  separately  within  the  same  school  more  apt  to 
engage  in  sex  stereotyping?  Do  girls  and  boys  respond  differently  to  dif¬ 
ferent  models?  Is  the  overall  impact  more  significant  for  girls  than  for  boys? 

There  should  be  an  attempt  at  gathering  not  just  quantitative  but  also 
qualitative  data  to  develop  a  clearer  sense  of  educational  process  along  with 
outputs.  We  need  to  learn  more  about  what  goes  on  in  single-sex  as  com¬ 
pared  with  coeducational  classrooms  to  more  fully  understand  not  only 
whether  these  programs  do  achieve  their  targeted  performance,  achieve¬ 
ment,  and  attitudinal  goals,  but  also  how  and  why  they  do  so.  To  that  end, 
researchers  should  examine  curriculum  content,  teaching  styles,  classroom 
interaction  among  students  and  between  students  and  teachers,  overall 
classroom  and  school  climate  and  organization,  and  other  institutional  fac¬ 
tors  that  may  influence  specific  student  outcomes. 

Do  boys  continue  to  dominate  the  “linguistic  space”  of  coeducational 
classrooms?  Is  that  behavior  more  pronounced  in  particular  groupings  or  in 
particular  subjects  historically  considered  male  such  as  math  and  science:' 
Do  girls  dominate  discussion  in  English,  foreign  language,  and  art  classes? 
Does  one  sex  learn  more  effectively  or  participate  more  actively  than  the 
other  in  either  single-sex  or  mixed-sex  collaborative  or  competitive  set¬ 
tings?  Does  it  depend  on  which  sex  is  numerically  dominant?  Or  does  it 
depend  more  on  the  subject  matter?  Is  verbal  interaction  consistent  across 
racial  and  socioeconomic  groups?  At  the  same  time,  program  evaluators  in 
particular  should  consider  such  tangible  features  as  resource  allocation, 
facilities,  course  offerings,  curriculum  content,  instructional  materials, 
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extracurricular  activities,  counseling  and  college  advisement,  as  well  as 
classroom  dynamics  in  order  to  assess  whether  gender  equity  principles  are 
undermined  or  preserved. 

Obviously  what  I  am  proposing  here  is  a  broad  and  ambitious  research 
agenda.  The  possibilities  are  limitless.  But,  as  with  life,  the  absence  of  limits 
creates  both  opportunities  and  challenges.  The  wider  the  research  net  is  cast, 
the  more  aspects  explored  but  the  thinner  the  findings  on  any  particular 
question.  This  is  not  pure  science,  and  that  inherent  deficiency  will  cause 
discomfort  among  hard-core  methodologists  and  even  deter  some  from  taking 
on  the  task  from  the  start.  Given  the  limited  number  of  such  programs,  sam¬ 
ple  sizes  inevitably  will  be  small.  An  equally  significant  reality  is  that  research 
on  single-sex  programs  cannot  use  randomized  sampling,  the  “gold  standard  ’ 
of  scientific  research.  These  programs,  as  a  matter  of  policy  and  law,  must 
remain  voluntary;  federal  law  prohibits  the  assignment  of  students  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  sex.60  Those  limits  implicitly  extend  to  single-sex  classes. 

As  such,  single-sex  schools  and  classes  arguably  represent  a  “pro¬ 
academic”  choice  on  the  part  of  students  and  their  parents.  That  constraint 
clearly  undercuts  the  decided  direction  of  current  federal  research  initia¬ 
tives.  More  importantly,  it  maintains  as  a  given  the  problem  of  pre-selection 
bias.  When  comparing  the  results  of  single-sex  and  coeducational  schools 
and  classes,  how  can  we  be  certain  that  the  outcomes  we  find  are  due  to 
program  or  school  organization  itself  and  not  to  student  background  dif¬ 
ferences  such  as  preparation  and  motivation;  or  family  education,  re¬ 
sources,  and  involvement;  or  school,  teacher,  and  classroom  related  factors? 
Aside  from  statistical  controls,  one  possible  way  to  resolve  this  dilemma  is  to 
select  students  randomly  from  among  volunteers,  placing  the  remaining 
volunteers  in  a  control  coeducational  group.  Yet  parents  may  insist  on  a 
particular  placement.  Besides,  the  large  data  sets  that  researchers  prefer  still 
will  be  lacking.  Research  will  have  to  proceed  on  the  micro  and  not  the 
macro  level  with  inferences  drawn  from  aggregated  findings  across  nu¬ 
merous  small  studies  examining  narrowly  defined  indicators  of  educational 
success  and  social  adjustment. 

Nonetheless,  despite  all  these  limitations  and  caveats,  researchers  should 
eagerly  seize  this  long-overdue  opportunity  to  shed  light  on  an  approach 
that  may  help  to  resolve  some  of  the  most  intractable  educational  and  social 
problems  facing  girls  and  boys  and  particularly  those  whom  conventional 
methods  histoi'ically  have  failed.  The  time  is  ripe  and  the  necessary  ele¬ 
ments  are  in  place  for  carefully  considered  and  measured  research  studies. 
There  exist  a  small  but  growing  number  of  programs  using  a  variety  of 
approaches.  Yet  they  are  not  so  deeply  entrenched  that  program  organizers 
and  administrators  are  resistant  to  contributing  to  the  information  base.  In 
fact,  these  educators  seem  to  understand  that  there  is  still  much  to  be 
learned  and  appear  eager  to  engage  in  well-intentioned  and  open  dialogue. 
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Meanwhile,  they  themselves  can  facilitate  the  process  of  assessment  by 
clearly  articulating  their  underlying  rationales  and  specific  programmatic 
goals  at  the  outset  and  by  making  sure  that  the  curriculum  and  school 
environment  are  geared  toward  meeting  those  goals  while  at  the  same  time 
preserving  gender  equity  principles. 

It  is  also  crucial  that  researchers,  for  their  part,  maintain  their  objectivity 
in  the  face  of  this  politically  charged  controversy  and  remain  mindful  that 
this  is  all  about  children  and  not  ideology.  As  gender  equity  advocates  and 
others  rush  to  explore  the  barely  charted  territory  of  single-sex  schooling  in 
its  new  incarnation,  they  must  do  so  with  an  open  and  objective  mind.  They 
must  resist  the  temptation  to  compare  single-sex  education  with  all  its  flaws 
to  an  idealized  notion  of  coeducation.  Given  the  high  level  of  skepticism  and 
virulent  opposition  these  programs  have  generated,  there  is  the  danger  of 
slipping  into  a  game  of  “gotcha,”  holding  these  programs  to  an  unreason¬ 
able  and  unreachable  standard  to  justify  their  continued  existence.  With 
legal  presumptions  and  political  pressure  working  against  them,  there  is 
also  the  danger  of  demanding  too  much  too  soon  from  research  findings. 
Single-sex  schooling  in  its  contemporary  form  is  still  a  work-in-progress. 

Meanwhile,  policymakers  and  educators  must  exercise  caution  in  inter¬ 
preting  results.  The  task  of  evaluating  and  assessing  the  success  of 
single-sex  programming  will  not  yield  quick  and  certain  answers.  This  is 
a  long-term  and  complex  project  with  more  aspects  to  be  explored  than  we 
probably  now  can  envision.  As  such,  it  demands  ongoing  fine-tuning  as 
research  and  practice  continuously  inform  each  other.  And  finally,  as  with 
other  innovative  approaches,  the  federal  government  should  allocate  funds 
over  a  sustained  period  of  time  to  support  program  planning,  staff  devel¬ 
opment,  research,  and  dissemination.  A  current  two-year  study  of  public 
single-sex  schools  in  the  United  States,  funded  by  the  Department  of  Ed¬ 
ucation,  is  an  important  step  in  that  direction.61 

Most  importantly,  we  must  understand  from  the  beginning  that  even  a 
well-financed  and  carefully  designed  research  effort,  and  especially  one  that 
raises  so  many  complex  and  interlocking  questions,  will  never  yield  defin¬ 
itive  results  in  favor  of  single-sex  schooling  or  coeducation.  That  simply  is 
not  the  way  educational  research  works.  The  still  unresolved  debates  over 
bilingual  education,  Head  Start,  and  class  size,  despite  decades  of  publicly 
and  privately  supported  research,  are  clear  examples.6-  Yet  we  must  remain 
mindful  that  inconclusivity  is  not  negativity. 


CONCLUSION 

Despite  a  seeming  research  conundrum,  the  various  pronouncements  em¬ 
anating  from  Washington  that  bear  on  single-sex  schooling  are  conceivably 
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reconcilable  given  certain  adjustments  in  methodological  expectations  to 
accommodate  this  dramatic  change  in  federal  education  policy.  The  key 
factor  is  to  understand  fully  the  potential  for  research,  broadly  defined,  and 
the  critical  role  it  can  play  in  providing  initial  justifications  and  ongoing 
direction  as  the  approach  emerges  from  the  shadows  of  legal  ambiguity  and 
gains  increasing  appeal  especially  in  urban  areas.  It  is  important  at  the 
outset  that  educators  thoughtfully  consider  their  decision  to  separate  girls 
and  boys  and  that  they  articulate  clear  rationales  and  defined  goals  based  in 
what  we  now  know  and  continue  to  learn  about  gender,  child  development, 
and  the  distinct  problems  of  underprivileged  students.  At  the  same  time, 
researchers  should  look  to  a  wide  range  of  cognitive  and  social  indicators  to 
measure  the  success  of  various  program  models.  Gradually,  findings  will 
start  stacking  up  and  provide  useful  feedback  to  educators  in  addressing  the 
needs  of  different  populations  of  girls  and  boys  at  different  stages  in  their 
schooling,  whether  in  single-sex  or  coeducational  settings. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  at  some  point,  these  insights  will  become 
sufficiently  pointed,  consistent,  and  compelling  to  resolve  the  current  de¬ 
bate  or  to  push  public  sentiment  decidedly  in  either  direction.  Meanwhile, 
those  engaged  in  exploring  the  approach,  from  planning  through  imple¬ 
mentation  and  evaluation,  must  keep  their  eye  on  the  total  picture  and 
understand  how  research  is  the  common  thread  that  ties  together  all  the 
necessary  elements. 
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